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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CAMI’AIGN OF MARENGO. 


1. Immense was the addition which 
the vigour and popularity of Napoleon, 
and the termination of the imbecile 
government of the Directory, made to 
the effective forces of France at this 
period. They were disposed, previous 
to the commencement of hostilities, in 
the following manner ; — The Army of 
Italy, which occupied the crest of the 
Alps from the neighbourhood of Genoa 
to Mont Cenis, was thirty-six.thouBand 
strong, of which twenty-eight thousand 
were assembled in Liguria, from the 
Trebbia to the Col de Tende, to guard 
the passes of the Apennines and pro- 
tect Genoa from the Imperial forces, 
which were grouped in the plain round 
the walls of Alessandria. TheBe troops, 
however, were for the most part in the 
most miserable condition. Their spirits 
were depressed by a campaign of un- 
precedented disaster, their clothing was 
worn out, their feet bare, their artillery 
broken down, their cavalry dismount- 
ed, and it required all the efforts of St 
Cyr and their other officers during the 
winter to retain them at their colours. 
The Army of Germany, which was after* 
wards called the Army of the Danube, 
was a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, including sixteen thousand ca- 
valry — of which immense force a hun- 
dred thousand men, including fourteen 
thousand horse, could be relied on for 
active operations. An army of reserve 
of fifty thousand men was at the same 
VOL. V. 


time formed, the headquarters of which 
were nominally at Dijon, but the bulk 
of the force was in reality disposed at 
Geneva, Lausanne, and the other towns 
which lay between the Jura and the 
Alps. This reserve was destined either 
to support the Army of Italy or that 
of Germany, as circumstances required, 
ahd it was formed of twenty thousand 
veteran soldiers, brought from Holland, 
under Brune, to La Vend<5e, which the 
pacification of that district rendered 
disposable for offensive operations, and 
thirty thousand conscripts, directed to 
that quarter from the central depots. 
These troops traversed France, with 
drums heating and colours flying, in 
the finest order, and their splendid ap- 
pearance contributed ,/nuch to revive 
the martial arejpur of the people, which 
the disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign had seriously impair^. Berthier 
received the command of this* army, 
and gave ip the portfolio of minister 
of war t cv Carnot, whom Napoleon re- 
called from exile to fill that important 
situation. 

2. On the other hand, the Imperial- 
ists had collected ninety-six thousand 
men in Piedmont and at the foot of the 
Maritime Alj^, besides twenty thou- 
sand who were dispersed in garrisons 
in the states of Venice, Lombardy, and 
Tuscany. Their forces in Germany 
were nearly as considerable, amounting 
to ninety-two thousand men, including 
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eighteen thousand superb cavalry, and 
they were followed by above four hun- 
dred piedfes of artillery. This was in- 
dependent of the troops of Bavaria and 
the minor states in the English pay, 
which amounted to twenty thousand 
more, making in all a hundred and 
twelve thousand men. This great force, 
however, was scattered over an im- 
mense line, two hundred miles long, 
from the Alps to the Maine, insomuch 
that in the valley of the Danube, which 
was the decisive point of the whole, as 
it led straight to the Hereditary States, 
Kray could only assemble forty-five 
thousand men to resist the seventy-five 
thousand whom Moreau ceuld direct 
against that point The great error of 
the Austrians in this campaign consist- 
ed in supposing that Italy was- the 
quarter where the decisive attack was 
to be made, and collecting in conse- 
quence the greater part of their reserves 
in that country; whereas the valley of 
the Danube was the place where dan- 
ger was really to be apprehended, and 
against which the principal forces of 
the Republicans were directed. But 
they were deceived by the* great suc- 
cesses of the preceding campaign ; they 
were ignorant or incredulous of the 
rapid change produced on the French 
armies by the seizure of supreme power 
by Napoleon ; and were dreaming of 
conquests on the Varand in Provence, 
when their redoubtable adversary was 
already meditating strokes in the heart 
of Bavaria. 

3. The plan of the Austrians was to 
resume the offensive vigorously in Italy, 
where the g^eat numerical superiority 
of Melas, as well as the warlike and 
experienced quality of the iroops he 
commanded, promised the most im- 
portant results ; to throw Maslsna back 
into Genoa, and capture that important 
city ; drive the French over the Mari- 
time Alps, and carry the war into the 
heart of Provence. To co-operate with 
this design, an English expedition, hav- 
ing twelve thousand troops on board, 
waf to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
and aid the Imperialists either in the 
south of France or on the Maritime 
Alps. This being the quarter where 
active operations were to be under- 


taken, the war in Germany was intend- 
ed to be merely defensive, and rather 
to occupy a considerable army «of the 
enemy on the Rhine, than to make any 
serious impression on his terriboriesin 
that quarter. 

4. On his side, Napoleon determin- 
ed to prosecute the contest vigorously 
where the Austrians proposed only to 
pursue defensive measures, and to libe- 
rate Italy by the blow struck at the 
Hereditary States in the heart of Ger- 
many. The possession of Switzerland, 
like a central fortress, gave the French 
the advantage of being able to take the 
line of the enemy’s operations in rear, 
either in Italy or Suabia. Napoleon had 
intrusted the command of the army of 
Germany to Moreau— a* generous pro- 
ceeding towards so formidable a rival, 
but one which his great military talents, 
and the unbounded confidence of the 
army of the Rhine in his capacity, as 
well as the important services which he 
had rendered to the First Consul on the 
13th Brumaire, rendered indispensable. 
The plan which he proposed to his great 
lieutenant was to assemble all his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Schaffhauaen. 
cross the Rhine by four bridges near 
that town, move directly in an impos- 
ing mass on Ulm, and thus turn the 
left of the Imperialists, and take in rear 
all the Austrians placed between the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black Fo- 
rest. By this means he hoped that the 
army, in a week after the opening of the 
campaign, would be at Ulm, and such 
of the Imperialists as escaped would 
have no alternative but to throw them- 
selves into Bohemia, leaving Vienna 
and the Hereditary States to their fate. 
That these brilliant anticipations were 
not chimerical, is provql by the result 
of the campaigns or 1805 and 1809 ; and 
so strongly was Napoleon impressed 
with their importance, that he at one 
time entertained the project of putting 
himself at the head of the army of the. 
Danube, and directing the anny of re- 
serve to its support, which would have 
brought a force of a hundred and eighty 
thousand men to bear upon the Aus- 
trian line in Germany. 

5. But Moreau would not submit 
to the indignity of acting as second in 
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command to his former rival ;* and the 
disposition of his troops wae too re- 
publika, and their attachment to their 
general too strong, to render it prudent 
tofrun the risk of revolt in so powerful 
an army, even for the sake of the great- 
est external advantages. 'An angry dis- 
cussion took place between the two 
generals, which terminated in the re- 
tention of the supreme command by 
Moreau, and the adoption of a modi- 
fied plan for the campaign in Germany, 
in lieu of the brilliant but hazardous 
one projected by the First Consul. In 
consequence, Napoleon resolved to di- 
rect the army of reserve to Italy, and 
in person renew the struggle on the 
scene of his former triumphs on the 
plains of Piedmont. The First Consul 
had no alternative in this determina- 
tion ; the relinquishment of the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine to 
Moreau had become a matter of neces- 
sity. At that period the soldiers of 
that army were far from cordially sup- 
porting the government of the First 
Consul. Independent of the republican 
principles with which, in common with 
all the other French troops, they were 
more or less imbued, they were in a 
peculiar manner jealous of the auda- 
cious general who had placed himself 
at the head of affairs, and seized the 
sceptre which they thought would have 
been more worthily held by his less in- 
terested rival. Any attempt to dis- 
place Moreau from the command of 
this great army would probably have 
led to a collision which might have 
proved fatal to the infant authority of 
Napoleon. 

6. Field-Marshal Kray had his head- 
quarters at Donauschingen ; but his 
chief magazine^ were in the rear of his 
army, at Stockach, Engen, Moeskirch, 
and Biberach. The right wing, twenty- 
six thousand strong, under the com- 
mand of Starray, rested on the Maine ; 
its headquarters were at Heidelberg, 
and it guarded the line of the Rhine 
from Renchen to the Maine, The left, 
under the orders of the Prince of Reuss, 
* He said, 14 1 have no notion of seeing a 
little Louis XIV. at the head of my army. 
If the First Consul takes the command, 1 will 
send in my resignation.’'— St Cyb, il* 103, 
Hutovrt JdUitairc. 


was in the Tyrol; it eonsisted of 
twenty-six thousand men, besides seven 
thousand militia, and occilbied the 
Rheinthal and the Bhores trf the lake of 
Constance. The centre, ’ forty-three 
thousand strong, under the command 
of Kray in person, was- stationed be- 
hind the Black Forest in the environs 
of Yilliugen and Donauschingen ; its 
advanced posts occupied all the passes 
of that woody range, and observed the 
course of the Rhine from the lake of 
Constance to the neighbourhood of 
Kehl; while fifteen thousand men, 
under Keinmayer, guarded the passes 
from Renchen to the Valley of Hell, 
and formed the link which connected 
the centre and right wing. Thus, though 
the Imperialists were nearly one hun- 
dred and ten thousand strong, their 
detachments were stationed at Buch a 
distance ffom each other aB to be in- 
capable of rendering any effectual aid 
in casfi of need ; and were rather to be 
regarded as three separate armies, the 
largest of which could not bring above 
forty thousand men into the field at 
^ny one point. 

7. The Brench army, at the opening 
of the campaign, was also divided into 
three corps. The right, thirty-two 
thousand strong, under Lecourbe, oc- 
cupied the cantons of Switzerland from 
the St Gothard to Bale, won from the 
Imperialists at the expense of so much 
blood in the preceding campaign ; the 
centre, under St Cyr, who had been 
transferred to that command from the 
army of Genoa, consisted of twenty- 
nine thousand*men, and occupied the 
left bank of the Rhine, from New Bri- 
sach to Plobsbeim; the left, under 
Sainte-Siwanne, twenty-one thousand 
strong, extended from Kehl to Hague- 
nau. Independent of these, Moreau 
himself was at the head of a reserve, 
consisting of twenty-eight thousand 
men* which was assembled in the 
neighbourhood of B Me, and which, if 
added to either of the divisions of the 
army, v^ould give it a decided prepon- 
derance over that of the enemy* to 
which it w as opposed. Thus Moreau 
could, by uniting thereserveand centre, 
bring nearly sixty thousand men to 
bear upon the Austrian force of forty 
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thousand in the same quarter ; an im- 
mense advantage, which was speedily 
turned to the best account by that able 
commanded. Besides these great forces, 
the Frenclrgeneral had at his disposal 
the garrisons of the fortresses of Swit- 
zerland, Landau, and Spires; the di- 
vision of Mayence, commanded by 
Laval, and the troops of the fifth and 
twenty-sixth military divisions, form- 
ing an aggregate of thirty-two thou- 
sand men additional, which might be 
termed the reserves of the army : while 
the possession of the bridges of Kehl, 
New Brisach, and B&le, gave him the 
means of crossing the Rhine whenever 
he deemed it most advisable. 

8. It was part of the plan of Napo- 
leon to detach sixteen thousand men 
under Moncey, from Lecourbe’s wing 
stationed in Switzerland, in order to 
take a share in the great operations 
which he meditated in the Italian 
plains ; and therefore it was of import- 
ance that Moreau should early assume 
the offensive, both in order ^fco take 
advantage of his numerical superiority 
before that detachment took place, and 
operate as a diversion to the army, of 
Italy, which it was foreseen would soon 
be hard pressed by Melas in the moun- 
tains of Genoa. Orders, therefore, were 
transmitted to him to open the cam- 
paign without delay, and everything 
was ready for a forward movement by 
the 24th April The plan finally ar- 
ranged between Moreau and tho First 
Consul was to make a feint on the left 
against the oorfs of Keinmayer and 
the enemy’s right; add having thus 
drawn their attention to that quarter, 
to accumulate all his disposable forces 
against the Imperial centre, ^and over- 
whelm it by a concentration of the 
French left wing, centre, and reserve, 
upon his right, in the direction of 
Schaff hausen. By this means he hoped 
to break through the Austrian line of 
defence with a preponderating force, 
and, after a single battle, cut off their 
communication with the Tyrol and 
ltdiy, and force them back, after losing 
their magazines at Moeskirch and 
Engen, to a disadvantageous defensive 
on the banks of the Danube. 

9. The better to conceal this able 
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design, Moreau, for some days before 
the army was put in motion, made the 
greatest demonstrations against the 
enemy's right. Everything was pre- 
pared for the headquarters at Colm&r, 
and it was publicly announced that the 
reserve was to be directed against 
Keinmaye* and the Valley of Hell 
Meanwhile tho columns moved to the 
different points assigned to them ; and 
on the 25th, at daybreak, Sainte- 
Suzanne crossed the bridge of Kehl, at 
the head of sixteen thousand men, and 
drove in the advanced posts of Kein- 
mayer towards the entrance of the 
Black Forest, and the valley of Kinzig. 
Ou the same day, the centre crossed at 
New Brisach, under the orders of St 
Cyr, and advanced towards Freiburg. 
Kray upon this moved a considerable 
part of his centre and reserves to the 
support of Keinmayer; but Sainte- 
Suzanne having thus executed his feint, 
suddenly remeasured his atepB, re- 
crossed the Rhine at Kehl, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to New 
Brisach, where he crossed again and 
formed a second line in the rear of St 
Cyr. On the 25th, Moreau also crossed 
at B&le with the reserve, and moved in 
the direction of Laufcnburg. 

10. These different and apparently 
contradictory movements threw the 
Austrian generals into the greatest per- 
plexity. Uncertain where the storm 
was likely to burst, they adopted the 
ruinous resolution of guarding equally 
every point ; and still inclining to the 
belief that the right and the Valley of 
Hell were really threatened, they re- 
tained thirty thousand men, under 
Starray and Keinmayer, on the right, 
and twenty-five thousand on the left in 
the rocks of the Vorarltyerg, while their 
| centre and reserve, now reduced to 
forty thousand men, were menaced by 
an attack from Lecourbe, Moreau, and 
St Cyr, at the head of seventy thousand 
combatants. The two following days 
were employed by Moreau in concen- 
trating his forces between Kehl and 
Freiburg; and the better to distract 
the enemy, Lecourbe soon after crossed 
the Rhine with the right wing at Para- 
dis and Richlingen, and, after throw- 
ing a bridge over at Stein, advanced 
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towards Engen and Stockach. On the lies before that town. Kray, with 
same day, the inaccessible fort of Ho- forty thousand men, was there in posi- 
henstqjiel capitulated without firing a tion, and the cavalry, above ndie thou- 
shot, and the left of I^ecourbe entered sand strong, presented the most impos- 
ing communication with Moreau and ing spectacle, drawn up in echelon in 
StCyr. Thus the whole French army, front of its walls. Moreau's design 
with the exception of the left wing, was to attack in front himself, at the 
under Sainte-Suzanne, which observed head of the reserve and part of the 
Keinmayer and Starray, and was to ad- centre ; while St Cyr, with his division, 
vance through the Valley of Hell, were was directed to turn the right of the 
converging, by Laufenburg and S chaff- enemy. But that general, being five 
hausen, towards the Imperial magazines leagues in the rear, could not come up 
at Engen and Moeskirch, which it was till a late hour of the day ; and Mo- 
evident could not be saved but by a reau, apprehensive lest, if the attack 
battle fought against most unequal were delayed, the enemy would re- 
odds. treat, commenced the action himself 

1 1. Ably profiting by the great ad- at the hee^l of thirty-two thousand 

vantages already gained, Moreau di- men. The chief efforts of the French 
rected Lecourbetoinove towards Stock- general were directed to gain posses- 
ach, in order to turn the centre of the sion of a plateau on the right of the 
enemy and cut off their communica- Imperialists, which would both have 
tion with the left wing under the Prince commanded their line of retreat and 
of Reues ; while he himself, with the facilitated his, own junction with St 
centre, reserve, and part of Lecourbe’s Cyr ; But he encountered the most 
corps, moved directly upon the town stubborn resistance. Kray had skil- 
of Engen, which it was anticipated fully availed himself of all the advan- 
would not be abandoned without a tages which the ground afforded him 
struggle, on account of the valuable ii* that quarter ; and for long all the 
magazines which it contained. Kray, efforts of tl# Republicans were unable 
on his part, assembled all the dispos- to drive back their opponents from the 
able force he could command in front vineyards and wooded heights, which 
of Engen, where he resolved to give they had occupied in force, and sur- 
battle, to gain time for the evacuation mounted with a numerous artillery, 
of his magazines upon Moeskirch. But At length the French carried the peak 
while he was concentrating his forces of Hohenhowen, the most elevated 
in that central position, the Prince of point on the field of battle ; and Mo- 
Lorraiue, who kept up the communi- reau, to distract the attention of the 
cation between the Austrian centre and Imperialists from this important point, 
left wing, and was retiring with info- and gain time for St Cyr to oome up, 
rior forces before Lecourbe, was sud- oommenoed a >*igorouB attack on the 
denly assailed by the French advanced- village of Khingen, on their left. To 
guard, under Molitor and Montrichard, restore the combat, the Austrian gen- 
and the cavalry of Nansouty, and en- oral strongly reinforced that important 
tirely routed. JThree thousand prison- post, while Moreau brought up his re- 
ers and eight pieces of cannon were serve to expel the enemy from it. At 
the immediate results of this brilliant first the Republicans were successful, 
affair ; but it became still more im- and the village was carried ; but Kray 
portant by the capture of Stockach, having chained in person at the head 
with all its magazines, directly in rear of the Hungarian grenadiers, they were 
of the position of Kray in front of driven out with great slaughter, and 
Engen. fled to the plain in extreme confusion. 

12. On the same day on which this Moreau, instantly advancing to the 
important success was gained on the spot, succeeded in restoring a certain 
right* the French centre, under Mo* degree of order, and in part regained 
reau in person, encountered the Aus- the ground which had been lost ; but 
trian main body in the vast plain which the Hungarians continued 'to hold the 
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village, and at nightfall all the avenues 
to it were still in their possession. 

IS. Meanwhile the division of Riche- 
panse, which had established itself on 
the peak of Hohfcnhowen, was exposed 
to a furious attack from the Austrian 
right ; the summit of the mountain 
resembled a volcano, which vomited 
forth fire in every direction; and it 
was easy to see, from the intensity of 
the light, which, as the twilight ap- 
proached, illuminated the heavens in 
that direction, that it was only by the 
greatest efforts that he could maintain 
his ground. At seven o’clock, how- 
ever, the vanguard of the corps of St 
Cyr, which had met with the greatest 
difficulties in the course of its march, 
and had been compelled to fight its way 
against Nauendorfs division through 
strong defiles, arrived in the field, and 
soon after began to take a«part in the 
action. The combat now because more 
equal ; and though the fire of artillery 
on both sides continued extremely vio- 
lent, it was evident that th<* enemy 
fought only to gain time to withdraw 
his stores and ammunition. In fact, ftt 
this hour the Austrian general received 
intelligence of the defeat of the Prince 
of Lorraine and the capture of Stock- 
ach, which threatened his line of com- 
munications. He therefore drew off 
his forces in the direction of Liptingen 
and Moeskirch, where he formed a junc- 
tion with that prince, who had re- 
treated with the remains of his division 
in the same direction. 

14. The Iosb of the Austrians in this 
battle was above seven thousand men, 
and that of the French was as great ; 
but the moral consequences of the suc- 
cess with which it terminated to the 
Republicans were incalculable. Like 
the victory of Stockach, gained by the 
Imperialists in the outset of the pre- 
ceding campaign, it at once raised the 
spirit of the army, and produced that 
confidence in themselves whioh is the 
surest prelude to still greater success. 
Kray, finding that the intensions of 
the enemy were now fully proclaimed, 
and that he had on his hands the whole 
strength of the French army, made the 
utmost efforts when too late to concen- 
trate his forces. Keinmayer, followed 


by the left wing of the French under 
Sainte-Suzanne, was advancing with 
the greatest expedition by the •Valley 
of Hell ; while Starray had received 
orders to hasten to the decisive point, 
leaving only six thousand in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mannheim, to observe the 
enemy’s forces in that quarter. Mo- 
reau, having received intelligence of 
this intended concentration of force, 
resolved to make the most of his pre- 
sent advantages, and attack the Aus- 
trians before they received any further 
reinforcements. On the 4th, the Im- 
perialists retired to a strong position 
in front of Moeskirch ; the whole front 
of their line was covered by a great 
ravine, which descends from Hendorf 
to Moeskirch, and itB left by the Ab- 
lach — a stream which flows in a rapid 
and rocky course into the Danube : 
the cavalry, and a reserve of eight 
battalions of grenadiers, were stationed 
on the heights of Rohrdorf. Powerful 
batteries commanded the chauss^e 
which approached Moeskirch, and by 
their concentric fire seemed to render 
all access impossible. In this formi- 
dable position were collected forty thou- 
sand foot-soldiers, and twelve thou- 
sand splendid cavalry, besides above 
two hundred pieces of cannon. 

15. Though Moreau had ordered 
Lecourbe to join him with all his dis- 
posable force, in order to take a part 
in the general action which was ap- 
proaching, yet he had not contrived 
matters so as to bring all his forces 
into the field at the same time. The 
consequence was, that Lecourbe, with 
that portion of his corps which had 
not taken a part in the action of the 
preceding day, first commenced the 
attack. He advanced with the great- 
est intrepidity to the assault of his old 
antagonist the Prince of Lorraine ; but 
he was received with so tremendous a 
fire, from the cross batteries which 
Kray had established on the heights, 
that his artillery was instantly dis- 
mounted, and he himself compelled to 
take refuge in the neighbouring woods 
to avoid toe merciless storm. Moreau, 
upon this, brought forward toe divi- 
sion Lorges, and attacked the position 
by its right and the village of Hendorf ; 
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but the attacking columns having been 
assailed by the enemy’s masses; who 
suddenly debouched from behind their 
batteries, were thrown into confusion 
and entirely routed. Encouraged by 
this success, Kray made a sally with 
his right wing, and advanced into the 
plain ; but it was received 4n so reso- 
lute a manner by the French left, that 
he was not only compelled to retire, 
but the victorious Republicans recover- 
ed all the ground they had lost, and 
Hendorf was earned by their pursuing 
columns, who entered pell-mell with 
the fugitives. At the same time Van- 
damme, with the Republican right, ad- 
vanced against the Imperial left, and 
attacked the village of Moeskirch. The 
Austrians defended it with the utmost 
resolution, and it was taken and re- 
taken several times : at length Lecourbe 
formed one of his divisions into four 
columns, which advanced simultane- 
ously to the attack. Nothing could 
resist their impetuosity ; they rushed 
down the sides of the ravines and up 
the opposite banks, and chased the 
Imperialists from the plateau, while 
Molitor drove them out of Moeskirch, 
and the victorious columns met in the 
centre of the place. 

16. Kray, seeing his left forced, skil- 
fully executed a change of position in 
the very middle of the battle. He drew 
back his left from the plateau which 
had been so obstinately disputed, and 
took up a position parallel to the Da- 
nube, with his centre still resting on 
the plateau of Rohrdorf. This new po- 
sition brought him on the flank of the 
division of Lorges, who was unsupport- 
ed on that side. Kray instantly saw 
his advantage, and charged the exposed 
division, which was overthrown, and 
driven back in such confusion that 
nothing but the opportune arrival of 
Delmas with six fresh battalions pre- 
vented the French line being entirely 
broken through at that point Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts — 
the Austrians to improve the advantage 
they had gained, the French to re- 
establish their line. Moreau executed 
a change of front, arranging his army 
parallel to that of the enemy; and, 
during the progress of this new forma- 


tion, the French division Delmas was 
furiously assailed, but all the # efforts of 
the Imperialists were unable to break 
his admirable infantry. Still, however, 
Kray redoubled his efforts, and charged 
himself at the head of his reserve 
against the division of Bastoul ; Mo- 
reau also brought up reinforcements, 
and the combat continued for two hours 
with various success, till at length the 
arrival of Kichepanse with a freBh di- 
vision induced the Austrian general to 
retire, which was done before nightfall 
in the best order, to the heights of 
Bucherni and Rohrdorf. 

17. In this action, so obstinately 
contested on both sides, the loss to the 
contending parties was nearly equal, 
amounting on each side to about six 
thousand men. The Austrians retained 
at the close of the day the plateau of 
Rohrdorf j» the French slept on great 
part of the field of battle. But all, the 
moral advantages of a victory were on 
the side of the latter ; and as, on the 
following day, the Imperialists retired 
across the Danube, they in reality 
achieved the object for which they 
contended.'* The success was balanced 
chiefly in consequence of the non- 
arrival of St Cyr with his division, who 
lingered at Liptingen : had he come up 
and taken a part in the action, it would 
probably have terminated in a total de- 
feat, the more disastrous to the Im- 
perialists that they fought with their 
backs to the Danube. The cause of 
this inactivity in so ^ble an officer, is 
to be found iij the nature of the first 
instructions he had received from Mo- 
reau, and the intercepting of the cou- 
riers which conveyed the second orders 
to hastenfto the decisive point. 

18. Following out the directions he 
had received, St Cyr, on the succeeding 
day, was leisurely moving parallel to 
the Danube, between that river and the 
Austrian army, when he came una- 
wares upon their whole force drawn up 
iu a small but strong position in front 
of the+bridge of Sigmaringen. The 
ground they oooupied wouldbarely ifave 
sufficed for the deploying of a single 
division, being formed by a bend of the 
Danube, the base of which, fronting the 
enemy, was covered by v a formidable 
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array of artillery, behind which the 
army was posted in Beven lines, almost 
forming V dose column, and protecting 
in this manner the passage of their 
stores over the river. Upon the ap- 
proach of the French, the surprise was 
equal on both sides. Kray, much alarm- 
ed, and apprehending an immediate at- 
tack, drew up his rearguard in battle 
array, and disposed the artillery which 
had crossed, as well as that which re- 
mained in their front, in such a man- 
ner as to enfilade all the roads by which 
the position might be approached. St 
Cyr also paused : with the half of his 
division, which alone had come up, he 
did not venture to attack* the whole 
Austrian army, but he insulted them 
by a battery of twelve pieces, which 
was pushed forward within cannon- 
shot ; and so weakened was the spirit 
of the Imperialists, that they replied to 
this fire only by a discharge from their 
numerous batteries, instead of Issuing 
from t-heir lines and sweeping the guns 
off by a charge of their powerful /cavalry . 
There can be little doubt that if Mo- 
reau, instead of lingering at Moeskirofe 
on the field of battle, had followed the 
traces of the enemy, joined St Cyr, and 
attacked them when backed by the Da- 
nube in this extraordinary position, ho 
would have succeeded in destroying a 
large part of their army. But that 
general, with all his groat qualities, 
had not the vigour in following up a 
success, which formed a leading cha- 
racteristic of his more enterprising 
rival * 

19. At Sigmaringen tlfe Austrian gen- 
eral was joined by Keinmayer with 
his whole division ; and with this aug- 
mented force he re-orossed tfce Danube 
at Riedlingen, and moved towards Bibe- 
rach. He had resolved to retire to the 
shelter of the intrenched camp at Ulm ; 
but his object in this movement was to 
cover the evacuation of the great ma- 
gazines at Biberach upon that fortress. 
Thither he was followed by the French 
army, and on the morning of the 9th 
Mfify their advanced posts found eighteen 
thousand Austrians posted at the re- 
markable defile which leads to that 
town. This rearguard was posted for 
the most part on a series of formidable 
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heights behind Biberach, which could 
be approached only by passing through 
that town, and afterwards traversing a 
road which ran through a morass. An 
advanced guard, consisting of ten bat- 
talions, and as many squadrons, with 
eight pieces of cannon, was placed in 
front of Biberach, at the entrance of the 
defile. This position, apparently hj 
hazardous, was necessary to cover the 
evacuation of the great magazines which 
that town contained, preparatory to the 
concentration of the whole army in the 
intrenched camp of Ulm. The ad- 
vanced gunrd was attacked by JSt Cyr 
with such -superior forces that they 
were speedily routed, and driven in the 
utmost disorder across the morass. Bi- 
beracli was so rapidly carried that the 
Austrians had not t ime to destroy their 
magazines, which fell in great part 
entire into the hands of the victors. 
Transported with ardour, the French 
dragoons and light troops traversed 1 ue 
town, and crossed the defile on the 
other side, notwithstanding a heavy 
and concentrated fire from the Aus- 
trian batteries. Such was the intimi- 
dation produced by their audacity, that 
the Imperialists fired by platoons upon 
the light troeps, as they would have 
done against a regular line, instead of 
combating them with the same species 
of force. In this affair Kray lost fif- 
| teen hundred prisoners, besides a thou- 
sand killed and Abounded, and five pieces 
of cannon ; but be gained time by it for 
the evacuation of his m aga .lines at Mem- 
miugen, which were transported in 
safety to the intrenched camp at Ulm. 
There his army was all collected in 
two days afterwards, numbering eighty 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand 
horse ; and after a campaign of unex- 
ampled activity, though of only fifteen 
days’ duration, the Republicans found 
their victorious columns on the banks 
of the Danube. 

20. In retiring to Ulm, Kray separated 
himself from his left wing, twenty-five 
thousand Btrong, in the Tyrol, and the 
detached corps on the Maine ; but the 
advantages of that central position were 
such as amply to counterbalance these 
circumstances. The intrenched camp, 
occupying both banks of the Danube 
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and the heights of St Michel, traced out tremely embarrassed, and Bix weeks 
by the prophetic wisdom of the Arch- were employed in the vain at^mpt to 
duke Charles, and connected with the dislodge a defeated army from this 
fortress, was of the most formidable stronghold — a striking proof of the 
description. The town and tete-de-pont judgment evinced by the Archduke 
>i\ the rivet were armed with a hun- Charles in its formation, and the ha- 
ired and forty pieces of heavy cannon ; portance of central fortifications in ar- 
' *e redoubts of the camp wer<?complete resting the progress of an invading 
jid lined with a proportional quantity army. 

f artillery : and not only were tlio ma- 22. As the efforts of Austria and 
' rincs in the place most ample, but Russia, during the Seven Years’ War, 
die extent of the works rendered all were shattered against the intrenched 
•don of a regular blockade out of the camp of Frederick at Buntzelwitz, so 
question. By remaining in this de- this important position seemed to be 
tensive position, the Austrian general the re plus ultra of the Republican 
not only preserved entire his own com- operations in this campaign. It was 
iii ideations and line of retreat by Do- hopeless tc* attempt to conquer bo 
nauworth and Ratisbon, but threatened strong a position by main force; and 
those of his adversary ; who, if he at- it was no easy matter to see by what 
tempted to pass either on the north or movement the Austrian general could 
south, exposed himself to the attack of be compelled to abandon it. For Mo- 
ri powerful army in Hank. Securely post- reau to move on, leaving eighty thou- 
*d in this central point, the Imperial- sand njen, supported by impregnable 
i*to daily received accessions of strength fortifications, in his rear, was impos- 
irom Bohemia and the Hereditary sible, as it would immediately have led 
States; while the French, weakened to the intercepting his communications 
by the detachments necessary to pre- with France ; while to attempt the 
serve their communications, and to ob- passage of the Danube in presence of 
serve the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, such a forc3 would have been in the 
soon began to loose that superiority highest degree perilous. The Austrians 
which, by the skilful concentration of soon reaped the benefits of this admir- 
their force, they had hitherto enjoyed ably chosen stronghold. The soldiers, 
in the campaign. lodged in excellent quarters, rapidly 

21. The difficulty of dislodging the recovered their strength ; while the 
Imperialists f)' *m this formidable po- morale of the army, which had been 
sition, was much augmented by the ne- extremely weakened by the continued 
cessity to which Moreau at this period disasters of the campaign, as quickly 
was subjected, of sending off nearly rose, when they perceived that a stop 
twenty thousand men under Moncey was at length ^ut to the progress of 
to cross the Alps by the St Gothard, the enemy. 

and take a share in the projected ope- 23. With a view to dislodge Kray, 
rations of the First Consul in Italy, Moreau advanced with his right in 
This great detachment restored the front; headquarters passed the Gunz 
balance between the contending par- on the right bank of the Danube, St 
ties, and the spirit of the Austrians Cyr followed with his division in 
was at the same time so much revived echelon, while Sainte - Suzanne, who 
by the sight of their vast forces within had advanced through the Valley of 
the intrenched camp, and the great re- Hell to Sigmaringen, received orders 
sources which they found in the place, to approach Ulm on the left bank, 
that Kray no longer hesitated to keep The Republicans were masters of no 
the field ; and even detached the corps bridge oyer the river, so that Sainto- 
of Starray and Keinmayer, which had Suzanne, with his single corps, was fit- 
suffered least in the preceding opera- posed to the attack of the whole Aus- 
tions, to the right bank of the Danube trian army. Finding that the distance 
and the confluence of the lller. Mo- of Moreau with the centre and right 
reaa accordingly found himself ex- wing precluded him from* giving any 
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effectual support to his left, Kray re- 
solved V direct all Mb disposable forces 
against that general. On the 16th the 
Archduke Ferdinand, at the head of 
the splendid Imperial cavalry, followed 
by several columns of infantry, sud- 
denly assailed this detached corps near 
Erbach. The attack was so impetuous, 
and the surprise so complete, that the 
Republicans were speedily routed ; and 
the Austrians, pressing forward with 
great vigour, not only drove them back 
in disorder above two leagues, but in- 
terposed their victorious columns be- 
tween the flying divisions. Nothing 
but the intrepidity and presence of 
mind of the French generals preserved 
their left wing from total destruction. 
But while Sainte-Suzanne did his utmost 
to retard the advance of the enemy, St 
Cyr, alarmed by the violence and re- 
ceding sound of the caunohade, which 
distinctly showed how much f-ho loft 
wing was losing ground, halted his 
corpR, and moved it towards the scene 
of danger; at. the same time; rapidly 
bringing up his artillery, ho placed it 
in batteries on the right bank of t&e 
Danube in such a manner as to en- 
filade the road by which the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand had issued from Ulm. 
Alarmed at this apparition on his left, 
which he feared was preparatory to 
a passage of the river by the French 
centre, the Archduke drew back his 
victorious columns to the intrenched 
camp, and an action was terminated in 
which, if properly supported, the Im- 
perialists might have achieved the de- 
struction of the whole Republican left 
wing, and possibly changed the issue 
of the campaign. 

24. Confounded by thA vigorous 
stroke on his left, and made sensible, 
by the firm countenance of the enemy, 
that they were resolved to risk a battle 
rather than relinquish the important 
position of Ulm, Moreau was thrown 
into a cruel perplexity. For several 
days he remained in a state of indeci- 
sion, merely directing St Cya to cross 
the Danube, to the support of Sainte- 
Suzanne ; so that, of the eleven divi- 
sions of which his army was composed, 
six wei-e oq. the right bank, and five 
on the left. At length he resolved to 


resume his operations on the right 
bank, and after moving St Cyr again 
across the river, and also Sainte-Su- 
zanue, advanced with his centre jmd 
right, followed by Sainte-Suzanne with 
the left, along the right bank towards 
Bavaria. Kray, upon this, made a 
sortie wifh ten thousand men on the 
moving mass. He attacked Souham’s 
division with great vigour ; but, after 
an obstinate conflict, the Imperialists 
retired to Ulm, after inflicting a severe 
loss on the enemy. Meanwhile, Mo- 
reaa continued his advance towards 
Bavaria, and on the 28th occupied 
Augsburg, directly in the rear of the 
Austrian army, on the high-road be- 
tween them and Munich. The intelli- 
gence of this event, however, had no 
effect in inducing the Imperial general 
to quit his stronghold ; on the con- 
trary, wisely judging that the advance 
of Moreau was only to excite alarm, or 
levy contributions, he wrote to the 
Aulic Council that Moreau would never 
advance into the Hereditary States 
leaving his great army behind him, 
and that he would merely push for- 
ward his parties in all directions to 
disquiet the enemy in his advance, and 
intercept his communications. His 
firmness was completely successful ; 
the Frencli general did not venture to 
advance further into Germany, as long 
as the enemy remained in such force 
in his rear ; while the lengthened stay 
of so immense a masR in one quarter 
speedily rendered provisions scarce in 
the French army, and induced such 
disorders as rendored necessary several 
severe examples, and a new organisa- 
tion of great part of their army. 

25. Finding that Kray had pene- 
trated his design, and fbmained firm at 
Ulm, in such a position as to endanger 
his communications if he continued 
his present advance, Moreau conceived 
a new and more decisive project, which 
was to pass the Danube below Ulm, 
and cut the Austrian army off from its 
great magazines in Bohemia. With 
this view, the advanced guard, which 
had occupied Augsburg, and levied a 
contribution of 600,000 florins (£60,000) 
on that flourishing city, was with- 
drawn, and the army was preparing to 
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follow in this direction, when their 
movement was interrupted by a sud- 
den irrnption of the Austrians on the 
right bank. In effect, Kray, perceiv- 
ing'* his adversary’s design, collected 
thirty thousand men in the intrenched 
camp, with which, during the night, 
he crossed the bridge of Ulmj and as- 
sailed, at break of day, the flank of the 
French army. The tempest fell on 
the left wing, under the orders of Riche- 
panse ; it was speedily enveloped by 
superior forces, broken, and placed in 
a state of the greatest danger. From 
this almost desperate condition the 
Republicans were rescued by a season- 
able and able attack by Key, who, 
having received orders to support the 
menaced corps, flew to the scene of 
danger, and advanced with such vigour 
against the Austrian vanguard, posted 
on the plateau of Kerchberg, that it 
was defeated with the loss of a thou- 
sand prisoners. Emboldened by this 
success, Richepanse halted his retiring 
columns, faced about, and renewed the 
combat with Kray, who, finding supe- 
rior forces of the enemy now accumu- 
lating, withdrew to his intrenchments. 
Seldom did the French army incur 
greater danger ; the Austrians in half 
an hour would have gained the bridge 
over the iller, cut through the middle 
of the Republicans, and possibly, by 
opening a communication with the 
Prince of Reuss in the mountains of 
Tyrol, have retrieved all the disasters 
of the campaign. 

26. Heavy rains, which fell at this 
time, precluded the possibility of ac- 
tive operations for nearly a week ; but 
Moreau was still intent on prosecuting 
his movement upon the Lower Danube. 
With this vievi, he spread his troops 
along the whole lino of the Upper 
Lech ; Lecourbe made himself master 
of Landsberg, and continuing his march 
down the course of that river, entered 
a Beoond time into Augsburg, directly 
in the rear of the Imperialists. At the 
same time, the centre and left descend- 
ed the Kamlach, Qunz, and Minelel, 
towards Krumbach, Giinzburg, and 
Burgau — thus accumulating almost all 
the Republican army between the Aus- 
trians and Bavaria. Threatened by 


such superior forces, Starray, who com- 
manded the detached corps of the Aus- 
trians in that quarter, was obliged to 
cross to the left bank of the Danube. 
This able movement re-established the 
Republican affairs in that quarter : 
.Kray, in his turn, now saw his con- 
nections with the interior threatened, 
and himself reduced to the necessity 
of either abandoning his intrenchmentB, 
or making an effort with his whole dis- 
posable force to re-establish his com- 
munications. 

27. Finding his adversary still immov- 
ably fixed at [Jim, Moreau, after having 
concentrated his forces on the southern 
bank of thq Danube, between Giinz- 
burg and Donauworth, resolved to at- 
tempt the passage by main force. Far 
from penetrating his design, Starray, 
who commanded the Imperial forces 
on the opposite bank, sentall his troops, 
except eight battalions and a few squa- 
drons, towards Ulm, where Kray lay 
inactive — neither attempting anything 
against tjie French under Richepanse, 
between him and the Tyrol, nor taking 
any step3 to secure his last and most 
important communications with the 
rich and fertile plains of Bohemia. 
Moreau ably profited by the supineness 
of his antagonist. After several un- 
successful attempts, which distracted 
the enemy’s attention, the passage was 
effected on the 19th at Blindheim 
(Blenheim) with that romantic gallan- 
try which so often in similar situations 
has characterised the French arms. 
The Austrians immediately hastened 
from all quarters to crush the enemy, 
before he was firmly established on the 
left bank; but Lecourbe, pushing on 
to Schwin'tingen, which lay between 
their detachments, prevented their 
junction ; and, after a murderous con- 
flict, not only succeeded in maintain- 
ing his position, but made prisoners 
three battalions of the enemy. 

28. Both parties now hastened with 
all their disposable forces to the scene 
of actiog. Lecourbe speedily crossed 
over the remainder of his corps to the 
left bank, and advanced with fifteen 
thousand men to Hdchstedt, while 
Kray detached the greater part of his 
cavalry and light artillery* to the sup- 
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port of Starray. The Austrian gene- 
ral, not finding himself in sufficient 
strength to resist the increasing masses 
of the enemy, retired to Dillingen, se- 
verely harassed by the French cavalry, 
which made above a thousand men 
prisoners. Kray advanced two thou- 
sand cuirassiers to extricate his infan- 
try, and a desperate m£14e took place 
between the Republican and Imperial 
cavalry, in which the Austrian horse 
maintained their high character, but 
could not bear up against the great su- 
periority of the enemy. After a bloody 
conflict, in the course of which Moreau 
and Lecourbe repeatedly charged in 
person, the Imperialists retired behind 
the Brenz, leaving the enemy securely 
established on the left bank of the 
Danube. Thus the Republican cavalry 
gained a glorious success on the very 
plains where, a century before, the in- 
capacity of Marshal Tallara had endan- 
gered the crown of Louis XW., and 
brought an unheard-of disaster on the 
French arms.* 

29. The consequences of this victory 
were decisive. Twenty pieces of can- 
non, and four thousand prisoners, had 
been captured in these continued com- 
bats ; but, what was of far more im- 
portance, Kray was cut off from his re- 
sources in Bohemia, and obliged to 
evacuate the intrenched camp of Ulm. 
Compelled to abandon that important 
position, he left a garrison of ten thou- 
sand men within its walls, and having 
stationed his cavalry on the Brenz so 
as to cover hia movement, and des- 
patched his grand park, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons* on the road to Nere- 
sheim and Nordlingen, he fiimself fol- 
lowed with the remainder of his army 
in three divisions, and after undergo- 
ing unparalleled fatigues and priva- 
tions, during a continued forced march 
of four days, arrived on the 23d, late 
in the evening, at Nordlingen. This 
inarch of the Austrians, in a semicircle, 
of which the Republicans occupied the 
bape, was performed with thd greatest 
expedition, chiefly during the night, 
and was conducted with a degree of 


* In the battle of Blenheim, gained by 
Marlborough in the year 1704. 
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military talent which rescued them 
from their embarrassments, and re- 
flects the highest honour on^the ca- 
pacity and determination of their com- 
mander. The opposing generals seefhed 
to have changed places, during the 
eventful period from the 14th to the 
23d J une : the supineness of the Im- 
perial commander during the first four 
days, when the able Republican move- 
ment was in preparation, exposed him 
to the greatest dangers, from which he 
was afterwards extricated not less by 
his own ability, when roused to a sense 
of the perils which surrounded him, 
than by the tardiness and irresolution 
which deprived the French general of 
the fruits of his movement, at the very 
moment when they were within his 
grasp. Had Moreau, with his victori- 
ous and concentrated army, fallen per- 
pendicularly on the flank of the Impe- 
rialists, when performing their perilous 
march to regain their communications, 
the vanguard would probably have been 
separated from the rear, great part 
of the park taken, and the triumph of 
Hohenlinden been contemporary with 
that of Marengo. 

30. During the last day’s march, be- 
fore arriving at Nordlingen, the Impe- 
rial cavalry were severely pressed by 
the French, and the exhaustion of the 
troops was such that the Austrian gen- 
eral deemed it indispensable to give 
them a day’s rest, to recover from their 
fatigues. Moreau, finding that the ene- 
my had gained several marches upon 
him, and that he could not hope to 
force him to a general engagement, re- 
solved to change his direction, and, by 
occupying Munich, and laying Bavaria 
under contribution, both separate Kray 
irretrievably from his left wing, under 
the Prince of Reuss, in the Tyrol, and 
secure for himself till the consequences 
of the most brilliant victory. For this 
purpose he detached General Decaen 
with ten thousand men, who set out 
on the 25th from Dillingen, marched in 
the three following days forty leagues, 
and, after defeating the troops of Meer- 
felt stationed to protect the electoral 
capital, entered Munich on the 28th. 
The elector, taken by surprise, had 
hardly time to take refuge with his 
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family behind the leer, under the es- 
cort of the Austrian troops. At the 
same tirpe, Richepanse with his corps 
invested Ulm on both sides of the 
DaiAibe, and Kray leisurely continued 
his retreat towards the upper palati- 
nate, abandoning the whole of Suabia 
and Franconia to the enemy. , 

31. Montrichard, with the Republi- 
can vanguard, came up with the Im- 
perialists, who had crossed the Danube, 
and were posted in front of Neubuvg. 
Gamed away by an impetuous cou- 
rage, he immediately commenced an 
attack ; but Kray, who was at hand 
with twenty-five thousand men, made 
him repent his temerity, and suddenly 
assailing the French with greatly supe- 
rior forces, threw them into disorder, 
and drove them back above two leagues 
in the utmost confusion. The ap- 
proach of night, and the arrival of 
Lecourbe with great reinforcements, 
induced him to withdraw his victorious 
troops across the Danube, after this 
success ; and, finding that he could not 
establish himself on the Lech before 
the enemy, he continued his march 
during the night, reached Ingolstadt, 
repassed the Danube, and, descending 
the right bank of that river, advanced 
towards Landskut. In this engage- 
ment the Republicans had to lament 
the loss of the brave Latourd’ Auvergne, 
deemed the first grenadier of France. 
A model of every warlike virtue, this 
soldier, though a captain by rank, had 
taken a musket on his shoulder as a 
private grenadier. lie perished from 
the stroke of a lance, while repulsing 
in the front rank a charge of Imperial 
cavalry. Such was the esteem in which 
he waB held, that the wholo army wore 
mourning for h : m for three days ; and 
a monument was erected on the spot 
where he fell, which, according to the 
noblo expression of General Dessolles 
in his order of the day on the occasion, 
“consecrated to virtue and courage, 
was put under the protection of the 
brave of every age and country.” . It 
waB not in vain that this touching 
appeal was made to German honour. 
The Archduke Charles at a subsequent 
period, when the fortune of war had re- 
stored the country where it stood to the 


power of the Imperialists, took it un- 
der his especial protection. It sur- 
vived all the disasters whiclf over- 
whelmed the throne of Napoleon, and 
still remains, in the midst of a foreign 
land, a monument honourable alike to 
the French who erected, and the Im- 
perialists who protected it. 

32. Notwithstanding -all his dili- 
gence, Kray could not reach Munich 
before the French; and he had the 
mortification, on reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, of finding that 
it was already in the hands of the 
enemy, and that his communication 
with his left wing in the Tyrol was 
irrecoverably cut off Continuing his 
retreat, therefore, ho left the banks of 
the Iser for those of the Inn, and ar- 
rived in five marches by Wasserburg, 
Hohenlinden, and Haag, at the camp 
of Ampfing, He was there joined by 
the corps of Meerfelt, which had re- 
tired frDm Munich ; the corps of the 
Prince of Cond6 received orders to 
advance to his support from Salzbourg; 
and, as he approached the Hereditary 
States, the Imperial general began to 
receive thos^reinforcements, which the 
patriotism of their inhabitants never 
fails to afford to the Austrian mon- 
archy when seriously menaced with 
danger. 

33. Both parties at this period re- 
ceived intelligence of the battle of 
Marengo and armistice of Alessandria, 
which shall immediately be noticed; 
and not doubting that it would speedily 
be followed by a suspension of arms 
in Germany as ‘Well as Italy, Moreau 
resolved to take advantage of the short 
period which remained to clear his ex- 
treme light of the Prince of ReUss, 
who from the mountains of Tyrol was 
now in a situation, from the advance 
of the French army into the heart of 
Germany, to threaten its communica- 
tions. For this purpose Lecourbe was 
detached, with the right wing of the 
army, towards Feldkirch, the formi- 
dable position which covered the north- 
west of tliat rugged district, and against 
which all the efforts of Massena and 
Oudinot had failed in the preceding 
campaign. The troops who garrisoned 
its intrenchments had beytn in great 
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part drawn away to keep up the com- 
munication with the Prince of CondO 
and th% main body of the Imperialists 
on the eastern frontier of Tyrol ; and 
those which remained were so scatter- 
ed over many different points, as to be 
incapable of rendering effectual resist- 
ance at any. After some trifling suc- 
cesses at Fusen and Immenstadt, Coire 
and Luciensteg were abandoned to the 
enemy, whose superiority of force ren- 
dered opposition impossible; and al- 
though the Austrians, in the first in- 
stance, gained some advantage before 
Feldkirch, they found themselves in 
the end unable to man sufficiently its 
extensive works, and on the following 
day that celebrated stronghold, which 
had lost much of its importance from 
the new theatre on which the war 
was carried on, was abandoned to the 
enemy. While Lecourbe was thus 
clearing the right of the* Republican 
position, Sainte-Suzanne, who had been 
despatched to the Lower Rhine to or- 
ganise the French forces in that direc- 
tion, was performing the Baidc service 
on the banks of the Maine. He in- 
vested Philippsburg, and advanced*to 
Asehaffenburg, where the* Imperialists 
were repulsed ; and the Lower Maine 
was speedily cleared of their troops. 

34. Matters were in this situation, 
when the truce which had been con- 
cluded at Alessandria between France 
and Austria a month before, was ex- 
tended to Germany, under the appel- 
lation of the Armistice of Parsdorf. By 
this subsidiary* treaty, hostilities were 
terminated at ali points in the Empire, 
and were not to be resumed without 
twelve days' notice. The French oc- 
cupied all the country fron^ Balzers in 
the Orisons, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, to the sources of the Inn ; the 
whole valley of that river, from the 
latter point, by the reverse of the 
mountains to the sources of the Lech, 
and the intermediate country occupied 
by their troops along the Iser to its 
junction with the Danube; and from 
thence by Weissenburg and •the Red- 
nitz to the Maine. The fortresses in- 
cluded within this line, still in the 
hands of the Imperialists, particularly 
Ulm, Ingo^stadt, and Philippsburg, 


were to remain in their possession, on 
the condition, on the one hand, that 
their garrisons were not to be augment- 
ed, and on the other, that tttey were 
to be provisioned every ten days, uvder 
the superintendence of commissioners 
named by the belligerent powers. In 
the circumstances in which the Austri- 
ans then were — threatened with inva- 
sion in the Hereditary States in their 
most vulnerable quarter, the valley of 
the Danube — this armistice was a most 
fortunate event, and gave them abreath- 
ing-time, of which they stood much 
in need, to repair their shattered forces, 
and prepare for the further struggles 
which awaited the monarchy. 

Important as these events were, they 
were eclipsed by those which, during 
the same period, occurred to the south 
of the Alps. 

35. An ordinary general, terrified at 
the dangers with which the southern de- 
partments were threatened, would have 
hastened with the army of reserve to 
the Var, in order to protect the me- 
naced frontier of Piedmont. But Na- 
poleon, who was well aware of the 
difficulties attending a front attack 
upon the Imperialists in that moun- 
tainous region, and appreciated with 
all the force of his genius the import- 
ance of the central position which he 
occupied in Switzerland, determined 
upon a more important and decisive 
operation. This was to cross the Alps 
by one of the central passes after the 
Austrians were far advanced in Pied- 
mont, interpose between them and their 
resources, cut them off from their com- 
munication with the Hereditary States, 
and compel them to fight under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, 
with their front towSrds Lombardy, 
and their rear shut in by the Mediter- 
ranean sea and the inhospitable ridges 
of the Apennines. Defeat in such cir- 
cumstances could not be other than 
ruin, while a disaster to the French 
would.be of comparatively little im- 
portance, as their retreat, at least for 
the infantry and cavalry, was secure 
over the passes Of the St Gothard or 
the Simplon into Switzerland, which 
was still in their hands, and ‘where ex- 
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perience had proved they could resist 
the utmost efforts of the Imperialists. 

86. But before this great blow could 
be struck, the French had a desperate 
and*hopoless struggle to maintain on 
the ridges of the Apennines. During 
the winter months, while the Austrians 
were reposing from their fatigues, and 
repairing their losses in men, horses, 
and equipments, in the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, the French army, perched 
on the rugged summits of the moun- 
tains, had to contend at once with the 
hardships incident to those sterile 
regions, and the contagious maladies 
which they brought with them from 
their disastrous campaign in the plains. 
No words can describe the sufferings 
they underwent during that afflicting 
period. A few regiments lost two 
thousand men in the hospitals of Geuoa 
in four months ; the wants of the 
troops, without shoes, blankets, or 
winter clothing, produced universal in- 
subordination ; and the authority of 
the officors being generally lost under 
the influence of the common calamities, 
vast numbers openly abandoned their 
colours and returned into France. The 
French army was rapidly melting away 
under such accumulated disasters, and 
everything announced an easy conquest 
of Genoa to the Imperialists, when the 
torrent was arrested by the energetic 
measures adopted by the First Consul 
immediately after he assumed the reins 
of public affairs. 

37. His first care was to appoint 
Masaena, whose abilities in mountain 
warfare had been so fully tried, and 
who was so well acquainted, from the 
campaigns of 1795 and 1796, with that 
country, to the direction of the army ; 
and upon assuming the command, that 
able general issued an energetic pro- 
clamation in Napoleon’s name to the 
troops : — “ The first quality of a sol- 
dier,” said he, 44 is to bear with con- 
stancy the privations of war ; valour 
is but a secondary consideration. Many 
corps have abandoned their colours; 
they have remained deaf to the voice 
of their officers. Are, then, the brave 
men of Castiglione, Rivoli, and Neu- 
markt no more ? Rather than desert 
their colours, they would have perished 


at their feet. Your rations, "you ex- 
plain, have not been regularly distri- 
buted. What would you have clone, if, 
like the 18th and 32d regiments, you 
had found yourselves in the midst of 
the desert, without either bread or 
water, having nothing but horse and 
camel flesh to subsist on ? 4 Viotory 
will give us bread,’ said they. And 
you desert your standards ! Soldiers of 
Italy ! a new general is to take the com- 
mand of you; he waB ever with the 
advanced guard in the dayB of your 
glory ; place your confidence in him — 
he will again chain victory to your 
standards. These energetic words, 
and still more the magic of Napoleon’s 
name, had a* prodigious effect on the 
French soldiers, ever liable to pass with 
rapidity from one extreme to another. 
The desertion speedily diminished, and 
some severe examples which Massena 
made immediately after his arrival, 
stopped>it altogether. 

38. At the same time, the vigour of 
the First Consul provided more sub- 
stantial allditions to the comforts of the 
men. Their rations were augmented, 
ana distributed with regularity ; a por- 
tion of their arrears was discharged ; 
and by incredible exertions, not only 
were ample supplies conveyed to their 
frigid bivouacs, but fresh clothing pro- 
vided for their shivering limbB. By 
those means the spirit of the soldiers 
was in a short time so restored, that 
an army, which a few weeks before 
seemed menaced with approaching dis- 
solution, became capable of the most 
persevering exertions. A new organi- 
sation was completed by Massena, and 
four regiments which he brought with 
him, in the^iighest state of equipment, 
from the north of Switzerland, became 
the model on which the army was form- 
ed. The army, which amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand men, in Liguria, 
and eight thousand on the summits of 
the Alps, from the Col d’ Argentine to 
Mont Cenis, was divided into three 
corps. The right, under the command 
of Boult* sixteen thousand strong, oc- 
cupied Gavi, the Campo-Fredde, the 
Bochetta, and the summit of tbevalleyB 
leading from Piedmont to Genoa ; the 
centre, consisting of twelve thousand. 
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guarded the ridges extending westward, 
and from thence, through Cadebone, 
Vado, ^Savona, and the Col de Tende, 
towards France ; while the left wing, 
under Thurreau, perched on the sum- 
mit of the Alps which form the western 
boundary of the plain of Piedmont, 
watched the important passes of Mont 
Cenis, the Little St Bernard, and the 
Col de Genevre, The Austrians, can- 
toned in the plain below, and at the 
entrance of the numerous valleys which 
were occupied by the enemy, were so 
much scattered, that out of ninety-six 
thousand men who composed their ac- 
tive troops, not more than Bixty thou- 
sand could be assembled fgr operations 
on the Bormida and in the Apennines. 
This force, however, was amply suffi- 
cient for the object in view, which was 
the expulsion of the French from Italy; 
and at length the order fyom Vienna 
arrived, and active operations com- 
menced on the 6th April. 4 
39. The city of Genoa, against which 
all the efforts of the Imperialists were 
now directed, is situated at the centre 
of the gulf which bears its name, a#d 
from a very early period has occupied 
a distinguished place in the history of 
modern Europe. Placed on the south- 
ern slope of the Apennines, where they 
dip into the Mediterranean sea, it ex- 
hibits a succession of lofty buildings, 
terraces, gardens, and palaces, rising 
one, above another in imposing masses 
from the water’s edge to a very great 
height The streets of palaces, rising 
tier above tier from the sea, girdle with 
the long lines of thrir bright white 
houses the vast sweep of the harbour, 
the mouth of which iB marked by a 
huge natural mole of rock, surmounted 
by a magnificent lighthouse tower. The 
gay and glittering aspect of the build- 
ings, ascending in succession from the 
bay to the summit of the hills which 
screen it from the north ; the splen- 
dour of the palaces which adorn its 
higher quarters; the picturesque air 
of the towers and fortifications by 
which it is surmounted ; the ‘'contrast 
between the dazzling whiteness of the 
edifices, and the dark green of the firs 
and olives by which they are shrouded; 
the blue se&fvhich washes the southern 


ramparts of the city, and reflects its in- 
numerable domes and spires — form a 
spectacle at once so varied aqd gorge- 
ous, as to have early captivated the ima- 
gination of the Italians, and secured 
for it the appellation of “ Genova la 
Superba.” 

40. A* double circle of fortifications, 
rising above one another on the suc- 
cessive ridges which, on the land side, 
surmount the walls, surrounds this 
splendid city. These exterior fortifi- 
cations are the famous lines closely re- 
sembling those which, in ancient days, 
Burrounded the Epipolro of Syracuse, 
which, converging inland, and running 
up the hills from the eastern and west- 
ern extremities of the city, meet at the 
apex on their summit. The outer or 
Exterior walls consist of a triangle of 
nine thousand toises in circumference. 
On the south, bounded by the sea, this 
line extends from the point of the Lan- 
terne, at the mouth of the rivulet called 
the Polcevera, to the mouth of the Bis- 
agno : the eastern side runs along the 
banks of the Bisagno to the fort of 
Eperon, which forms the apex of the 
triangle, and the western descends from 
that elevated point to the Lanteme 
along the margin of the Polcevera. The 
batteries on the western side command 
the whole valley of the Polcevera, with 
the long and straggling faubourg of St 
Pierre d’ Arena, which runs through its 
centre ; those on the east, on the other 
hand, are themselves commanded by 
the heights of Monte Rattj and Monte 
Faccio, a circumstance which rendered 
it necessary to occupy them by de- 
tached outworks, which are colled the 
forts of Quizzi, of Richelieu, and of San 
Tecla, on the Madonna del Monte. 
Higher up the Apennines than the 
Fort Eperon, is the plateau of the Two 
Brothers, which is commanded in rear 
by the Diamond Fort, perched on a 
summit twelve hundred toises from 
Foil; Eperon. The peculiar situation 
of Genoa, lying on the rapid declivity 
where the Apennines descend into the 
B6A, rendered it necessary to include 
these mountains in its rear in the ex- 
terior line of its fortifications, and to 
occupy so many points beyond their 
wide circuit by detached outworks, 
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which give the ridges by which it is 
encircled the appearance of an immense 
castle. 'The interior line which sur- 
rounds "the city properly so called, is 
susceptible of some defence ; but the 
possession of the outer works would 
render any protracted resistance im- 
possible, as the batteries on, the Lan- 
terns and the fort of Eperon would ex- 
pose the city to the horrors of a bom- 
bardment. 

41 . Early in March, Admiral Keith, 
who commanded the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, established a close 
blockade of the harbour of Genoa and 
its dependencies, which promised to 
augment extremely the difficulties of 
the besieged ; and in the beginning of 
April, General Melaa having completed 
his preparations, moved forward in 
three columns to the attack of the 
French defensive positions. Ott, with 
the left wing, fifteen thousand strong, 
waB intrusted with the attack of the 
French right, and the forts on Monte 
Faccio; Mclas, with the centre, con- 
sisting of twenty-four thousand, was to 
ascend the valley of the Bormida, and 
separate the centre of the enemy from 
their left wing ; while Elnitz with the 
right, amounting to eighteen thousand 
Holdiers, was to assail their left, and to 
facilitate the important and decisive 
movements of Melas in the centre. 
These attacks all proved successful. 
'Phe Imperialists experienced every- 
where the most vigorous resistance, and 
the courage and enterprise on both 
sides deemed exalted to the highest 
pitch by the great object for which they 
contended, and the lofty eminences, 
mid-way between the plain and the 
clouds, on which the struggle took 
place. But the resolution of the Aus- 
trians, aided by their great superiority 
of numbers, and the advantage which 
the initiative always gives in mountain 
warfare, at length overcame all the aid 
which the French derived from the pos- 
session of the heights and the fortifica- 
tions by which they were strengthened. 

42. Soult, on the French left-centre, 
driven from Montenotte, the first scene 
of Napoleon’s triumphs, was thrown 
back upon Genoa; while Savona, Ca- 

vol. v. 


debone, and Yado, were occupied by 
the Imperialists, and the extreme left 
of the French, under Suchet, was alto- 
gether detached from the centre, and 
driven off towards France, Hohen- 
zollern, who was intrusted with the 
attack of the Bochetta, drove the French 
from the neighbourhood of Qavi for up 
that important pass, and with Borne 
difficulty succeeded in attaining the 
crest of the mountains ; while, on the 
Austrian left,Klenau obtained the most 
important advantages. Commencing 
his inarch from the valley of the Treb- 
bia, he advanced in three columns up 
the narrow ravines which lead to the 
eastern fortifications of Genoa, carried 
the summit of the mountains, drove 
the Republicans from the Monte Faccio 
and the Monte Ratti, and invested the 
forts of Quizzi, Richelieu, and Son 
Tecla, within cannon-shot of the walls 
of the city. Its inhabitants were vari- 
ously agitated with hopes and fears, as 
the firing of the musketry and cannon 
came nearer and nearer. At length the 
smoke was distinctly visible, even from 
tb$ interior ramparts ; and while the 
broken regiments of Soult were enter- 
ing the city from the westward, by the 
gates of the Lanterne, the whole heavens 
to the north and east were illuminated 
by the fires of the bivouacs, from the 
crowded summits of the Monte Faccio. 

43. The situation of Mossena was 
now highly critical; the more especially 
as a large and influential part of the in- 
habitants were strongly attached to the 
cause of the Imperialists, and ardently 
desired deliverance from the democratic 
tyranny to which for years they had 
been subjected. The effervescence in the 
city was exireme, especially among the 
working-classes, who had been grievous- 
ly straitened from the cessation of com- 
merce since the French government 
had been established, and the English 
blockade had closed their harbour. 
Their ardour, strongly excited by the 
sight of the Austrian watchfires, and 
the sound of the tocsin, which inces- 
santly rang to rouse the peasants 
the neighbouring mountains, was with 
difficulty restrained even by the pre- 
sence of a garrison, now increased, 
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by the refluence from all quarters, to 
twenty thousand men. But Massena 
was nora man to b$ easily daunted ; 
and on this accumulation of force in 
the central position of Genoa, he found* 
ed his hopes of expelling the enemy 
from the posts most threatening to the 
city. By daybreak on the 7th he threw 
open the gatos of the town, and attack* 
ed the Austrian division on the Monte 
Faccio with such vigour, that in a short 
time that important post was regain* 
ed ; the Imperialists were driven from 
the Monte Cornua, Torriglio, and all 
the passes of the Apennines in that 
direction, and fifteen hundred men 
made prisoners, who were J>efore night- 
fall marched through the astonished 
crowds into the interior of the city. 

44. On the same day a series of ob- 
stinate engagements took place on the 
Austrian right between Elqitz and Su- 
chet, which, though attended with 
varied success, upon the whole tad the 
effect of establishing the Imperialists 
in great strength on the heights of St 
Giaoomo and Vado, and completing the 
separation of the French left wingfrqjn 
the centre of their army god the city 
of Genoa. No sooner was the French 
general informed of this disaster, than 
he perceived that it was. not by any 
transient success on the Monte Faccio, 
but by a vigorous effort towards Savona, 
and for the re-establishment of his com- 
munications with Suchet, that the tor- 
rent of disaster was to be arrested. 
With this view he formed his army into 
three divisions? the first, under Miollis, 
being intrusted with the defence of the 
city and environs of Genoa ; the second, 
under Gazan, was to advance from Vol- 
tri towards Sasselo ; whil* the third, 
under Massena in person, was to move 
along the sea-coast. Suchet at the same 
time received orders to suspend his 
retreat, and co-operate in the general 
attack, which, it was hoped, would lead 
to the capture of the Austrian division 
at Montenotte and Savona, and re-esta- 
blish the important communications 
vrtth Suchet and France. The execu- 
tion of the combined attack was fixed 
for the 9th of April. 

45. Meanwhile Melas, having so far 
strengthen^ Elnitz on the heights of 


Yado, as to enable him to make head 
against Suchet, resolved to move with 
the bulk of his forces against Massena 
at Genoa, wisely judging that the prin- 
cipal efforts of his opponent would be 
directed to the opening a communica- 
tion with France and the left wing of 
his army,. With this view he moved 
forward Hohenzollern on the evening 
of the 8th, who, after a sharp resist- 
ance, carried the Bochetta by moon- 
light, which had been abandoned after 
the reverse on the Monte Faccio, and 
drove the French down the southern 
side to Campo Marone. This success 
so entirely disconcerted Soult, who di- 
rected Gazan’s division, that though he 
had gained considerable advantages, he 
deemedit prudent to suspend the march 
of his troops. On the following night, 
however, having been strongly rein- 
forced by the general-in-chief, he as- 
sailed with superior forces the division 
of St-Julien at La Yereira, and after a 
desperate conflict routed it with the loss 
of fifteen hundred prisoners and seven 
standards. But this success was more 
than compensated by the disaster which 
on the same dny befell the left of the 
French at Cogoletto, who were over- 
whelmed by Melas, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Massena, in person, 
and driven back, sword in hand, to the 
neighbourhood of Voltri. At the same 
time, Elnitz and Suchet combated with 
divided success on the Monte Giacomo. 
At first the Republicans were victori- 
ous, and an Austrian brigade command- 
ed by General Ulm, separated from the 
main body, was surrounded and com- 
pelled to lay down its arms. But this 
advantage having led Suchet to attempt 
on the following day the attack of the 
Monte Giaoomo itself, a lofty ridge of 
prodigious strength, ne was repulsed 
with great slaughter, and, after leaving 
the slopes of the mountain and its 
snowy crest covered with the dead and 
the dying, driven back in confusion to 
Melogno and Sette Pani on the sea- 
coast. 

46. Thus, though the Republicans 
combated everywhere with rare intre- 
pidity, and inflicted fully as great a 
loss on their adversaries as they receiv- 
ed themselves, yet, on the whole, the 
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object of their exertions was frustrated. 
Gigantic efforts had been made, blood 
had flowed in torrents, and the rival 
armies,'* amidst the rocks and clouds 
of Ahe Apennines, had struggled with 
unheard-of obstinacy, but still the 
Austrians retained their advantage; 
their columns remained interposed in 
strength between the French centre 
and left, and the multitude of killed 
and wounded was weakening, in an 
alarming degree, an army now cut off 
from all external assistance. Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts 
to concentrate their forces, and bring 
this murderous warfare to a termina- 
tion. On the 15th, Melas renewed the 
attack with the utmost vigour at Ponte 
Ivrea, and at the same time reinforced 
Hohenzollern on his left, and directed 
him to press down from the Bochetta, 
and threaten the communication of the 
French with Genoa. The soldiers of 
both armies, though exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of pro- 
visions, fought with the utmost ob- 
stinacy on the following day; but at 
length Soult, finding that his rear was 
threatened by a detachment of Ho- 
henzollern’s, fell back to Voltri, over- 
throwing in his course the Austrian 
brigade who endeavoured to dispute 
the passage. On the same day, Mas- 
sena in person was repulsed by the Im- 
perialists under Latterman ; and find- 
ing his retreat also menaced by Ho- 
henzollem, he too retreated to Voltri 
in the night, where the two French di- 
visions were united on the following 
morning. 

47. But the Imperialists, who now 
approached from all quarters, gave the 
wearied Republicans no rest in this po- 
sition. From the heights of Monte 
Fayole, Melas neheld the confusion 
which prevailed in the army of his op- 
ponents ; while the corps of Ott, whose 
right wing now began to take a partin 
the hostilities, already threatened Ses- 
tri, and the only line of retreat to 
Genoa which still remained to them. 
A general attack was immediately com- 
menced. Melas descended the Monte 
Fayole ; while Ott, whose troops were 
comparatively fresh, assailed the French 
from the eastern side, and by a detach- 


ment menaced the important post of 
Sestri in their rear. Ott force&his way 
to Voltri, while Soult was sail reso- 
lutely combating Melas on the heights 
of Madonna del Aequo, at the foot of 
Monte Fayole, and a Beene of matchless 
horror and confusion immediately en- 
sued. Soult, informed that his com- 
munications were threatened, instantly 
began his retreat ; the victorious troops 
of Ott were assailed at once by the fly- 
ing columns of that general, who fought 
with the courage of despair, and the 
troops they had displaced from Vol- 
tri, who rallied and returned to the 
rescue of their comrades. After a des- 
perate conflict, continued till nightfall, 
in which the French and Imperialists 
sustained equal losses, the passage was 
at length cleared, and the retreating 
columns, by torchlight, and in the ut- 
most coufqgion, reached the Polcevera, 
and fuuud shelter within the walls of 
Genoa.* 

48. Thus, after a continued combat 
of fifteeq days, maintained with match- 
less constancy on both sides, and in 
wjiich the advantages of a fortified cen- 
tral position on the side of the Repub- 
licans long compensated their inferi- 
ority of force to the Imperialists, Mas- 
sena with his heroic troops was shut 
up in Genoa, and all hope of co-operat- 
ing with Suchet, or receiving reinforce- 
ments from France, finally abandoned. 
In these desperate conflicts, the loss of 
the French waa seven thousand men, 
fully a third of the force which re- 
mained to their general after he was 
shut up in GeAoa; but that of the 
Austrians was nearly as great, and they 
were bereaved, in addition, of above 
four thousand prisoners, — a success 
dearly purchased by the French in a 
city where the dearth of provisions al- 
ready began to be severely felt. Mean- 
while Suchet, having been informed by 
Oudinot, who had made a perilous pas- 
sage by sea in the midst of the English 
cruisers, of the desire of Massena that 
he should co-operate in the general at- 
tack, instantly made preparations f&r 
a fresh assault on the blood-stained 
ridge of the Monte Giacomo ; but in 
the interval, Melas, now relieved on 
his left by the retreat of ifassena into 
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Genoa, liad reinforced Elnitz by three 
brigades and the position of the Im- 
perialists, naturally strong, was there- 
by rendered impregnable. The conse- 
quence was, that the moment the Re- 
publicans made their appearance at the 
foot of the mountain, they were at- 
tacked and overthrown so completely, 
that it was only owing to an excess of 
caution on the part of the Imperialists 
that they were not wholly cut off and 
made prisoners. By this disastrous de- 
feat Suchet lost all hope of regaining 
his communication with Genoa, and 
was compelled to fall back, for his own 
' security, towards the Var and the fron- 
tier of France. « 

49. On the other hand, Melas, hav- 
ing completed the investment of Genoa, 
and left Ott with twenty-five thousand 
men to blockade that fortress, moved 
himself, with the bulk of hjs forces, to 
reinforce Elnitz on the Monte Giacomo, 
and pursue his successes againstfSuchet. 
To aid in the accomplishment of this 
object, he moved up part of thg twenty- 
five thousand men, who, during this 
desperate struggle in the Apennines, 
had lain inactive in Piedmont under 
Kaim. Threatened by so many forces, 
Suchet retired with about ten thousand 
men to Albenga, in the rear of Loano, 
and took a position at Bordinetto, where 
Kellermann, in 1795, had so success- 
fully arrested the advance of General 
Divini. There, however, he was at- 
tacked a few days after by Melas with 
superior forces, and driven from the 
field with greaf loss. He endeavoured 
in vain to make a staftd on the Monte 
de Toma and the Col de Tende ; the 
columns of the Austrians turned his 
Hanks and pushed him across the fron- 
tier and over the Var, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred prisoners, and an equal 
number killed and wounded. Thus the 
French, after a desperate struggle, were 
at length driven back into their own 
territories; and nothing remained to 
them of their vast conquests in Italy 
but the ground which was commanded 
1$ the cannon of Genoa. 

50. While Melas was thus chasing 
the Republican eagles from the Mari- 
time Alps, Ott was preparing a general 
attack upoif Genoa, by which he hoped 


to drive the French from the exterior 
line of defence, and thereby render their 
position untenable in that important 
fortress. With this view, while the 
English fleet kept up a severe cannon- 
ade upon the town from the entrance 
of the harbour, a general assault was 
planned against the defences of Mas- 
Bena on the Bisagno, the Polcevera, 
and the fortified summits of the Ma- 
donna del Monte and the Monte Ratti. 
These attacks were all in the first in- 
stance successful. Bussy, supported 
by the fire of the English gunboats, 
made himself master of St Pierre 
d’ Aren a and the valley of the Polce- 
vera ; while Falfi, by a vigorous attack, 
carried the Monte Ratti, surrounded 
the fort of Richelieu, surprised the fort 
of Quizzi, and gained possession of all 
the southern dopes of the Monte Faccio 
and the Madonna del Monte. At the 
same time Hohenzollem stormed the 
important plateau of the Two Brothers, 
and summoned the commander of Fort 
Diamond, now completely insulated, to 
surrender. The Imperialists even went 
so far as to make preparations for estab- 
lishing mortar batteries on the com- 
manding heights of Albaro, and bom- 
barding the city over its whole extent, 
so as to render the French position un- 
tenable within its walls. 

61. Had the Austrians possessed 
a sufficient force to make good the 
advantages thus gained, they would 
have speedily brought the siege of 
Genoa to a conclusion, and by a con- 
centration of all their forces on the 
Bormida, might have defeated the in- 
vasion by Napoleon over the Alps, and 
changed the fate of the campaign. But 
General Ott had only twenty-five thou- 
sand men at his disposal, while an equal 
number, under Kaim, lay inactive in 
the plains of Piedmont ; and this im- 
prudent distribution of force proved in 
the highest degree prejudicial to the 
Imperial interests through the whole 
campaign. Availing himself with skill 
of the immense advantage which the 
possession of a central position in an in- 
trenched camp afforded, Massena with- 
drew four battalions from the western 
side, where he judged the danger less 
pressing, and despatched them, under 
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Soult, to regain the heights of the Two 
Brothers, while he himself hastened, 
with four battalions more, to reinforce 
Miollis on the Monte Albaro. The 
Imperialists, who had gained time to 
strengthen their positions, received the 
attack with great resolution ; the fury 
of the combatants was such 'that soon 
fire-arms became useless, and they 
fought hand to hand with the bayonet. 
For long the result was doubtful, and 
some success was even gained by the 
Imperialists ; but at length the Repub- 
licans were victorious, and the Monte 
Ratti, with its forts and four hundred 
prisoners, fell into their hands. At the 
same time, Soult glided round by the 
ravines into the rear of the Two Bro- 
thers ; and the Austrians, under Ho- 
henzollern, assailed in front by the 
garrison of Fort Diamond, and in the 
rear by these fresh troops, were broken, 
and escaped in Bmall parties only by 
throwing themselves with desperate 
resolution on the battalions by which 
they were surrounded. By the result 
of this day the Imperialists lost three 
thousand men, of whom eighteen hun- 
dred were made prisoners, and they 
were forced to abandon all the ground 
which they had gained from their op- 
ponents, excepting the Monte Faccio ; 
while the spirits of the French were 
proportionally elevated by the unlook- 
ed-for and glorious success which they 
had achieved. Taking advantage of 
the consternation of the besiegers, MaB- 
seua on the following day attempted a 
sally, and attacked the fortified heights 
of Coronata ; but, after a trifling ad- 
vantage, he was repulsed with great 
slaughter, and compelled again to shut 
himself up within the walls of Genoa. * 

52. Hothing tf moment occurred for 
the next ten days; but during that 
time Massena, finding that famine was 
likely to prove even a more formidable 

* A singular circumstance occurred at this 
assault of the Monte Faccio. The soldiers of 
two French regiments, the 25th light infan- 
try, and the 24 th of the line, had been on the 
worst possible terms since the opening of 
the campaign, because, during the winter, 
when insubordination was at its height, the 
former, which maintained its discipline, had 
been employed to disarm the latter. They 
had, in consequence, been carefully kept 


enemy than the Austrian bayonets, and 
that it was necessary at all hazards to 
endeavour to procure a supply of pro- 
visions, resolved upon a sally. The 
Austrians had been celebrating, by a 
feu-de-joie along their whole lines, the* 
success of Melae on the Var, when Mas- 
sena determined, by a vigorous effort, 
both to prove that the spirits of his 
own garrison were not sinking, and to 
facilitate the meditated descent of the 
First Consul into Piedmont. Miollis was 
charged with the attack of the Monte 
Faccio on the front of the Sturla, while 
Soult, ascending the bed of the torrent 
Bisagno, was to take it in flank. The 
attack of Miollis, commenced before 
Soult was at hand to second it, failed 
completely. He gained possession, in 
the first instance, of the front positions 
of the enemy on the slopes of the moun- 
tain, and wf * advancing over the ground, 
drenched with the blood of so many 
brave men of both nations, when his 
troops were charged by the Imperial- 
ists in ciose column with such vigour, 
that they were instantly thrown into 
confusion, and driven back, in the ut- 
most disorder, to the glacis of the 
Roman gate of Genoa, where, by the 
opportune arrival of the general-in-chief 
with a reserve, some degree of order 
was at length restored. The expedi- 
tion of Soult was more forttmate. The 
Imperialists, assailed in front by the 
Republicans whom MasBena had rallied 
on the Sturla, and in flank by the troops 
of Soult, were driven from the Monte 
Faccio, and were only able to force 
their way tlirofigh their pursuers by 
leaving thirteen hundred prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy. 

53. This' brilliant success led to a 
still more audacious enterprise, which 
proved the ruin of the able and enter- 
prising French general. This was the 
attack of the Monte Creto, the most 

asunder from each other; but during the 
confusion of this bloody conflict, their ranks 
bectimo intermingled. The same dangers, 
the same* thirst for glory, animated both 
corps ; and these generous sentiments so nr 
obliterated their former jealousies, that the 
Boldiers embraced in the midst of the fire, 
and fought side by side like brothers during 
the remainder of the day.— Dumas, iii. 244 
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important position occupied by the 
Austrians on the mountains in the 
rear of the city; an attempt which, if 
successful, would have rendered it ne- 
cessary for them to raise the Biege. 
The Republicans, six thousand strong, 
issued by the Roman gate, and, ascend- 
ing the olive-clad steeps of the Bisagno, 
attacked the Austrians in this import- 
ant post; while Gazan, at the head of 
eighteen hundred men, assailed them 
on the other side. The intrenched 
camp on the Monte Cveto was fortified 
with care, and its defence intrusted to 
Hohenzollern, supported by a power- 
ful reserve. The French advanced with 
intrepidity to the attack ; but, as they 
approached the intrenchments, a vio- 
lent thunderstorm enveloped the moun- 
tain, the air became dark, the rain de- 
scended in torrents, and the hostile 
forces could only discern ea&h other by 
the flashes of lightning which a| inter- 
vals illuminated the gloom. In the 
midst of the tempest the lines met ; the 
shock was terrible, but the Republicans 
insensibly gained ground. Already the 
first line of intrenohments was carriefi, 
and the Austrian barracks fcere on fire, 
when Hohenzollern, charging at the 
head of the reserve in close column, 
overthrew the assailants. Soult, wound- 
ed in the thigh, was made prisoner, and 
his troops, dispersing in the utmost 
confusion, fled to Genoa with a heavy 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
At the same time, intelligence was re- 
ceived of the surrender of Savona ; and 
Massena, now severely t weakened, had 
no alternative but to remain shut up 
within the walls, exposed to all the 
horrors of approaching famine. 

54. This disaster terminated the mili- 
tary operations of the siege of Genoa. 
Thenceforward it was a mere blockade ; 
the Austrians, ported on the heights 
which surround the city, cut off all com- 
munication with the land side ; while 
Admiral Keith, with the British fleet, 
rendered all intercourse impossible with 
thf neighbouring harbours, ffhe hor- 
rors of famine were daily more strongly 
felt, and in that inglorious warfare the 
army was called upon to make more 
heroic sacrifices than ever they had 
made in the 'tented field. The miser- 
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able soldiers, worn down by fatigue 
and attenuated by want, after having 
consumed all the horses in the city, 
were driven to the necessity of feed- 
ing on dogs, cats, and vermin, winch 
were eagerly hunted out in the cellars 
and common-sewers. Soon even these 
wretched* resources failed, and they 
were reduced to the pittance of four or 
five ounces of blaok bread, made of 
cocoa, rye, and other substances ran- 
sacked from the shops of the city. Even 
in these desperate circumstances, how- 
ever, the firmness of Massena kept up 
the spirits and overawed the murmurs 
of the soldiers. He eat the same coarse 
and scanty fare as the soldiers, braved 
with them the fire of the enemy, and 
sustained, in addition, the cares and 
anxieties of the command-in-chief. No- 
thing but the ascendant of a great mind 
could have upheld his authority in such 
disastrous circumstances. “He will 
make us eat his boots before he will 
surrender," was a common saying among 
the men ; but, nevertheless, they sub- 
mitted implicitly to his commands. 
Affairs were in this state when Captain 
Fianceschi, who had left Napoleon at 
the foot of the St Bernard, arrived in 
the roads of Genoa with despatches from 
the First Consul. In an open boat, 
with three rowers, he had succeeded, 
during the night, in steering through 
the midst of the British fleet; when 
day dawned, ho was discovered, about 
a mile from the shore, under the guns 
of their cruisers. They instantly fired, 
and some of the seamen were wounded. 
The brave officer stripped off his clothes, 
took his sabre in his teeth, and swam 
towards the harbour. After incredible 
efforts he reached the shore, and landed, 
almost exhausted, on the mole, whenoe 
he was immediately conducted to the 
general-in-chief. 

55. The cheering intelligence of the 
passage of the Alps by Napoleon, and 
the first successes of Moreau in Ger- 
many, revived the dying hopes of the 
French garrison. The spectres who 
wandered along the ramparts were ani- 
mated with a passing ebullition of joy ; 
and Massena, taking advantage of this 
momentary enthusiasm, commenced a 
general attack on the Monte Ratti and 
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the Monte Faccio- But this effort was 
beyond the strength of his men. The 
soldiery marched out with all their 
wonted enthusiasm, and with a fierce 
countenance began the ascent of the 
heights ; but the unusual exertion wore 
out their exhausted strength, and when 
they arrived at the foot of the, redoubts, 
they were tom to pieces by a tremend- 
ous and well-sustained fire of grape and 
musketry, without the possibility of 
making any effort to avert their fate. 
Broken and dispirited, the enfeebled 
mass was driven back into the city, 
after having acquired, from sad expe- 
rience, the mournful conviction that 
the Imperialists, whatever their reverses 
might have been in other situations, 
had abated nothing of their firm coun- 
tenance in the neighbourhood of Genoa. 
Two days afterwards, the rolling of 
distant thunder in the Apennines was 
mistaken by General Gazan for the 
welcome sound of their approaching 
deliverers. Massena himself hastened, 
with a palpitating heart, to the heights 
of Tinnlle; but he was there witness 
to the imperturbable aspect of the Aus- 
trians in their impregnable intrench- 
ments, and the agitated crowd return- 
ed, sad and downcast, to their quarters. 

56. While the French garrison was 
alternately agitated by these hopes and 
fears, the wretched inhabitants were a 
prey to unparalleled sufferings. From 
the commencement of the siege the 
price of provisions had been extrava- 
gantly high, and in its latter days grain 
of any sort could not be had at any cost 
The horrors of this prolonged famine, 
in a city containing above a hundred 
thousand souls, cannot be adequately 
described. All day the cries of the un- 
happy victims w^re heard in the streets ; 
while the neighbouring rocks, within 
the walls, were covered with a famished 
crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals and 
the smallest traces of vegetation, the 
means of assuaging their intolerable 
pangs. At night the lamentations of 
the people were still more dreadful; 
too agitated to sleep, unable to endure 
the agony by which they were sur- 
rounded, they prayed aloud for death 
to relieve them from their sufferings. 
In this extremity, the usual effect of 


long-endured calamity became conspi- 
cuous, in closing the fountains of mercy 
in the human heart, and rendering 
men insensible to eveiything but their 
own disasters. Infants deserted in the 
streets by their parents, women who 
had sunk down from exhaustion on 
the public thoroughfares, were aban- 
doned to tbeir fate, and sought, with 
dying hands, in the sewers and other 
receptacles of filth, for the means of 
prolonging for a few hours a miserable 
existence. Parents and children lay 
down to die together, and perished 
locked in each other’s arms. In the 
desperation produced by such prolong- 
ed tormentg, the more ardent and im- 
petuous sought the means of destruc- 
tion. They rushed out of the gates, 
and threw themselves on the Austrian 
bayonets, or precipitated themselves 
into the hpfbour, where they perished 
without either commiseration or as- 
sistant. In the general agony, not 
only leather and skins of every kind 
were consumed, but the horror at hu- 
man flesh itself was so much abated, 
t'*at numbers were supported on the 
dead bodies of their fellow-citizens. 
Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear 
of famine ; contagious fevers swept off 
multitudes, whom the strength of the 
survivors was unable to inter. Death 
in every form awaited the crowds whom 
common suffering had mingled together 
in the hospitals ; and the multitude of 
unburied corpses which encumbered 
the Btrcets threatened the city with de- 
population, almost as fcertainly as the 
grim hand of ftftnine under which they 
were melting away. In the course of 
this dreadful siege nearly tweuty thou- 
sand of thi inhabitants perished of fa- 
mine, or the contagious disorders to 
which it gave rise : an awful instance 
of the ravages of war, and loudly call- 
ing for some change in its laws. 

57. Such accumulated horrors at 
length shook the firm spirit of Massena. 
The excitement in the city hAd risen 
to an alarming height, and there was 
every probability that the famisbfed 
French garrison would be overpowered 
by the multitudes whom despair had 
armed with unwonted courage, Mat- 
ters were in this desperate state, when 
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the French general received a letter 
from Bfelas, couched in the most flat- 
tering terms, in which he invited him, 
since resistance had now become hope- 
less, to oonclude an arrangement for 
the evacuation of the city. Masseua at 
first suspected that this was merely a 
ruse to cover the approaching raising 
of the siege, and refused to accede to 
any terms ; but a severe bombardment 
both by land and sea, on the night of 
the 31st, having convinced him that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Allies of abandoning their enter- 
prise, and provisions, even after the 
most rigid economy, existing only for 
two days more, the negotiation was re- 
sumed, and at length, on the 4th June, 
when they were totally exhausted, a 
capitulation was agreed to, in virtue of 
which the gates were surrendered to 
the Allies on the following tfay at noon. 
It was stipulated that the garrison 
should evacuate Genoa, with thmr arms, 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; 
they were conducted by the Allies, to 
the number of nine thousand, by land 
and sea, to Voltri and Antibes. Ttmee 
thousand had been killed and four 
thousand wounded during the contests, 
incessantly carried on for three weeks, 
of this memorable siege. The condi- 
tions of the treaty were faithfully ob- 
served towards the vanquished, and all 
the stipulations in favour of the demo- 
cratic party at Genoa implemented by 
the Austrians with true German faith : 
a trait as honourable to them, as the 
opposite conduct of Uie English admi- 
ral at Naples, a year tfcfore, was dero- 
gatory to the well-earned character of 
British integrity. When the evacua- 
tion took place, the extent fcf suffering 
which the besieged had undergone ap- 
peared painfully conspicuous. “ Upon 
entering the town,* 1 says the faithful 
annalist of this memorable siege, “ all 
the figures we met bore the appearance 
of profound grief or sombre despair; 
the streets resounded with the most 
heart-rending cries ; on all si£es death 
wfcs reaping its victims, and the rival 
furies of famine and pestilence were 
multiplying their devastation; in a 
word, the army and the inhabitants 
seemed approaching their dissolution.” 
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The Allies acted generously to the 
heroic garrison, with their illustrious 
chief ; -while, upon the signal qf a gun 
fired from the ramparts, innumerable 
barks, laden with provisions, entered 
the harbour, amidst the transports of 
the inhabitants. 11 Your defence,” said 
Lord Keith to MasBena, “ has been so 
heroic, that we can refuse you nothing ; 
yet you alone are worth an army ; how 
can we allow you to depart ? ” 

58. It was not without reason that 
the Imperialists urged forward the eva- 
cuation, and granted the most favour- 
able terms to the besieged, in order to 
accelerate their departure. At the very 
time when the negotiations were going 
on, a messenger arrived from Melas, 
with intelligence of the entry of Napo- 
leon into Milan, and an immediate 
order to raise the siege. The embar- 
rassment of the Austrian general, be- 
tween his reluctance to relinquish bo 
important a conquest, and his appre- 
hensions at disobeying the orders of 
his superior officer, was extremo ; and 
he deemed himself happy at being able 
to escape from so Berious a dilemma 
by granting the most favourable terms 
of capitulation to his enemy. No 
sooner was the place surrendered, than 
he detached a division to Tortona, and 
a brigade to Placentia ; and set out on 
the following day with his remaining 
forces in the same direction, leaving 
Hohenzollem to occupy Genoa with 
sixteen battalions. 

59. Meanwhile Suchet had continued 
his retrograde movement towards the 
Var, and on the 11th May had effected 
the passage of that river. He was 
closely followed by the Austrians under 
Melas, who on the same day entered 
into Nice, and took up their quarters 
in the territory of the Republic. The 
enthusiasm of the troops rose to the 
highest pitch ; at length they found 
themselves on the soil of Franco, and 
that ambitious power, which had so 
long sent forth its armies to devastate 
and oppress the adjoining states, began 
now to experience the evils it had in- 
flicted on others. 

The Var is a mountain river, in ge- 
neral fordable, but which, like all 
mountain streams in those latitudes, is 
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readily swollen by rains in a few hours 
into an impetuous torrent it has al- 
ways been considered as a we^k part 
of the French frontier, because, to give 
solidity to its left extremity, it would 
be necessary to carry the line of defence 
far into theFreneh Alps, to the distance 
of ten or twelvo leagues from^the sea. 
The portion of this line, however, 
which was occupied by Suchet, was 
much more inconsiderable, and did not 
extend above half a mile in breadth 
bet ween the sea and the first rugged 
eminences. It had been fortified with 
care during the years 1794 and 1795, 
and the long bridge which traverses 
the broad gravelly bed of the river was 
covered by a formidable tSte-de-pont, 
mounted with a plentiful array of heavy 
artillery. In this position Suchet hoped 
to arrest the enemy until the army of 
reserve, under Napoleon, had descend- 
ed into Italy and appeared in their 
rear. In effect, the alarming reports 
which he received of the appearance 
of a powerful French force in the valley 
of Aosta, induced Melas, soon after his 
arrival at Nice, to detach a large part 
of his troops in that direction : and at 
length, when there could no longer be 
any doubt of the fact, he set out in 
person for Piedmont, leaving Elnitz, 
with eighteen thousand men, to make 
himself master of the bridge of the 
Var. Suchet had but thirteen thou- 
sand ; but they were covered by for- 
midable works, and were daily receiv- 
ing additions of strength from the con- 
scripts and national guard in the inte- 
rior. Tlie Imperialists, having at length 
got up their heavy artillery from Nice, 
unmasked their batteries on the 22d, 
and advanced with great intrepidity to 
the attack. But when Suchet evacu- 
ated the territory of Nice, .he left a 
garrison in Fore Montauban, perched 
on a rock in the rear, from whence 
everything which passed in the Aus- 
trian lines was visible, and from which 
he received, by telegraph, hourly intel- 
ligence of what was preparing on the 
enemy’s side. Thus warned, the Re- 
publicans were on Mieir guard ; the 
Austrian columns, when they arrived 
within pistol-shot of the works, were 
received with a tremendous fire of grape 


and musketry; and after remaining 
long and bravely at the foot of Ahe re- 
trenchments, a prey to a murderous 
fire which swept off numbers by every 
discharge, they were compelled to re- 
tire, after sustaining a considerable 
loss. 

60. Elnitz, however, was not dis- 
couraged. The accounts which he re- 
ceived from his rear rendered it more 
than ever necessary to carry this im- 
portant post, in order to secure a bar- 
rier against the French, in the event of 
its being necessary to retire, and make 
head against the invasion of the First 
Consul Already intelligence had ar- 
rived of the descent of Thurreau upon 
Suza, and t&e capture of Ivrea by 
Lannes with the vanguard of Napoleoh. 
Collecting, therefore, all his forces, he 
made a last effort. Twenty pieces of 
heavy cannoq, placed' in position within 
musket-Bhot, battered the Republican 
defences^ while the British cruisers 
thundered against the right of the po- 
sition. Under the cover of this impos- 
ing fire, tfie Hungarian grenadiers ad- 
vanced to the assault, and the sappers 
succeeded in freaking through the first 
palisades. But the brave men who 
headed the columns almost all perished 
at the foot of the intrenchmcnt, and, 
after sustaining a heavy loss, they were 
compelled to abandon their enterprise. 
After this check, all thoughts of carry- 
ing the tete-de-pont on the Var were 
laid aside, and the Austrians broke up 
during the night, and retreated, with 
seventeen thousand men) in the direc- 
tion of Piedmont* 

61. It is now time to return to the 
operations of, Napoleon and the army of 
reserve, which rendered necessary these 
retrograde movements of the Imperi- 
alists, cut short their brilliant career 
of victories, and ultimately precipitat- 
ed them into unprecedented reverses. 
This army, which had been in prepa- 
ration ever since its formation had been 
decreed by the Consuls, on 7th Janu- 
ary 1800, had been intrusted, since th* 
commencement of April, to Berthier, 

. whose indefatigable activity wap well 

calculated to create, out of the hetero- 
geneous elements of which it was com- 
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posed, ft formidable and efficient force. 
Thirty thousand conscripts and twenty 
thousand veteran troops, rendered dis- 
posable by the conclusion of the war 
in La Vendde, were directed to differ- 
ent points between Dijon and the Alps, 
to form the basis of the armament. 
Napoleon, whose gigantic mind was 
equal alik e to the most elevated con- 
ceptions and the superintendence of 
the minutest details, was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to complete the pre- 
parations, and from his cabinet direct- 
ed the march, provisioning, and equip- 
ment of every regiment in the army. 
He was at first undecided whether to 
direct the great reserve upon Germany 
or Italy ; but the angry correspond- 
ence which had passed between him 
and Moreau, joined to the reverses ex- 
perienced by MaBsena in the environs 
of Genoa, at length deterqiined him to 
cross the Alps and move upon Pied- 
mont. Reports were obtained from 
skilful engineers on the state of all the 
principal passes, from Mon^ Cenis to 
the St Gothard. After full considera- 
tion, he determined to cross the Great 
St Bernard. The advantages of this 
passage were obvious. It was at once 
the shortest road across the mountains, 
being directly in front of Lausanne, 
Vevay,and Besan 9 on, -where the greater 
part of the army was cantoned ; and it 
led him in a few days into the rear of 
the army of Melas, so as to leave that 
general no alternative but to abandon 
his magazines and reserves, or fight his 
way to them, with his face towards 
Milan and his backs to the Maritime 
Alps. In such a situation, the loss of 
a considerable battle could hardly fail 
to be fatal to the Imperial army, and 
might reasonably be expected to lead 
to the conquest of all Italy ; whereas 
a reverse to the Republicans, who could 
fall back upon the St Gothard and the 
Simplon, was not likely to be attended 
with any similar disaster. But it was 
only the centre of the army, forty 
thousand strong, which was to cross 
by the pass of the Great fft Bernard. 
The left wing, of sixteen thousand 
men, detached from the Army of Ger- 
many, was to cross the St Gothard; 
five thousand under General Chabran 


were to cross the Little St Bernard 
from Montmelian in Savoy, and join 
the main body at Ivrea ; wfyile Thur- 
reau, with four thousand, was to de- 
scend the Mont Cenis, and move on 
Turin. Thus sixty-five thousand men 
were to converge from various points 
towardatheplainsof Piedmont, directly 
in the rear of the Imperial army, which 
lay scattered over the mountains from 
the gates of Genoa to the banks of the 
Yar. 

62. Towards the success of this great 
design, however, it was indispensable 
that the real strength and destination 
of the army of reserve should be care- 
fully concealed, as the forces of the 
Austrians lay in the valley of Aosta, 
on the southern side of the St Bernard; 
and, by occupying in strength the sum- 
mit of the mountain, they might ren- 
der the passage difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The device fallen upon by the 
First Consul for this purpose, was to 
proclaim openly the place where the 
army was collected, and the service to 
which it was destined, but to assemble 
stich inconsiderable forces there as 
might render it an object rather of 
ridicule tlian alarm to the enemy. 
With this view it was pompously an- 
nounced, in various wayB, that the 
army of reserve, destined to raise the 
siege of Genoa, was assembling at 
Dijon; and when the Austrian spies 
repaired thither, they found only a few 
battalions of conscripts and some com- 
panies of troops of the line, not amount- 
ing in all to eight thousand men, which 
entirely dissipated the fears which had 
been formed by its announcement. 
The army of reserve at Dijon, in con- 
sequence, beoame the object of general 
ridicule throughout Europe; and Melas, 
relieved of all fears for his rear, con- 
tinued to press forward with perseve- 
rance his attacks on the Var, and con- 
sidered the account of this army as a 
mere feint, to serve as a diversion to 
the siege of Genoa. 

63. The Great St Bernard, which 
had been used for above two thousand 
years as the prin^pal passage between 
Italy and France, lies between Mar- 
tigny in the Valais, and Aosta in the 
beautiful valley of the same name on 
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the southern side of the Alps. Though 
the direct communication between 
these countries, however, and perfectly 
passable for horsemen and foot-soldiers, 
it pAsented great difficulties for. the 
transit of artillery and caissons. As 
far as St Pierre, indeed, on the side of 
the Valais, the passage is practicable 
for cannon, and from Aosta to the Ital- 
ian plains the road is excellent; but 
in the interval between these places the 
track consists often merely of a horse 
or bridle path, following the sinuosities 
of the ravines through which it is con- 
ducted, or winding round the innu- 
merable precipices which overhang the 
ascent. The summit of the ridge itself, 
which is above 8000 feet above the 
level of the Bea,* consists of a small 
plain or valley, shut in by snowy moun- 
tains of still greater elevation, about a 
mile in length, with features of such 
extraordinary gloom as to be indelibly 
imprinted on the recollection of every 
traveller who has witnessed it. At the 
northern extremity, where the path, 
emerging from the steep and rugged 
ascent of the Valley of Desolation, as 
it is emphatically called, first enters 
upon the level surface, is situated the 
convent of St Bernard, the highest in- 
habited ground in Europe, founded a 
thousand years ago by the humanity 
of the illustrious saint whose name it 
bears, and tenanted ever since that 
time by pious and intrepid monks, the 
worthy followers of such a leader, who 
there, amidst ice and granite, have 
fixed their abode, to rescue from de- 
struction the travellers overwhelmed 
by snow, amidst the storms to which 
those elevated regions are at almost 
every season of the year exposed. 

64. At the southern end are still to 
be seen a few remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter Penninus, which formerly 
stood at the summit of the Italian side 
of the pass, and at its foot the cut in 
the solid rock through which the 
Roman legions defiled for centuries to 
the tributary provinces of the empire 
on the north of the Alps. Innumer- 
able votive offerings are found among 

* 7642 French feet, or 8167 English feet; 
twelve French inches being equal to thirteon 
English.— Ebel, 1. 178. 


the ruins of the solitary edifice, in 
which the travellers of ancient/ days 
expressed in simple but touching lan- 
guage their gratitude to Heaven for 
having surmounted the dangers of the 
passage. In the centre of the valley, 
midway between the remains of heathen 
devotion and the monument of Chris- 
tian charity, lies a lake, whose waters, 
cold and dark even at the height of 
summer, reflect the bare slopes and 
snowy crags which shut it in on every 
side. The descent towards Aosta is 
much more precipitous* than on the 
north; and in the season when ava- 
lanches are common, travellers are 
often exposed, to great danger from the 
masses of snow, which, detached from 
the overhanging heights, sweep with re- 
sistless violence across the path, which 
there descends for miles down the bare 
and exposed) side of the mountain. 
The climate in these elevated regions 
is too severe to permit of vegetation ; 
the care of the monks has reared a few 
cresses aryl hardy vegetables in the 
sheltered corners of the slopes on the 
northern side of the lake : but in gen- 
eral the momtains consist only of 
sterile piles of rock and snow ; and not 
a human being is ever to be seen, ex- 
cept a few travellers, shivering and ex- 
hausted, who hasten up the toilsome 
ascent to partake in the never- failing 
hospitality of the convent at the sum- 
mit. 

G5. This scene, so interesting from 
historical recollections as well as na- 
tural sublimity, w'as destined to re- 
ceive additional celebrity from the me- 
morable passage of the French army. 
None of the difficulties with which it 
was attended were unknown to their 
resolute chief ; but, aware of the im- 
mense results which would attend an 
irruption by this route into Italy, he 
resolved to incur their hazard. To all 
the observations of the engineers on the 
obstacles which opposed the passage, he 
replied, i( We must surmount several 
leagues of, rocks covered with snow. 
Be it so. We will dismount our gun*? 
and place them on sledgeB adapted to 
the rugged nature of the ascent No- 
thing is to be found in these sterile 
mountains but a few chefetnuts and 
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herds of cattle : — we will transport rice 
and ^iscuit by the lake of Geneva to 
Villeneuve ; every soldier will carry as 
much as will suffice him for six days, 
and the sumpter-mules will transport 
subsistence for six days more. When 
we arrive in the valley of Aosta, we 
shall hasten to the fertile banks of the 
Tessino, where abundance and glory 
will reward our daring enterprise.” In 
pursuance of this bold design, the moBt 
active preparations were made by Mar- 
mont to facilitate the passage. Two 
million of rations of biscuit were baked 
at Lyons, and transported by the lake 
of Geneva to Villeneuve, to await the 
arrival of the army ; treps were felled 
in the forests of the Jura to form 
sledges for the cannon, and mules and 
peasants summoned from all quarters 
to aid in the transport of the stores 
and ammunition. Napoleon Bet out 
from Paris on the 6th May, and ar- 
rived at Geneva on the 8th* He in- 
stantly sent for Marescot, the chief of 
engineers. After listening! with pa- 
tience to his enumeration of the diffi- 
culties of the attempt, he said, “ (s it 
possible to pass ?” — “ Yea !” he replied, 
u but with difficulty .” — " Let us then 
set out,” answered the First Consul: 
words eminently descriptive of the clear 
conception and immovable resolution 
which formed the leading features of 
that great man’s character. 

66. At Geneva, Napoleon had an in- 
terview with M. Necker, who had re- 
mained in retirement at his villa of 
Coppet, near that town, since the period 
of his banishment bjr the Constituent 
Assembly. He professed himself little 
struck with his conversation, and al- 
leged that he did not disguise his de- 
sire to be restored to the direction of 
the Republican finances ; but it is pro- 
bable the First Consul regarded the 
Swiss statesman with prejudiced eyes, 
from his strong sense of the incalculable 
evils which his concessions to demo- 
cratic ambition had brought upon the 
French people. On the 13tl^ he passed 
In review at Lausanne the vanguard of 
the real army of reserve, consisting of 
six regiments of veteran troops, newly 
equipped, and in the finest possible 
order. Shortly after, he received a 
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visit from Carnot, the minister of war, 
who brought accounts of the victory of 
Moeskirch, and the advance qf Moreau 
in Germany ; while the stores and ar- 
tillery arrived from all quartern. * The 
preparations were rapidly completed. 
A hundred large firs were hollowed out 
so as to receive each a piece of artil- 
lery ; the carriages were taken to pieces 
and put on the backs of mules; the 
ammunition dispersed among the pea- 
sants, who arrived from all quarters 
with their beasts of burden to share in 
the ample rewards which the French 
engineers held forth to stimulate their 
activity. Two companies of artillery 
workmen were stationed, the one at St 
Pierre, on the north, the other at St 
Remi, on the Bouth of the mountains, 
to take to pieces the artillery, and re- 
mount them on their carriages ; the 
ammunition of the army was conveyed 
in little boxes, so constructed as to go 
on the backs of mules. With such ad- 
mirable precision were these arrange- 
ments made, that the dismounting and 
replacing of the guns hardly retarded 
for an hour the march of the columns ; 
and the soldiers, animated by the no- 
velty and splendour of the enterprise, 
vied with each other in their efforts to 
Becond the activity of their officers. 
Berthicr, when they reached the foot 
of the mountains, addressed them in 
the following proclamation : “ The sol- 
diers of the Rhine have signalised them- 
selves by glorious triumphs ; those of 
the Army of Italy struggle with invin- 
cible perseverance against a superior 
enemy. Emulating their virtues, do 
you ascend and reconquer beyond the 
Alps the plains which were the first 
theatre of French glory. Conscripts ! 
you behold the enygnB of victory : 
march, and emulate the veterans who 
have won so many triumphs ; learn 
from them how to bear and overcome 
the fatigues inseparable from war. Buo- 
naparte is with you ; he has come to wit- 
ness your first triumph. Prove to him 
that you are the same men whom he 
formerly led in these regions to im- 
mortal renown.” These words inflamed 
to the highest pitch the ardour of the 
soldiers, and there was but one feeling 
throughput the army, that of second- 
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ing to the uttermost the glorious en- 
terprise iu which they were engaged. 

67. On $he 16th May, the Firs* Con- 
sul slept at the convent of St Maurice, 
at th* foot of the northern side of the 
St Bernard, and on the following morn- 
ing the army commenced the passage 
of the mountain. Duringthe four fol- 
lowing days the march continued, and 
from eight to ten thousand men passed 
daily. The first night they slept at 
St Pierre, the second at St Remi or 
Etroubles, the third at Aosta. Napo- 
leon himself remained at St Maurice 
till the 20th, when the whole army 
had crossed. The passage, though toil- 
some, presented no extraordinary diffi- 
culties till the loading column arrived 
at St Pierre. But from that village to 
the summit, the ascent was painful and 
laborious in the highest degree. To 
each gun a hundred men were harness- 
ed, and relieved by their comrades 
every half mile ; the soldiers vied with 
each other iu the fatiguing undertak- 
ing of dragging it up the toilsome and 
rugged track, and it soon became a 
point of honour for each column to 
prevent their cannon from falling be- 
hind the array. To support their 
efforts, the music of each regiment 
played at it* head, and where the paths 
were peculiarly steep, the charge sound- 
ed to give additional vigour to their exer- 
tions. Toiling painfully up the ascent, 
hardly venturing to halt to draw breath 
lest the march of the column should be 
retarded, ready to sink under the weight 
of their arms aud baggage, the soldiers 
animated each other by warlike sougs, 
and the solitudes of the fcJt Bernard re- 
sounded with the strains of military 
music. From amidst the snows and 
the clouds, the glittering bands of arm- 
ed men appeared ; and tho distant cha- 
mois on the mountains above, startled 
by the unwonted spectacle, bounded 
away to the regions of desolation, and 
paused on the summit of their inacces- 
sible cliffs to gaze on the columns 
which wound around their feet. 

68. After six hours of toilsome ascent, 
the head of the army reached the hos- 
pice at the Bummit; and the troops, 
forgetting their fatigues, traversed with 
joyful steps the snowy vale, or, repos- 


ing beside the cool waters of the lake, 
rent the air with acclamations si the 
approaching termination of their la- 
bours. By the provident care of che 
monks, supported by large supplies 
furnished, by Napoleon, every soldier 
received a large ration of bread and 
cheese, and a draught of wine at the 
gate — a seasonable supply, which ex- 
hausted the ample stores of their estab- 
lishment, but was fully repaid by the 
First Consul before the termination of 
the campaign. After an hour's rest, the 
columns wound along the margin of 
the lake, and began the steep and peril- 
ous descent to St Remi. The difficul- 
ties here were still greater than on the 
northern side. The snow, hard be- 
neath, was beginning to melt on th'e 
surface, and great numbers, both of 
men and horses, lost their footing, and 
were precipitated down the rapid de- 
clivity.* At length, however, they 
reached a* more hospitablo region; the 
sterile rocks and snow gave place to 
herbage, eyamelled with the flowers of 
spring ; a few firs next gave token of 
the , descent into the woody region ;+ 
gradually a thick forest overshadowed 
their march, and before they reached 
Etroubles, the soldiers, who had so re- 

* It is a curious coincidence, that a diffi- 
culty precisely similar befell Hannibal when 
his army began the descent on tho Italian 
side of the Alps. “The snows,” says Poly- 
bius, “ of tho former year, having remuined 
unmelted upon the mountains, were now 
covered over by those wliich had fallen in 
the present year. Tho latter, boiug soft and 
of no great depth, gave an.pasy admission 
to the foot; but when these were trodden 
through, and the soldiers began to touoh the 
snows that lay beneath, which were now so 
firm that they would yield to no impression, 
their feet both felt at once from under them, 
as if they had "been walking on the edge of 
some high and slippery precipice. Aud when 
struggling with thotr hands and knees to re- 
cover from their fall, they slid down with 
great violence.” — Polybius, iii. 66. 
f “ Oh joy ! the signs of lifo appear, 

Tho first and single fir 

That on the limits of the living world 

Strikes in tho ice its roots ; 

Another, and another now, 

And now the larch, that flings its arms 
Down-curving like the falling wave, 0 
And now the aspen's glittering leaves 
Grey glitter on the moveless twig, 

The poplar’s varying verdure now, 

And now the birch so beautiful, 

Light as a lady’s plume." • 
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cently shivered in the blasts of winter, 
werfemelting under the rays of an Ita- 
lian sun. Napoleon himself crossed 
on the 20th. He was mounted on a 
sure-footed mule, which he obtained 
from the Priory of St Maurice, and at- 
tended by a young and active guide, 
who confided to him, without knowing 
his quality, all his wishes, and was 
astonished to find them, some time 
after, all realised by the generous ro- 
cottection of the First Consul. He 
rested an hour at the convent, and de- 
scended to St Remi over the hard and 
slippery surface of the snow, chiefly on 
foot, often sliding down, and with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

69. The passage of tfie St Bernard 
has been the subject of great exaggera- 
tion from those who are unacquainted 
with the ground. To speak of the 
French troops traversing # paths known 
only to the smuggler or the chamois- 
hunter is ridiculous, when th6 road has 
been a beaten passage for two thousand 
years, and is traversed daijy in sum- 
mer by great numbers of travellers. 
One would suppose, from these descrip- 
tions, it waB over the C<4 du Gdant be- 
tween Chamouni and Aosta, or over 
the summit of the Col du Bonhomme, 
that the French army }iad passed. It 
will bear no comparison with the pas- 
sage of Hannibal over the Mont Cenis,* 
opposed as it was by the mouiitain 
tribes, through paths comparatively 
unformed, and in the course of which 
the Carthagenian general lost nearly 
half his army. Having traversed on 
foot both the ground over which Na- 
poleon’s army passed at the Great St 
Bernard, that traversed by Suwarroff 
on the St Gothard, the Stehiichenthal, 
and the Engiberg, and that surmount- 
ed by Macdonald in the passage of the 
Splugen, the Mont Aprigol, and the 
Mont Tonal, the author is enabled to 
speak with perfect confidence as to the 
comparative merit of these different un- 
dertakings. From being commenced in 
the depth of winter, and over ridges 
•omparatively unfrequented? the march 
of Macdonald was by for the most ha- 

* The author has no doubt Hannibal passed 
the Alps by the Mont Cenis. His reasons are 
given elsewhere. 


zardous, so far as mere natural difficul- 
ties were concerned ; that of Suwarroff 
was upon the whole the mqpt worthy 
of admiration, fipom the vigorous resist- 
ance he experienced at every step, the 
total inexperience of his troops in 
mountain warfare, and the unparal- 
leled hardships, both physical and mo- 
ral, in which its later stages were in- 
volved. That of Napoleon over the St 
Bernard, during a fine season, without 
any opposition from the enemy, with 
every aid from the peasantry of the dis- 
trict, and the experience of his own 
officers, and by a road impracticable 
only for carriages and cannon, must, 
with every impartial observer acquaint- 
ed with the ground, rank as the easiest 
of these memorable enterprises. 

70. Lannes, who commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, descended rapidly the 
beautiful valley of Aosta, occupied the 
town of the same name, aud overthrew 
at Ch&tillon a body of fifteen hundred 
Croatians who endeavoured to dispute 
his passage. The soldiers, finding them- 
selves in a level and fertile valley, 
abounding with trees, vines, and pas- 
ture, deemed their difficulties past, and 
joyfully followed the hourly increaaing 
waters of the DoraBaltea, under spread- 
ing chestnuts, and amidst smiling vine- 
yards, until their advance was suddenly 
checked by the fort and cannon of Bard. 
This inconsiderable fortification had 
wellnigh proved a more serious ob- 
stacle to the army than the whole perils 
of the St Bernard. Situated on a pyra- 
midal rock midway between the op- 
posite cliffs of the valley, which there 
approach veiy near to each other, and 
at the distance of not more than fifty 
yards from either side, it at once com- 
mands the narrow rqad which is con- 
ducted close under its ramparts, and is 
beyond the reach of any but regular ap- 
proaches. The cannon of the ramparts, 
two-and-twenty in number, are so dis- 
posed upon its well-constructedbastions, 
as to command not only the great road 
which traverses the village at its feet, 
but every path on either side of the ad- 
jacent mountains by which it appears 
practicable for a single person to paBB. 
No sooner was the advanced guard ar- 
rested by this formidable obstacle, than 
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Lannes advanced to the front, and or- 
dered an assult on the town, defended 
only by a tangle wall. It was quickly car- 
ried by the impetuosity of the French 
grenadiers ; but the Austrians retired 
in good order into the fort on the rock 
above, and from its secure casemates 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire 
upon every column that attempted the 
passage. Marescot, the chief of the 
engineers, reported, after a reconnois- 
sance, that the fort could not be car- 
ried by a coup-de-main , while the rocky 
cliffs of the mountains on either side 
opposed the greatest difficulties to a 
regular siege. The advance of the army 
was instantly checked; cannon, cais- 
sons, infantry, and cavalry, accumulat- 
ed in the narrow defile in the upj>er 
part of the valley, and the alarm rapidly 
running from front to rear, the advance 
of the columns behind was already sus- 
pended, from the apprehension that the 
enterprise was impracticable, and that 
they must recross the mountains. 

71. Napoleon, deeming all his diffi- 
cultiessurmouuted, was advancing with 
joyful stops down the southern decliv- 
ity of the St Bernard, when he received 
this alarming intelligence. Instantly 
advancing to the vanguard, he as- 
cended the Monte Albaredo, which 
commanded the fort on the left bank of 
tbe Dora Baltea, and with bis telescope 
long and minutely surveyed its walls. 
He soon perceived that it was possible 
for tbe infantry to pass by a path along 
tbe face of the cliffs of that rugged 
mountain, above the range of the guns 
of the fort ; but by no exertions was 
it possible to render it practicable for 
artillery. In vain tbe Austrian com- 
mandant was summoned, and threaten- 
ed with instant j|ssault and death in 
case of refusal to surrender ; he replied 
as became a man of courage and honour, 
well aware of the importance of his po- 
sition, and the means of defending it 
which were in his power. A few pieces 
of artillery were, by great efforts, hoisted 
up to an eminence on the Monte Alba- 
redo which commanded the fort ; but 
their fire produced little impression on 
the bomb-proof batteries and vaulted 
casemates which sheltered the garrison; 
a single piece only, placed on the steeple 


of the town, answered with effect to the 
fire of one of the bastions. Time press- 
ed, however, and it was indispensable 
that the army should without delay 
continue its advance. Contrary to the 
advice of Marescot, Napoleon ordered 
an escalade ; and Berthier formed three 
columns, each of three hundred grena- 
diers, who advanced with the utmost 
resolution at midnight to the assault. 
They climbed in silence up the rock, 
and reached the works without being 
discovered. The outer palisadeB were 
carried, and the Austrian videttes re- 
tired precipitately to tbe rampart above ; 
but at its foot all tbe efforts of the Re- 
publicans were frustrated. Tbe gar- 
rison was instantly on tbe alert. A. 
shower of balls spread death through 
their ranks, while vast numbers of 
shells and hand-grenades, thrown down 
amongst them, augmented the con- 
fusion and alarm inseparable from a 
nocturnal attack. After sustaining a 
heavy loss, they were compelled to* 
abandon Jhe attempt ; the . passage 
seemed hermetically closed ; the army 
coujjdl not advance a step further in its 
progress. , 

72. In this extremity, the genius and 
intrepidity of the French engineers sur- 
mounted the difficulty. The infantry 
and cavalry of Lannes' division tra- 
versed one by one the path ou the 
Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower 
down the valley ; while the artillery- 
men succeeded in drawing their can- 
non, in the dark, through the town, 
close under the guns of* the fort, by 
spreading straw And dung upon tbe 
streets, and wrapping the wheels up, 
bo as to prevent tbe slightest sound 
being heard.* In this manner forty 
pieces and a hundred caissons were 
drawn through during the night, while 
the Austrians, in unconscious security, 
slumbered above, beside their loaded 
cannon, directed straight into the street 
where the passage was going forward. 
A few grenades and combustibles were 
merely thrown at random over the ram- 
parts during the gloom, which killed c» 
considerable number of the French en- 
gineers, and blew up several of their 
ammunition-waggonB, but without ar- 
resting for a moment the passage. Be- 
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fore daylight a sufficient number were troops drawn up behind the town re- 
passfd to enable the advanced guard to tired precipitately towards Turin. They 
contihue its march; and an obstacle, took post behind the Chinsella, spread- 
which might have proved the ruin of ing themselves out, according to cus- 
the whole enterprise, was effectually tom, over a long line, to cover* every 
overcome. Duringthe succeeding night, approach to the capital of Piedmont, 
the same hazardous operation was re- They were there attacked on the follow- 
peated with equal success ; and while ing day by the French general, and a 
the Austrian commander was writing warm contest ensued. The Imperialists, 
to Melas that he had seen thirty-five confident in the numbers and prowess 


thousand men and four thousand horse 
cross the path of the Albaredo, but 
that not one piece of artillery or cais- 
son should pass beneath the guns of 
his fortress, the whole cannon and am- 
munition of the army were safely pro- 
ceeding on the road to Ivrea. The fort 
of Bard itself held out till the 5th June; 
and we have the authority of Napoleon 
for the assertion, that if the passage of 
the artillery had been delayed till its 
fall, all hope of succoss in, the campaign 
was at an end. The presence of an Aus- 
trian division seven thousand strong 
would have fully sufficed to destroy 
the French troops as the^ emerged 
without cannon from the perilous defile 
of the Albaredo. On such trivia^ in- 
cidents do the fate and f&e revolutions 
of nations in the last result often de- 
pend! 

73. Mean while Lannes, proceeding On- 
ward with the advanced guard, emerged 
from the mountains, and appeared be- 
fore the walls of Ivrea. This place, 
once of considerable strength, and 
which in 1704 had withstood for ten 
days all the efforts of the Duke of 
Venddme wkh a formidable train, of 
artillery, had of late years fallen into 
decay, and its ruined walls, but par- 
tially armed, hardly offered an obstacle 
to an enterprising enemyti Lannes or- 
dered an assault at once on the throe 
gateB of the citv. He advanced him- 
self with the column on the right, and 
with his own hand directed the first 
strokes of the hatchet at the palisades. 
The defences were soon broken down, 
the chains of the drawbridges cut, the 
gates blown open, and the Republicans 
bushed, with loud Bhouts, dh all sides 
into the town. A battalion which de- 
fended the walls was forced to fly, 
leaving three hundred prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy ; and the Austrian 


of their cavalry, vigorously charged the 
Republicans ; but, though they urged 
their horses to the very bayonets of 
the infantry, they were in the end re- 
pulsed, and the bridge over the river 
was carried by the assailants. After 
this check the Austrians retired to- 
wards Turin ; and LanneB, pursuing 
his successes, pushed on to the banks 
of the Po, where he made himself mas- 
ter of a flotilla of boats, of the greatest 
value to the invading army, aB they did 
not possess the smallest bridge-equi- 
page, The whole army, thirty-six thou- 
sand strong, was assembled at Ivrea, 
with all its artillery, on the 28th, while 
the advanced guard pushed its patrols 
to the gates of Turin. 

74. While the centre of the army of 
reserve was thuB surmounting the dif- 
ficulties of the St Bernard, the right 
and left wings performed with equal 
success the movements assigned to 
them. Thurreau, with five thousand 
men, crossed the Mont Cenis, and de- 
scended to Suza and Novalese ; while 
Moncey, detached with sixteen thou- 
sand choice troops from the army of 
the Rhine, crossed the St Gothard, and 
began to appear in the neighbourhood 
of the Lago Maggiore. At the same 
time General Bethencourt, with a bri- 
gade of Swiss troops, ascended the 
Simplon, and, forcing the terrific defile 
of Gondo, appeared at Duomo d’Ossola, 
and opened up a communication with 
the left of the army. Thus, above sixty 
thousand men, converging from many 
different quarters, were assembled in 
the plains of Piedmont, and threatened 
the rear of the Imperial army engaged 
in the defiles of the Apennines from 
Genoa to the mouth of the Var. No 
sooner did Melas receive information 
of the appearance of this formidable 
enemy in the Italian plains, than 1 
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despatched couriers in all directions to 
concentrate his troops. He himself, as 
already mentioned, broke up from the 
Var with the greater part of his forceB, 
and orders were despatched to Ott to 
raise the siege of Genoa, and hasten 
with all the strength he could collect 
to tho Bormida. The orders arrived at 
Genoa just at the time when the ca- 
pitulation was going forward, so that 
the advance of the army of reserve was 
too late to raise the siege of that for- 
tress ; but still an Important and de- 
cisive operation awaited the First Con- 
sul. To oppose him, in the first in- 
stance, the Austrians had only the 
corps of Wukassowich, Laudon, and 
Haddick, who could hardly muster 
eighteen thousand men in all, and not 
above six thousand at any one point, 
so widely were their immense forces 
scattered over the countries they had 
conquered ; while the concentration of 
their troops from the Var and the 
neighbourhood of Genoa would require 
a considerable time. 

76 . In these circumstances the French 
commander had the choice of three 
different plans, each of which promised 
to be attended with important results. 
The first was to incline to the right, 
form a junction with Thurreau, and, 
in concert with Suchet, attack the Aus- 
trian army under Melas; the second, 
to cross the Po by means of the barks 
so opportunely thrown into his power, 
and advance to the relief of Massena, 
who yet held out ; the third, to move 
to the left, pass the Tessino, form a 
junction with Moncey, and capture 
Milan with the stores and reserve parks 
of the Imperialists. Of these different 
plans the first appeared unadvisablc, as 
the forces of Melas were superior to 
those of the First Consul without the 
addition of Moncey, and it was extremely 
hazardous to run the risk of a defeat, 
while the fort of Bard still held out 
and interrupted the retreat of the army. 
The second was equally perilous, as it 
plunged the invading army, without 
any line of communication, into the 
centre of the Imperial forces, and it 
was doubtful whether Genoa could hold 
out till the Republican eagles approach- 

WOL. V. 


ed the Bochetta. The third had the 
disadvantage of abandoning Irlassena 
to his fate ; but to counterbalance that, 
it offered the moBt brilliant results. 
The possession of Milan could not fail 
to produce a- great moral impression, 
both on the Imperialists and the Italians, 
and to renew, in general estimation, 
the halo of glory which encircled the 
brows of the First Consul. The junc- 
tion with Moncey would raise the army 
to full fifty thousand effective men, and 
secure for it a safe retreat in case of 
disaster by the St Gothard and the 
Simplon ; the magazines and parks of 
reserve collected by the Austrians lay 
exposed to Immediate capture in the 
unprotected towns of Lombardy; while, 
by intercepting their communications 
with Genu any, and compelling them 
to fight with their rear towards France 
and the Maiitime Alps, the inestimable 
advantage was gained of rendering any 
considerable disaster the forerunner of 
irreparable ruin. 

76. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, Napoleon directed his troops ra- 
pidly towards the Tessino, and arrived 
on the banks'of that river on the 31st 
May. The arrival of so great a force, 
in a quarter where they were totally 
unexpected, throw the Austrians into 
the utmost embarrassment. All their 
disposable infantry was occupied at 
Bellinzona in opposing the advance of 
Moncey, or had retired behind the Lago 
Maggiore, before Bethencourt. The 
only troops which they f could collect 
to oppose the pas^ige were the cavalry 
of Festenberg, with a few regiments 
under Laudon — a force under five thou- 
sand men, and totally inadequate to 
maintain the°line of tho Tessino from 
Calende, where it flows .out of the Lago 
Maggiore, to Pavia, where it joins the 
Po, against an enemy thirty thousand 
strong. Unable to guard the line of 
the river, the cavalry of Festenberg 
was drawn up in front of Turbigo, when 
Gerard, with the advanced guard, cross- 
ed the rives under oover of the French | 
artillery, advantageously posted on the 
heights behind, and instantly madehim- 
self master of the bridge of Naviglio, 
by which the infantry of the division 
’ 0 
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began to defile to his assistance. He 
was immediately and warmly attacked 
by the Imperial cavalry ; but though 
they at first had some success, yet the 
French having retired into a woody 
position doeply intersected by canals, 
they succeeded in maintaining their 
ground, until the Republicans had cross- 
ed over in such numbers as to enable 
them to carry Turbigo with the bayonet, 
and effectually establish themselves on 
the left bank of the river. At the sam e 
time Murat effected a passage at Buf- 
falora, on the great road from Turin to 
Milan, with hardly any opposition ; the 
Austrians retired on all sides, and Na- 
oleon, with the advanced* guard, made 
is triumphant entry into Milan on the 
2d June, where he was received with 
transports of joy by the democratic 
party, and by the inconstant populace 
with the same applause wlflch they had 
lavished the year before on Suwarroff. 

77. Nothing could exceed the aston- 
ishment of the Milanese at this sudden 
apparition of the Republican hero. Some 
believed he had died near the Red Sea, 
and that it was one of his brothers who 
commanded the army ; nolle were aware 
that he had so recently crossed the 
Alps, and returned to the scenes of his 
former glory. He instantly dismissed 
the Austrian authorities, re-established, 
with more show than sincerity, the re- 
publican magistrates; but, foreseeing 
that the chances of war might expose 
his partisans to severe reprisals, wisely 
forbade any h^rsh measures against the 
dethroned party. JPaking advantage 
of the public enthusiasm which his un- 
expected arrival occasioned, he procur- 
ed, by contributions and levies, large 
supplies for his troops, and augmented 
their numbers by the regiments of M 011 - 
cey, which slowly made their appear- 
ance from the St Gothard. On the 6th 
and 7th June these troops were review- 
ed, and the French outposts extended 
in all directions. They were pushed 
to Placentia and the Po, the principal 
Jiowns in Lombardy being abandoned, 
without resistance, by the Austrians. 
Pavia fell into their hands, with 200 
pieces of cannon, 8000 muskets, and 
stores in proportion. At the same time 
the following animated proclamation 


was addressed to the troops, and elec- 
trified all Europe, recently accustomed 
only to the reverses of the Republi- 
cans : “ Soldiers ! when we began our 
march, one of our departments wan in 
the possession of the enemy: consterna- 
tion reigned through all the south of 
France. The greatest part of tho Ligu- 
rian republic, the most faithful ally of 
our country, was overrun. The Cisal- 
pine republic, annihilated in the last 
campaign, groaned under the feudal 
yoke. You .advanced, and already the 
French territory is delivered : joy and 
hope have succeeded in our country to 
consternation and fear. You will re- 
store liberty and independence to the 
people of Genoa : you already are in 
the capital of the Cisalpine republic. 
The enemy, terror-struck, seeks only 
to regain his frontiers ; you have taken 
from him his hospitals, his magazines, 
his reserve pinks. The first act of the 
campaign is finished ; millions of men 
address you in strains of praise. But 
shall we allow our audacious enemies to 
violate with impunity the territory of 
tho republic? Will you permit the 
army to escape which has carried terror 
among your families? You will not. 
March, then, to meet him ; tear from 
his brows the laurels lie has won ; teach 
the world that a malediction attends 
those who violate Cjj territory of the 
great people. Tne result of our efforts 
will be unclouded glory and a durable 
peace.” 

78. While these important operations 
were going forward in Lombardy, Melas 
conceived the project of threatening his 
adversary’s communications by a move- 
ment on Vercelli. But, when on tho 
point of executing this design, ho re- 
ceived intelligence of the simultaneous 
disasters which in so many different 
quarters were accumulating on the Aus- 
trian monarchy; the repeated defeats 
of Kray in Germany, and his concentra- 
tion in the intrenched camp at Ulm ; 
the arrival of Moncey at Bellinzona, 
and the retreat of Wukassowich towards 
the Adda. In theso circumstances more 
cautious measures seemed necessary, 
and he resolved to concentrate his army 
under the cannon of Alessandria. But 
whUe the French soldiers were aban- 
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cloning themselves to the flattering 
illusions which this extraordinary and 
rapid h access suggested, they received 
the disastrous intelligence of the sur- 
render of Genoa; and Napoleon had the 
mortification of finding, from the point 
to which the troops who capitulated 
were to he conveyed, that they could 
bo of no service to him in the decisive 
operations that were fast approaching. 
It was evident, therefore, that he would 
have the whole Austrian army on his 
hands at on tie, and therefore no time 
was to be lost in striking a decisive blow. 
The fort of Bard capitulated on the oth 
June, which both disengaged the troops 
of Ohabrun employed in its reduction, 
and opened tin-* St Bernard as a securo 
line of retreat in case of disaster. The 
rapid marches said counter-marches of 
the Republicans through the plain of 
Lombardy, had made the enemy fall 
back to Mantua and the line of the 
Miuoio, and the French troops already 
occupied Lodi and blockaded Pizzighet- 
touG, and other fortresses on the Po. 
But from this dispersion of force, and 
eccentric direction given to a large por- 
tion of the army, arose a most serious 
inconvenience ; it reduced to one-half 
the mass that could be collected to make 
head against Mo las in Piedmont. In 
.effect, out of the sixty -five thousand men 
which he commanded in Lombardy, 
Napoleon could only collect thirty thou- 
sand in one body to meet the main army 
of the enemy. But, confident in hia own 
abilities and the spirit of his troops, he 
resolved with this inconsiderable force 
to cut Mol as off from his line of retreat; 
and for this purpose moved upon Stra- 
della, on tho right bank of the Po, 
which brought him on the great road 
from Alcssundrhulo Mantua. 

79. Tho French army began its 
march towards the Po on the O'th June, 
and Lannes, commanding the advanced 
guard, crossed that river at St Cipri- 
ano. At the same time Murat, who 
had broken up from Lodi, attacked the 
Wes-ds-pont at Placentia, and drove the 
Austrians out of that town on the road 
towards Tortona; while Duhesrne, not 
less fortunate, assailed Cremona, and 
expelled the garrison, with the loss of 
eight hundred men. The line of the 


Po being thus broken through .at three 
points, the Imperialists everywhere 
fell back ; and, abandoning all hope of 
maintaining their communication with 
Mantua and their reserves in the east 
of Italy, concentrated their forces near 
Stradella, towards Casteggio and Monte- 
bello. Ott there joined them with the 
forces rendered disposable by the sur- 
render of Genoa, and stationed his 
troops on a chain of gentle eminences, 
in two lines, so disposed as to be able 
to support one another in case of need. 
Fifteen thousand chosen troops were 
there drawn up in the most advanta- 
geous position, — their right resting on 
the heights which formed the roots of 
the Apennines, and commanding- the 
great road to Tortona which wound 
round their feet ; their left extending 
into the plain, where their splendid 
cavalry coufd act with effect. At the 
sight of* such an array, Lannes was a 
moment startled; but, instantly per- 
ceiving the disastrous effect which the 
smallest Retrograde movement might 
have on a corps with its rear resting 
on* the Po, he resolved forthwith to 
attack the cifemy. His forces did not 
exceed nine thousand man, while those 
of the enemy were fifteen thousand 
strong ; but the division of Victor, of 
nearly equal strength, was only two 
leagues in the rear, and miglit-be ex- 
pected to take a part in the combat 
before its termination. 

80. The French infantry with great 
gallantry advanced in echelon, under a 
shower of grape-gjiot and musketry, to 
storm the hills on the right of the Aus- 
trian position, where strong batteries 
were placecj, which commanded the 
whole field of battle. They succeeded 
in carrying the heights of Revetta ; 
but they were there assailed, while dis- 
ordered by success, by six fresh regi- 
ments, anJ driven with great slaughter 
down into the plain. In the centre, 
on the great road, Watrin with diffi- 
culty maintained himself against the 
vehement attacks of the Imperialists* 
and notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of Lannes, defeat appeared inevitable, 
when the battle was restored by the 
arrival of a division of Victor's corps, 
which enabled the Republicans to rally 
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their troops and prepare a fresh attack, the war. “ The bones,” said Lannes, 
New columns were immediately formed “ cracked in my division like glass in 
to assail the heights on the left, while a hailstorm.” The Austrians 'lost in 
Watrin commenced a furious onset in it three thousand killed and wounded, 
the centre ; the Austrians were every- and fifteen hundred prisoners. The 
where driven back, and the triumph of French had to lament nearly an equal 
the French appeared certain, when number slain or disabled ; but the 
Ott brought up his reserves from the ‘moral effect of the victory was immense, 
second line, and victory again inclined and more than counterbalanced all 
to the other side. The Republicans, their losses. It restored at once the 
attacked in their turn by fresh troops, spirit of their troops, which the con- 
gave way, and the loud shouts of the tinued disasters of the preceding com- 
Imperialists announced a total over- paign had severely weakeued; and 
throw, when the arrival of the remain- when Napoleon traversed the field of 
der of Victor’s corps not only restored battle late in the evening, he found the 
the balance, but turned it against the soldiers lying on the ground, and ex- 
Austrians. Their troojfc, however, hausted with fatigue, but animated 
were too experienced, and their confi- with all their ancient enthusiasm. He 
dence in themselves too great, to yield halted his army at Stradella, a strong 
without a desperate struggle. Both position, formed by the advance of a 
sides were animated by the most heart- lower ridge of the Apennines towards 
stirring recollections. The French the Po, where the intersected and 
fought to regain the laurels they had broken nature of the ground promised 
won in the first Italian campaign, the to render unserviceable the numerous 
Imperialists to preserve those they had cavalry of the enemy. In this position 
reaped in so many later triunfphs ; and he remained the three following days, 
both parties felt that the fate of the concentrating and organising his troops 
war, in a great degree, depended hrn for the combat which was approaching, 
their exertions; for tlie Austrians and covering by Utes-de-pont the two 
struggled to gain time for the concen- bridges over the Po in his rear — his 
tration of their forces to meet this new sole line of retreat in case of disaster, 
enemy, the Republicans to avoid being or moans of rejoining the large portion 
driven back with ruinous loss into the of his anny which remained behind. 
Po. The last reserves on both sides 82. While Napoleon, with the army 
were soon engaged, and the contending of reserve, was thus threatening Melas 
parties fought long hand to hand with in front, and occupied, at Stradella, the 
the most heroic resolution. At length principal line by which the Austrian 
the arrival of ^Napoleon, with the divi- general could re-establish his comtnu- 
sion Gardanne, decided the victory, nications with the plain of Lombardy, 
Ott, who now saw his right turned, disasters of the most formidable kind 
while the centre and left were on the were accumulating in the rear of the 
point of giving way, reluctantly gave Imperialists. No sooner did Elnitz 
the signal of retreat ; and the Imperi- commence his retreat, in the night of 
alists, in good order, and with measur- the 27th May, than Etachet, reinforced 
ed steps, retired towards St Juliano, by some thousands of the national guard 
after throwing a garrison of a thousand in the vicinity, which raised his corps 
men into the fortress of Tortona.* to fourteen thousand men, instantly 
81. This was one of the most despe- resumed the offensive. His plan was, 
rate actions which had yet occurred in by constantly throwing forward his left 

c * It is remarkable that Najpleon’s fore- eune : 'Ce pauvre M. de Mdlas passers par 
sight had, before he crossed the Alps pointed Turin, se repliera vers Alexandrie : Je 
to St Juliano as the theatre of his first eon- passerai lo P6, je le joindrai sur la route dc 
flict with the enemy. "Un jour, avant de Plaisance, dans les plaines dela Scrivia, je 
partir, couch d sur ses cartes, y posant des le battral En aisantcesmots, il posait 
signes de diff&entos couleurs, pour figurerla un de ses signes h St Juliano”— Bourri- 

r sition de* corps Franks et Autrichiens. enwe, iv. 86; and Thiees' Conmlai etV Empire, 
disait devout son secretaire M. Bourri- i. 86 7. 
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wing up the rocky bed of tho Roya, to 
gain the Col de Tende before the Aus- 
trians, jfticl thus force them to retreat 
aloqg the crest of the Apennines to gain 
some of the more distant passes. At 
noon, on the following day, General 
Menard attacked the intrenchments 
which covered the retreat of 4he Aus- 
trians, forced them, and made three 
hundred prisoners. Following up his 
successes, he advanced rapidly on the 
three succeeding days, and on the 31st 
attacked Bellegarde, and drove him 
from a strong position on the Col de 
Braus. On the next day, all the French 
columns were put in motion by sunrise. 
Gamier moved upon the Col de Tende 
by the Col de ltauss ; Menard, by the 
heights of Pietra Cava, directed his 
steps to the fort of Saorgio, now 
dismantled, and the camp of Mille- 
Fourches ; while Brunet attacked the 
Col de Braus in front, supported by a 
lateral column on each flank. These 
movements, though complicated from 
the nature of the ground, were attend- 
ed with complete success. The im- 
portant positions of the Col de Rauss, 
and the camp of Mille-Fourches, were 
successively carried, the troopB who 
defended them flying towards the Col 
de Tende and Fontan, leaving a thou- 
sand prisoners in the hands of the Re- 
publicans ; Menard descended from the 
heights in its rear to the romantic fori 
of Saorgio, which fell without any re- 
sistance; at the Bame time, Gamier 
and Lesuire established themselves on 
the Col de Tende, the troops intrusted 
with the defence of which sought re- 
fuge within the walls of Coni. 

83. The great road by the Col de 
Tende being thus forced, and the Aus- 
trian line broken* through the middle, 
the usual series of disasters fell upon 
their scattered detachments. Elnitz, 
instead of uniting his forces to fall on 
Menard, and regain the decisive pass 
of Saorgio and the great road, moved 
to the left to Aqua-Dolce to cover the 
communication with Genoa. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the Austrian 
generate, Ulm and Bellegarde, with two 
Austrian brigades, were surrounded at 
Breglio, and being out off* by the fall 
of Saorgio from the great road, had no 
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alternative but to sacrifice their artil- 
lery, consisting of twelve light pieces, 
and throw themselves upon the heights 
of Foscoire, a branch of the Mont Jove. 
They were there attacked on the fol- 
lowing day by Rochambeau, and driven 
back to Pigna, while Suchet pursued 
Elnitz towards Aqua-Dolce, and Me- 
nard descended from the sources of the 
Tanaro towards Pieve. He had hardly 
arrived at that place when Ulm and 
Bellegarde, who, after unheard-of fa- 
tigues, had surmounted the rugged 
mountains which overhang Triola, ar- 
rived at the same place, exhausted with 
fatigue and totally unable to make any 
resistance. ^They occupied the houses 
without opposition, but they Sood 
found that the overhanging woods were 
filled with enemies, and, to complete 
their consternation, intelligence shortly 
after arrived that Delaunay, with an 
entire brigade, had cut off their only 
line of retreat. A panic instantly seized 
the troops ; whole' battalions threw 
down their arms and dispersed, and, 
aft^r wandering for days in the woods, 
were compelled by the pangs of hunger 
to surrender to the enemy. Of their 
whole force, only three hundred men, 
with the two generate, made their re- 
treat by the Monte Ariolo to Latter- 
man’s camp. Elnitz at length, with 
eight thousand men, reached Ceva, 
having lost nearly nine thousand men 
in this disastrous retreat ; while Suchet 
united at Voltri with the garrison of 
Genoa, landed at that *place by the 
Austrians, and stlvanced with these 
combined forces to the heights of Monte- 
notte. 

84. These* disasters accumulating, 
one after another, on all sides, ren- 
dered the position of Melas highly cri- 
tical. In his front was Napoleon, with 
the army of reserve, amounting in all 
to sixty thousand men ; while, in his 
rear, Suchet occupied all the mountain- 
passes, and was driving before him the 
scattered Imperialists like chaff before 
tho wind. * On his left, the awful bar* 
rier of the Alps, leading only into a 
hostile country, precluded all. hopes of 
retreat ; while on his right, the ridges 
of the Apennines, backed by the sea, 
rendered it impossible to regain by a 
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circuitous route the Hereditary States. 
Nothing could bo more perilous than 
his situation ; but the Austrian veteran 
was not discouraged, and, concentrat- 
ing all his disposable forces, ho resolved 
to give battle, and open a communica- 
tion, Bword in hand, with the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Nor was it 
without reason that he ventured on 
this stop, albeit hazardous at all times, 
and doubly so when retreat was im- 
possible, and communication^ th tbe 
base of operations cut off. He could 
collect above thirty thousand veteran 
troops in ono field, animated with the 
best spirit, and proud of two campaigns 
of unbroken glory ; his artillery was 
greatly superior to that of the enemy, 
while the plains of the Bormida, where 
the decisive battle apparently was to 
be fought, seemed admirably adapted 
for his numerous and magnificent ca- 
valry. Having taken his resolution, 
he despatched messengers in all direc- 
tions to concentrate his forces ; Elnitz, 
with the broken remains of tia corps, 
was recalled from Ceva ; Hoheuzollern 
from Genoa, the defence pf which was 
intrusted to the attenuated prisoners 
liberated from captivity by its fall ; 
while, a courier was despatched in haste 
to Admiral Keith, to accelerate the 
arrival of a corps of twelve thousand 
British, who at this decisive crisis lay 
inactive at Minorca. 

85. The post of Stradella, where 
Napoleon awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, and barred the great road to 
the eastward, was singularly well adapt- 
ed to compensate the inferiority in ca- 
valry and artillery of the First, Consul. 
The right rested on impracticable 
morassos, extending to the Po ; the 
centre was strengthened by several 
large villages ; the left, commanding 
the great road, extended over heights, 
the commencement of the Apennines, 
crowned with a numerous artillery, 
In addition to these advantages for a 
defensive struggle, this position had 
bthers still more important*in a strate- 
getical point of view. Near it the prin- 
cipal feeders of the Po, the Tessino and 
the Adda, fall into that noble stream. 
Having the command of the bridges 
over these rivers, and blocking up the 
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main road from Alessandria to Placen- 
tia, with his left resting on the Apen- 
nidla, and in possession of its" passes, 
the French general had the entire com- 
mand of the country against an enemy 
advancing from the west. Napoleon 
remained there, awaiting the attack, 
for thret days ; but the Austrian gen- 
eral had scarcely completed his prepa- 
rations, and he judged it not advisable 
to abandon the open plain, so favour- 
able for his cavalry, for the broken 
ground selected by the enemy. On 
the 11th, Desaix, who had returned 
from Egypt, and performed quarantine 
at Toulon, arrived at headquarters 
with liis aides-de-camp, Savary and 
Rapp, They sat up all niglit conver- 
sing on the changes of Franco, and the 
state of Egypt since they had parted 
on the banks of the Nile; and the 
First Consul, who really loved his lieu- 
tenant, and appreciated his military 
talents, immediately gave him the com- 
mand of the division of Boudet. Find- 
ing that the Austrians wore resol red 
not to attack him where he was, and 
remained grouped under the cannon 
of Alessandria, and fearful that they 
might recoil upon Sachet, or incline to 
the right towards Genoa, or the left to 
the Tessino, and threaten in turn his 
own communications, he resolved to 
give them battle m their own ground, 
and advanced to Voghera and the plain 
of Marengo. Ott, at his approach, 
retired across the Bormida, the two 
bridges over which were fortified, and 
armed with camion. 

86, Melas learned on the 10th, at 
Alessandria, the disastrous issue of the 
combat at Montebello, and the im- 
mense extent of the losses sustained 
by Elnitz. Far frofla being stunned 
by so many reverses, he only rose in 
firmness as the danger increased ; and, 
after despatching a courier to Lord 
Keith, with accounts of his critical 
situation, and his resolution, in case of 
disaster, to fall back upon Genoa, he 
addressed a noble proclamation to his 
troops, in which, without concealing 
their danger, he exhorted them to emu- 
late their past glory, or fall with hon- 
our on the field which lay before them. 
Napoleon, on his side, fearful that the 
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enemy meditated a retreat, and might 
retire unbroken to the fastnesses of 
the Apennines, pushed forward with 
vigour. Lapoype, with his division, 
who had been left in observation on 
the north of the Po, received orders 
instantly to cross that river, and hasten 
to the scene of action ; while Victor was 
directed to advance straight towards 
Marengo, and make himself master of 
the bridges over the Bormida. He suc- 
cessfully performed the task; Marengo, 
after a slight resistance, was carried, 
and the victorious French troops were 
arrested only by the fire of cannon 
from the tftteyih-pont on the Bormida. 
The facility with which Marengo was 
abandoned, confirmed Napoleon in his 
opinion that the Austrian general medi- 
tated n retreat; and impressed with 
this idea, he resolved to return during 
the night to Ponte Curone, and move 
in the direction of the l*o — a resolution 
which would have proved fatal to his 
army, as it would have been attacked 
and routed on the following day, while 
executing its movement, by the Aus- 
trian general. The rapid swelling of 
the torrent of the Scrivia rendered this 
impossible, and induced tbe First Con- 
sul to fix liis headquarters at Torre de 
Garofalo, between Tortona and Ales- 
sandria ; and during the night intelli- 
gence of such a kind was received, as 
rendered it necessary to suspend the 
lateral movements, and concentrate all 
his forces to resist the enemy. 

87. In effect, Melas, having collected 
thirty-one thousand men on the Bor- 
mida, of which seven thousand were 
cavalry, with two hundred pieces of can- 
non, was advancing with rapid strides 
towards Marengo ; having finally de- 
termined, in a general council on the 
preceding day, to risk everything on 
the issue of a battle. Napoleon’s troops 
of all arms present on the field did 
not exceed twenty-nine thousand, of 
which only thre* thousand six hundred 
were horse; no less than thirty thou- 
sand being in observation or garrison 
in the Milanese states, or on the banks 
of the Po. The Austrian force had 
undergone a similar diminution from 
the same supposed necessity of protect- 
ing the real ; four thousand were left 


in Coni, and so many in Liguria, that 
instead of the thirty thousand who 
were disposable at the end of May in 
that quarter, only sixteen thousand 
joined the Imperial headquarters. 
Their spirits, however, which had been 
somewhat weakened by the recent re- 
verses, were elevated to the highest 
degree when the determination to fight 
was taken ; every one returned in joy- 
ful spirits to his quarters; the camp 
resounded with warlike cries and the 
note of military preparation, and that 
mutual confidence between officers and 
men was observable, which is the surest 
forerunner of glorious achievements. 

88. By dajbreak, on the 14th June, 
the whole army of Melas was in mo- 
tion ; they rapidly defiled over the 
three bridges of the Bormida; and 
when the first rays of the sun appear- 
ed above tile horizon, they glittered 
on twenty-one thousand foot-soldiers, 
seven thousand cavalj*y, and two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, pressing forward 
in proud*array over the vast and level 
field of Marengo, perhaps the only 
plfftn in ltaty where charges of horse 
can be made in full career. The First 
Consul was surprised ; he never anti- 
cipated an attack from the enemy ; his 
troops were disposed in oblique order 
by echelon ; the left in front, and the 
right at half a day’s march in the 
rear, in marching order; not more 
than twenty -two thousand men, under 
Lannes and Victor, could bo brought 
till noon into the field* to withstand 
the shock of the whole Austrian army. 
The vehemence of the cannonade soon 
convinced him that a general battle 
was at hand, and he instantly des- 
patched orders to Desaix to remeasure 
his steps, and hasten to the scene of 
action. But before he could do this, 
events of the utmost importance had, 
taken place. At eight o’clock, the 
Austrian infantry, under Haddick and 
Kairn, preceded by a numerous and 
splendid array of artillery, which 
covered tlA deploying of their column^ 
commenced the attack. They speedily 
overthrew Gardanne, who with six bat- 
talions was stationed in front of Ma- 
rengo, and drove him back, in disorder 
towards that village. They were there 
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received by the bulk of Victor’s corps, 
which was by this time drawn up, with 
its centre in the village, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontauone, which 
separated the two armies ; that of 
Lannes was still in the rear. For two 
hours, Victor withstood all the efforts 
of Haddiek and Kaim with heroic re- 
solutiou : at length the corps of Lannes 
came up, and the forces on both sides 
became more equal. The battle now 
raged with the utmost fury^ the op- 
posing columns stood, with invincible 
firmness, within pistol-shot of each 
other, and all the chasms, produced by 
the dreadful discharges of artillery, 
were rapidly filled up by a regular 
movement to the centre of the brave 
men who formed the ranks. 

89. While this desperate conflict 
was going on, intelligence was received 
that the advanced guard of Suchet 
had reached Acqui in the ream Melas, 
uneasy for his communications, de- 
tached two thousand five hundred 
horse to arrest his progress— an unne- 
cessary precaution, as he was too far 
off to effect anything oiv the field of 
battle; and which, perhaps, decided 
the fate of the day. At length the 
perseverance of the Austrians prevail- 
ed over the heroic devotion of the 
French : the stream of the Fontanone 
was forced, Marengo was carried, and 
the Republicans were driven back to 
the second line they had formed in the 
rear. Here they made a desperate 
stand, and Haddick’s division, dis- 
ordered by success, ms repulsed across 
tko stream by Watrin with the right 
of Lannes’ division ; but the Republi- 
cans could not follow upAhcir advan- 
tage, as Victor’s corps, exhausted with 
fatigue, and severely weakened in nu- 
merical strength, was in no condition 
to support any offensive movement. 
The Austrians, perceiving his weak- 
ness, redoubled their efforts ; a fresh 
attack was made on the centre and left, 
by which Victor’s corps, weakened by 
four hours’ incessant fightftig, was at 
length broken. The Imperialists press- 
ed forward with redoubled vigour, 
when t&eir adversaries gave way; their 
regiments .were rapidly pursued, and 
^frequently surrounded, and no resource 
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remained but to traverse for two leagues 
the open plain as far as St Juliano, 
where the reserve under Desa& might 
be expected to arrive for their support. 
The Imperialists rapidly followed, pre- 
ceded by fifteen pieces of artillery, 
which spread death through the re- 
treating columns. Melas, with the 
centre, established himself at Marengo, 
and Lannes, now entirely uncovered 
on his left, was obliged to commence 
a retrograde movement, which at first 
was performed by echelon in squares 
with admirable discipline. Gradually, 
however, the retreat became more dis- 
orderly ; in vain Kellermann and Cham - 
peaux, by repeated charges, arrested 
the Imperial cavalry, which swept 
round the retreating columns. They 
could not check the Hungarian infan- 
try, which advanced steadily in pur- 
suit, halting at every fifty yards, and 
pouring in destructive volleys, while 
the intervals between the regiments 
were filled up by a powerful artillery, 
which incessantly sent a storm of grape- 
shot through the retreating masses. 
No firmness could long endure such a 
trial. Gradually the squares broke ; 
the immense plain of Marengo was 
covered with fugitives ; the alarm 
spread even to the rear of the army, 
and the fut;d cry, “ Tout est perdu — 
sauve qui peat!” was already heard in 
the ranks. 

90. Matters were in this disastrous 
state, when Napoleon, at eleven o’clock, 
arrived on the field of battle with his 
guard. The sight of liis staff, sur- 
rounded by tw’o hundred mounted 
grenadiers, revived the spirits of the 
fugitives; the well-known plumes re- 
called to the veterans the hopes of suc- 
cess. The fugitives Allied at St Juli- 
ano, in the rear oi those squares of 
Lannes which still kept their ranks, 
and Napoleon detached eight hundred 
grenadiers of his guard to the right of 
the army, to make head against Otfc, 
who there threatened to turn its flank. 
At the same time, he himself advanced 
with a demi-brigade to the support of 
Lannes, in the centre, and detached 
two demi-brigades of Mourner’ s divi- 
sion, the vanguard of Dcsaix’s corps, 
to Custel-Ceriolo, on the extreme right, 
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to hold in check the light infantry of 
the enemy, who were there making 
serious progress. The grenadiers first 
advanced in square into the midst of 
the plain, clearing their way equally 
through the fugitives and the enemy ; 
from their sides, as from a flaming 
castle, issued incessant volleyB of 
musketry, and all the efforts of the 
Imperialists were long unable to force 
back this intrepid band. At length, 
however, they were shaken by the 
steady fire of the Imperial artillery, 
and being charged in front by the 
Hungarian iufautry, and in flank by 
the Austrian hussars, were broken and 
driven back in disorder. Their de- 
struction appeared certain, when the 
leading battalions of Mourner’ s divi- 
sion, under Cara St Cyr, arrived, dis- 
engaged this band of heroes from the 
numerous enemies by whom they were 
surrounded, and advancing rapidly for- 
ward, made themselves masters of the 
village of Castel-Ceriolo. Here, how- 
ever, they were charged with fury by 
Vogelsang, with part of Ott’s division, 
who regained Castel-Ceriolo, and sepa- 
rated Monnier from the grenadiers of 
the guard ; it was soon, however, re- 
taken by the French, and Cara St Cyr, 
barricading himself in the houses, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining that important 
post during the remainder of the day. 

91. While the reserves of Napoleon 
were thus directed to the French right, 
with a view to arrest the advance of 
the Austrians in that quarter, the left 
was a scene of the moat frightful dis- 
order. Then was felt the irreparable 
loss to the Austrians which the de- 
tachment of so large a portion of their 
cavalry to the rear had occasioned. 
Had the squadrons detached to observe 
Suchet poured in upon the broken 
fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of 
the left and centre would have been 
complete; and Desaix, assailed both 
in front and flank, would have come 
up only in time to share in the general 
ruin. But nothing of the kind was 
attempted. Melas, deeming the victory 
gained, after having had two horses 
shot under him, and being exhausted 
with the excessive heat and fatigue, 
retired at two o'clock to Alessandria, 


leaving to his chief of the staff, Zach, 
the duty of following up his success ; 
and the broken centre and left of the 
Republicans retired to St Juliano, 
leisurely followed by the Austrian 
army. Zach put himself at the head 
of the advanced guard, and at the dis- 
tance of half a mile behind him came 
up Kairn with three brigades, and at 
au equal distance in his rear the re- 
serve, composed of Hungarian grena- 
diers. Napoleon on his part had re- 
solved to abandon the great road to 
Tortona, and effect his retreat by the 
shorter line of Sale or Castel Nuovo. 

92. Matters were m this desperate 
state, when, ^it four o’clock, the main 
body of Desaix at length made its ap- 
pearance at St Juliano. “ What think 
you of the day ? ” said Napoleon to his 
lieutenant, when he arrived with his 
division. “*The battle,” said Desaix, 
“ is completely lost. But it is only 
four o’clock ; there is time to gain an- 
other one.” Napoleon and he alone 
were of Ibis opinion ; all the others 
counselled a retreat. In pursuance of 
thil resolutiem, the remains of Victor 
and Lan nes f corps were re-formed, 
under cover of the cavalry, which was 
massed in front of St Juliano, a mask- 
ed battery prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mamiont, and Desaix advanced 
at the head of his corps, consisting of 
little more than four thousand men, 
to attempt arresting the progress of the 
enemy. Napoleon, advancing to the 
front, rode along the line, exclaiming, 
u Soldiers ! we hare retired far enough. 
You know it is always my custom to 
sleep on the field of battle.” The troops 
replied by enthusiastic shouts, and im- 
mediately advanced to the charge. 
Zach, little anticipating such an onset, 
was advancing at the head of his co- 
lumn, five thousand strong, when ho 
was received by a discharge of twelve 
pieces, suddenly unmasked by Mar- 
mout, while at the same time Desaix 
debouched from the village at the head 
of his derision. The Imperialists* 
astonished at the appearance of so con- 
siderable a body, where they expected 
to find only fugitives in disorder, find 
apprehensive of felling into a snare, 
paused and fell back ; but Zach soon 
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succeeded in restoring order in the 
front, and checked the advance of the 
enemy. At this moment Desaix was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and soon 
after expired. This catastrophe, how- 
ever, was far from weakening the ar- 
dour of his soldiers. The second in 
command, Boudct, succeeded in inspir- 
ing them with the desire of vengeance, 
and the lire rolled rapidly and sharply 
along the whole line. But the Imperi- 
alists had now recovered from their 
surprise ; the Hungarian grenadiers 
advanced to the charge ; the French in 
their turn hesitated and broke, and 
victory was more doubtful than ever. 

93. At this critical moment, a happy 
inspiration seized Kcllemiauu, which 
decided the fate of the day. The ad- 
vance of Zacli’s column had, without 
their being aware of it, brought their 
Hank right before his mails of cavalry, 
eight hundred strong, which was con- 
cealed from thoir view by a vineyard, 
where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the horses’ 
heads, and effectually intercepted the 
eight. Kollonnaxm instantly charged 
with his whole force upofl tlie flank of 
the Austrians, as they advanced in open 
column, and the result must be given 
in his own words. " The combat w as 
engaged,” says Kellermann. “ Desaix 
soon drove back the enemy's tirailleurs 
on their main body ; but the sight of 
that formidable column of six thousand 
Hungarian grenadiers made our troops 
halt. I was advancing in line on their 
flank, concealed by the festoons ; a 
frightful discharge took place ; our line 
wavered; broke, and fled ; the Austri- 
ans rapidly advanced to fcjlow up their 
success, in all the disorder and security 
of victory. I see it ; lam in the midst 
of them ; they lay down their arms. 
The whole did not occupy so much time 
ns it has taken me to write these six 
lines.” The Duchess of Abrantes states 
also that she repeatedly heard the battle 
of Marengo discussed by Lannes, Victor, 
find the other generals engaged, at her 
own table, and that they all ascribed 
the victory to Kellermann' a charge. 
Zach’s grenadiers, cut through the mid- 
dle by this unexpected attack, and ex- 
posed to a murderous Are in front from 


Desaix' s division, which had rallied 
upon receiving this unexpected aid, 
broke and fled. Zach himself, with two 
thousand men, were made prisoners ; 
the remainder, routed and diBpeifsed, 
fled in the utmost disorder to the rear, 
overthrowing in their course the other 
divisions which. were advancing to their 
support. 

94. This great achievement was de- 
cisive of the fate of the battle. The re * 
mains of V ictor and Lannes' corps no 
sooner beheld this success, than they 
regained their former spirit, and turned* 
fiercely upon their pursuers. The in- 
fantry of Kiiim, overwhelmed by the 
tide of fugitives, gave way ; the Aus- 
trian cavalry, which already inundated 
the field, were seized with a sudden 
panic ; and, instead of striving to re- 
store the day, galloped off to the rear, 
trampling down in their progress the 
unfortunate fugitives who w'ere flying 
before them. A general cry arose, “ To 
the bridges — to the bridges !” and the 
whole army, disbanding, rushed in con- 
fusion towards the Bormida. In the 
general consternation, Marengo was 
carried, after a gallant defence, by the 
Republicans; the cannoneers, finding 
the bridge choked up by the fugitives, 
plunged with their horses and guns 
into the stream, where twenty pieces 
stuck fast, and fell into the hands of 
the enemy. At length Melas, who 
hastened to the spot, rallied the rear- 
guard in front Of the bridges, and by 
its heroic resistance gained time for 
the army to pass the river ; the troops, 
regaining their ranks, re-formed upon 
the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of the day ; and after 
twelve hours’ incessant fighting, the 
sun set upon this field of carnage.* 

* There isa considerable similarity between 
the crisis of Marengo and that of Waterloo, 
witli this difference, that the rout of the 
French was complete before the arrival of 
Desaix, while not an English square was 
broken before the final charge of the Old 
Guard But the defeat of the last attacks in 
both battles was accomplished in the same 
way. The rout of Zach’s column, by the 
fire of Desaix 'a division in tront, aided by 
the charge of Kellermann in flank, was pre- 
cisely simitar to the defeat of the Old Guard 
at Mount St John by the English Guards, 
aided by the happy flank attack of Colonel 
Colboruc, now Lord Seaton, with the 52d 
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95. Such was the memorable battle 
of Marengo, one of the moat obstinately 
contested which had yet occurred dur- 
ing the war, in which both parties per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and which 
was attended with greater results, per- 
haps, than any conflict that had yet oc- 
curred in modem Europe. The Impe- 
rialists had to lament seven thousand 
men killed and wounded, besides three 
thousand prisoners, eight standards, 
and twenty pieces of camion, taken by 
their enomies. The French sustained 
an equal loss in killed and wounded, 
besides one thousand prisoners taken in 
the early part of the day. But although 
the disproportion was not so great in 
the trophies of victory, the difference 
was prodigious in the effect it produced 
on the respective armies, and the ulti- 
mate issue of the campaign. The Aus- 
trians had fought for life or death, with 
their faces towards Vienna, to cut their 
way sword in hand through the French 
army. Defeat in these circumstances 
was irreparable ruin. By retiring either 
to Genoa or the Maritime Alps, they 
ran the risk of being cooped up in a 
corner of a hostile territory, without 
any chance of regaining their own coun- 
try, and the certainty of depriving the 
Empire of the only army capable of de- 
fending its Italian possessions. The 
French, on the other hand, had now 
firmly established themselves in the 
plains of Piedmont, and could, by 
merely retaining their present position, 
effectually cut off the Imperialists, and 
hinder their rendering any assistance 
to tho Hereditary States. In these cir- 
cumstances, the victory gave the Re- 
publicans, as that under the walls of 
Turinhad given the Imperialists a cen- 
tury before, the* entire command of 
Italy. Such a result was in itself of 
vast impoiiiance ; but, coming as it did 
in the outset of Napoleon’s career as 
First Consul, its consequences were in- 
calculable. It fixed him on the throne, 

and 71st regiments, and tho gallant subse- 
quent charge of Sir Hussey Vivian with the 
10th, 21at, and 18th hussars. In both cases 
the overthrow of the last columns of attack 
drew after it the total defeat of the army.— 
“ Oriins of Waterloo” by Major G-awi.er and 
Sir H. Vivian. United Service Journal, July 


revived the military spirit of the French 
people, and precipitated the nation into 
that career of conquest which led them 
to Cadiz and the Kremlin.* 

96. United with the great qualities 
of Napoleon’s character was a selfish 
thirst for glory, and consequent jealousy 
of any one who had either effectually 
thwarted his designs, or rendered him 
such services as might diminish the 
lustre of his own exploits. His undy- 
ing jealousy of Wellington was an indi- 
cation of the first weakness ; his obli- 
yion of Keilciinanii’s invaluable ser- 
vice, an instance of the second. When 
this young officer was brought into tho 
presence of the First Consul after the 
battle, ne coldly said, “ You made a 
good charge this evening and imme- 
diately turning to Bessieres, added, 
“The guard has covered itself with 
glory." — “ 1 S.m glad you are pleased," 
replied IJollermann, u for it has placed 
the crown on your head." He repeated 
the same expression in a letter, which 
was opened at the. post-ofiice and 
brought to Napoleon. The obligation 
was? too great to be forgiven. Keller- 
mann was not promoted like the other 
generals, and never afterwards enjoyed 
the favour of tho chief on whose brow 
he had placed the diadem.i* The First 
Consul, at the same time, was perfectly 

* In the preceding account, of the battle of 
Marengo, tiie author has corrected tho vari- 
ous French and German accounts of the en- 
gagement hitherto published, by some Manu- 
script Notes by GonurolKcllormann, who had 
so groat a share in achievwig tho success, 
written on the margiui of tho collection of the 
various accounts of the battle, contained in 
tho “ Memorial du DepOt de la Guerre,” iv. 
209, 843. Fur these valuable manuscript 
notes tho author is indebtod to the kindness 
of his esteehied friend. Captain Basil Hail. 

f The poots had prefigured this feeling ; so 
true are the words of Corneille : — 

“ 11 m'a trop bien servi ; 

Et qui mo fait rtSgnor on efibt cat mou maStre. 
Pour paraTtre k mes yeux sou mtfrite est trup 
grand, 

On n'aitnc point k voir ccux k qui Ton doff 
taut. 

Tout ce qu’jl a fait parle au moment qu'il 
approche ; * 

Et sa seule presence est un secret roproche ; 
Eile me dit toujour* qu’il m'a fait trois fois 
roi, 

Que je tiens plus de lui qu’il ne tiendra de 
moi.” 

Meomidt, Act n. Setae i. 
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aware of tlie immense service rendered 
by the charge of his lieutenant ; for he 
said in the evening to Bourrienne, 
“ That little Kellermunn made a happy 
charge. He struck in at the critical 
moment ; we owe him much. On what 
trivial events do affairs depend !” Taci- 
tus has unfolded the secret reason of 
such ingratitude : — “ Tanto proclivius 
est injuria*, quitm beneficio vicem ex- 
solvere : quia gratia oneri, ultio in 
quaestu habetur.”* 

97. While nothing but congratula- 
tion and triumph were heard in the 
French lines, the Austrian camp exhi- 
bited the utmost consternation. The 
night was spent in re-forrhing the regi- 
ments, repairing the losses of the artil- 
lery, and replenishing the exhausted 
stores of ammunition. A council of 
war was summoned; the majority, 
thunderstruck by the magnitude of the 
disaster and the hopeless mature of 
their situation, inclined for a treaty to 
evacuate the Piedmontese territory. 
“If we cut our way through,” said 
they, *• supposing us to be successful, 
we must sacrifice ten thousand frieu 
left in Genoa, and as many in the for- 
tresses of Piedmont, and shall not he 
the less compelled to take refuge under 
the cannon of Mantua. It is better to 
save these twenty thousand men than 
to preserve towns for the King of Sar- 
dinia.” In conformity with these views, 
a flag of truce was despatched on the 
following morning to the French head- 
quarters to propose terms of capitula- 
tion. He arrived attftheir outposts just 
at the time when an attack on the 
tites-de-jpont on the .Bormida was pre- 
paring ; and, after some difficulty, the 
terms of the treaty were agreed upon 
between the two generals. By this 
convention it was provided that “ there 
should be an armistice between the two 
armies till an answer was obtained from 
the court of Vienna. That, in the 
mean time, the .Imperial army should 
occupy the country between theMincio 
end the Po ; that is, Pesckiera, Man- 
tua, Borgoforte, and from it to the left 

* So much more prone are men to avenge 
an injury than requite a benefit; for grati- 
tude is a burden, revenge a gratification/'— 
Tacitus, Hut. iv. 3. 


bonk of the Po, and on its right bank, 
Ferrara, Ancona, and Tuscany : that 
the French should possess tlfb district 
between the Chiesa, the Oglio, and the 
Po, and the space between the Chiesa 
and the Mincio should not be occupied 
by either army : that the fortresses of 
Tortona, Milan, Turin, Pizzighettone, 
Arona, Placentia, Ceva, Savona, Urbia, 
Coni, Alessandria, and Genoa, should 
be surrendered to the French, with all 
their artillery and stores, the Austrians 
takiug with them only their own 
cannon.” The evacuation of all these 
places, and the final retreat of the Aus- 
trian army, were to be completed by 
the 24th June. 

98. Thus the complete reconqueet 
of Piedmont and the Milanese, the 
cession of twelve fortresses, armed with 
fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, and 
the advance of the Republican eagles 
to the Mincio, were the immediate 
effect of the stubborn resistance of 
Desaix and the happy charge of Kel- 
lermann. A few battalions and eight 
hundred horse changed the face of the 
world. But Napoleon must not he 
deprived of his share in these glorious 
results. These incidents were but the 
last steps in a chain of causes which 
his genius had prepared, and his skill 
brought to bear upon the final issue of 
the campaign. He had thrown himself 
upon his adversary’s communications 
without compromising his own, and 
thence its astonishing consequences. 
Defeated at Marengo, he could still 
have fallen back upon an equal force 
detached in his rear, and, in the worst 
event, have retired over the St Gothard 
and the Simplon, with no other sacri- 
fice but that of his artillery. To have 
achieved such result^ at so inconsider- , 
able a risk, is the greatest triumph of 
genius in the science of war. The con- 
vention of Alessandria was religiously 
observed by the Austrian commanders. 
The English expedition under Abcr- 
cromby, with twelve thousand men, 
arrived in the bay of Genoa just in 
time to see that important city sur- 
rendered to the Republican command- 
ers ; but, notwithstanding that impor- 
tant succour, German integrity swerved 
nothing from its good faith. Had thiB 
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important reinforcement, instead of ly- 
ing inactive at Minorca, arrived a fort- 
night Hooper with the troops which so 
soon afterwards conquered in Egypt, 
what* important effects might it have 
had upon the fortune of the war. But 
the English at that period were igno- 
rant of the importance of time in mi- 
litary operations, and but novices in 
the art of war. The time was yet to 
come when they were to appear in it . 
as masters. 

99. Napoleon, after this great vic- 
tory, appointed Jourdan regent in the 
Continental dominions of the King of 
Sardinia, until their destiny was de- 
termined by a general peace, and re- 
turned to Milan to enjoy his triumph. 
He was received with extraordinary 
demonstrations of joy by the incon- 
stant populace, and Italian adulation 
lavished on him those splendid epithets 
which, during three centuries of sorvi- 
t ude, they hare learned to bestow upon 
their rulers. H e discoursed there much 
on peace, religion, literature, and the 
sciences. The Ligurian republic was 
immediately reorganised, and regained 
its nominal independence. He shortly 
after returned by MontCenis and Lyons 
to Paris. When passing through the 
former city, he laid, with extraordinary 
pomp, amidst an immense concourse of 
spectators, the first stone of the new 
Place Bcllecour, erected on the site of 
that which had been destroyed by the 
barbarity of the Convention. Napoleon 
was in high spirits during the remain- 
der of the journejr ; but liis triumphs, 
great as they were, appeared to him 
but as nothing in comparison of those 
which he yet deBired to achiove. 
“Well,” said he, “a few more great 
events like those §f this campaign, and 
I may really descend to posterity ; but 
still it is little enough. I have con- 
quered, it is true, in less than two 
years, Cairo, Paris, Milan ; but were I 
to die to-morrow, half a page of general 
history would, after ten centuries, be 
all that would be devoted to my ex- 
ploits.” He reached Paris during the 
night; and nothing could exceed the 
universal transports on the following 
day when his arrival was known. The 
people had been kept in a cruel state 


of suspense during his absence ; the 
first news they received of the battle 
of Marengo was from a mercantile tra- 
veller who left the field at one o'clock, 
and reported that all was lost. Rich 
and poor now vied with each other in 
their demonstrations of joy ; all busi- 
ness was suspended ; nothing but songs 
of triumph were heard in the streets; 
and at night a general illumination 
proclaimed the universal transports. 

Such was the memorable campaign 
of Marengo, Inferences of the most im- 
portant kind, both in a moral and po- 
litical view, may be drawn from the 
events which occurred during its pro- 
gress. , 

100. I. Great changes in human 
affairs never take place from trivial 
causes. The most important effects, 
indeed, are often apparently owing to 
inconsiderable springs ; but the train 
has been laid in all such cases by a 
long couAe of previous events, and the 
last only puts the torch to its ex- 
tremity. 4 A fit of passion in Mrs 
Masliam arrested the course of Marl- 
borough's victories, and preserved the 
tottering kingdom of France ; a charge 
of a few squadrons of horse under Kel 
lermann, at Marengo, fixed Napoleon 
on the consular throne ; and another, 
with little greater force, against the 
flank of the Imperial Guard at Water- 
loo, chained him to- the rock of St 
Helena. Superficial observers lament 
the subjection of human affairs to the 
caprice of fortune or the casualties of 
chance ; but a more enlarged observa- 
tion teaches us t<J recognise in these 
apparently trivial events the operation 
of general laws, and the last link in a 
chain of cadkes which have all con- 
spired to produce the general result. 
Mrs Masham’s passion was the imme- 
diate cause of Marlborough's overthrow ; 
but that event had been prepared by 
the accumulating jealousy of the na- 
tion during the whole tide of his vic- 
tories, and hor indignation was but the 
drop whicji made the cup overflow. 
Kellermaun’s charge, indeed, fixed Na-* 
poleon on the throne, hut it was the 
sufferings of the Revolution, the glories 
of the Italian campaigns, the triumph 
of the Pyramids, which imiuced the 
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nation to hail his usurpation with joy ; 
the charge of the 10 th and 18th hussars 
broke the last column of the imperial 
array, but the foundation of the triumph 
of Wellington had been laid by the long 
series of his Peninsular victories and 
the bloody catastrophe of the Moscow 
campaign. 

101. II. The sudden resurrection of 
France, when Napoleon assumed the 
helm, is one of the most extraordinary 
passages of European history, and sin- 
gularly descriptive of the irresistible 
reaction in favour of a firm govern- 
ment, which inevitably arises from a 
long course of revolutionary convul- 
sions. Let not future ages bo deluded 
by the idea that a period of democratic 
anarchy is one of national strength ; it 
is, on the contrary, in the end, the 
certain forerunner of public calamity. 
The glories of the Revolutionary wars 
wore achieved under the despotic rule 
of the Convention, wielding ton times 
the power which had ever been onjoyed 
by Louis XIV. ; the effect* of demo- 
cratic anarchy appeared upon its dis- 
solution in the disasters of the Direc- 
tory. After the fall of tiie Committee 
of Public Salvation, the triumphs of 
Franco centred in Napoleon alone ; 
wherever he did not command in per- 
son, the greatest reverses were expe- 
rienced, In 1795 the Republicans were 
defeated by Clairfait on the Rhine ; in 
1796 by the Archduke Charles in Ger- 
many. In 1799 their reverses were un- 
exampled both in Italy and Germany ; 
from the 9tfi Thermidor to the 18th 
Brumaire, a period fef about five years, 
thefortuuesof the Republic were singly 
sustained by the sword of Napoleon and 
the lustre of his Italiah campaigns. 
When he seized the helm in November 
1 799, he found the armies defeated and 
ruined ; the frontier invaded, both on 
the sides of Italy and Germany, the 
arsenals empty, the soldiers in despair 
deserting their colours, the royalistB 
revolting against the government, gen- 
eral anarchy in the interim, the trea- 
sury empty, the energies of the Re- 
public apparently exhausted. 

1.02. Instantly, as if by enchantment) 
everything was changed; order reap- 
peared odt of chaos, talent emerged 


out of obscurity, vigour arose out of 
weakness. The arsenals were filled, 
the veterans crowded to their eagles, 
the conscripts joyfully repaired to the 
frontier, La Vendee was pacified, the 
exchequer began to overflow. In little 
more than six months after Napoleon’s 
accession, the Austrians were forced to 
seek refuge under the cannon of Ulm, 
Italy was regained, unanimity and en- 
thusiasm prevailed among the people, 
and the revived energy of the nation 
was finally launched into the career of 
conquest. Changes bo extraordinary 
cannot bb explained by the influence of 
any one man. Great as the abilities of 
Napoleon undoubtedly were, they could 
not he equal to the Herculean task of 
reanimating a whole nation, it was 
the transition from anarchy to order, 
from the tyranny of demagogues to the 
ascendant of tal&it, from the weakness 
of popular to the vigour of military 
government, which was tho real cause 
of the change. The virtuous, the able, 
the brave, felt that they no longer re- 
quired to remain in obscurity; that 
democratic jealousy would not now be 
permitted to extinguish rising ability ; 
financial imbecility to crush patriotic 
exertion; private cupidity to exhaust 
public resources ; civil weakness to pa- 
ralyse military valour. The universal 
conviction that the reign of the multi- 
tude was at an end. produced the asto- 
nishing burst of talent which led to the 
glories of Marengo and Hohenlinden. 

103. III. The disastrous issue of the 
German campaign to* the Imperialists, 
is not to be entirely ascribed either to 
the genius of Moreau, or the magni- 
tude of the force which the First Con- 
sul placed at hie command. It was 
chiefly owing to the Ruinous dispersion 
of the Austrian army, and their obsti- 
nate adherence to the system of a cor- 
don, when, by the concentration of 
their enemy’s troops, it had become 
indispensably necessary to accumulate 
adequate forces on the menaced points. 
Kray, at the opening of the campaign, 
had nearly one hundred and ten thou- 
sand men at his command ; but this 
immense force, irresistible when kept 
together, was so dispersed over a line 
above two hundred miles in length. 
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from the AlpB to the Maine, that he 
could not collect forty-five thousand 
men to resist the shock of the French 
centre of nearly double that strength, 
at Kngen or Biberach. The loss of 
these battles, by piercing the allied 
line, compelled the whole body to fall 
back ; and thus seventy thousand men 
abandoned Suabia and Franconia with- 
out firing a shot, while half their num- 
ber, added to the Austrian centre, would 
have prevented the Republicans from 
ever crossing the Black Forest. The 
brief campaign of 1815 afforded another 
example of the same truth : the allied 
forces quartered over all Flanders, 
though greatly superior, upon the 
whole, to the army of Napoleon, Were 
inferior to their assailants both at 
Ligny and Waterloo ; and the intrepid 
daring of Wellington, joined to the de- 
voted heroism of his troops, alone pre- 
vented in that struggle the continued 
disasters of Biberach and Moeskireh. 
The successful stand, on the other 
hand, made by the Austrian army 
when concentrated under the cannon 
of Ulm, and the effectual covering 
which, in that confined spot, they gave 
to the whole Hereditary States, affords 
the clearest proof of the superior effi- 
cacy of such an assembled force to any 
cordon, however skilfully disposed, in 
arresting an invading enemy. N o army 
will ever advance into an enemy’s 
country, leaving sixty or eighty thou- 
sand men together in their rear; for 
in such a case they are exposed to the 
clanger of losing their communications, 
and being compelled, as at Marengo, to 
peril all upon the issue of a single 
battle to regain them ; but nothing is 
easier than to make double that force, 
dispersed over a long line, abandon a 
whole frontier, by striking decisive 
blows with a superior force at a part 
of its extent. In fifteen days the Im- 
perial cordon was driven baok, by at- 
tacks on its centre, from the Rhine to 
the Danube ; for six weeks its concen- 
trated force in position at Ulm, not 
only arrested the victor, but covered 
the Imperial frontier, and gained time 
for the revival of the spirit of the mon- 
archy. 

104. IV. The successful stand which 


Kray, with a defeated army, made 
against the vast forces of Moreau for six 
weeks under the cannon of Ulm, de- 
monstrates the wisdom and foresight 
of the Archduke Charles in fortifying, 
at the close of the preceding campaign, 
that important central position ; and 
the justice of his remark, that it is in 
the valley of the Danube that the blows 
are to be struck which are decisive of 
the fate of Austria. The long cheek 
which this single fortress gave to the 
powerful and victorious army of Mo- 
reau suggests a doubt, whether central 
are not rnoro serviceable than frontier 
fortifications ; or, at least, whether a 
nation, in contemplation of invasion 
by a powerful and ambitious enemy, 
should not always be, provided with 
some strongholds in the interior, to 
the shelter of which a defeated army 
may retire, end where it may both re- 
cruit its losses and recover its spirit. 
Certain it is, that it is to the want of 
some such point d'appui that the sudden 
prostratiop of Austria, after the defeats 
of Ulm and Echmuhl, — of Prussia, after 
tha£ of Jena,— and of France, after the 
disasters of 14114 and 1815, are mainly 
to be ascribed. But for the fortified' 
tions of Vienna, Austria, before the 
arrival of John Sobieski, would have 
been overwhelmed by the arms of Soli- 
inan ; without those of Genoa, the con- 
quest of Italy would- have been com- 
plete, and the victorious Austrians 
grouped in irresistible strength in the 
plains of Piedmont, before the Republi- 
can eagles appeared on thfe St Bernard ; 
and but for those df Torres Vedras, the 
arms of Britain, instead of, striking 
down the power of France on the field 
of Waterloo,* would have sunk, with 
lustre for ever tarnished, upon the 
shores of Portugal. 

105. V. A mere fortified position, 
like that of the Drissa, to which Bar- 
clay de Tolly retired in 1812, is not suffi- 
cient for this purpose ; it is an intrench- 
ed camp connected with a strong for- 
tress which forms the really formid- 
able obstacle. The defeat of the Prus-* 
sians, in the first attack on Warsaw in 
1794, and the astonishing stand made 
by Skrynecki, with forty thousand re- 
gular troops, against the whole forces 
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of the Russian empire iu 1831, prove 
the inestimable effect of central for- 
tresses, such as Warsaw and Modlin, 
in forming a nucleus to the national 
strength, and enabling an inconsider- 
able, to withstand the forces of apower- 
ful monarchy. The difference between 
central and frontier fortresses in this 
respect is great and important. The 
former constitute so many secure asy- 
lums, round which the national strength 
maybe agglomerated in the last struggle 
for national independence ; and the re- 
treating army finds itself strengthened 
in the heart of the empire by the garri- 
sons of the interior fortresses and the 
new levies who are disciplined within 
their walls, while their fortifications 
form an imposing stronghold, to the 
siege of which the largest armies are 
hardly adequate. The latter prove an 
impassable baiTier only^to armies of 
inconsiderable magnitude; and if, by 
an overwhelming force, the protecting 
army is compelled to retire, it too often 
finds itself severely weakened by the 
great detachments doomed thereafter 
to useless inactivity in the frontier/or- 
tresses. When Napolenn was -struck 
to the earth in 1814, he still held the 
fortresses on the Elbe and the Rhine ! 
above a hundred thousand veteran 
troops were there immured, when he 
maintained an unequal conflict with 
fifty thousand in the plains of Cham- 
paigne ; and that which her boasted 
triple line of fortresses could not do 
for France, would have been certainly 
effected by intrenched camp, like 
that at Ulm, on Mofitmartre and Belle- 
ville. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, not that frontier fortresses 
arc totally useless, and* central ones 
alone to be relied on, but that the com- 
bination of the two is requisite to last- 
ing security : the former to cover the 
provinces, and impede an inconsider- 
able enemy ; the latter to repel those 
desperate strokes which are directed 
by a gigantic foe at the vitals, of the 
state. 

' 106. VI. The march of Napoleon 

across the St Bernard, and his couse- 

. quent seizure of the Austrian line of 
communication, is one of the great- 
est conceptions of military genius, and 
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was deservedly crowned by the triumph 
of Marengo ; but, in the execution of 
this design, he incurred unnecessary 
hazard, and all but lost his crown by 
the dispersion of his troops before the 
final struggle. The forces at his com- 
mand, after he debouched on the plains 
of Piedmont, were, including Moncey's 
division, sixty thousand men ; while 
the Imperialists by no exertions could 
have brought forty thousand into the 
field to meet them, so widely were their 
troops dispersed over the vast theatre 
of their conquests : whereas, when the 
die came to be cast on the field of Ma- 
rengo, the Austrians had thirty-one 
thousand, and the French only twenty- 
nine thousand in line. This but ill 
accords with the principle which he 
himself has laid down, that the essence 
of good generalship consists, with equal 
or inferior forces, in being always supe- 
rior at the point of attack. The march 
to Milan was the cause of this weak- 
ness, and the advantages which it pro- 
mised were nothing to the danger and 
risk with which it was attended. It 
delivered over Genoa, with its indomi- 
table governor and heroic garrison, to 
the enemy, at the very moment when 
certain deliverance might have been 
given. Nor did it, as a set-off to this 
great disaster, produce any concentra- 
tion at the decisive point of the French 
forces. On the contrary, it occasioned 
the greatest danger by their dispersion. 
When Lannes and Victor, with twenty 
thousand men, struggled with an over- 
whelming enemy on the banks of the 
Bormida, twenty-nine thousand were 
in position or observation on the Mincio 
and the Po. So great a dispersion of 
force to secure the rear was altogether 
unnecessary ; for, in case of disaster, 
the French army, after the fort of Bard 
had capitulated on the 5th J une, could 
have retreated as well by the St Ber- 
nard and Mont Cenis as by the Simplon 
and St G othard. A forward movement, 
in conjunction with Thurreau, after the 
artny, numbering forty thousand com- 
batants, was concentrated at Ivrea on 
the 24th May, would have delivered 
Massena, who did not capitulate till 
the 4th June, and added his troops, ten 
thousand strong, to the invading army, 
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while Moncey, with sixteen thousand, 
would have adequately protected the 
rear, and the retreat of Melas, then far 
advanced in the defiles of the Maritime 
Alps, "would have been equally cut off. 
The astonishing consequences which 
followed the battle of Marengo, afford 
no proof that the campaign in this par- 
ticular was not based on wrong princi- 
ples ; the same results might have been 
gained without the same risk ; and it 
is not the port of a prudent general to 
commit to chance what may be gained 
by combination. Had the torrent of 
the Scrivia not swollen, and stopped 
tho march of the French army on the 
evening of the 13th June ; had Desaix 
advanced an hour later on the 14th ; had 
Kellermann not opportunely charged 
an unsuspecting foe from the conceal- 
ment of luxuriant vines ; had Melas not 
detached his cavalry to the rear to ob- 
serve Suchet, — in any of these cases, 
the fate of the action would probably 
have been reversed, and Marengo been 
Pavia. N o scruple need be felt at malt- 
ing these observations, even in reference 
to so great a commander. The military 
art, like every other branch of know- 
ledge, is progressive ; the achievements 
of ofie age illuminate that which suc- 
ceeds it, and mediocrity can, in the end, 
judge of what genius only could at first 
conceive. A schoolboy can now solve 
ii problem, to which the minds of Thales 
and Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the commencement of geometry. 

107. VII. If the conduct of the Aus- 
trian commander is examined, it will 
be found to be no less open to excep- 
tion, previous to the battle of Marengo, 
than that of the First Consul. The 
desire to retain everything, to guard 
at once all the points which had been 
gained, was the cause of a dispersion, 
on his part so much the more reprehen- 
sible than that of Napoleon, as, being 
in a conquered country, with all the 
fortresses in liis possession, it was the 
less necessary. Two thousand men 
would have sufficed for the garrison of 
Tortona, as many for that of Coni. The 
surplus troops thus acquired, with the 
cavalry detached to observe Suchet, 
would have formed a force considerably 
vol. v. 


superior to the reserve of Desaix, and 
would have insured the victory. Of 
what avail were the four thousand men 
in either of these fortresses the next 
morning, when all the strong places 
of Piedmont were surrendered to the 
enemy ? Thrown into the scale when 
the beam quivered after the repulse of 
Desaix, they would have hurled Napo- 
leon from the consular throne. 

108. VIII, The conduct of the Aus- 
trian commander, during and after the 
battle, has been the subject of much 
severe animadversion from the Ger- 
man writers. Bulow, in particular, has 
charged him with having unnecessarily 
surrendered the fortresses of Piedmont 
on the following day, when he had still 
at command a force capable of break- 
ing through the enemy and regaining 
his communications with Mantua. Cer- 
tain it is that*Melas, whose conduct in 
the outse^ of the action is worthy of 
the highest praise, did not follow up 
his first successes so vigorously as seems 
to have b%en possible ; that his de- 
tachment of cavalry to the rear was un- 
necessary and eminently hurtful ; and 
it is more thifii probable that, if Na- 
poleon had been in his place, Marengo 
would have been the theatre of as great 
a reverse to the Republicans as Sala- 
manca or V itoria. B#fc, in agreeing to the 
armistice on the following day, his con- 
duct appears less liable to exception. 
He had then only twenty thousand 
men on whom he could rely in the 
field, and those, with the .garrisons in 
the Piedmontese fr^tr esses, formed the 
chief defence of the Austrian posses- 
sions in Italy. His first fluty was to 
preserve this yuclcus of veteran troops 
for the monarchy, and transport them 
from a situation where they were cut 
off from their communications, and 
could be of little service to their coun- 
try, to one in which they were restored 
to both. Perched on the Apennines, 
or shut up in the walls of Genoa, they 
would have been exposed to the whole 
weight of the army of reserve, which t 
might thus have been raised, by the 
concentration of forces from the real*, 
to forty-five thousand men, besides the 
victorious troops of Suchet, # with the 
* D 
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garrison of Genoa, nearly twenty-five 
thousand more. It is doubtf ul whether 
the whole force of Melos, aided as it 
would have been by tlio expedition 
of Abercromby and the English fleet, 
could have successfully withstood such 
a concentration of seventy thousand 
combatants, flushed with victory, and 
headed by Napoleon ; and if they failed, 
disasters tenfold greater awaited the 
monarchy. Thirty thousand men might 
have been made prisoners at once, and 
the walls of Genoa witnessed as great 
a catastrophe as the heights of Ulm 
afterwards did. 

109. IX. The oblique attach, or the at- 
tack by column coming up after column 
by echelon, has frequently achieved the 
most decisive success in war ; and the 
victories of Leu then by Frederic, and 
Salamanca by Wellington, were chiefly 
owing to the skilful use (ft that method 
of action. But to receive battle in that 
position is a very different matter. To 
do so is to expose the successive co- 
lumns to be overwhelmed by a superior 
enemy, who, by the defeat of the first, 
acquires a superiority which it becomes 
afterwards a matter of^extremo diffi- 
culty to counterbalance. The aotion 
of Montebello was an instance of the 
successful application and great effect 
of an attack in thfr order ; the narrow 
escape from a catastrophe at Marengo, 
an example of the peril to which troops 
themselves attacked in such a situation 
are exposed. The difference between 
tlio two is t important and obvious. 
When tho attacking army advances in 
echelon, if it can overthrow the first 
column of the enemy, it throws it back 
upon the one in rear, wtyieli soon finds 
itself overpowered by a torrent of fu- 
gitives, or shaken by the sight of its 
comrades in disorder; while, if it is 
stubbornly resisted, it is soon support- 
ed by fresh troops advancing on its 
flank, in perfect order, to the attack. 
But when the tmops in echelon stand 
still, all these advantages are reversed ; | 
, the disorder created in frent speedily I 
spreads to the roar, and the successive 
columns, instead of coming up to the 
aid of an advancing, too often find 
themselves overwhelmed by the con- 
fusion of a retreating army. Napoleon 
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was perfectly aware of these principles ; 
he never intentionally received an at- 
tack in echelon ; at Marengo* he was as- 
sailed unawares in that positiou by the 
enemy, and his ultimate extrication 
from destruction was owing to the op- 
portune arrival of troops, whom his first 
orders had removed far from the scene 
of action, or upon events upon which 
no human foresight could have calcu- 
lated at the commencement of the 
struggle?. 

110. X. When it is recollected that 
Abercromby’s corps, twelve thousand 
strong, lay inactive at Port Mahon in 
Minorca during this interesting and im- 
portant crisis, big, as the event proved, 
with the fate not only of the campaign 
but of the war, it is impossible not to 
feel the most poignant regret at its ab- 
sence from the scene of action ; or to 
avoid the reflection, that England at 
that, period partook too much of the 
tardiness of her Saxon ancestors ; and 
that, like Athelstane tho Unready, she 
was never propared to strike till the 
period for successful action had passed. 
What would have been the result if 
this gallant force had been added to 
the Imperialists during their desperate 
strife round Genoa, or thrown intv the 
scale, when victory was so doubtful, to 
meet tho troops of Kellennann and 
Desaix at Marengo I When it is recol 
leeted what these very men accom- 
plished in the following year, when op- 
posed to an equal force of Napoleon’s 
veterans on the sands of Alexandria, 
it is impossible to doubt that their ad- 
dition to the allied forces in Italy at 
this juncture would in all probability 
have been attended with decisive ef- 
fects. But, notwithstanding all this, 
it is impossible to soy that the British 
government were to blame for the ap- 
parently inexcusable inactivity of so 
important a reserve. The equality of 
force at Marengo, it must always be re- 
collected, was not only unforeseen, but 
could not have been calculated upon 
by any degree of foresight. At the out- 
set of the campaign, the Imperialists 
were not only victorious, but greatly 
suporior to their antagonists in Italy ; 
aud even after Napoleon and the for- 
midable army of reserve were thrown 
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into the balance, their advantage was 
so marked, that, but for a ruinous aud 
unnecessary dispersion of force, they 
must have crushed him on that well- 
contfcsted held, in these circumstances, 
no crisis in which their co-operation 
was likely to be attended with impor- 
tant consequences was to be anticipated 
in the north of Italy ; there was no ap- 
parent call upon the government to 
alter the direction of a force destined 


for important operations either on the 
shores of Provence or on the banks of 
the Mile; and the British historian 
must therefore absolve them from any 
serious blame in this matter, however 
much he may lament the absence of a 
band of veterans stationed so near the 
scene of action, which was adequate to 
have turned the scales of fortune, and 
possibly altered the destinies of the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CAMPAIGN OF IIOHEN LINDEN. FttOM THE ARMISTICE OF ALESSANDRIA TO 
TIIE PEACE OF LUNEVILLE. JUNE 1800 — FEB. 1801. 


1. France soon experienced tbe bene- 
ficial results of the conquest in Italy 
and the successes in Germany. More 
passionately desirous than any other 
people in Europe of military glory, its 
citizens received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm the accounts of their vic- 
tories ; and the angry passions of the 
Revolution, worn out by suffering, will- 
ingly turned to joyful comparison of 
their present triumphs with the dis- 
asters which had preceded the return 
of the First CousuL The battle of Ma- 
le consular 

Paris, the 
, alike over- 
whelmed by that auspicious event ; and 
two English expeditious, w hich. appear- 
ed, as usual too late, on the coasts of 
Brittany and La Yendde, under Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew r and Sir James Pulteuey, 
were unable to rouse the inhabitants 
to resistance against the triumphant 
authority of the capital. 

2. Two (lays before intelligence was 
received of the battle of Marengo, a 
treaty for the further prosecution of 
the war had been signed at Vienna, be- 
tween the imperial cabinet and Great 
Britain. By this convention it was pro- 
vided, that within three months Eng- 
land was to pay to Austria a loan of 


£2,000,000 sterling, to bear no interest 
during th* continuance of the war, and 
that neither of the high contracting 
paiiics should make any separate peace 
with the enemy during the period of 
one year from its date. The disastrous 
intelligence of the defeat at Marengo, 
and the armistice of Alessandria, fol- 
lowed up as it soon was by similar and 
still more pressing calamities in Ger- 
many, could not shake tbe firmness or 
good faith of the Austrian cabinet. The 
inflexible Thugut, who then presided 
over its councils, opposed to &11 ” 
presentations with w T hich he v 
sailed as to the perils of the mon 
the treaty recently concluded with 
Great Britain, aud the disgrace which 
would attacli to the Imperial govern- 
ment, if, on the first appearance of 
danger, engagements of such long con- 
tinuance and so solemnly entered into 
were to be abandoned. Nor did the 
situation of affairs justify any such des- 
ponding measures. If the battle of 
Marengo had lost Piedmont to the 
allied powjrs, the strength of the Im- 
perial army was still unbroken ; it haa 
exchanged a disadvantageous offensive 
position in the Ligurian mountains for 
an advantageous defensive one on the 
frontiers of Lombardy ; the cannon of 
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Mantua, so formidable to France in 
1796, still remained to arrest the pro- 
gress of the victor, and the English 
forces of Abercrotnby, joined to the 
Neapolitan troops and the Imperial di- 
visions in Ancona and Tuscany, would 
prove too formidable a body on the 
right flank of the Republicans to per- 
mit any considerable advance towards 
the Hereditary States. 

3. Nor were affains by any means 
desperate in Germany! The advance 
of Moreau into Bavaria, whilo Ulm and 
Ingolstadt were unreduced, was a peril- 
ous measure ; the line of the Inn fur- 
nished a defensive frontier not surpassed 
by any in Europe, flanked on one side 
by the mountains of the Tyrol, and on 
the other by the provinces of Bohemia, 
both in the possession of the Imperial 
forces the strength of the monarchy 
would be more strongly &lt, and rein- 
forcements morereadily obtained, when 
the enemy approached its frontiers, and 
theancientpatriotism of the inhabitants 
was called forth by the near approach 
of danger ; and the disastrous issue of 
the campaign of 1796 to the Republi- 
can forces proved how 'easy was the 
transition from an unsupported ad- 
vance to a ruinous retreat. Finally, 
the treaty of Campo Formio had only 
been signed after a whole campaign of 
disasters, and when the standards of 
France were almost within sight of 
Vienna ; and it would be disgraceful to 
subscribe the same conditions when the 
Imperial banners were still on the 
Mincio, or lose thg fruits of a long 
series of triumphs in the terror pro- 
duced by a single misfortune. 

4. Influenced by the^o considera- 
tions, the Austrian cabinet resolved to 
gain time, and, if they could not ob- 
tain tolerable terms of peace, run all 
the hazards of a renewal of the war. 
Count St Julien arrived at Paris on 
tne 21st July, as plenipotentiary on the 
part of Austria, bearing a letter from 
the Emperor, in which he stated,— 

You will give credit to % everything 
which Count St Julien shall say on my 
part, and I will ratify whatever he shall 
do/' In virtue of these powers, preli- 
minaries of peace were signed at Paris 
in a few days by the French and Aus- 
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trian ministers. The “ treaty of Campo 
Formio was taken as the basis of the 
definitive pacification, unless where 
changes had become necessary ; it wus 
provided that the frontier of the Rhine 
should belong to France, and the in- 
demnities stipulated for Austria by the 
secret articles of the treaty of Campo 
Formio were to be given in Italy in- 
stead of Germany.” As this treaty 
was signed by Count St Julien in virtue 
of the letter from the Emperor only, 
and without an exchange of full powers, 
it was provided that “these preli- 
minary articles shall be ratified, and 
that they shall not be binding upon 
the respective governments till after the 
ratification.” The cabinet of Vienna 
availed themselves of this clause to 
evade the ratification of these prelimi- 
nary articles, in subscribing which 
their plenipotentiary had not entered 
into the views of the government. He 
was accordingly recalled, and tho re- 
fusal to ratify was notified on the 15th 
August, the appointed time, by Count 
Lehrbach, accompanied, howover, by 
an intimation of tho wish of the Impe- 
rial cabinet to mnko peace, of the treaty 
which bound them not to do so without, 
tho concurrence of Great Britain, and 
of the readiness of the latter power to 
enter into negotiations, on authority 
of a letter from Lord Minto, the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Vienna to Baron 
Thugut. 

5. Napoleon either was, or affected 
to be, highly indignant at the refusal 
by Austria to ratify the preliminaries, 
and be immediately gave notice of the 
termination of the armistice on the 
10th September, Bent orders for the 
second army of reserve, which was or- 
ganising at Dijon, to*enter Switzerland 
on the 5th of that month, and ordered 
Augereau, with eighteen thousand men 
from Holland, to take a position on the 
Lalin, in order to co-operate with the 
extreme left of Moreau's army. But 
he soon returned to more moderate 
sentiments, and despatched full powers 
to M. Ott, who Resided at London as 
agent for the exchange of prisoners, to 
conclude a naval armistice with Great 
Britain. The object of this proposal, 
hitherto unknown in European diplo- 
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macy, was to obtain the means, during 
the negotiations, of throwing supplies 
into Egyi«fc and Malta, the first of which 
stood greatly in need of assistance, 
whilS the latter was at the last ex- 
tremity, from the vigilant blockade 
maintained for nearly two years by the 
British cruisers. No sooner was this 
proposal received by the English go- 
vernment, than they proceeded to sig- 
nify their anxious desire to be included 
in the general pacification; and pro- 
posed, for this purpose, that passports 
should be forwarded for Lord Gren- 
ville's brother to proceed in the cha- 
racter of plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain to the congress at Luneville ; but 
they declined to agree to a naval armis- 
tice, aa a thing totally unknown, till 
the preliminaries of peace had been 
signed. Napoleon, however, resolutely 
bent on saving Malta and Egypt, con- 
tinued to insist on the immediate ad- 
mission of a naval armistice as a sine 
ijtia non, and signified that, unless it 
was agreed to before the 11th Septem- 
ber, he would recommence hostilities 
both In Italy and Germany. 

6. The urgency of the case, and the 
imminent danger which Austria would 
run, if the war were renewed on the 
Continent at so early a period, induced 
the cabinet of Loudon to forego the 
advantages which a declinature of the 
proposals of the First Consul promised 
to afford to the maritime interests of 
Great Britain. On the 7th September, 
therefore, they presented to M. Ott a 
counter-project for the general suspen- 
sion of hostilities between the bellige- 
rent powers. By this it was proposed 
that an armistice should take place by 
sea and land, during which the ocean 
was to be open to the navigation of 
trading vessels of both nations ; Malta 
and the harbours of Egypt were to be 
put on the same footing as were Ulm, 
Philippsburg, and Ingolstadt, by the 
armistice of Parsdorf ; that is to say, 
they were to be provisioned for fourteen 
days, from time to time, during the 
continuance of the negotiation. The 
blockade of Brest and the maritime 
ports was to be raised ; but the British 
squadrons were to remain on their 
stations off their mouths, and ships of 


war were not to be permitted to sail. 
Nothing could be more equitable to- 
wards France, or generous towards 
Austria, than these propositions. They 
compensated the recent disasters of the 
Imperialists by land with concessions 
by the British at sea, where England 
had constantly been victorious, and 
had nothing to fear ; . they placed the 
blockaded fortresses which the French 
retained on the ocean, on the same 
footing with those which the Imperi- 
alists still held in the centre of Ger- 
many, and abandoned to the vanquish- 
ed on one element those advantages of 
a free navigation, which they could not 
obtain by force of arms, in considera- 
tion of the benefits accruing from a 
prolongation of the armistice to their 
allies on another. 

7. Napoleon, however, insisted upon 
a condition Which ultimately proved 
fatal to ^the negotiation. This was, 
that the French ships of the line only 
should be confined to their ports ; but 
that frigates should have free liberty 
of egress ; and that six vessels of that 
description should be allowed to go 
from Toulon* to Alexandria without 
being visited by the English cruisers. 
He has told us in his “ Memoirs” what 
he intended to have done with those 
frigates. They were to have been 
armed en flute, and to have carried out 
three thousand six hundred troops, 
besides great military stores, to Alex- 
andria.* What rendered this condi- 
tion peculiarly unreasonable was, that 
at the moment (2<#h September) when 
M. Ott declared to the British govern- 
ment that the condition as to these 
frigates was g sine qua non for the con- 
tinuation of the negotiation, he ad- 
dressed to Moreau a telegraphic des- 

* M. Thiers fully admits that this was the 
object fcho First Consul had in view in this 
stipulation : — “ His intention was sufficiently 
apparent, and he had no reason for disguis- 
ing a purpose which the whole world divined 
at a glance. He wished to arm six frigates 
en flUte, to fill them with men and with 
warlike stores, and to convoy them to Egypt 
ire hoped tlTcy would be able to carry fout 
thousand soldiers, with large quantifies of 
muskets, sabres, bombs, &,c. lie had there- 
fore sacrificed everything to this essential ob- 
ject — the rcvictualung of Malta, and the re- 
cruiting tho Army of Egypt. "-VTBIER8, Hu- 
toire du Cmsulat et de U Empire, ii. 137, 138. 
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patch, il not to agree to a prolongation 
of the armistice except on condition 
that Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Philipps- 
burg, were placed in the hands of the 
French as a guarantee.” Thus, at the 
very time when the First Consul made 
a condition for the preservation of the 
maritime blockaded fortresses a sine 
qua non with the British government, 
he made the immediate cession of the 
corresponding blockaded ones on the 
Continent an indispensable condition 
of a continuation of the armistice with 
the Austrian cabinet. In these simul- 
taneous propositions is to be seen little 
of that spirit of moderation which he 
so loudly professed, but much of that 
inflexible desire for aggrandisement, 
which so long was attended with suc- 
cess, hut which ultimately occasioned 
his ruin. 

8. The Imperialists, with the dagger 
at their throats, wero in no condition 
to resist the demands of the victor. A 
new convention was therefore con- 
cluded at Hohenlindeu, on* the 28th 
September, by which the cession of the 
three German fortresses was agreecHo, 
and the armistice was prolonged for 
forty-five days. A similar convention, 
signed at Castiglione a few days after- 
wards, extended the armistice for the 
same period to the Italian peninsula. 
The British government, however, was 
under no such necessity ; and as Napo- 
leon peremptorily refused to abandon 
his condition as to despatching six 
frigates to Egypt, the negotiation was 
broken off, the cabippt of the Tuileries 
having declared that they would treat 
only with each of the two courts 
separately. This was equivalent to its 
total abandonment, as both the allied 
powers had intimated to France that 
they were bound by the recent con- 
vention to treat only in concert with 
each other. No sooner was it evident 
that Great Britain would not consent 
to the demands of the First Consul, 
than he resolved to prosecute the war 
with vigour against Austria* On the 
oth October, accordingly, the portfolio 
of the war office was put into the hands 
ofCamot, with instructions to redouble 
his exertions to put all the armies im- . 
mediately on a footing to resume boa- 
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tilities. On the same day on which 
this took place, a plot to assassinate 
Napoleon at the opera was discovered 
by the police ; Ceraclu and Demerville, 
the leaders of the conspiracy, and f ooth 
determined Jacobins, were arrested 
and executed. It originated in the re- 
mains of the demqemtic faction, and 
served to increase the already formed 
exasperation of the First Consul against 
that party. 

9. During the interval of hostilities, 
both parties made the most indefati- 
gable efforts to put their armies on a 
respectable footing, and prepare for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. A 
corps of fifteen thousand men was 
formed at Dijon, under the name of 
the second army of reserve, the com- 
mand of which was intrusted to Geueral 
Macdonald, already well known by his 
campaigns in Naples, and by the battle 
of the Trebbia. The official reports 
gave out that it was to consist of thirty 
thousand, and even Macdonald himself 
was led to believe it amounted to that 
number. The object in spreading this 
delusion was to augment the troops, 
which the Austrians, recollecting what 
the first army of reserve had effected, 
would deem necessary to watch his ope- 
rations. It was destined to penetrate 
through the Orisons into the Tyrol, 
and threaten the flank of the Imperial- 
ists either in Italy or Germany, as cir- 
cumstances might render advisable. 
Another army, 20,000 strong, was as- 
sembled under Augereau on the Maine ; 
it was intended to advance along the 
course of that river to Wiirtzburg, and 
menace Bohemia, so as to prevent the 
troops in that province from undertak- 
ing anything against the flank or rear 
of the grand army binder Moreau in 
Bavaria. That army was raised to 
above 110,000 men, all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment; the 
soldiers were all newly clothed, the ar- 
tillery and cavalry remounted, and all 
the materiel in the finest possible state. 
The Republic had never, since the 
commencement of the war, had on foot 
an army so perfect in its composition, 
so admirably organised, and so com- 
pletely furnished with all the appoint- 
ments requisite for carrying on a cam- 
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paign. The Army of Italy was rein- 
forced to 80,000 men ; its cavalry and 
artillery were in an especial manner 
augmented; and, besides these great 
forces, a reserve of 10,000 chosen troops 
was formed at Amiens, to watch the 
movements of the British expeditions ; 
and which, as soon as they proceeded 
to the coast of Spain, was moved to the 
south to support the Army of Italy in 
the Orisons. In all, the Republic had 
240,000 men in the field, ready for 
active operations; and besides this, 
there was nearly an equal force in 
Egypt, Malta, in the depots of the in- 
terior, or stationed along the coasts. 

10. Austria, on her part, had made 
good use, during the four months of 
the armistice, of the resources of the 
monarchy and the subsidies of Eng- 
land. hi ever on any former occasion 
had the patriotic spirit of her inhabit- 
ants shone forth with more lustre, nor 
all ranks co-operated with more enthu- 
siastic zeal, in the measures for the 
common defence. No sooner was it 
announced, by the refusal of Napoleon 
to treat with either court separately, 
that peace was no longer to be hoped 
for, than the generous flame, like an 
electric shock, burst forth at once in 
every part of the monarchy. The 
Archduke Palatine repaired to Hun- 
gary, decreed the formation of a levy 
< n masse, and threw himself on those 
generous feelings which, in the days of 
Maria Theresa, had saved the Empire. 
The Emperor announced his resolution 
to put himself at the head of the army, 
and actually repaired to the Inn for 
that purpose. His presence excited to 
the highest degree the spirit of the 
people and the soldiers. The Archduke 
Charles, in his government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organisation of twelve thou- 
sand men, destined to co-operate with 
the army on the Inn in resisting the 
menaced invasion; and the Empress 
Bent to that accomplished prince a 
helmet Bet with magnificent jewels. 
These warlike measures excited the 
utmost enthusiasm among all classes ; 
the peasantry eveiywhereflewto arms ; 
the nobles vied with each other in the 
equipment of regiments of horse, or the 
contribution of large sums of money ; 


every town and village resounded with 
the note of military preparation. But 
unfortunately the jealousy or errone- 
ous views of the Aulic Council were but 
ill calculated to turn to the best account 
this general burst of patriotic spirit. 
The Archduke Charles, indeed, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous wishes ot 
the army, wsis declared generalissimo ; 
but, instead of being sent to head the 
forces on the Inn, he was retained in 
his subordinate situation of the govern- 
ment of Bohemia. Kray, whose talents 
at Ulm had so long arrested the pro- 
gress of disaster, was dismissed to his 
estates in Hungary; while the com- 
mand of his army was given to the 
Archduke John, a young man of con- 
siderable promise and thorough mili- 
tary education ; but ' whose inexperi- 
ence, even though aided by the councils 
of Lauer, thq grand-master of artillery, 
was but ill calculated to contend with 
the scientific abilities of Moreau. 

11. Before the renewal of hostilities, 
Austria had greatly augmented her 
forces in all quarters. Five thousand 
additional troops in British pay hud 
been obtain ej. from Bavaria ; the ces- 
sion of Philippsburg, Ulm, and Ingol- 
stadt, had rendered disposable eighteen 
thousand more ; and the recruits from 
the interior amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand men. These additions had so far 
counterbalanced the heavy losses sus- 
tained during the campaign by sick- 
ness, fatigue, and the sword, that the 
Imperialists could reckon upon -ono 
hundred and ten thousand effective 
men on the Inn, defend the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. But this 
great force, after the usual system of 
the Austriaus, was weakened by the 
vast extent of country over which it 
was spread. The right, twenty-seven 
thousand strong, occupied Ratisbon 
and the Palatinate ; the left, Consist- 
ing of eighteen thousand men, under 
Hiller, was stationed in the German 
Tyrol ; so that not more than sixty 
thousand combatants could be relied 
on to msfiutuin the important line «f 
the Inn. In Italy, Field - marshal 
Bellegarde had one hundred thousand 
under his command, but they too were 
weakened by the immense line they 
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had to defend ; fifteen thousand were 
in the Italian Tyrol, under Davido- 
wich ; ten thousand in Ancona and 
Tuscany ; twenty thousand consisted 
of Neapolitan troops, who could he 
little relied on : so that, for the deci- 
sive shock on the Minoio, hot more 
than sixty thousand eff ective men could 
be assembled. 

12. Nor was the Imperial cabinet 
less active in its endeavours to awaken 
the northern powers to a sense of the 
dangers which menaced them, from the 
great abilities and evident ambition of 
the First Consul. Special envoys were 
despatched to St Petersburg and Ber- 
lin to endeavour to rouse the Russian 
and Prussian cabinets int6 activity, but 
in vain. Frederick -Willi am persisted 
in the system of neutrality which he 
had so long pursued, and wliich ho was 
destined so bitterly to estate ; and the 
Emperor Paul, intent upon his newly- 
acquired ideas of the freedom of the 
seas, refused to embroil himself with 
France, and, in the pursuit of the ima- 
ginary vision of maritime indepen- 
dence, fixed upon Europe the jeal 
evils of territorial slavery He retain- 
ed a hundred and twenty thousand 
men inactive under Kutcjboff and 
Count Palilen, both reserved for great 
destinies, on the frontiers of Lithuania, 
who, if thrown into the scale at this 
critical moment, might have righted 
the balance when it was beginning to 
decline, and saved Russia from the rout 
of Austerlitz and the conflagration of 
Moscow. • 

13. It is painful to&e obliged to add, 
that the military efforts of England, 
though intended to follow out the true 
spirit of the alliance, wen not better 
calculated to aid the common cause. 
On the 4th June an attack was made 
on the forts in Quiberon bay, by the 
squadron under the command of Sir 
Edward Pellew; but after gaining a 
trifling success, and dismantling the 
fortifications, they embarked without 
making any permanent impression. 
JJ arly in July a secret expedition under 
the command of Sir James Pultenoy, 
consisting of eight thousand men, soiled 
for the coast of France. It first ap- 
peared off Belleisle ; but as the strong 
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works on that island rendered any 
attack a difficult enterprise, it shortly 
made sail for the coast ol’ Spain, and 
landed in the neighbourhood of FcrroL 
After two skirmishes, in which the 
Spaniards were defeated, the British 
took possession of the heights which 
overlook the harbour ; and everything 
promised the immediate reduction of 
that important fortress, with the fleet 
within its walls, when tin English c<uu- 
mander, intimidated by the rumour *»!' 
reinforcements having reached lh«* 
town, withdrew his forces without any 
apparent reason, but in pursuance 
secret instructions, and made siu 101 
Gibraltar, where Abei crumby, with 
the expedition which had so long lain 
inactive at i’ort Mahon, awaited his 
arrival. 

14. Tho union of two squadrons, 
having on board above twenty thou- 
sand British troops, in the straits of 
Gibraltar, excited the utmost alarm 
through the whole Peninsula. This 
armament, one of the greatest which 
had sailed from the British shores dur- 
ing the whole war, menaced alike Car- 
thagenia, Seville, and Cadiz. Reinforce- 
ments from all quarters were hastily 
directed to the lines of St Roch in front 
of Gibraltar; vessels were Mink the 
entrance of the harbour of Cadiz, and 
all the means adopted which could he 
thought of to repel the threatened at- 
tack. The British commanders, instead 
of making sail, the moment they ar- 
rived, for the isle of St Leon, lay above 
a fortnight inactive in the straits of 
Gibraltar, mid at length appeared off 
Cadiz on the 5th October. Seldom was 
a m < >re fo nnid able arm amen t jissembled ; 
the naval forces consisted of twenty sail 
of the line, twenty-s^ven frigates, and 
eighty -four transports, having on board 
above twenty thousand foot-soldiers. 
As far as the eye could reach, the ocean 
was covered by the innumerable sails 
of the British armada, which seemed 
destined to revenge upon Spain the 
terrors of the celebrated armament 
which had been baffled by the firmness 
of Elizabeth. Noways intimidated by 
the formidable spectacle, the Spanish 
governor wrote a touching letter to the 
British commanders, in which he ad- 
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jure*’! them not to add to the calami- 
ties which already overwhelmed the in- 
habitants, from an epidemic which car- 
ried otf Several hundreds of persons 
daily* They replied, that the town 
would not be attacked if the, ships of 
war were delivered up ; and as this was 
not acceded to, preparations were made 
for landing the troops. But before they 
co* i id i H Kirk, the accounts received of 
the yellow-fever within its walls were 
f«» serious, that the British command- 
ers, Justly apprehensive that, if the 
wty were taken, the ulterior objects of 
tlic expedition might be frustrated by 
IV effort of the cont/upou among the 
troops, witluhow from the infected isle 
to IV straits of Gibraltar. 

15 But while tin non our of the Brit- 
ish arms was tarnished by the failure 
of such mighty forces on the western 
coast of Europe, an event of the ut- 
most importance to the future progress 
of the maritime war occurred in the 
Med? terrnnean. Malta, which for above 
two ye sirs had been closely blockaded 
by the British forces by land and sea, 
began, in the course of this summer, 
to experience the pangs of hunger. Two 
frigates sailed from the harbour in the 
end of August with part of the garri- 
•nii # one of which was speedily taken 
oy the Brit’r \ cruisers. At length, all 
tLeu’ means of subsistence having been 
'■xhaurted, a capitulation was entered 
into ;n the middle of September, in 
virtue of which the French were to be 
conveyed »*> prisoner* of -war, not to 
serve till regularly exchanged, to Mar- 
seilles ; ami this noble fortress, em- 
bracing the finest harbour in the world 
within its impregnable walls, long the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, and now the undisputed key to 
the Mediterranean, was permanently 
annexed to the British dominions. 

16. The hopes of the Imperial cabinet, 
in the event of a renewal of the war, 
were not a little founded on the hostile 
attitude of the south of Italy, to which, 
it was hoped, the arrival of the English 
expedition under Abercromby would 
give a certain degree of consistency. 
Pope Pius VI. had sunk under the 
hardships of his captivity in France, 
and died in March of this year. The 


choice of the Roman Conclave, assem- 
bled, under the Imperial influence, at 
Venice, fell on the Cardinal Chiara- 
rnonte, who assumed the tiara under 
the title of Pius VII. At the time when 
he ascended the papal throne, the in- 
habitants of Rome were sufferingsevere- 
ly under the exactions of the Neapoli- 
tans, and he wisely resolved to do his 
utmost to alleviate their misfortunes. 
Without, therefore, engaging openly in 
the war, he lent a willing ear to tho 
propositions which the First Consul, 
who was extremely desirous of the sup- 
port of the supreme pontiff, instantly 
made to him. But the other parts of 
Italy were in the most hostile state. A 
body of ten thousand Neapolitans nad 
taken a position on the.Tronto between 
the Upper Abruzze and the March of 
Ancona ; a Neapolitan division, under 
Count Roger fie Damas, was in the Ro- 
man states; Piedmont, in consterna- 
tion at the recent annexation of the 
No varese territory to the Cisalpine re- 
public, and the intolerable oppressions 
of the French armies, was in so agitated 
a state, that a spark might blow it into 
open combustion; while the peasants 
of Tuscany, in open insurrection to 
support the Imperial cause, presented 
a tumultuary array of seven or eight 
thousand men. These bands, it is true, 
were little formidable to regular troops 
in the field ; but as . long as they con- 
tinued in arms, they required to be 
watched by detachments, which dimi- 
nished the strength of the army ; anil 
itwas one of the motives which induced 
Napoleon to accecbe to the prolongation 
of the aninstice with Austria, that it 
would give him time, during its con- 
tinuance, to* clear his flank of these 
troublesome irregulars. 

17. As the armistice, by a strange 
oversight, did not extend to the Italian 
powers, and the English expedition was 
detained in useless demonstrations on 
the coast of Spain, it was no difficult 
matter for the French troops to effect 
this object. General Sommariva, to 
whom the # Graud-duke of Tuscany had 
intrusted the military forces of his 
estates, was rapidly proceeding with 
the organisation of the peasants in the 
Apennines! when Dupont, early in Octo- 
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ber, intimated to him, that unless the 
insurrection was forthwith disbanded, 
he would move against Tuscany with 
a formidable force. As this summons 
met withno attention, the French troops 
advanced in great strength, in three col- 
umns. After a vain attempfto defend 
the Apennines, Florence was occupied 
on the 15th. The Austrians, under 
Sommariva, retreated towards Ancona, 
and the greater part of the insurgents 
retired to Afrezzo, where they resolved 
to defend themselves to the last extrem- 
ity. An attempt to force open the gates 
having failed, the French general, Mou- 
rner, made preparations for a general 
assault, which took place on the fol- 
lowing morning at five 'o’clock. No- 
thing could resist the impetuosity of the 
French columns; the grenadiers mount- 
ed the scaling-ladders amidst a shower 
of balls ; quickly they majle themselves 
masters of the ramparts, and chasing 
the unhappy peasants from , house to 
house, and street to street, soon filled 
the town with conflagration and car- 
nage. The slaughter was dreadful ; a 
few escaped by subterraneous passages, 
and made good their flight into ‘the 
country ; others retired into the citadel, 
which was soon obliged to surrender at 
discretion, and was razed to the ground; 
but by far the greater number perished 
in the town, under the sword of an irri- 
tated and relentless victor. 

18. This bloody stroke proved fatal 
to the Tuscan insurrection. The fugi- 
tives who escaped the carnage, spread 
far and wide .the most dismal accounts 
of the fate of their unhappy comrades; 
and tho peasants, thunder-struck by 
the rapidity and severity of the blow, 
lost no time in deprecating the wrath 
of an enemy who appeared irresistible, 
Sommariva, fettered by the armistice 
with Austria, retired entirely from the 
Tuscan states; and the inhabitants, 
left to their own means of defence, had 
no resource but in immediate submis- 
sion. A strong division was immedi- 
ately despatched to Leghorn, which 
entered the place without topposition, 
and, after the barbarous method of 
carrying on war now adopted by the 
First Consul, instantly confiscated the 
whole English property in the harbour 
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and town. Forty-six vessels, with their 
cargoes, besides 750,000 quintals of 
wheat and barley, and 90,000 quintals 
of dried vegetable^, were thus obtained 
for the use of the army — an acquisition 
of great importance to its future opera- 
tions ; but one which, like all other ill- 
gotten gains, in the end recoiled upon 
the heads of “those who acquired them, 
and contributed to rouse that deep and 
universal hatred at the French domi- 
nation, which at length precipitated 
Napoleon from the throne. 

19. At the same period the Swiss, 
whose divisions and democratic trans- 
ports had exposed their country to the 
severities of Republican conquest, were 
doomed to drain to the dregs the cup 
of misery and humiliation. The sha- 
dow even of their independence van- 
ished before the armed intervention of 
the First Consul. The numerous in- 
surrections of the peasants against the 
enormous requisitions of the Republi- 
can agents ; the obstinate resistance of 
the partisans of the ancient institu- 
tions ; <the general anarchy and dissolu- 
tion of government which prevailed, 
loudly called for a remedy. Napoleon 
applied it, by causing his minister Rein- 
hard to declare to the democratic des- 
pots who ruled the country, that he 
would recognise no authority but that 
of the executive commission to whom 
be transmitted his orders ; a declara- 
tion which at once brought the whole 
country under the immediate sway of 
the central government at the Tuileries. 
The English in the course of this year 
made themselves masters of Surinam, 
Berbice, St Eustache, and Demerara — 
Dutch settlements on the mainland and 
in the islands of the West Indies. At 
the same time Napoleon published an 
edict, permanently, incorporating the 
provinces acquired by the Republic on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and extend- 
ing the French laws and institutions 
to these valuable acquisitions. Thus, 
while England was extending its mighty 
arms over both hemispheres, France 
was laying its iron grasp on the rich- 
est and xnoBt important provinces of 
Europe, The strife could not be other 
than for life or death between two such 
powers. 
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20. Such was the state of Europe, 
when the armistice of Hohen linden was 
denounced, by the First Consul, and 
hostilities were recommenced at all 
pointful the end of November. Had 
the Aulic Council determined to re- 
main on the defensive, no line was more 
capable of admitting an obstinate re- 
sistance to the invader than that of the 
Inn. That ri ver, which does not yield 
to the Rhine either in the impetuosity 
or the volume of waters which it rolls 
towards the Danube, meanders in the 
Tyrol, as far as Ku fate in, between in- 
accessible ridges of mountains, whose 
sides, darkened with pine-forests, are 
surmounted by bare peaks, occasionally 
streaked with snow, even in the height 
of summer. From thence to Miihldorf 
it flows in a deep bed, cut by the vehe- 
mence of the torrent through solid rock, 
whose sides present a series of perpen- 
dicular precipices on either bank, ex- 
cepting only in a few well-known points, 
which were strongly guarded, a nd armed 
with cannon. This powerful line, sup- 
ported on the left by the fortress of 
Kufatein, and on the right by that of 
Braun a u, both of which were in a for- 
midable state of defence, was flanked 
on either side by two immense bastions, 
equally menacing to an invading enemy ; 
the one formed by the Tyrol, with its 
warlike and devoted population and 
inaccessible mountains, the other by 
Bohemia and the chain of the Bohrnor- 
wald, which skirts the Danube from 
Liutz to Strauhing, where the Arch- 
duke Charles was organising a numer- 
ous body of forces. 

21. Had the Austrians, headed by 
the Archduke Charles, remained on the 
defensive in this strong position, it is 
probable that all, the disasters of the 
campaign would have been avoided. 
It was next to impossible to force such 
a central line, defended by eighty thou- 
sand menj under the direction of that 
great commander ; while to attempt to 
turn it, either by the Tyrol or Bohemia, 
would have been equally perilous. To 
detach thirty thousand men into the 
defiles leading into Bohemia would have 
been imminently hazardous, when so 
large a force threatened the centre of 
the invader ; while a similar movement 


into the Tyrol, besides being attended 
with the same danger, would have in- 
curred the hazard of being defeated by 
the Prince of Reuss, who occupied the 
impregnable passes and fortresses which 
guarded the entrance into that difficult 
country. But from these difficulties 
the French were relieved by the resolu- 
tion of the Imperialists to cross the 
Inn, and carry the war vigorously into 
the heart of Bavaria ; a project which 
might have led to victory if conducted 
by the experience and ability of the 
Archduke Charles, but which termi- 
nated in nothing but disaster in the 
hands of his brave but inexperienced 
successor. Although, however, the of- 
fensive movement of the Imperialists 
led to such calamitous results, it was 
skilfully combined, and promised in 
the outset the most brilliant success. 
The Republican right, under Lecourbe, 
stretched through the Yoralberg moun- 
tains to Feldkirch in the Tyrol ; the 
centre, under Moreau in person, was 
in position at Ebersberg, on the high- 
road leading from Munich to Haag; 
the 'left, commanded by Grenier, was 
stationed at Hohenlinden on the road 
to Miihldorf. The project of the Aus- 
trian general was to detach Klenau from 
Ratisbon towards Landshut, where he 
was to be joined by Keimnayer with 
twenty thousand men ; meanwhile the 
centre was to advance by echelons 
towards Hohenlimlen, and throw the 
weight of their forces on the Republi- 
can left, where the least resistance 
might be expected. • 

22. Hostilities ‘frere commenced by 
Augereau, who was at the head of the 
Gallo-Batavian army. He denounced 
the armistice four days before his col- 
leagues, and advanced, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, from Frankfort 
by the course of the Maine towards 
W urtzburg. Though the Imperial forced 
in that quarter were nearly equal to his 
own, they opposed but a feeble resist- 
ance, from being composed chiefly of 
the troops recently levied in Bohemia 
and the states of Mayence, little calcut 
lated to resist the French veterans. After 
a slight combat, the Imperialists were 
repulsed at all points; the Baron AJbini, 
after an ephemeral success at Ascliaf- 
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fenburg, was driven with loss out of 
that town and forced back to Schwein- 
furt, while Dumonseau pushed on to 
Wurtzburg, and summoned the garri- 
son, which shut itself up in the citadel. ] 
The first effect of these disasters was 
to dissolve the insurrectionary troops 
of Mayence, under Albini, who never 
appeared again during the campaign. 
The Austrian general Simbschen, his 
forces being reduced by this defection 
to thirteen thousand men, took a posi- 
tion at Bourg-Eberach, to cover Bam- 
berg ; he was there attacked on the fol- 
lowing day by Augereau, and, after an 
obstinate conflict, driven back to Pom- 
mersfoldL Satisfied witfy this success, 
the French general established his troops 
behind the Regnitz to await the fall of 
the citadel of Wurtzburg, which Du- 
mon 5 eau was beginning to besiege in 
regular form. These advantages were 
much more important upon the issue 
of the campaign than might Have been 
supposed, from the quality and num- 
bers of the troops engages*; for hy 
clearing the extreme left of Moreau, 
they permitted him to draw his, left, 
wing, under Sainte-Suzaune, nearer to 
hiB centre^ and reinforce the grand army 
on the Inn, in the precise quarterwhere 
it was menaced by the Imperialists. 

23. Meanwhile, operations of the most 
decisive importance had taken place on 
the Inn. On the 27th November the 
Imperialists broke up to execute their 
intended concentration on the right to- 
wards Landshut : but the heavy rains 
which fell at* that time retarded con- 
siderably the march € of their columns ; 
and it was not till the 29th that their 
advanced guard reached that place. At 
the same time Moreau ^concentrated 
his forces in the centre, and advanced 
by Haag towards Ampfing and Muhl- 
dorf. Fearful of continuing his flank 
movement in presence of a powerful 
enemy, who threatened to fall perpen- 
dicularly on his line of march, the 
Archduke John arrested his columns, 
and ran the hazard of a general battle 
Cn the direct road to Munich. They 
accordingly, on the 30th, retraced their 
steps, and moved through cross-roads 
towards Ampfing and Dorfen. This 
lateral movement,perf< ormed amidst tor- 
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rents of rain, and in dreadful roads, 
completed the exhaustion of the Aus- 
trian troops; hut it led, iv the first 
instance, to the most promising results. 
By a singular accident, Moreau had 
heard nothing of the advance of the 
Imperialists towards Landshut, far lesB 
of their cross movement to Ampfing ; 
but some confused accounts had merely 
reached the Republican headquarters 
of considerable assemblages of the 
enemy towards Miibldorf ; and the 
French general, desirous to explore his 
way, pushed forward Btrong recon- 
noitring parties in that direction. His 
right occupied Rosenheim, his left and 
centre were gradually approaching the 
Austrian columns by Haag and Was- 
serburg. The effect of this movement 
was to bring the Imperial army, sixty 
thousand strong, and massed together, 
perpendicularly against the left of the 
French, who, ignorant of their danger, 
were advancing in straggling and de- 
tached columns to discover where they 
were. 

24. The effect of this state of things, 
and of the able manoeuvre of the Arch- 
duke, speedily showed itself. The 
French army, turned and surprised, 
was exposed to be cut up in detail, 
while separated in a line of march, by 
an enemy drawn up in battle array on 
one of its flanks. Grenier, who was 
the first in advance, was leisurely ap- 
proaching Ampfing, when he was sud- 
denly assailed by vast masseB of the 
enemy, in admirable order and battle 
array. He was speedily thrown into 
confusion, and put to the rout. In 
vain Ney exerted all his talent and re- 
solution to sustain the weight of the 
Imperial columns : his troops, consist- 
ing of his own division and that of 
Hardy, after a brave resistance, were 
broken and driven back upon the divi- 
sion of Grandjean, which advanced to 
its support and shared the same fate. 
At the same time Legrand, after a sharp 
conflict in the valley of the Isen, was 
constrained to retire to the neighbour 
hood of Dorfen. The Imperialists were 
everywhere successful They had at- 
tacked, in compact and regular masses, 
the enemy’s divisions while in march 
and separated, and spread alarm and 
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discouragement from the general's tent 
to the sentinel’s outposts. So far the 
most brilliant sucoess had attended the 
Austrian advance, and if it had been 
vigorously followed up by a general 
capable of appreciating the immense 
advantages which it offered, and forc- 
ing back the enemy’s retreating co- 
lumns without intermission upon those 
which came up to their support, it 
might have led to the total defeat of 
the French army, and changed the 
whole fortune of the campaign. But 
the Archduke John, satisfied with this 
first advantage, allowed the enemy to 
recover from their consternation. On 
the following day no forward movement 
was made ; and Moreau, skilfully avail- 
ing himself of that respite, retired 
through the forest of Hohenlinden to 
the ground which he had originally oc- 
cupied, and carefully studied as the 
probable theatre of a decisive conflict. 

25. The space which lies between 
the Inn and the Iser, which is from 
twelve to fifteen leagues in J»readth, is 
intersected in its centre by this forest, 
now celebrated not less in poetry than 
history.* Parallel to the course of the 
two rivers, its woods form a natural 
barriefc or stockade, six or seven 
leagues long, and from a league to a 
league and a half broad. Two great 
roads only, that from Munich to Was- 
serburg, and that from Munich to 
Miihldorf, traverse that thick and 
gloomy forest, where the pine-trees ap- 
proach each other so closely, as in most 
places to render the passage of cavalry 
or artillery, excepting on the great 
roads, impossible. The village of Ho- 
henlinden is at the entrance on the 
Munich side of the one defile, that of 
Mattenpott at th^ mouth of that lead- 
ing to Miihldorf. The village of Eb- 
ersberg forms the entrance of the other 
defile leading to Wasserburg. Between 
these two roads the broken and uneven 
surface of the forest is traversed only 
by country paths, almost impracticable 
during the storms of winter even to 
foot-passengers. 

26. Moreau with his staff had care- 
fully reconnoitred this ground; and as 

* The reader will recollect Campbell's noble 
ode to Hohenlinden. 


soon as it became evident that the 
Archduke was to advance through its 
dangerous defile^, he prepared, with 
the art of a consummate general, to turn 
it to the best account. Rapidly con- 
centrating his forces in the plain at the 
entrance of the defiles on the Munich 
side, he at the same time gave orders 
to Richepanse, with his division, to ad- 
vance by the country roads across the 
forest, so as to fall, early on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, perpendicularly on the 
line of the great clmuss^e from Hohen- 
linden to Miihldorf. i He naturally an- 
ticipated that this movement would 
bring him on the flank of the Austrian 
centre, when entangled in the defile, 
with ifr long* train of artillery and 
chariots; and that if the Republican 
force at the entrance of the pass could 
only maintain its ground till this side- 
attack took plaice, the ruin of the whole 
column, or at least the capture of all 
its cannon, would be the result. To 
effect tliis object, be concentrated all 
the forces he could command at the 
mouth of the defile ; but so unforeseen 
was the attack, that not above two- 
thircU of his army could take a part in 
the action ; neither the right wing un 
der Lecourbe, nor the half of the left, un- 
der Sainte-Suzanne, could be expected 
to arrive so as to render any assistance. 

27. The Imperialists had committed 
the great error of allowing the surprised 
Republicans all the 2d to concentrate 
their scattered forces; but they didnot on 
the following day repeat their mistake. 
Early ou the morning ofithe 3d, a day 
ever memorable iu the military annals 
of France, nil their troops were in mo- 
tion, and they plunged, in three great 
columns, into the forest to approach 
the enemy. The centre, forty thousand 
strong, advanced by the great road 
from Miihldorf to Munich, the only 
road which was practicable, in the 
dreadful state of the weather, for artil- 
lery; above a hundred pieces of can- 
non and five hundred chariots > encum- 
bered its movements. The infantry 
marched fifrst; then came the long trail* 
of artillery and caissons; the cavalry 
closed the procession. The right wing, 
under the command of General Latour, 
consisting of twenty-five thousand men, 
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followed an inferior road leading up 
the valley of the Isen ; Latour was to 
debouch by Isen upon Preisendorf; 
Keinmayer moved oil the flank of that 
column, through the forest, from Lang- 
dorf upon Harthofen ; while the left 
wing under liiesch, was directed to 
proceed by a cross-path by Albaching 
to St Christoph, to gain the ckaussee 
of Wasserburg. The Imperial columns, 
animated by their success on the pre- 
ceding days, joyfully commenced their 
march over the yet unstained snow two 
hours before it was daylight, deeming 
the enemy in full retreat, and little an- 
ticipating any resistance before their 
forces were united and disposed in 
battle array, in the open plain, on the 
Munich side of the forest. 

28. From the outset, however, the 
most sinister presages attended their 
steps. During the night, the wind had 
changed ; the heavy rain of the preced- 
ing days turned into snow, which fell, 
as at Eylau, in such thick flakes as to 
rendor it impossible to spe twenty 
yards before the head of the column ; 
while the dreary expanse of the forest 
presented, under the trqes, a uniform 
white surface, on which it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the beaten track.* 
The cross-paths between the roads 
which the troops followed, bad at any 
time, wore almost impassable in such a 
storm ; and each body, isolated in the 
snowy wilderness, was left to its own 
resources, without either receiving in- 
telligence or deriving assistance from 
the other. The central column, which 
advanced along tliA only good road, 
outstripped the others; and its head 
had traversed the forest, and approach- 
ed Hohenlinden about nine o’clock. It 
was there met by the division of 
Grouchy, and a furious conflict im- 
mediately commenced ; the Austrians 
endeavoured to debouch from the de- 
tile and extend themselves along the 
front of the wood, the French to coerce 
their movements, and drive them back 
into the forest. Both parties made the 
most incredible efforts; *the snow, 

* *On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodiess lay the untrodden snow; 

And dark os winter was the flww 
* Oflser rolling rapidly." 


which fell without interruption, pre- 
vented the opposing lines from seeing 
each other ; but they aimed at the flash 
which appeared through the gloom, 
and rushed forward with blini fury 
to the deadly charge of the bayonet. 
Insensibly, however, the Austrians 
gained ground ; their ranks were gra- 
dually extending in front of the wood, 
when Generals Grouchy and Grandjean 
put themselves at the head of fresh 
battalions, and by a decisive charge 
drove them back into the forest. The 
Imperial lines were broken by the trees, 
but still they resisted bravely in the en- 
tangled thickets; posted behind the 
trunks, they kept up a murderous fire 
on the enemy; and the contending 
armies, broken into single file, fought, 
man to man, with invincible resolu- 
tion^ 

29. While this desperate conflict was 
going on-iu front of Hohenlinden, the 
leading ranks of the Austrian right 
began to appear at the entrance of the 
forest on ijio other road. Ney instantly 
repaired with his division to the scene 
of danger, and, by a vigorous charge on 
the flank of the enemy’s column, which 
was in the act of deploying, not only 
drove it back into the wood, but cap- 
tured eight pieces of cannon and a 
thousand prisoners. The effect of 
these vigorous efforts on the part of 
Moreau, in preventing the deploying of 
the headsof the Imperial columns from 
the forest, was to produce vacillation 
and confusion in the long train in their 
centre, which, unable to advance from 
the combat in its front, and pressed on 
by the crowd in its rear, Boon began to 
fall into confusion. They were in this 
state, jammed up amidst long flies of 
cannon and waggons, when the division 
of Richepanse, which had broken up 
early in the morning from Ebersberg, 
on the Munich side of the one defile, 
and struggled on with invincible reso- 
lution through dreadful roads across 
the forest, arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Mattenpott, on the Miihldorf 
side of the other, directly in the rear of 

f “*Tis morn but scarce you level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where fiery Frank and furious Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy !” 
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the centre of the Austrian army, and 
at the close of its protracted array. 
The orders of Richepanse were to move 
from Ebersberg on St Christoph, but 
without ulterior or more detailed di- 
rections.* But just as it was approach- 
ing this decisive point, and slowly ad- 
vancing in open column through the 
forest, this division was itself pierced 
through the centre, near St Christoph, 
by the Austrian left wing under Riesch, 
which, moving up by the valley of Al- 
baching, to gain the chaussde of Was- 
serburg, by which it was destined to 
pierce through the forest, fell perpen- 
dicularly on its line of march. Thus 
KiehepansC, with half his division, 
found himself irretrievably separated 
from the remainder; the manoeuvre 
which he was destined to have per- 
formed on the centre of the Imperial- 
ists was turned against himself, and 
with a single brigade he was placed be- 
tween that immense body and their left 
wing. An ordinary general, in such 
alarming circumstances, would have 
sought safety in flight, and thus, by 
allowing the Imperial centre to con- 
tinue its advance, endangered the vic- 
tory ; but Richepanse, whose able mind 
was penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push 
on with the single brigade which re- 
mained under his command, and fall on 
the rear of the grand column of tho 
enemy. He sent orders, therefore, to 
his separated brigade to maintain itself 
to the last extremity at St Christoph, 
and advanced himself with half hiB men, 
with the utmost intrepidity, towards 
Mattenpott and the line of march of 
the grand Austrian column. 

30. When the French t ro ops approach- 
ed the great road, they came upon the 
cuirassiers of Lichtenstein who formed 
part of that vast body, who had dis- 
mounted, and were reposing leisurely 
under the trees until the gi*eat park of 
artillery and the reserves of Kollo wrath 
had passed the defile. It m&y easily be 
imagined with what astonishment they 
beheld this new enemy on their flank, 
who was the more unexpected, as they 

* See the orders in Memorial <fa 2kp6t de 
hr Guerre, v. 241 : and Taiaatf ConsukU et 
l Empire, II. 254. 


knew that their left wing, under Riesch, 
had passed through the forest, and they 
deemed themselves perfectly secure on 
that side. They made, in consequence, 
little resistance, and were speedily 
driven off the chaussde. Not content 
with this success, Richepanse left to 
his cavalry the charge of keeping off 
the Imperial cuirassiers, and advanced 
himself with the two remaining regi- 
ments of infantry to attack the rear of 
the Imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this 
force, amounting to nearly three thou- 
sand men, behind them, excited the 
utmost alarm in the Austrian column. 
The troops of that nation are proverb- 
ially more sensitive than any in Europe 
to the danger of being turned when in 
a line of march. A brigade of the Ba- 
varian reserve was speedily directed to 
the menaced# point, but it was over- 
whelmed in its advance by the crowds 
of fugitiwss, and thrown into such dis- 
order by the overturned cannon and 
caissons 'lyhich blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three 
Hungarian battalions were next brought 
up ; but, aftc* resisting bravely, amidst 
the general consternation around them, 
they too at length were broken and fled. 
This little action decided the victory ; 
the whole Austrian artillery lay ex- 
posed to the attacks of the victor in a 
situation where, from being jammed 
together in a thick forest, it waB in- 
capable of making any resistance. 

31. Moreau, at the entrance of the 
defile in front of Hohenlinden, was still 
maintaining an anxious conflict, when 
the sound of cannon in the direction of 
Mattenpott, and the appearance of hesi- 
tation and donfusion in the enemy's 
columns, announced that a decisive at- 
tack in the chauss 6e behind them, by 
Richepanse, had taken place. This was 
a mere lucky accident; for he had 
neither directed nor foreseen it : nor, 
indeed, could it have been anticipated 
amidst the complicated movements of 
the interlaced hostile columns, fie 
immediately, however, saw its impor- 
tance, and resolved to turn it to the 
best advantage. On the spot, he di- 
rected Grouchy and Ney to make a 
combined charge in front on the enemy. 
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The French battalions, which had so 
long maintained on obstinate defence, 
now commenced a furious onset, and 
the Austrian centre, shaken by the 
alarm in its rear, was violently assailed 
in front. The combined effort was ir- 
resistible. Ney, at the head of the 
Republican grenadiers, pressed forward 
in pursuit of the fugitives along the 
chaussde, until the loud shouts of his 
troops announced that they had come 
into co-operation with the victorious 
Richepanse, who was advancing along 
the same road to meet him, as fast os 
its innumerable incumbrances would 
permit. No words can paint the con- 
fusion which now ensued in the Aus- 
trian columns. The afrillery-drivera 
cut their traces, and galloped in all di- 
rections ipto the forest ; the infantry 
disbanded and fled ; tbe cavalry rushed 
in tumultuous squadron^ to the rear, 
trampling under foot whatever opposed 
their passage ; the waggons wire aban- 
doned to their fate, and, amidst the 
universal wreck, 97 pieces yf cannon, 
300 caissons, and 7000 prisoners, fell 
into the enemy's hands, 

32. While this decisive success was 
being gained in the centre, the columns 
of Latour and Keinmayer, who had 
succeeded in debouching from the 
forest, and united in the plain on its 
other side, violently assailed the Re- 
publican left, where Grenier, with in- 
ferior forces, consisting only of Legrand 
and Baatours divisions, and HautpouTs 
reserve cavalry, defended the other ap- 
proach to Munich. Notwithstanding 
all his efforts, and, the assistance of* a 
part of the division of Ney, he was sen- 
sibly losing ground, when the intelli- 
gence of the defeat of the centre com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon his ad- 
vantages, and retire precipitately into 
the forest Grenier instantly resumed 
the offensive, and, by a general charge 
of all his forces, succeeded in oveiv, 
whelming the Austrians while strug- 
gling through the defile, and taking six 
pieces of cannon and fifteen hundred 
prisoners. At the same tinfe, General 
Decaen, with his fresh division, disen- 
gaged the half of Richepanse ’ b division, 
cut off during his advance, which was 
hard pressed between General Riesch's 
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coxps and the retiring columns of the 
centre, who still preserved their ranks. 
Before night, the Republicans, at all 
points, had passed the forest. Four of 
their divisions were assembled at Mat- 
tenpott, and the headquarters were 
advanced to Haag ; while the Imperi- 
alists, weakened by the loss of above a 
hundred pieces of cannon and fourteen 
thousand soldiers, took advantage of 
the night to withdraw their shattered 
forces aoross the Inn. 

33. Such was the great and memor- 
able battle of Hohenlinden, the most 
decisive, with the exception of that of 
Rivoli, which had yet been gained by 
either party during the war, and supe- 
rior even to that renowned conflict in 
the trophies by which it was graced, 
and the immense consequences by 
which it was followed. The loss of the 
French on that and the preceding days 
was nine thousand men ; but that of 
tbe Imperialists was nearly twice as 
great, when the deserters and missing 
were taken into account : they lost two- 
thirds of their artillery, and the moral 
consequences of the defeat were fatal to 
the campaign. The victoiy of Maren- 
go itself was less momentous in its mi- 
| litary consequences. It merely gave 
the Republicans possession of the Sar- 
dinian fortresses and the Cisalpine re- 
public ; but the disaster of Hohenlin- 
den threw the army of Germany with- 
out resource on the Hereditary States, 
and at once prostrated the strength of 
the monarchy. Common justico must 
award to Moreau the merit of skilful 
combination and admirable use of the 
advantages of ground in this great 
victory; but it is at the same time 
manifest that he owed much to chance, 
and that fortune conyerted a well-con- 
ceived plan of defence into a decisive 
offensive movement The whole ar- 
rangements of the French general 
were defensive; he merely wished to 
gain time, in order to enable liis right 
and left wings, under Lecourbe and 
Sainte-Suzanne, to arrive and take a 
part in the action. By the movements 
on the previous days, he was so far out- 
generaled, that, though his army on 
the whole was greatly superior to that 
of his opponents, he was obliged to 
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light at Ampfiug with an inferiority of 
one to two, and at Hohenlinden on 
'equal terms. The movement of General 
Ricliepanse, however well conceived to 
retard or prevent the passage of the 
forest by the Austrian army, could not 
have been reckoned upon as likely to 
produce decisive success ; for if he had 
advanced half an hour later, or if 
Riesch's column, which it should have 
done, according to the Austrian disposi* 
tion, had arrived half an hour sooner, 
he would have fallen into the midst of 
superior forces, and both his division 
and that of Decaen, which followed his 
footsteps, would probably have perish- 
ed. The imprudence of the Austrians 
in engaging in these perilous defiles in 
presence of the enemy's army, and not 
arranging matters so that all their co- 
lumns might reach the enemy at the 
same time, undoubtedly was the prin- 
cipal cause of the disaster which follow- 
ed; hut although Moreau’s arrange- 
ments were snob as would probably at 
all events have secured for him the 
victory, it was the fortunate accidents 
which occurred during the action which 
rendered it ho decisive.* 

34. Thunderstruck by this great dis- 
aster, the whole Imperial army retired 
behind the Inn, and made a show of 
maintaining itself on that formidable 
line of defence. But it was but a show. 
From the first the disposition of its 
columns, disposed in part in echelon 
'.dong the road to Salzbourg, indicated 

* Napoleon's observations on this battle, 
and the whole campaign of Moreau, have bein 
here adopted only in so far as they appear to 
ho consonant to reason and justice. They 
aro distinguished by his usual ability, but 
strongly tinctured by that onvenoraed feel- 
ing towards his great rival which formed so 
marked a feature of4ris character. He says 
that the decisive march of Richepanse was 
undertaken without orders ; whereas, as al- 
ready shown, ho had received oiflers (to be 
found in the Memorial du D<?pdt de la Guerre , 
v. 241 X though general 6nes only, and by no 
means anticipating the great effects the march 
hod on the issue of the action. Jealousy to- 
wards every one who had either essentially 
injured or rivalled his reputation, and a total 
disregard of truth when recounting their 
operations, are two of the defects in so great 
a man, upon which it is at once the most ne- 
cessary and the most painful duty of the his- 
torian to dwell, 
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an intention of retreating in that direc- 
tion. After maturely weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, Moreau re- 
solved to force the passage of the Upper 
Inn, on the road to Salzbourg ; but in 
order to deceive the enemy, he Caused 
all the boats on the Isar to be assem- 
bled at Munich, collected the bulk of 
his forces in that direction, and gave 
out that be was about to cross the 
lower part of the river. By adopting 
this lino of advance, the French general 
had the prospect of cutting off the Im- 
perialists from their left wing, hitherto 
untouched, in the Tyrol, menacing 
upper Austria and Vienna, and en- 
dangering the retreat of Bellegarde from 
the plains of Italy. These advantages 
were so important, that they over- 
balanced the obvious difficulties of the 
advance in that direction, arising from 
the necessity* of crossing three moun- 
tain streams, the Inn, the Alza, and the 
Salza, anti the obstacles that might bo 
thrown in his way from the strength of 
the mountain-ridges in the neighbour- 
hood of Salzbourg. 

3£. While the boats of the Isar were 
publicly conducted, with the utmost 
possible eclat, to the Lower Inn, Le- 
courbe caused a bridge-equipage to be 
secretly transported in the night to 
Rosenneim, on the road to Salzbourg ; 
and, having collected thirty-five thou- 
sand men in the neighbourhood, esta- 
blished a battery of twenty-eight pieces 
during the night of the 8th December 
at Neubevern, where the Inn flows in 
a narrow channel, and fvhich is the 
only point in thav quarter where the 
right bank is commanded by the left. 
At six o'clock on the following morning, 
while it was still pitch-dark, the French 
cannon, whose arrival was wholly un- 
known to the Austrian videtteB, opened 
a furious Are, so well directed that the 
Imperialists were obliged to retire; 
and the Republicans instantly con- 
structed a bridge, and threw across so 
strong a body of troops as gave them a 
solid footing on the left bank. At the 
B&me time a battery Was placed in fronlf 
of the bridge at Rosenheim, in order to 
prevent the burning of the remaining 
arches of that wooden structure, of 
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which one only had been destroyed ; 
but the corps of the Prince of Condd, 
which was stationed on the opposite 
bank, faithfully discharged its duty, 
and the whole was soon consumed. In 
consequence of this circumstance, 
Grouchy's and Decaen’s divisions were 
obliged to make a circuit by the passage 
at Neubevem, in order to support Le- 
courbe, but so dilatory were the move- 
ments of the Imperialists, that no suffi- 
cient force could be collected to oppose 
their progress ; a second bridge of boats 
was constructed near Rosenheim, by 
which Uichepanse’s division was passed 
over, and the Austrians, abandoning 
the whole line of the Upper Inn, retired 
behind the Alisa. Thus was one of 
the moat formidable military lines in 
Europe hroken through in the space of 
a few hours, Without the loss of a single 
man. This extraordinary success was 
chiefly owing to the Imperialists hav- 
ing been led, by the demorihtration of 
Moreau against the Lower Inn, to conr 
cenferate the right wing of «iheir army, 
which had Buffered least in the disas- . 
trous battle of Hohenlinden, ini that 
quarter, which removed’it three or four 
marches from the Beene where the real 
attack was made. Ho sooner did they 
reeeive intelligence of the passage of 
Lecourbe over the Upper Inn, than they 
hastily moved all their disposable troops 
towards the menaced point ; hut, find- 
ing that the enemy were established on 
the right bank in too great force to be 
dislodged, they fell back on all sides, 
and, abanddhing the whole line of the 
Inn. concentrated r their array behind 
the Alza, between Altenmarkt and the 
Chiem See, to cover the roads to Salz- 
bourg and Vienna. 

86. Moreau, conceiving with reason 
that the spirit of the Austrian army 
must he severely weakened by such a 
succession of disasters, resolved to push 
his advantages to the utmost. The 
Austrians now experienced the ruinous 
consequences attending the system of 
extending themselves ove*. a vast line 
' in equal force throughout, which, since 
the commencement of the war, they had 
so obstinately followed. They found 
themselves unable to arrest the march 
of the vidtor at any point, and, by the 
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rapid advance of Lecourbe, were irre- 
coverably separated from their left wing 
in the Tyrol. Moreau, having resolved 
not to allow them to establish them- 
selves in a solid manner behind the 
Salza, pushed rapidly forward across 
the Achcn and the Tmun to Salzbourg. * 
He experienced no considerable oppo- 
sition till he reached the neighbour- 
hood of that town ; but when Lecourbe 
with the advanced guard approached 
the Saal, he found the bulk of the Aus- 
trian army, thirty thousand strong, in- 
cluding ten thousand cavalry, posted 
in a strong position covering the ap- 
proach to Salzbourg. Its front was 
covered by the Saal, the rapid course 
of which offered no inconsiderable ob- 
stacle to an attacking force; its left 
rested on inaccessible rocks, and its 
right was protected by the confluence 
of the Saal and the Salza. But this 
position, how Btrong soever, had its 
dangers ; it was liable to be turned by 
a passage of the Salza, effected below 
the town between Laufen and Salz- 
bourg, in which case the army ran the 
risk of being cut off from Vienna, or 
thrown back in disorder upon the two 
bridges of boats which preserved its 
communication with the right bank of 
the river. 

87. Lecourbe commenced the attack 
with his accustomed vigour: Gudin 
carried the village of Snlzbourghoffen, 
and made six hundred prisoners ; but 
Montrichard was so rudely handled by 
the Imperial cavalry, that he was driven 
back in disorder, with the loss of five 
hundred men. This success, however, 
was of little avail, for Moreau ordered 
Decaen to cross the Salza at Laufen, an 
operation which was most successfully 
performed. Whiiq the attention of the 
Imperialists was drawn to the broken 
arches of the bridge by a violent can- 
nonade, this able general directed four 
hundred chosen troops to a point a 
little lower down, who, undeterred by 
the violence and cold of the winter tor- 
rent, threw themselves into the stream, 

* The Alza, in tbs upper part of its course, 
before throwing itself into the Chiem See. is 
called the Achen : the Traun here mentioned 
is a tributary of the Alza. and must be dis- 
tinguished from the river of the same name 
which falls into the Danube near Lints. 
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swam across, and made themselves mas- 
ters of some boats on the opposite side, 
by the aid of which the passage was 
speedily effected. Moreau wasno sooner 
infer .tied of this success, than he push- 
ed Riehepanse, with two fresh divisions, 
across at this place, and advanced against 
Salzbourg by the right bank. Encou- 
raged by this support, Lecourbe, on 
the day following, renewed his attack 
on the Austrian rearguard, command- 
ed by the Archduke John in person, 
posted in front of Salzbourg. His troops 
advanced in two* columns, one by the 
road of Reichenhall, the other formed 
in front of Yaal ; a thick fog covered 
the ground, and the French tirailleurs 
advanced inconsiderately to the attack, 
deeming the Austrians in full retreat, 
and desirous of having the honour of 
first reaching Salzbourg. They were 
received by the fire of thirty pieces of 
cannon, whose discharges soon dissi- 
pated the mist, and discovered two for- 
midable lines of cavalry drawn up in 
battle array. Lecourbe brought up 
bis home ; but they were overwhelmed 
by the first line of the Imperial cavalry, 
which broke into a splendid charge 
when the Republicans approached their 
position. Lecourbe, finding himself 
unequal to the task of opposing such 
formidable forces, drew back his wings 
behind the Saal, and posted his infantry 
in the rear of the village of Vaal. He 
there maintained himself with difficulty 
till the approach of night, glad to pur- 
chase his safety by the loss of two thou- 
sand men left on the field of battle. 

38. Had it not been for the passage 
of the river at Laufen, this brilliant 
achievement might have been attended 
with important consequences ; but that 
disastrous circumstance rendered the 
position at Salzbourg no longer tenable. 
Moreau, at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men, was rapidly advancing up 
the right bank, and the Archduke John, 
unable to oppose such superior forces, 
was compelled to retire duringthenight, 
leaving that important town to its fate. 
Decaen, with the advanced guard of 
Moreau, took possession of Salzbourg, 
without opposition, on the following 
morning, and the Republican standards 
for the first time waved on the pictu- 


resque towers of that romantic city. 
The occupation of Salzbourg, and the 
abandonment of the line of the Salza, 
decided the fate of the monarchy. The 
shattered remains of the grand army, 
which had failed to maintain the for- 
midable lines of two such rivers, broken 
in numbers, subdued in spirit, were un- 
able thereafter to make any head against 
a numerous enemy, flushed with vic- 
tory, and conducted with consummate 
military skill Emboldened by the un- 
expected facility with which he had 
passed these considerable rivers, Mo- 
reau resolved to give the enemy no time 
to recover from his consternation, but 
to push on |t once towards Vienna, 
and decide the war in the centre of the 
Hereditary States, before the other 
French armies had begun seriously to 
skirmish on the frontier. He disquiet- 
ed himself little about the forces in the 
Tyrol, deeming the troops in that pro- 
vince sufficiently occupied with the in- 
vasion of Lombardy by Brune, and the 
march of JJacdonald through the Gri- 
sons, which will immediately be noticed. 
Satisfied with the precautions, there- 
fore, of leaving on the right small bodies 
as he advanced, to mask the principal 
passes into that mountainous region, 
and on the left of detaching Sainte- 
Suzanne with his wing to watch the 
motions of Klenau, who was threaten- 
ing the Gallo-Batavian army at Wiirtz- 
burg, he himself pushed on with his 
whole centre and right wing in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

39. Riehepanse, who Conducted his 
advanced guard, marched with so much 
expedition that he came up with the 
Austrian reqr at Hendorf. Notwith- 
standing the fatigue of his troops, who 
the day before had marched twelve 
leagues, he attacked the enemy at day- 
break, routed them, and made a thou- 
sand prisoners, The two following 
days were a continued running fight ; 
the Austrians retired, combating all 
the way, to Schwannenstadt, This in- 
defatigable leader was closely followed 
by Decaen and Grouchy, who came uj 
to his support the moment that any se- 
rious resistance arrested his columns ; 
while Lecourbe, at the head of the 
right wing of the invading army, ad- 
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vanced by the mountain road, in order 
to turn the streams where they were 
easily fordable, and constantly menace 
the left flank of the enemy. In front 
of Schwannenstadt the Imperialists 
made an effort to arrest this terrible 
advanced guard. Three thousand ca- 
valry, -supported by rocky thickets, 
lined with tirailleurs on either flank, 
stood firm, and*, awaited the onset of 
the Republicans ; but these were now 
in a state of exultation which nothing 
could resist. The infantry advanced 
to within three hundred paces of that 
formidable mass of cavalry, without 
noticing the tirailleurs, who rattled in- 
cessantly on either flank, and then, 
breaking into a charge, approached the 
horse with levelled bayonets with so 
much resolution, that the Austrian 
dragoons broke and fled, and nearly a 
thousand men were killed or made 
prisoners. On the following day, a 
scene of dreadful confusion ensued, 
when the Imperial rearguard crossed 
the Traun. A column of twelve hun- 
dred men, under Prince Lichtenstein, 
stationed in front of the town of Aam- 
bach, where the passage' was going for- 
ward, made Buch a heroic resistance as 
■gave time to the greater part of the 
cannon and baggage to defile over the 
bridge ; but at length they fell victims 
to their devotion, and were almost all 
slain or made prisoners. Immediately 
the whole remaining Imperialists, who 
had not passed, fled towards the de- 
file : they w^re rapidly followed by the 
Republicans. A segue of indescribable 
horror ensued : in the tnSUe of fugi- 
tives, carriages, and trampling squa- 
drons, the arches were fifed, and mul- 
titudes threw themselves into the 
stream ; but such was the resolution 
of the French grenadiers, that, regard- 
less alike of the flames and the dis- 
charges of grape from the opposite 
bank, they rushed across ; by theiV ex- j 
ertions the bridge was preserved from 
destruction, and was speedily passed 
by the triumphant French ^battalions. 

40. Affairs were in 'this disastrous ! 
state when the Archduke Charles, 
whom the unanimous cries of the na- 
tion had called to the post of danger, 
as the only menus left of saving the 
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| monarchy, arrived and took the com- 
s mand of the army. The presence of 
that distinguished leader, vfto brought 
with him a few battalions, for a little 
revived the spirits of the soldi ei % ; but 
that gleam was of short duration. He 
had .'flattered himself that he would be 
able to arrest the progress of fcho enemy 
in Upper Austria, while Kleuau made 
a diversion on the side of Bohemia, and 
Hiller on that of the Tyrol, bo as to 
menace his communications in Bavaria 
and Suabia. But the appearance of 
the army, as it crossed the Traun, ren- 
dered it evident to his experienced eye 
that it was too late to calculate on the 
success of these movements. Instead 
of the proud battalions whom he had 
led to victory at Stocknch and Zurich, 
the Archduke beheld only a confused 
mass of infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
covering the roads : the bands of disci- 
pline were broken ; the soldiers neither 
grouped round their colours nor lis- 
tened to the voice of their officers ; de- 
jection and despair were painted on 
every countenance. Even the sight of 
their beloved chief, the saviour of Ger- 
many, could hardly induce the ex- 
hausted veterans to lift their eyes from 
the ground. He saw that it was too 
late to remedy the disorder, but still 
he bravely resolved to do his utmost to 
arrest it, and rather give battle under 
the walls of Vienna, than purchase, by 
an ignominious peace, the retreat of the 
conqueror. 

41. The spirits of the troops, revived 
for a moment by the arrival of their 
favourite leader, were irretrievably 
damped by the continuance of the re- 
treat, after the passage of the Traun, 
to Steyer on the Enns. The Archduke 
gave the most pressing orders to hasten 
the advance of the Hungarian insur- 
rection, and urge forward the arma- 
ments in the capital ; but in the midst 
of these energetic measures, the rout of 
the rearguard under Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, who was overwhelmed at 
Kremsmiinster on the road to Steyer, 
With the loss of twelve hundred men, 
gave him melancholy proof that the 
troops were so completely dejected, 
that no reliance could be placed on 
their exertions; Penetrated with grief 
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at this disaster, he despatched . a mes- vanced guard, arrested by an armistice, 
senger to Moreau, soliciting an armis- was within twenty leagues of Vienna, 
tice, which, after some hesitation, was Such results require no eulogium ; the 
signed on the 25th by the French gen- annals of war have few such triumphs 
eral,*and repose given to the troops, to recount, and they deservedly placed 
worn out by a month’s incessant march- Moreau in the very highest rank of the 
ing and misfortunes. captains of the eighteenth century. 

42. To complete the picture of the 

memorable campaign of 1800 in Ger- 43. While these great events were in 
many, it only remains to notice the progress in Germany, operations, iufe- 
concluding operations of the Gallo-Ba- rior, indeed, in magnitude, but equal 
tavian army on the Maine. After the in the heroism with which they were 
action at Bourg-Ebenich and the in- conducted, and superior in the roman- 
vestment of the citadel of Wiirfczburg, tic interest with which they were at- 
Augereau endeavoured to put himself tended, took place in the snowy ampin- 
in communication with the grand army theatre of the Alps. It has been al- 
under Moreau. His situation became ready noticed, that the second army of 
critical, when the advance of that reserv e, consisting of fifteen thousand, 
army after the battle of Hohenlinden men, was moved forward in October to- 
left him entirely to his own resources ; the valley of the Rhine in the Grisons ; . 
and it was rendered doubly so by the and that it was destined to menace the 
approach of Klenau with ten thousand rear of the Imperial army on the Min- 
regular Austrian troops on his right eio, while Prune attacked it in front, 
flank, while Simbschen with twelve This aifsiliary corps would probably 
thousand troops menaced his left. The have rendered more essential service, 
danger soon became pressing ; a divi- if it haxk been directed to the grand 
sion of his troops was attacked on the army of Moreau, which was destined to 
18th in front of Nuremberg by Klenau, operate in the valley of the Danube, 
and after a gallant resistance, forced to the true aveifue to the Austrian states ; 
retreat ; while his left with difficulty but such a disposition would have ill 
maintained itself against Simbscheu. accorded with the views of the First 
Disconcerted by these simultaneous at- Consul, who was little anxious to put 
tacks, the French general on the two a preponderating force, so near their 
following days retired behind the Reg- frontier, into the hands of a dreaded 
nitz. On the 21st he was again at- rival, and destined for himself the prin- 
tacked and defeated at Neukirchen by cipal part in the campaign, with the 
the united Imperial generals ; but they troops which he was to lead by the 
were unable to follow up their advan* Noric Alps to Vienna. Independently 
tages, from having received orders on of this secret feeling, Which undoubt- 
the night of their victory to retire to edly had its weight, Napoleon was mis- 
Bohemia, in order to succour the heart led by the great results of the Italian 
of the monarchy, now violently assailed campaigns 1796 and 1797, and the: 
by the enemy. They were in the paralysing effect of the march of the 
course of executing these orders, when army of reserve across the, St Bernard 
the armistice of Steyer put a period to in the present year. He conceived that 
their operations. Thus the Republi- Italy was the theatre where the deci- 
can army, in a short campaign of little dye events were to take place, atidbad 
more than three weeks, in the middle yet to learn the superior importance of 
of winter, and in the most severe wea- the valley of the Danube, in which he 
ther, marched ninety leagues ; crossed himself on future occasions was dea- 
th ree considerable rivers in presence of tined to f$rikestach redoubtable blows, 
the enemy; made twenty thousand It is fortunate for the historian th&t 
prisoners ; killed, wounded, or _ dis- this destination of Macdonald’s corps 
persed as many; captured 150 pieces took plaoe, as it: brought to light the 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 car- intrepidity and heroism ofthat gallant 
riages ; and never halted till its ad- officer, iff whose descent Scotland has 
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do much reason to be proud ; while it 
led to the interesting episode of the 
passage of the Splugen, perhaps the 
most wonderful achievement of modern 
war, and which has been portrayed by 
one of its ablest leaders, with the fide- 
lity of Xenophon, and the power of 
Livy.* 

44. The army of Macdonald, which 
was announced to consist of forty thou- 
sand men, and was furnished with staff 
and other appointments adequate to 
that number, in reality amounted only 
to fifteen thousand troops. Macdonald 
no sooner discovered this great defi- 
ciency, than he made the most urgent 
representations to the First Consul, and 
requested that; the ehoBen reserve of 
ten thousand men, which Murat was 
leading from the camp at Amiens to 
the plains of Italy, should be put un- 
der his orders. But Napoleon, who in- 
tended this corps in the Alps ttyoperate 
on the campaign, more by the appre- 
hensions it excited among the Imperial- 
ists than by its actual achievements in 
the field, refused to change the desti- 
nation of Murata division, and it c6n- 
tinned its route for the banks of the 
Mineio. He still believed that the 
frontier of the Inn would sufficiently 
cover the Hereditary States on that 
side, and that it was by accumulating 
ninety thousand men in the Southern 
Tyrol and Italy, that the decisive blow 
against the Austrian power was to be 
struck. The command of this great 
army, destine^ to dictate peace under 
the walls of Vienna, Je ultimately de- 
signed for himself. 

45. Of all the passages from Switzer- 
land to Italy, there was pout which 
presented more serious natural ob- 
stacles, and was more carefully guard- 
ed by the enemy; than that whieh leads 
over the Splugen into the Italian Tyrol 
It is first necessary to pasa-from the 
valley of the Rhine, near its source, 
over the Splugen into that of the Adda, 
which descends in a rapid course from 
ttys Julian Alps to the lake *f Como ; 
from thence, if an advance to the east- 

* Count' Matbieu Dumas, author of the 
great military history of Fratice, from 1709 
to the peace to which this Work has 

been so largely indebted. 
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ward is required, the Col Apriga, a 
steep ridge entangled with wood and 
lofty chestnuts, must be suf mounted, 
which brings the traveller into the val- 
ley of the Oglio ; between which and 
the Stream of the Adige there is inter- 
posed the rugged ridge of the Mont 
Tonal, the snowy summit of which was 
occupied, and had been carefully forti- 
fied, by the Austrian troops. Mac- 
donald no sooner was made acquainted 
with these obstacles, than he despatch- 
ed his chief of the staff, General Ma- 
thieu Dumas, to lay before the First 
Consul an account of the almost insu- 
perable difficulties which opposed his 
progress. No man could be better qua- 
lified than the officer whose graphic 
pencil has so woll described the pas- 
sage, to discharge this delicate mission ; 
for he was equally competent to ap- 
preciate the military projects of the 
general-in-chief, and to portray the 
physical obstructions which opposed 
their execution. 

46. Napoleon listened attentively to 
his statement; interrogated him mi- 
nutely on the force and positions of 
Hiller’s Xorps, and the divisions of 
Laudon, Davidowich, and Wukasso- 
wich, which were stationed near the 
head of the valleys which in that part 
of the Alps separate Italy from Ger- 
many; and then replied, “We shall 
wrest from them without a combat that 
immensd fortress of the Tyrol; we 
must manoeuvre on their flanks : me- 
nace their last line of retreat, and they 
will immediately evacuate all the upper 
valleys. I shall make no change in 
my dispositions. Return quickly; tell 
Macdonald that an army can always 
pass, In every season, where two mm 
atm place their feet. If is indispensable 
that, in fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the army of 
the Orisons should hay e Been the sources 
of the Adda, the Oglio, and the Adige; 
that it should have opened its fire on ' 
the Mont Tonal which separates them; 
and that, havihg descended to Trent, 
it should fern the left wing of the 
Army of Italy, and threaten, in concert 
with the troops on the Mineio, the rear 
of Bellegafde’s army. I shall take care 
to forward to it the necessary rein- 
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forcements. It is not by the numerical 
force of an army, but by its destina- 
tion and tfye importance of its opera- 
tions, that I estimate the merit due to 
its commander. 1 ’ 

47. Having received these verbal in- 
structions, Macdonald prepared, with 
the devotion of a good soldier, to obey 
bis commands. His troops advanced, the 
moment the armistice was denounced, 
into the upper Kheintha), and concen- 
trated between Coire and Tusis, at the 
entrance of the celebrated defile of the 
Via Mala, which is the commencement 
of the ascent of the Splugen ; while, 
at the same time, to distract the ene- 
my and conceal, his real designs, de- 
monstrations were made«to wards Feld- 
kirch, os if it was intended to break 
into the Tyrol in that quarter. A few 
days were spent at Tusis in organising 
the army, and making the necessary 
preparations for the formidable under- 
taking which awaited them, of cross- 
ing in the depth of winter the snowy 
summits of the mountains. All the 
artillery was dismounted, and placed 
on sledges constructed in the oountry, 
to which oxen were harnessed; the 
artillery ammunition was divided, and 
placed on the backs of mules ; and in 
addition to his ordinary arms, ball- 
cartridge and knapsack, every soldier 
received five days' provisions, and five 
packets of cartridges to bear on his 
shoulders over the rugged ascent. Had 
he lived to see the French infantry 
preparing, in the middle of December, 
under the weight of these enormous 
burdens, to cross the snow^clad ridgee 
of the Rhretian Alps, by paths hardly 
accessible at that season to the moun- 
taineers of the country, the eloquent 
historian of the Decline and. Fall of 
the Roman Empire would have ex- 
punged from his immortal work the 
reflection on the comparative hardi- 
hood of ancieht and modern times. 

48. Tusis is situated at the oohfiur 
ence of the Alhula and the' Rhine, at 
the foot of a range; of pine-dad cliffs 
of great elevation, which run across 
the valley, and in former times had 
formed a barrier, creating a lake in 
the valley of Schams, a few miles fur- 
ther up its course. Through this 


enormous mass, three or four miles 
broad, the Rhine has; in the course of 
ages, forced its way in a narrow bed, 
seldom more thau thirty or forty, some- 
times not more than eight or ten yards 
broad, shut in on either side by stu- 
pendous cliffs which rise to the height 
of two or three thousand feet above its 
rocky channel. The road, conducted 
along the side of these perpendicular 
precipices, repeatedly crosses the stream 
by stone bridges, of a single arch, 
thrown from one cliff to the other, at 
an immense height above the raging 
torrent. Innumerable cascades descend 
from these lofty precipices, and are 
conducted in subterraneous channels 
under the road, or are lost in the sable 
forests of pine which dothe their feet. 
Impetuous as the Rhine is in this ex- 
traordinary channel, the roar of its 
waters are scarcely heard at the im- 
mense elevation above it at which the 


bridges ttoe placed. The darkness of 
the road, overshadowed by primeval 
pines of gigantic stature, often con- 
ducted through galleries cut out of the 
solid rock, or on arches thrown over 
the awful abyss ; the solitude and so- 
lemnity of the impenetrable forests 
around, the stupendous precipices 
above and beneath, which make the 
passenger feel as if he were suspended 
in middle air, conspire to render this 
pass the moat extraordinary and su- 
blime in the, whole amphitheatre of the 
central Alps.* 

49. Emerging from this gloomy de- 
file, the road traverses fof two leagues 
the open and smilifig valley of Schams ; 
it next ascends by a winding course 
the pine-clad cliffs of La Roffla, and at 
length reaches, in a narrow and deso- 


4 Hie deals of the Via Mala is not so cele- 
brated as its matchless features deserve ; but 
tbo admirable road which is now conducted 
through its romantic cliffs, and over, the 
Splugen, must ultimately bring it into mere 
general notice. It exceed* in sublimity and 
horror any soenejto the Alps* There Is no 
single pass in the Simplon, mOnt Canle, the 
Groat St Bernard; the little Bt Bernard, the 
fit Gothard, the Bernhardin, Che Brenner, 05 
the Col de Tends, which can stand in com- 
parison with it. It approaches more nearly 
to the , savage character of Che Breach of , 
Roland, or the Circle of Gabamie in the 
Pyrenees, but exceeds in stupendous fea- 
tures either of these extraordinary scenes. 
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late paBtoral valley, the village of Splu- 
gen, situated at the foot of the ascent 
of the mountain of the same name. 
Here the road, leaving the Waters of 
the Rhine, which descend cold and 
clear from the glaciers of the Hinter 
Rhein, turns sharp to the left hand, 
and ascends a lateral valley as far as 
its upper extremity, when it emerges 
upon the bare face of the mountain 
above the region of wood, and by a 
painful ascent, often of forty-five de- 
grees elevation, reaches the summit in 
an hour and a half. This description 
applies to the old road as it stood in 
1800. The new road, over the same 
ground, is wound gradualjy up the aB- 
cent, with that admirable shill which 
has rendered the works of the French 
and Italian engineers in the Alps the 
object of deserved admiration to the 
whole civilised world. The wearied 
traveller then beholds with joy the 
waters flowing towards the* Italian 
streams, in a narrow plain about four 
hundred yards broad, situated between 
two glaciers at the base of overhanging 
mountains of snow. From thence* to 
Isola, on the Italian side of the de- 
clivity, is a descent of two leagues, 
conducted in many places down zig- 
zag slopes, and attended with great 
danger. On the right, for several miles, 
is a continued precipice, or rocky de- 
scent, in many places three or four 
hundred feet deep, which bears the 
name of the slopes of the Cardinal 
while, on the left, tho road is cut out 
of the solid rftck, on the bare face of 
the mountain; exposing the traveller 
to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, 
which, loosened on the heights' above 
by the warmth of the southern sun, 
often sweep with irresistible violence 
to the bottom of the declivity. 

50. In summer, when the road is 
well cleared, it is possible to go in 
three hours from the villegfpf Splugen 
to the hospice on the summit ; but 
when the newly fallen snow has effaced 
all traces of the path in thosje elevated 
rtgions, above the zone of the arbutus 
and rhododendron; when the ava- 
j finches or the violence of the winds 
have carried off the black poles which 
mark the course of the road, it is not 


ossible to ascend with safety to the 
igher parts of the mountain. The 
traveller must advance witl* cautious 
steps, sounding, as he proceeds, as in 
an unknown sea beset with slftals ; 
the most experienced guides hesitate 
as to the direction which they, should 
take ; for in that snowy wilderness the 
horizon is bounded by icy peaks, afford- 
ing few landmarks to direct their steps, 
even if they should be perceived for a 
few minutes from amidst the mantle 
of clouds which usually envelop their 
summits. It may easily be conceived, 
from this description, what labours- 
are requisite during the winter season 
to open this passage. It is necessary 
for an extent of five leagues, from the- 
village of Splugon to that of Isola, 
either to clear away the snow, bo as to 
come to the earth, or to form a pass- 
able road over its top; and the most 
indefatigable efforts cannot always se- 
cure success in such an enterprise. 
The frequent variations of the atmo- 
sphere, the clouds which suddenly rise 
up from the valleys beneath, the ter- 
rible storms of wind which arise in 
these elevated regions* the avalanches 
which descend with irresistible force 
from the overhanging glaciers, in an 
inBtant destroy the labour of weeks, 
and obliterate under a mountain of 
snow the greatest efforts of human 
industry. 

51. Such were the difficulties which 
awaited Macdonald in the first moun- 
tain ridge Which lay before him in the 
passage of the Alps. Ho arrived, with 
the advanced guard, on the evening of 
the 26th, at the village of Splugen, the 
point where the mountain passage, pro- 
perty speaking, begins, with a company 
of sappers, and the first sledges convey- 
ing Ihe artillery. The country guides 
placed poles along the ascent; the la- 
bourers followed, and cleared away the 
snow; the strongest dragoons next 
marched to beat down the road by their 
horses’ feet They had already, after 
incredible fatigue, nearly reached the* 
summit, When the wind suddenly rose, 
an avalanche fell from the mountain,, 
and, sweeping across the road, cut right 
through the column, and precipitated 
thirty dragoons near its head into ther 
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gulf beneath, where they were dashed 
to pieces between the ice and the rocks, 
and nevermore heard of. General’ La- 
bo is aid re, who led the van, was ahead 
of the%ataract of snow, and reached the 
hospice ; but the remainder of the co- 
lumn, thunderstruck by the catastro- 
phe, returned to Splugen; and the 
wind, which continued for the three 
succeeding days to blow with great vio- 
lence, detached so many avalanches, 
that the road was entirely blocked up 
in the upper regions, and the guides 
declared that no possible efforts could 
render it passable 'in less than fifteen 
days. 

52. Macdonald, however, was not to 
be daunted by any such obstacles. In- 
dependent of his anxiety to fulfil his 
destined part in the campaign, neces- 
sity forced him on ; for the unwonted 
accumulation of* men and horses in 
those elevated Alpine regions, promised 
very soon to consume the whole sub- 
sistence of the country, and expose the 
troops to the greatest dangers from 
actual want. He instantly made the 
best arrangements which circumstances 
would admit for re-opening the passage. 
First marched four of the strongest 
oxen that c^uldbe found in the Grisons, 
led by the most experienced guides; 
they were followed by forty robust 
peasants, who cleared or beat down the 
snow ; two companies of sappers suc- 
ceeded, and improved the track; be- 
hind thorn marched the remnant of the 
squadron of dragoons, which had suffer- 
ed so much on the first ascent, and who 
bravely demanded the post of danger 
in renewing the attempt. After them 
came a convoy of artillery and a hun- 
dred beasts of burden, and a strong 

dibleefforts the heads of the column, 
before night, reached the hospice ; and 
although many men and horses were 
swallowed up by the avalanches in the 
ascent, the order and discipline so ne- 
cessary to the success of the enterprise 
were maintained throughout. They 
here joined General Laboisai&re, who 
continued the same efforts on the Ita- 
lian side; and led this adventurous 
advanced guard in safety to the sunny 
fields of Campo Doicino at the southern 


base of the mountain. Two* other co- 
lumns, arranged in the same order, 
followed on the 2d and 3d December, 
in clear frosty weather, with much 
less difficulty, because the road was 
beaten down by the footsteps of those 
who had preceded them; but several 
men died from the excessive cold on 
the higher parts of the mountain. 

53. Encouraged by this success, the 
remainder of the army advanced to 
Splugen on the 4th December; and 
Macdonald, leaving only a slight rear- 
guard on the northern side of the moun- 
tain, commenced his march on the 
morning of the 5th, at the head of 
seven thousand men. Though no tem- 
pest bad been felt in the deep valley of 
the Rhine, the snow had" fallen during 
the night in such quantities, that from, 
the very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, and the road required to be 
made anew, as at the commencement of 
the aaceift. The guides refused to pro- 
ceed ; but Maodonald insisted upon 
making tlje attempt, and after six hours 
of unheard-of fatigues, the head of his - 
column succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit. In the narrow plain between the 
glaciers, however, they found the road 
blocked up by an immense mass of 
Bnow, formed by an avalanche newly 
fallen, upon which the guides refused 
to enter ; and in consequence the sol- 
diers turned, unanimously exclaiming 
that the passage was closed. Macdonald 
instantly hastened to the front, revived’ 
the sinking spirits of his men, en- 
couraged the faltering glides, and, ad- 
vancing himself & the head of the co- 
lumn, plunged into the perilous mass, 
sounding every step as he advanced 
with a long staff, which often sank deep 
into the abyss.* “ Soldiers,” said he, 
" the army of reserve has surmounteef 
the St Bernard; you must overcome 

* A parallel incident occurred In ancient 
times, and, what is very extraorffinary, during 
the decay of Roman virtue. “ The Emperor 
Majorian/’ says Gibbon, “ led his troopsover 
tbs Alps in a severe winter. The Emperor led 
the .way oi foot, and in Complete armour,, 
sounding with his long staff the depth of the 
iee or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the. extreme cola, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satis- 
fied with the heat Of Africa J’—Jkclvnc and 
Fall, chap, xxxvi. vol. iv. 3,43*. 
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the Splugen : your glory requires that whom the example of their general had 
you should rise victorious over diffi- inspired with extraordinary ardour, the 
cultiesto appearaiiceinsuperable. Your headquarters reached Isola, and rested 
destinies call you into Italy ; advance there during the two succeeding days, 
and conquer, first the mountains and to rally the regiments, which the hard- 
the snow, then the plains and the ships of the passage had broken into a 
armies.” Roused by such an example, confused mass of insulated men: but 
the troops and the peasants redoubled above one hundred soldiers, and as 
their efforts. The vast walls of ice and, many horses and mules, were swallow- 
snow Were cut through ; and although ed up in the abysses of the mountains.* 
the hurricane increased with frightful 54. Late on the evening of the 6th 
rapidity, and repeatedly filled up the December, the greater part of the troops 
excavations thus made, they at length and a large port of the artillery h^d 
succeeded in rendering the passage passed the mountain, and headquarters 
practicable. The tempest continued to were advanced to the smiling fields of 
blow with dreadful violence during the Chiavenna, near the upper extremity 
passage to the hospice an<J the descent of the lake of Como. No sooner did 
of the Cardinal ; the columns were re- Hiller hear of this advance, than he 
peatedly cut through by avalanches, moved forwardhis columns towards the 
which fell across the road, and more head of the valley of the Inn to assail 
than one regiment was entirely dis- him ; but the intelligence of the dis- 
persed in the icy wilderness At length, ostrous battle of Hohenlinden arrived 
by the heroic exertions of the officers, that very day, and, by rendering it evi- 

* The passage of the Splugen by Macdonald maud. I have communicated the details to 
is the most memorable and extraordinary un- the consuls, and they have enjoined me to 
dertakiug of the kind recorded in modern war, make known to you their high satisfaction at 
so far as the obstacles of nature are concerned, the intrepidity and heroic constancy which 
It yields only to the march of Suwarroff over the officers and soldiers, and generals, have 
the St Got hard, the Schiicheuthal, and tire evinced in this passage, which will form a 
Engiberg, where, in addition tc similar natu- memorable epoch in our military annals, 
ral difficulties, the efforts of an able and inde- The consuls, confident in your talents, behold 
fatigable enemy were to be overcome. The with interest the new position of the army of 
passage of the St Bernard by Napoleon in the Orisons. I impatiently expea* the details 
fine weather, and without opposition, will of the celebrated passage or the Splugen, 
bear no comparison with either the one or and the losses which it occasioned, to enable 
the other. That he himself was conscious of them to appreciate the admiration and grati- 
this, is obvious from the striking terms of, tude which is due to the chiefe and soldiers 
disparagement in which he speaks of Mac- of your army. ,r 

donald's exertions in this passage— *au in- It was equally unworthy of Napoleon to 
stance of that jealousy of every rival, in any say in his Memoirs,—" The march of Mac- 
of his great achievements, which is almost donald produced no good effect, and contri- 
unaccouutable hi so great a man. “ The pas- buted in no respect to the success of the cam- 
sage of tho HpUigbu, says he, "presented, paign ; for the corps of Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
without doubt, some difficulties ; bub winter detached into the Upper Engadinc, was too 
is by no means the season of the year in which wpak to effect anything of importance. Mac- 
such operations are conducted with most donald arrived at Trent on the 7th January, 
difficulty J the snow is then flrcp, the mother when the enemy was already chased from it 
settled, ami thsre is nothing to Jtarftom the by the left of the Army of l fealy, by the corps 
avalanches, which constitute the true and under the orders of MonOey,and Bocham- 
oniy danger to be apprehended in the Alps, beau." Had Napoleon forgotten that Mac- 
In December, yon often meet With the finest donald’s advance, by paralysing Laudon and 
weather on these elevated mountains, of dry Wukassowicfc, enabled Brune to achieve the 
frost, during which the air is perfectly calm. 1 * passage of the Mincio ; and that, if it had not 
—Napoleon, ii. 61, fl2. Recollecting that been for the credulity of Moncey, he would 
this was written after the first Consul had re- have compelled the surrender or tho former 
coived the full details fcom Macdonald of the at La Piotra with seven thousand men ? The 
extraordinary difflculfcies'of thepassage, it is great truth, "Magna esfc veritas et pneva- 
incxouaable, and clearly betrays a conscious- mbit," does not seem ever to have crossed 
ness of the infbriorlfcy of hi* own passage over Naploeutfs mind; he never contemplated 
the St Bernard. In his official despatch, the minute examination to which his Re- 
written by order of the First Consul to Mao- count of transactions would beexposed by 
donald, Rerthiersaya “ I have received the posterity; and thought he could deceive 
relation which the chief of your staff has future ages, as he did his own, by means 
transmitted to me, relative to the passage of Of syoopuantish writers, and an enslaved 
the Splugen by the army which you com- press. 
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dent that all the forces of the monarchy 
would bo ro^uirod to ddfood tho fiftjpit&lj 
precluded the possibility of following 
up any distant enterprises. The Aus- 
trians, therefore, wisely determined to 
act only on the defensive, took post on 
the summits of the Albula, the Julier- 
berg, and the Broglio — the three ridges 
which separate the Italian from the 
German side of the mountains in that 
quarter, — and strongly reinforced the 
division on the Tonal, the only pass 
between the valley of idle Oglio, to which 
Macdonald was hastening, and that of 
the Adige, which was the ultimate ob- 
ject of his efforts. 

55. While still on the banks of the 
Adda, the French general' hod the mis- 
fortune to receive intelligence pf the 
capture of a battalion of dismounted 
hussars, which negligently lay in the 
elevated valley at its upper extremity, 
by a well-concerted surprise from the 
Imperial forces in the Engadine. At 
the same time, he received orders from 
the First Consul to place himself under 
the command of General Brune, of 
whose army he was to form the left 
wing — a mortifying circumstance to a 
general who had just achieved so im- 
portant a service in a separate command 
as the passage of the Splugen, but which 
abated nothing of his zeal in the publio 
causa He suggested to Brune that two 
divisions should be detached from the 
Army of Italy to reinforoe his corps ; 
and thus, with a body of twenty-four 
thousand men, he would advance across 
the mountains to Trent, and effect a de- 
cisive operation in the rear of the Im- 
perial army. But the general-in-chief 
refused to comply with this request, 
which was evidently hazardous, as ex- 
posing to overwhelming attacks in de- 
tail two separate armies, too far severed 
from each other to be able to render 
any effectual assistance in case of need. 
Napoleon's orders had directed Mac- 
donald to penetrate as soon as possible 
into the valley of the Adige, in order 
to threaten the dank and rear of the 
Imperialists on the Minoio. For this 
purpose it was necessary to cross the 
Col Apriga, which ’ lay between the 4 
valley of the Adda and that of the , Oglio, 
and afterwards surmount the icy sum- 


mit of Mont Tonal, between the latter 
stream and the Adige. The passage of 
the Col Apriga, though this mountain 
is considerably less elevated than the 
Splugen, was in some respects even 
more difficult, by reason of the extreme 
steepness of the ascents, the entangled 
wood which encumbered its lower re- 
gion, and the dreadful nature of the 
road, which in many places is little 
better than the bed of a torrent; but 
it was much shorter, and did not lead 
into* the i*egions of snow or ice. 1 In 
seven hours all these difficulties were 
overcome ; the army found itself on the 
banks of the Oglio, and extended its 
outposts as far* as Bormio at the upper 
extremity of the valley. . 

66. There still remained, however, 
the herculean task of surmounting the 
Tonal — a mountain ridge of great ele- 
vation, which could be reached at that 
rude season only by a path through 
the snow, in which the troops were 
confined to single files. The summit, 
as usual ill these elevated regions, 
consisted of a small plain three hun* 
dred»yards broad, situated between two 
enormous and inaccessible glaciers. 
Across this narrow space the Austrians 
had drawn a triple line of intrench- 
ments, faced for the most part by enor- 
mous blocks of ice, cut in the form of 
regular masonry, and even more diffi- 
cult to scale than walls of granite. Not- 
withstanding these obstacles, the French 
grenadiers, after a painful ascent by 
the harrow and slippery ppth, reached 
the frontof the entrenchments. Though 
received by a shower of balls* they suc- 
ceeded in forcing the external palisades; 
but all their ,efforts were ineffectual 
against the walls of ice which formed 
the inner strength of the works. They 
were in consequence obliged to retreat, * 
and brought back the disheartening re- 
port thatthis position waaimpVegnable. 
Sensible, however, of the vital import- 
ance of forcing tide passage, Macdonald 
resolved to make another attempt 
Eight days afterwards, another column 
was formed, under the command or 
V andamme, and approached the terrible 
1 intrenchments. The Austrians had in 
the interval added much to the strength 
of the works ; but they wei4 assaulted 
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with so much vigour, that the two ex- 
ternal forts were carried. Still, how- 
ever, when they approached the prin- 
cipal intrenchraent, the fire frcfm its 
summit, and from a blockhouse on an 
elevated position in its rear, was so vio- 
lent that all the efforts of the Republi- 
cans were again ineffectual, and they 
were forced to retire, after stainiugwith 
the blood of their bravest" the cold and 
icy summit of the mountain. Mac- 
donald was in some degree consoled for 
this disaster by the success of his left 
wing, which spread itself into the E 11 - 
gadine, driving the Imperialists before 
it, and made itself master of the well- 
known stations of Mar+insbruck and 
Glums, on the Tyrolean side of the 
mountains. 

57. The importance of these opera- 
tions, and the obstinacy with which the 
attack and defence of the inhospitable 
Alpine ridges were conducted at this 
inclement season, will be best under- 
stood by casting a glance ov er the po- 
sitions and movements of the contend- 
ing armies in the Italian plains at*bhis 
period. When hostilities were recom- 
menced to the south of the Alps, by 
the denunciation of the armistice, the 
Imperial army, sixty-five thousand 
strong, of which fifteen thousand were 
cavalry, occupied the formidable line 
of the Mincio, covered by a hundred 
pieces of cannon, flanked on the one 
extremity by the Po, on the other by 
the lake of parda, and supported by 
the strong fortress Mantua, and the 
inferior fortifications of Peschiera and 
Borghetto,whiohgave them the immense 
advantage of being able ip debouch at 
pleasure on either aide of the river. 
The Imperialists had received orders 
to remain on the defensive in this ex- 
cellent position until their flanks were 
secured, and the prospect of an advan- 
tageous attack was afforded by the ad- 
vance of the Neapolitan troops over 
the hills of Tuscany, and the descent 
of Laudon and Wukassowioh from the 
mountains of the TyroL 

58: The French forces in Italy were 
immense. In the Peninsula there were 
altogether ninety-five thousand men, 
beaides twenty-seven thousand in hos- 


pital. Of this great body, sixty-onfe 
thousand infantry, nine thousand ca- 
valry, and one hundred and seventy- 
eight pieces of cannon, were ready for 
active operations on the Mincio, "while 
the remainder occupied Tuscany, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, and Liguria. During: 
the five months that these troops had- 
occupied the fertile plains of the Po,. 
they had profited to an extraordinary- 
degree by the resources of the country.. 
The soldiers had been completely new 
clothed, the artillery horses renewed,, 
the cavalry was admirably mounted, 
the magazines were full, the troops in 
the highest state of discipline, spirits, 
and equipment. But the vast supplies 
which had produced this improvement, 
wrung by the terrors of military exe- 
cution from an unhappy and impo- 
verished people, had excited the ut* 
most disoontent in the peninsula.* 
The inhabitants compared the high- 
sounding proclamations of the invaders- 
with the sad consequences which had 
followed their footsteps ; and, rendered 
more sullen by the disappointment of 
their hopes than even by the seriouB in- 
juries they had undergone, were ready 
upon any reverse to have risen unani- 
mously against their oppressors. This 
state of things was well known to the 
French commanders ; and, to secure 
their flanks and rear, tliey were obliged 
to detach twenty-five thousand mem 
from the grand army on the Mincio, 
though they were well aware that it 
was there that the fate of Italy was to 
be decided. , 

59. Hostilities were first commenced 
by Brune, who found the spirit of his. 
troops so much elevated by the intelli- 
gence of the battle of Hohenlinden, and. 
the passage of the oSplugen py Mac- 
donald, that their amour could no 
longer be restrained. The firing com- 
menced on the 16th, but nothing ex- 
cept inconsiderable skirmishes ensued 
* No less than 110,000 soldiers of the French 
army were at this period fed, clothed, lodged,, 
and paid at the expense of foreign states,— 
vie., 80,000 In Lombardy. 10,000 in Piedmont, 
15,000 in Tuscany, 25,000 in Holland, 15. 000 
iu Switzerland, 15,000 in the Trevison March. 
—Tairas’ ConmUti et V Empire, ii. 874. This* 
was the permanent allocation, independent 
of the vast bodies of troops introduced for a 
time during the operations of the campaign.. 
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before the 20th. The Mincio, in its 
■course of twenty miles from the lake 
of Garda ^ to Mantua, though fordable 
in many places in summer, was abso- 
lutely impassable in winter ; and the 
five bridges which were thrown over 
its current at Peschiera, Solionze, 
Valeggio, Volta, and Goito, were either 
within the walls of fortifications, or 
.strongly intrenched and barricaded. 
The left bank, in the hands of the Aus- 
trians, was generally more elevated 
than the right in the possession of the 
Republicans ; but at Monzambano and 
Molino, near Pozzuolo, the right had 
the advantage, which evidently pointed 
out these stations as the most advan- 
tageous for forcing a passage. For 
-these reasons they had been fortified 
with care by the Imperial engineers, 
who had pushed their intreuchments, 
which were occupied by twenty thou- 
sand combatants under Hohenzollem, 
to a considerable distance from the 
right bank of the river ; and against 
-these advanced works it first behoved 
Brune to direct his efforts. 

60. On the 20th, the whole French 
■army approached the Mincio in four 
•columns. The right, under Dupont, 
moved towards the shores of the Man- 
tuan lake; the centre, under Suchet, 
advanced direct upon Volta ; the third 
■column, destined to mask Peschiera, 
was ordered to take post near ponti ; 
the left and the reserve were directed 
against Monzambano. The French 
general had intended to have made 
feigned attacks only on the centre and 
right, and to have attempted to force 
the passage in good earnest near the 
lake of Garda, and at the foot of the 
mountains; but the course of events 
fell out otherwise As the Republicans 
approached the Mincio, the Imperial- 
ists, who had orders not to engage in 
any serious affair on the right bank, 
seeing that they had the whole French 
army on their hands, successively aban- 
doned all the positions they had fortified 
with so much care, and withdrew to the 
other side, leaving oily detachments to 
occupy Valeggio and tne t$tc-de-pont of 
Borghetto, on the Republican side. The 
French patrols, in consequence, every- 
where approached the river ; and Du- 


pont, ignorant that the attack on his 
side was intended only to be a feint, 
and that the left was the real point of 
attack, made the most active prepara- 
tions for effecting a passage. He suc- 
ceeded so well, that, early on the morn- 
ing of the 25th, he had thrown a bat- 
talion over, near Molino, which speed- 
ily established a bridge, and soon en- 
abled a whotb division to obtain a firm 
footing on the left bank. Hardly was 
the passage completed, when orders 
arrived from the commander-in-chief to 
cover, by a fire of cannon, merely the 
bridge which had been established, and 
allow no troops to pasB over to the 
other side, put this despatch arrived 
too late : the division of Watrin was 
already over ; the enemy's troops op- 
posed to it were hourly and rapidly in- 
creasing, and any attempt to fall back 
to the bridge would have exposed it to 
certain and irremediable ruin. In these 
trying fiircumstances, Dupont con- 
ceived that the execution of his orders 
had become impossible, and resolved 
to retain the advantage he had gained, 
by priding Watrin with his remaining 
troops. In this resolution he was con- 
firmed by Suchet, who was no sooner 
informed that the passage was irre- 
vocably engaged on the right, than he 
resolved to support it with all his 
forces, and, hastening to the bridge at 
Molino, crossed ovei* with his whole 
corps. 

61. On their side, the Imperialists, 
who had judiciously placed the bulk of 
their army in mass, a little in the rear 
of the centre of^fche line, no sooner 
heard of the passage at Molino than 
they directed on overwhelming force 
to assail the advanced guard of the 
enemy. But for the timely assistance 
afforded by Suchet. Dupont’s troops 
would have been totally destroyed ; as 
it was, a furious combat ensued, which 
continued with various success "till 
night, in which the Republicans only 
maintained their groujudby the sacrifice 
of the bravest of their men. For long 
the French infantry repulsed with ii? 
vincible firmness the repeated and ve- 
hement charges of the Austrian cavalry; 
but at length they were driven, by a 
desperate effort of the Hungarian grena- 
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diers, out of the village of Pozzuolo, 
aud forced in disorder to the waters 
jsdge. All seemed lost ; when the Im- 
perialists, checked by a terrible dis- 
charge of grape from the batteries on 
tiie French side, hesitated in their ad- 
vance ; and Dupont took advantage of 
their irresolution to animate his men, 
and lead them back to the charge, which 
was executed with such vigour, that 
Pozzuolo was regained, and the Im- 

hundred prisoners and five pieces of 
cannon. The Austrians, however, 
brought up fresh troops; Pozzuolo 
was again carried, at the point of the 
bayonet; Suchet advanced with his 
division and retook it; ft was a third 
time carried by the Imperialists, and 
continued to be alternately conquered 
and reconquered till nightfall when it 
finally remained in the 'hands of the 
Austrians.* Even the darkness of a 
winter night could not suspend this 
terrible combat. Between eleven aud 
twelve the fitful gleams of &he moon, 
through a tempestuous and cloudy sky, 
enabled the Republicans to perqpive 
two deep masses of .grenadiers who 
silently approached their intrench- 
ments. They were received with a 
general discharge of firearms of all 
sorts; the batteries thundered from 
the opposite bank ; for a few minutes 
a volcano seemed to have burst forth 
on the shores of the Mincio : but all 
the efforts of the Imperialists were un- 
availing ; and, after a gallant struggle, 
they were obliged to retire, leaving the 
Freucli in possession, of their blood- 
stained intrenckments. 

62, Brune, during this desperate con- 
flict, remained ih a state the greatest 
irresolution, hesitating between his ori- 
ginal design of effecting a passage at 
Monzambono, and the new project to 
which he was urged, of holding the 
ground, won at so dear a price, on the 
lower part of the stream. He thus ran 
the risk of losing his whole right wing, 
which was in truth only sa^ed by the 

* * Bollogarde says it remained in the hands 
of the Austrians : Oudinot affirms it was 
ultimately carried by the French. ' The well- 
known veracity. of the German character 
mokes it probable that the former was the 
true account* 


resolute valour of the troops of whioh 
it was composed.+ At length he re- 
solved to pursue his original design, 
and force a passage at Monzambano. 
For this purpose Marmont, at daybreak 
on the 26th December, established a 
battery of forty pieces of cannon on 
the heights above that place, which 
commanded the left bank, and des- 
patched orders to Dupont and Suchet 
to , keep themselves within their in- 
trenchments until they heard the firing 
warmly engaged on the left Under 
cover of a thick fog, the passage was 
speedily effected, and the French ad- 
vanced guard soon after came to blows 
with the enemy. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the latterfought only to cover 
their retreat Oudinot, at the head of 
the Republican grenadiers, bravely 
resisted till sufficient reinforcements 
passed over to enable him to assume 
the offensive, which he did with such 
vigour, that the Imperialists were' 
driven book to Valeggio, from whence 
they continued their retreat in the 
night, leaving Borghetto to its fate, 
which, next day, after repulsing an as- 
sault with great loss, surrendered with 
its garrison of eight hundred men. In 
effect* Bellegarde, conoeiving the pas- 
sage of the river effected by the bridge 
established at MolinO, had resolved 
upon a general retreat ; his troops fell 
back in all quarters towards the Adige, 
leaving garrisons in Mantua, Verona, 
LegUago, and Peschiera, which reduced 
his effective force to ^forty thousand 
combatants. 

63. In the passage of the Mincio, the 
Austrians lost above seven thousand 
men, of whom one-half were prisoners, 
and forty pieces of cannon. Its moral 
consequences, as is . generally the case 
with a first decisive success, determined 
the fate of the campaign. ’Die French 
resumed the career of victory with 
their wonted alacrity; the Imperialists 
fell, into the despondency which is the 
sure prelude to defeat; and the disas- 
trous intelligence they received from 
the Bavarian frontier contributed to 
spread the disheartening impression 

f For this he incurred the just and merited 
censure of the First Consul— *N apoluon, il. 
75, 76. 
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that the Republicans were invincible, 
and that no chance of safety remained 
to the monarchy but in a speedy sub* 
mission to the conqueror. 

64. * Brune, however, advanced cau- 
tiously after his victory. Leaving de- 
tachments to mask Mantua, Verona, 
and Peschiera, he approached the Adige 
in the end of December. To effect the 
passage of that river, the French gen- 
eral made use of the same stratagem 
which had been attempted for the pas- 
sage of the Mincio — viz. to make de- 
monstrations both ugainst the lower 
and upper part of the stream ; and, 
while the enemy were distracted in their 
attention by a multiplicity of attacks, 
the artillery and bridge equipage were 
secretly conducted to Bassolengo. Sixty 
pieces of cannon were established there I 
in battery, on the heights of the right 
bank, on the morning of the 1st Janu- 
ary, which opened their fire at day- 
break, under cover of which a bridge 
was speedily constructed without op- 
position from the enemy. The troops 
passed over, and established themselves 
on the left bank .without firing a shot ; 
the Imperialists were much less soli- 
citous about interrupting their opera- 
tions than to effect a junction with the 
corps of Wukasaowich and Laudon, 
which were hastening by the defiles of 
the Brenta towards the plain of Bas- 
sano. . BeUegarde withdrew his forces 
on all sides, and concentrated them m 
the strong position of Caldiero, already 
signalised by a victory in 1798 over 
Napoleon; while the Republicans close- 
ly followed his footsteps, and/ extend- 
ing* their left up the rocky gorge of the 
Adige, made themselves masters, after 
severe combats, of the narrow defile of 
Corona, and the memorable plateau of 
Rivolh 

65. The Republicans, under Moncey, 
pursued their advantages : the Impe- 
rialists, under Laudon, long and obsti- 
nately defended the town of Alta, in 
the valley of the Adige, but were driven 
from it with the loss of five hundred 
prisoners. They again held firm in the 
intrenchments of St Marco, but were 
at length forced to retreat, and took 
refuge in the defile of Galliano, already 
celebrated by so many combats. At 


the same time, the Italian division of 
Count Theodore Lecchi ascended the 
valley of the Oglio, and entered into 
communication with Macdonald’s corns 
immediately after its repulse from the 
icy ramparts of Mont Tonal ; while de- 
tachments in the rear formed the block- 
ades of Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and 
Legnago. Laudon retired with six thou- 
sand men to Roveredo, from whence 
he was soon after driven, and fell back, 
disputing every inch of ground, to the 
foot of the fort of Pietra, overhanging 
the deep and rapid stream of the Adige 
between that town and Trent. 

66. BeUegarde, finding his force so 
materially wakened by the garrisons 
which he was obliged to throw into the 
fortified towns on the 'Mincio, and the 
losses sustained in the passage of that 
river, had given orders to Wukassowich 
and Laudon, 1 whose united forces ex- 
ceeded twenty thousand men, to fall 
back frofh the Italian Tyrol, through 
the defiles of the Brenta, and join him 
in the plains of Basaano, in the rear of 
Caldiero ; and it was to give them time 
to accomplish this junction that he took 
post on the almost impregnable heights 
of that celebrated position. Laudon 
was commencing this movement when 
he was rudely assailed by the division 
of Monoey, and harassed in his retreat 
up the valley of the Adige in the man- 
ner which has been mentioned. But 
a greater danger awaited him. On thp 
very day on which he retired to the 
castellated defile of La Pietra, he re- 
ceived the alarming intelligence that 
Trent, directly in As rear, and by which 
he required to pass to gain the upper 
extremity of the Brenta, was occupied 
by Macdouala, at the head of nine thou- 
sand men. 

67. To understand how this hap- 
pened; it is necessary to return to ttie 
army of the Orisons, after its repulse 
from the glaciers of Mont Tonal. After 
that check, Macdonald had collected in 
the Val Capaonica, includingthe Italian 
division, or Lecchi, above, nine thou 1 
sand men ; hud with them he eagerly 
sought for some defile or mountain- 
path by which to penetrate across the 
rocky chain which separates that valley 
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from that of the Sarca, from whence of the Upper Adige. Thus, after sur- 
he could reach Trent and the banka of mounting incredible difficulties, the 
the Adige. But these rugged cliffs, object of the First Consul was at length 
which push out, with hardly any fall, gained : the whole mo untnin-ridgi s were 
almost to Brescia, in the plain of Lom- crossed, and the Imperialists turned by 
bardy, defeated all his efforts ; and it the upper extremity of all tho valleys 
became necessary to turn their south- where their forces in the Italian Tyrol 
ern extremity by Pisogno, at the head were situated. 

of the Jake of Isea, from thence to cross 69. The approach of these different 

the Col di San Zeno, into the valley of columns, amounting in all to twent- - 
Sabia, and again surmount another five thousaud men, and conducted wit - 
ridge into the Val Trompia, in order to equal skill and vigour, from the north, 
ascend by, the beautiful sides of the south, .and west, convinced the Aus- 
Chiesa into the valley of Sarca. This trinn generals that they had not a mo- 
long circuit, which would have been ment to lose in concentrating their 
^completely avoided by forcing the pas- troops at Trent, and regaining, by the 
sage of Mont Tonal, irritated to the defile of the Bienta, the army of Belle- 
highest degree the French troops, who garde at Bassano If Wukassowich as- 
had expected at once, after surmount- ceuded towards Bolzano co aid in re- 
ing the Splugeu, to take a }>art in the polling Paraguay d’Hilliers, who was 
glories of the campaign. Their im- descending the Adige, he ran the risk 
patience increased when? on their arri- of leaving Laudon to be overwhelmed 
val at Pisogno, Macdonald received and by Moncey ; if he moved towards Rove- 
published the account of the passage redo to the support of the latter gen- 
of the Mincio, and the retreat of the eral, he abandoned the avenues of Trent 
Imperial army towards the«Adige. and the line of communication in his 
68. He was there joined by General rear to Macdonald. In these critical 
Rochambeau with three thousand*men circumstances he rapidly withdrew liis 
from Brune’s army, who had at length right to Trent, ordered the troops who 
become sensible of the importance of covered La Sarca to defend that city 
the operations in the Alps on the flanks against Macdonald as long a possible, 
-and rear of the retreating army, and and enjoined Laudon to maintain him- 
received the most pressing invitations self to the last extremity in the impor- 
*to accelerate his march, so as to cut off taut defile of La Pietra. But the French 
Borne of its detached columns. The general, who was now fully aware of 
-difficulties of the ridge of .San Zeno, the situation of Laudon, made incred- 

• however, had almost* arrested the sol- ible exertions : 11 one day he marched 
-diets whom the snows of the Splugen forty miles ; crossed the Col Vezzano ; 

had been udable to overcome ; a few forced the passage of tho Adige, and 
ihorses only could ffe got over by cut- entered Trent. "Wukassowich hastily 
ting through blocks of ice as hard as retired by the great road to the defiles 
rock on the summit, aijd the greater of the Breuta ; but Laudon with seven 
.part of the cavalry and artillery requir- thousand men, who was still posted at 
ed to descend by the smiling shores of La Pietra, farther down the Adige to- 
the Lago Isea to Brescia, and ascend wards Verona, was left to his fate, with 
.again the tine-dad banks of the Chiesa. a superior enemy, part of Brune’s forces, 

• %tck, however, was the vigour of the iu Lombardy, in his front, and the army 
Republican troops, that they overcame of the Orisons, under Macdonald, in his 
rail these obstacles ; on the 6th January r ear, occupying the only road by which 
rthey arrived at Storo in the Italian he could retreat 

Tyrol ; while the left wingomder Bara- 76. The only remaining chance of 
^guayd’HilBers, surmounted the higher safety to Laudon was by a rugged 
ridges at the , sources of the Adige, path; which leads over the mountains 
>ana» following the, Retreating Austrian < from Pietra to Levico on the Brenta. 
.columns, descended , by Glume and It was impossible that his corps could 
Rchhuadert upon Heron on the banks retire by this defile, passable only by 
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Biugle file, if they were attacked either 
by Moncey or Macdonald ; and Laudon 
was well aware that the former, with 
fifr n thousand men, was preparing to 
"‘■sail Jiim on the following morning, 
nd that thO latter, notwithstanding 
flie fatigue of his troops, had already 
mushed a patrol beyond Trent, on the 
•oad to Roveredo, and would advance 
co the support of his comrade the mo- 
ment that the combat was seriously 
engaged. In this extremity he made 
use of a ruse de guerre, if that name 
can properly be applied to a fabrica- 
tin'' inconsistent with the proverbial 
Cabman good faith. Ho sent an officer 
of liio staff to Moncey, announcing the 
conclusion of an armistice between 
Rrune and Bcllegarde, similar to that 
a 1 ' duly concluded in Germany, and 
proposing a suspension of arms. The 
honourable Moncey, suspecting no de- 
ceit, fell into the snare ; he agreed to 
the proposal, upon condition that the 
pass of La Tietra and the town of Trent 
should be placed in his hands ; which 
being agreed to, and its execution pre- 
pared for the following day, Laudon in 
the mean time, during the night, with- 
drew his troops, man by man, through 
the narrow straits of Caldonazzo by 
paths among the rocks, where two file 
could not pas. f oreast, to Levico on 
the banks o v the Brerta, in the Val 
Sugana. The French advanced guard, 
proceeding next day to take possession 
of Trent, was astonished to find it al- 
ready in the hands of Macdonald, and 
to discover the extent of the danger 
from which their unsuspecting honesty 
had delivered the Imperial general 
71. Bellegarde, finding that Wukas- 
sowich and Laudon had effected their 
junction in the vajley of the Brenta, 
deemed it no longer necessary to re- 
tain his position on the heights of Cal* 
diero, but retired leisurely, and facing 
about at every halt, to Bassano, where 
he effected his junction with the divi- 
sions which had descended from the 
Tyrol. This great reinforcement gave 
him a marked superiority over his ad- 
versary ; and though he fell back to j 
the neighbourhood of Treviso, he was I 
making preparations to give battle in 
VOL. V* 
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front of that town, when operations on 
both sides were concluded by the ar- 
mistice of Treviso, which at length put 
a period to this murderous contest. 
By this convention, the Austrians 
agreed to give up Peschiera, Verona, 
Legnago, Ancona, and Ferrara, which 
gave Brune an excellent base for future 
operations ; but they retained posses- 
sion of Mantua, the key of Lombardy, 
and the great object of the First Con- 
i sul’s desires. This was the more irri- 
tating io Napoleon, as Murat's corps, 
twelve thousand Btrong, had already 
reached the Italian plains, and Brune 
himself had written to government, 
only three days before, that he would 
agree to no armistice, unless Mantua, 
as well as the other fortresses, was put 
into his hands. The truth is, that in 
the interval circumstances had changed 
The Imperialists were concentrated in 
the immense plains of Treviso, where 
their cav&lry could act with peculiar 
effect; the divisions from the Tyrol 
had joined their rankB ; while Brune, 
whose army was severely weakened by 
the numerous blockading divisions left 
in his rear, coaid not oppose to them 
an equal force. But Napoleon, whose 
impatient spirit, fed by repeated vic- 
tories, could brook no obstacle, was in- 
dignant at this concession to the Im- 
perialists; he manifested his highest 
displeasure at Brune, whom he never 
again employed in an important com- 
mand, and announced to his ministers 
at Lun^ville that he would instantly 
resume hostilities, both In Germany 
and Italy, unless Mantua were aban- 
doned.* The disastrous state of affairs 
in the former pountry had taken away 
from the Austrians all power of resist- 
ance ; they yielded to his desires, and 

* “ You are positively forbidden,” saidhe to 
Joseph Buonaparte, whom he sent to conduct 
the negotiations on hia part, "to listen to 
any proposals, the basis of which is not * the 
Rhine and the Adige/ Hold to these condi- 
tions as fixed and unchangeable. Hostilities 
shall never cease in Italy till liantua is ceded. 
Should they -recommence, the Thalweg of 
the Adige snail be parried to tbs summit of 
the Julian Alp*, and Austria ahull be entirely 
excluded from li&ly."— N atoleon to Joseph 
Buonaparte, 3d January 1801; Tantfc& 
QmsM et V Empire, U: 286. 
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a few* days afterwards the peace of 
Ltjn^ville put an end to the disas- 
trous war of the second coalition. 

Before proceeding to the conditions 
of this celebrated treaty, it is necessary 
to resume the narrative of the events 
in tile southern part of the Italian 
peninsula, previous to the general pa- 
cification. 

72. At the moment when this double 
armistice consolidated the French power 
in Italy and Germany, a dangerous in- 
surrection broke out in Piedmont. T,h« 
people of that country were exasperated 
to the highest degree by the endless and 
vexatious requisitions of the French 
troops. The most ardent democrats 
were thunderstruck by the annexation 
of the territory of Vercelli to the Cis- 
alpine republic ; and the clergy and 
nobles were justly apprehensive of the 
extinction of their rightk and proper- 
ties, from the continued ascendant of 
France. Fed by so man^ sources, 
the flame of discontent, though long 
smothered, at length broke^out. The 
peasants of the valley of Aosta took up 
arms, expelled the French detachment, 
and shut up their depcA of conscripts 
in the fortress of Ivrea, while symp- 
toms of insurrection appeared at Turin. 
But the vigour of Soult overcame the 
danger; he speedily surrounded and 
disarmed the insurgent quarter of the 
capital : and the appearance of Murat, 
who at that moment descended from 
the mountains in their rear, extin- 
guished the revolt in the Alpine val- 
leys. The rdvolutijnary party of Pied- 
mont found themselves inextricably 
enveloped in a despotic net, from which 
it was impossible to escrwe. 

73. The cannon of Marengo had 
shaken the throne of the Two Sicilies. 
The court of Naples was conscious that 
the sanguinary executions which hod 
disgraced its return to the shores of 
Campania, had exposed it to the ut- 
most danger, from the vengeance of the 
popular party ; , and that it had little to 
hope from the mercy of tiv> First Con- 
sul, if the Imperial standards were 
finely chased frcm Italy. Finding its 
very existence tints endangered, the 
cabinet of Ferdinand IV. had mode ex- 
ertions disproportion ed to the strength 
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of the kingdom. An army, sixteen 
thousand strong, splendid in appear- 
ance, and formidable, if* numerical 
strength only were considered, under 
the command of Count Roger de Da- 
mas, had advanced through the Roman 
states, and taken post on the confines 
of Tuscany, ready to foment the dis- 
content of its inhabitants, which the 
enormous requisitions of the French 
authorities hod exasperated to the 
| greatest degree, and act in conjunction 
with the Imperialists under Sorama- 
riva, whose headquarters were at An- 
cona. The weakness of Miollis, the 
French commander in Tuscany, whose 
forces had been reduced, by the gam- 
sons in Lucoa, Leghorn, and Florence, 
to four thousand men, encouraged them 
to attempt an offensive movement. 
They advanced to Sienna, the inhabi- 
tants of which rose in insurrection 
against the French ; while Arezzo, 
supported by detachments from An- 
cona, again displayed the standard of 
revolt. But on this, os on every other 
occasion during the war, the utter loss 
of military character by the Neapoli- 
tans was painfully conspicuous. Miollis 
collected six thousand veterans from 
the neighbouring garrisons, and ad- 
vanced against the invaders. The van- 
guard of Ferdinand turned about at 
the bare sight of the enemy. In vain 
the infantry were formed into squares 
and encouraged to stand ; they broke 
at the first charge of the Piedmontese 
columns, supported by a single squa- 
dron and three companies of French 
grenadiers ; the superb hussars fled in 
, confusion, trampling under foot their 
own flying regiments ; and the whold 
army soon became a useless crowd of 
fugitives, which hastened, like a flock 
of sheep, towards the Roman frontier, 
without having sustained any serious 
loss. On this occasion the French 
hardly fired a shut, and the Neapoli- 
tans were discomfited by the mere 
sight of the Piedmontese levies; a 
striking proof bow much more rapidly 
military virtue had declined in the 
south than in the north of the penin- 
sula* 

74. Even, however, if the Neapoli- 
tan troops had combated with the va- 
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lour of the ancient Samnites, the re- guished by hia admiration for Napo- 
sult would have been the same. Som- leon, was highly flattered by this ad- 
maiiva no ^ooner heard of this disaster venturous step. The sight of a queen 
at Sienna than he Retraced his steps setting out in the depth of winter, and 
towards Ancona; the insurgents at undertaking the arduous journey from 
Arezzo made haste to offer their sub- Palermo to St Petersburg to implore 
mission to the conqueror ; Murat’s his aid, was as flattering to his vanity 
corps, ten thousand strong, was ap- as the renown of upholding a tottering 
proaching Parma; and the armistice throne was agreeable to his roman- 
of Treviso, a few days after, put a final tic ideas of government. He warmly 
period to the co-operation of the Im- espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
perialists. Ancona was delivered up princess, and not only promised to in- 
agreeably to the convention ; Ferrara tercede with all his influence in her 
passed into the hands of the Republi- favour with the First Consul, butforth- 
cans ; southern Italy lay open to the with despatched M. Lowascheff; an offi- 
invader ; and the un warlike Neapoli- oer high in his household, and who en- 
tans were left alone to combat a power joyed his intirpate confidence, to give 
before which the veteran bands of Aus- additional weight to hia mediation with 
tria and Russia had succumbed. Na- the cabinet of the Tuileries. 
poleon openly expressed his determi- 76. Napoleon had many reasons for 
nation to overturn the throne of the yielding to the efforts of the northern 
Two Sicilies, and Murat, at the head emperor. A Conqueror, who had re- 
of an army of twenty-eight thousand cently usurped the oldest throne in 
men, composed of his own corps, that Europe, v&a naturally desirous to ap- 
of Miollis, and two divisions of veterans pear on confidential terms with its 
from the Mincio, soon after crossed the greatest potentate ; and the sovereign 
Apennines, to carry into execution the who had just placed himself at the 
mandates of Republican vengeance. head«of the northern maritime coali- 
75. But the court of Naples had not tion against England, could hardly be 
trusted merely to its military prepara- expected to intercede in vain at the 
tions. The address of the queen ex- court of its inveterate enemy. For 
tricated the throne from the imminent these reasons, M. Lowascheff was re- 
danger to which it was exposed, and ceived with extraordinary distinction 
gave it a few years longer of precarious at Paris. On the road to Italy he was 
existence. No sooner had the battle treated with the honours usually re- 
of Marengo and the armistice of Ales- seryed for crowned heads ; and the 
sandria opened the eyes of this able and Italians, who recollected the desperate 
enterprising, though vehement and im- strife between the Russians and Re- 
passioned woman, to the imminence of publicans, beheld jyith astonishment 
the danger which threatened the Nea- the new-born harmony which had 
politan throne, if it were left alone to risen up between their envoys. He 
resist the redoubtable forces of France, arrived at Flounce at the same time 
than she adopted the only resolution that General Murat made his entry, 
which could ward *>ff the impending The city was brilliantly illuminated 
calamities. Betting off in person from in the evening; everywhere in public 
Palermo, shortly before the. winter they appeared together, overshadowed 
campaign commenced, t sbe undertook by a tricolor and a Russian standard; 
a journey to St Petersburg to implore and the Russian envoy declared to the 
the powerful intercession of the Czar, bewildered Florentines, ‘' that the two 
should events prove adverse, to appease great nations should for ever fee united 
the wrath ‘ of the conqueror. It soon for the repos# of mankind, 
appeared how prophetic had been 77- Hacked by such powerful influ- 
her anticipations. The Emperor Paul, ence, and the terrors, , Of ! thirty thou- 
whose chivalrous character and early sand French soldiers on the Tiber, the 
hostility to the principles of the Revo- ' negotiation was not long of being 
lution had been by no means extin- brought to a termination. Napoleon 
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had directed that the affairs of Naples tuns of the disorders on the former re- 
should be altogether excluded from the turn of the court from Sicily; that 
articles of the armistice at Treviso, in the statues and paintings taken from 
order that he might alone regulate the Rome hy the Neapolitan troops should 
destinies of a kingdom, the old ally of be restored ; and that, in case of a me- 
England, and the impassioned enemy naced attack from the troops of Turkey 
of the Revolution. The terms pre- or England, a French corps, equal to 
scribed to Murat, and embodied in the what should be sent by the Emperor 
arffiistice of Foligno, were less distin- of Russia, should be placed at its dis- 
guished by severity towards the Nea- posal.” Under these last words was 
politans than hostility to the English; veiled the most important article in 
and this treaty is remarkable as con- the treaty, which was speedily carried 
taining the first official enunciation of into effect, and revealed the resolution 
the Continental System, to which, of the French government to take 
through the whole remainder of his military possession of the whole pen- 
career, Napoleon so inflexibly adhered, insula. On the 1st April, only three 
and which had so larjp %share, through days after the signature of this treaty, 
the misery which it occasioned, in apd before either any requisition had 
bringing about his ultimate overthrow, been made by the Neapolitan govern- 
By ttte armistice of Foligno it was pro- ment or any danger menaced their do- 
vided that the Neapolitan troops should minions, a corps of twelve thousand 
forthwith evaouate the Roman States, men, under the command of General 
but that, even after their retreat, the Soult, set opt from the French lines. 
Republicans should oontinue to occupy and before the end of the same month 
Narni and the line of the Nera, to its took possession of the fortresses of 
junction with the Tiber ; tffat “ all the Taranto, Otranto, Brindisi, and all the 
ports of Naples and Sicily should in- harbours in the extremity of Calabria. 
Btantly be closed against English vessels 79. By a secret article in the treaty, 
of merchandise as well a* war, and re- the Neapolitan government were to pay 
main shut till the conclusion of a 500,000 francs (£20,000) a-month for 
general peace ; that all prosecutions the pay and equipment of this corps, 
on account of political offences should besides furnishing gratis all the pro- 
cease, and that the scientific men, un- visions it might require. The object 
worthily detained at Naples on their of this occupation was to facilitate the 
return from Egypt, should be instantly establishment of a communication with 
set at liberty.” v the army in Egypt, and it excited the 

78. By the treaty of Foligno, which, utmost solicitude in the breast of Na- 
was signed floon afterwards, the ambi- poleon. His instructions to Soult are 
tious projects of the First Consul were extremely curious, as proving how 
more completely developed, and the early he had embraced the new political 
first indications were manifested of principles on which his government 
that resolution to envelop the Conti- was thereafter founded. Among other 
neat in an iron.net, which was after- thiugs, he directed that the general 
wards so completely earned into effect. " should engage ii>no revolution, but, 
By this treaty it was provided, that on the contrary, severely repress any 
“all the harbours of the kingdoms of appearance of it which might break 
Naples and Sicily should be closed to out; that he should communicate to 
all English or Turkish vessels until all his officers that the French goveru- 
the Conclusion of a general peace ; that ment had no. desire to revolutionise 
Pprto Longone in the island of Elba, Naples ; that withall his staff ho should 
t Bambino in Tuscany, and a small ter* go to mass on every festival with mili* 
ritory on. the sea-coast of that duchy, tary music, and always endeavour to 
should,, be ceded to France; that all conciliate the priests and Neapolitan 
political prosecutions ehouldceasfy and authorities; that he should maintain 
of 50,000 francs be paid his army at the expense of Tuscany 
the Neapolitan government to the vie- and Naples, as the Republic was so 
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overwhelmed by the return of its 
armies to the territory of France, that 
he could ribt send them a Bingle far- 
thing.” Finally, he gave minute direc- 
tions for the reduction of Porto Ferraio 
and the island of Elba, little antici- 
pating that he was seeking to acquire 
for the Republic his own future place 
of exile. 

80. This little island, which has since 
acquired such interest from the resi- 
dence of Napoleon in 1814, was at first 
deemed an easy conquest by the French 
general. But he soon found that he 
had a very different enemy to deal 
with from the pusillanimous troops of 
Naples. The English garrison of Porto 
Ferraio consisted merely of three hun- 
dred British soldiers, eight hundred 
Tuscan troops, and four hundred Cor- 
sicans in the pay of Great Britain ; but 
into this motley assemblage, the gov- 
ernor, Colonel Airley, had infused his 
own undaunted resolution. At first 
the French commenced the siege with 
fifteen hundred men only ; but finding 
that number totally inadequate, they 
gradually augmented their force to six 
thousand men, while three frigates 
maintained a strict blockade, which 
soon reduced the garrison to great 
straits from want or provisions. But 
in the end of July, Sir John Borlase 
Warren hove in sight with an English 
squadron ; the French cruisers in- 
stantly took refuge in the harbour of 
Leghorn ; and the Republicans in their 
turn began to experience the hard- 
ships of a blockade. Three French 
frigates were captured iu endeavouring 
to convey supplies across the straits of 
Piombiuo to the besiegers ; but as in 
spite of these disasters the siege still 
advanced, a general # Cffort was made on 
the 18th September to destroy the 
works. 

81. Two thousand men, consisting 
of the Swiss regiment of Watteville 
and detachments from the marines of 
the fleet* were landed, and attacked 
the Republicans in rear, while Airley, 
by a vigorous Bortie, assailed them in 
front. The attack was at first success- 
ful, and some of the batteries which 
commanded the entrance of the har- 
bour were taken and spiked ; but the 
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Republicans having returned in greater 
force, the besieged were obliged to re- 
tire, and the troops who had landed 
were again embarked. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the most vigorous de- 
fence was made ; the terrors of a bom- 
bardment were tried in vain to shake 
the resolution of the garrison; and 
after a siege of five months, the gov- 
ernor had the glory of surrendering 
the fortress intrusted to his charge 
only in consequence of an express con- 
dition in the treaty of Amiens. This 
successful resistance by a handful of 
men to the troops who had vanquished 
the greatest military monarchies of 
Europe, excited a great sensation both 
in England and on the Continent, and 
served as a presage of that desperate 
struggle which awaited them, when, 
after trampling under foot the southern 
hosts, they encountered the stubborn 
valour of northern freedom, " It was/’ 
says the impartial French historian, 
“ an extraordinary spectacle in the 
midst of the triumphal songs, and in 
the l^o som of a Continental peace, so 
long desired, b® painfully acquired, to 
see an island, of easy access, and almost 
touching the Continent, the scene of a 
long-continued and doubtful strife; 
and Europe beheld with amazement, 
in that island, a single fortress arrest 
the arms which the forces of the 
coalition had been unable to subdue.” 

82. By the treaty of Lundville, 
which the Emperor Francis Was obliged 
to subscribe, “ not only as'Emperor of 
Austria, but in the%ame nf the Ger- 
man, empire,” Belgium and all the left 
bank of the Rhine were again formally 
ceded to Francfc; Lombardy was erect- 
ed into an independent state, and the 
Adige declared the boundary betwixt 
it and the dominions of Austria; 
Venice, with all its territorial posses- 
sions as far as the Adige, was guaran- 
teed to Austria ; the Duke of Modena 
received the Rrisgau in exchange for 
his duchy, which fras annexed to the 
Cisalpine republic ; the Grand- duke of 
Tuscany, the Emperor’s brother, gttve 
up his dominions to the infant Duke 
of Parma* a branch' of the Spanish 
family, on the ptomfise of an indemnity 
in Germany ; France abandoned Kehl, 
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Casael, and Ehrenbreitatein, on Condi* 
tion that these forts should remain in 
the situation in which they were when 
given up ; the princes dispossessed by 
the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine were promised indemnities in the 
/bosom of the Empire ; the independ* 
« enee of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisal- 
pine, and Ligurian republics was gua- 
ranteed, and their inhabitants declared 
u to have the power of choosing what- 
ever form of government they pre- 
ferred.” These conditions did not 
differ materially from those contained 
in the treaty of Campo Formic, or 
from those offered by Napoleon pre- 
vious to the renewal t)f the war ; a 
remarkable circumstance, when it is 
recollected how vast an addition the 
victories of Marengo, Hohenlinden, 
and the Mincio, had since made to the 
preponderance of the French arms. 

83. The article which compelled the 
Emperor to subscribe this treaty as 
head of the German empirg as well as 
Emperor of Austria, gave rise in the 

. Bequel, as will be shown, to the most 
painful internal divisions in Ger&ony. 
By a fundamental law of the empire, 
the Emperor could not bind the elec- 
tors and states of which he was the 
head, without, either their concurrence 
or express powers to that effect pre- 
viously conferred. The want of such 
powers had rendered inextricable the 
separate interests referred to the Con- 
gress at Raetadt ; but Napoleon, whose 
impatient disposition could not brook 
such, formalities, <#it the matter short 
at Lun^ville, by throwing his sword 
into the scale, and insisting that the 
Emperor Bhould sign for the empire 
as well as himself ; leaving him to vin- 
dicate such a step as he best could to 
the princes and states of the Imperial 
Confederacy. The Emperor hesitated 
long before he subscribed such a con- 
dition, which left the seeds of in- 
terminable discord in the Germanic 
body; but the conqueror was inexor- 
« able, and no means of evd&oncouldbe 
.found. 

84. He vindicated himself to the 
electors in a dignified letter, dated 8th 
February 1801, the day before that on 
which the treaty was signed, in which, 
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after premising that his Imperial autho- 
rity was restrained by the Germanic 
constitution on that point In a precise 
manner, and therefore that he had 
been compelled to sign, as head of the 
empire, without any title so to do, he 
added, “ But, on the other hand, the 
consideration of the melancholy situa- 
tion in which, at that period, a large 
part of Germany was placed, the pro- 
spect of the still more calamitous fate 
with which the superiority of the 
French menaced the empire if the 
peace was any longer deferred ; in fine, 
the general wish, which was loudly ex- 
pressed, in favour of an instant accom- 
modation, were so many powerful 
motives which forbade me to refuse 
the concurrence of my minister to 
this demand of the French plenipoten- 
tiary.” The electors and princes of 
the empire felt the force of this touch- 
ing appeal; they commiserated the 
situation of the first monarch in 
Christendom, compelled to throw him- 
self on his subjects for forgiveness of 
a step which he could not avoid ; and 
one of the first steps of the Diet of 
the empire, assembled after the treaty 
of LunOville was signed, was to give 
it their solemn ratification, grounded 
on the extraordinary situation in which 
the Emperor was then placed. But 
the question of indemnities to the dis- 
possessed princes w 4s long and warmly 
agitated. It continued for above two 
years to distract the Germanic body ; 
the intervention both of France and 
Russia was required to prevent the 
sword being drawn in these internal 
disputes; and by the magnitude of 
the changes which were ultimately 
made, and the habit of looking to 
foreign protection Vhich was aoquired, 
the foundation Was laid of that league 
to support separate interests which 
afterwards, under the name of the 
Confederation op the Rhine, so well 
served the purposes of French ambi- 
tion, and broke up the venerable fabric 
of the German empire, 

8& This peace excited, as might 
well have been expected* the most en- 
thusiastic joy in Paris, It was an- 
nounced in these terms to the inhabi- 
tants by Napoleon - M A glorious peace 
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ban terminated the Continental war. early, amidst his Continental triumph*, 
Yottr ; frontiers are extended to the the ambition of the First Consul was 
limits assigned to them by nature; directed to commercial and maritime 
nations long separated from you re- greatness, in the effort to attain which 
join their brethren, and increase by a he was led to indulge in such imple- 
sixth your numbers, your territory, and coble hostility to this country, 
your resources. This success you owe 86. The winter campaign . of 1800 
chiefly to the courage of your soldiers, demonstrates, in the most striking 
to their patience in fatigue, their pas- manner, the justice of the observation 
sion for liberty and gloiy: but you by the Archduke Charles* that the 
owe it not less to the happy restore- valley of the Danube is the quarter 
tion of concord, and that union of feel- where vital blows against the Austrian 
ings and interests, which has more monarchy are to be struck, and the 
than once saved France from ruin, importance of frontier or central forti- 
As long as you were divided, your ene- fications to arrest the march of a vic- 
mies never lost the hope of subjugat- torious invader. The disaster of Mik- 
ing you ; they trusted that you would rengo was soqn repaired, and did not 
be vanquished by yourselves, and that prevent the Austrian^ again taking the 
the power which had triumphed over field at the head of an army which al- 
all their efforts would crumble away most balanced the Republican forces ; 
in the convulsions of discord and an- but the battle of Hohenlinden at once 
archy. Their hope has been disap- laid open the vitals of the monarchy, 
pointed ; may it never revive I Re- The reason is to be found in the nu- 
znain for ever united by the recollec- merous ibrtresses which covered the 
tion of your domeafcig misfortunes, by Imperial frontiers in Lombardy, and 
the sentiment of your present grandeur the total Want of any such barrier be- 
and force. Beware of lowering by base tween Austria and Bavaria. After the 
passions a name which so many ex- passage of the Minoio, the army of 
ploite have consecrated to gloiy and Brune was s & severely weakened by 
immortality. Let a generous emula- the detachments left in the rear to 
tion second our arts and our industry; blockade the fortresses on that river, 
let useful labours embellish that France that he was unequal to any further of- 
which external nations will never name fensive movements, and if the war had 
but with admiration and respect ; let continued, he would probably have 
the stranger who hastens to visit it, been compelled to retreat : but, after 
find among you the gentle and hos- the battle of Hohenlinden, the undi- 
pitable virtues which distinguished minished battalions of Moreau poured 
your ancestors. Let all professions in resistless strength into the unde- 
raise themselves to the dignity of the fended H ereditary tates? The Arch- 
French name ; let Commerce, while it duke Charles had long before foreseen 
reforms its relations with other people, this ; by the fortifications of Ulm he 
acquire the consistency which fixes its enabled Kray for six weeks to arrest 
enterprises, not on hazardous specula- the victor in the middle of his career ; 
tions, but constant relations. Thus and so sensible was Napoleon of their 
our mercantile industry will resume importance, that his first measure, 
the rank which is due to it; thus will when they fell into his hands, was to 
be strengthened the bonds which unite level them with the ground, 
us to the most enlightened people on 87. The peace of Lun6ville was the 
the Continent ; thus will that nation, first considerable pause in the Conti- 
even, which has armed itself against nental strife; and already it had be- 
France, be taught to. abjure its exces- come manifest that the objects of the 
sive pretensions, and at length learn war had been changed, and that hosti- 
the great truth, that, for people as fdr lities were now to be carried on for the 
individuals, there can be no security subjugation of a different poorer from 
for real prosperity but in the happiness that which, was at first contemplated, 
of all** It is curious to observe how The extinction of the revolutionary 
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spirit, the stoppage of the insidious 
system of propagandisra, by which the 
French democracy was shaking all the 
thrones, and endangering all the insti- 
tutions and liberties of Europe, had 
been the real object of the war. The 
restoration of the Bourbons was never 
considered of importance, further than 
as affording a guarantee, and what at 
first appeared the best guarantee, against 
that tremendous danger. By the re- 
suit of a struggle of nine years’ dura- 
tion, this object had been gained, not 
indeed in the way which at first would 
have been deemed most likely to effect 
it, but in a manner which experience 
soon proved was far more efficacious. 
The restoration of an amiable and ho- 
nourable, but weak and unwarlike race 
of monarchs, would have been but a 
feeble barrier against tfce turbulent 
spirit of French democracy ; but the 
elevation of an energetic anc^ resolute 
conqueror to the throne, who guided 
the army by his authority and dazzled 
the people by his victories, proved per- 
fectly sufficient to coerce its excesses. 
Napoleon said truly, “ tljpt he wa^the 
best friend which the cause of order in 
Europe ever had, and that he did more 
for its sovereigns, by the spirit which he 
repressed in France, than evil by the 
victories which he gained in Germany.” 
The conquests which he achieved 'af- 
fected only the external power or pre- 
sent liberty of nations ; they did not 
change the internal frame of govern- 
ment, or pre^pnt the future resurrec- 
tion of freedom : and when his military 
despotism was subverted, the face of 
European society reappeared from un- 
der the mask of slaverj* without any 
material alteration. But the innova- 
tions of the National Assembly totally 
subverted the fabric of a constitutional 
monarchy, and by destroying all the 
intermediate classes between thethrone 
and the peasantry, left to the people of 
France no alternative for the remain- 
der of their history but American 
^quality or Asiatic despotism, The 
cause of order and freedom, therefore, 
gained immensely by the accession of 
Napoleon to the throne. Great as were 
the danger® to the independence of the 
surrounding states from the military 


power which he wielded, they were 
trifling in comparison of the perils to 
the very existence of liberty which 
arose from the democratic innovations 
of his predecessors. ' 

88. But though the cause of liberty 
was thus relieved from its most press- 
ing dangers, the moment that the First 
Consul seized the helm, the peril to 
the independence of the surrounding 
states, and of Britain in particular, 
became extreme. His conduct soon 
ehowed wbat his memoirs have since- 
confessed, that he had formed, from the 
veiy commencement, a resolution to 
make France the first of European 
powers, and turn all the energies of 
their combined forces against the ex- 
istence of Great Britain. Already his 
measures were all directed to this end. 
He made it the first condition of peace- 
to all the vanquished nations, that they 
should exclude British ships from their 
harbours; and he had contrived, by 
flattering the vanity of the Emperor of 
Russia, and skilfully fomenting the 
jealousy of the neutral states, to com- 
bine a formidable maritime league 
against Britain in the north of Europe. 
Thus, as time rolled on, the war to- 
tally altered its object ; and the danger 
of subjugation changed sides. Com- 
menced to stop the revolutionary pro- 
pagandism of France, it terminated by 
being directed against the maritime 
preponderance of Great Britain ; and 
Britain, which set out with heading 
the confederacy, ended by finding her- 
self compelled to combat for her exist- 
ence against the power of combined 
Europe. 

89. In the progress of the conflict, 
also, a change not less important in the 
mode of carrying on the war had arisen ; 
and the Revolutionary armies, in con- 
sequence of the penury of their domes- 
tic resources, had adopted a system of 
extorting supplies from the vanquished 
states, hitherto unknown in modern 
warfare. It had been the boast of tho 
philosophic historian, that civilisation 
had softened even the rude features of 
war in modem Europe ; that industry 
securely reaped its harvest amidst hos- 
tile squadrons, and the invaded terri- 
tory felt the enemy’s presence rather 
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by the quickened sale for its produce 
than by the ruthless hand of the spoiler. 
But though this was often true when 
Gibbon wrote, the French Revolution 
had introduced a very different system, 
and made war retrograde to the rapine 
and spoliation of barbarous times. The 
revolutionary armies issued from the 
Republic as the Goths had in former 
days from the regions of the north, 
powerful in numbers, destitute of re- 
sources, starving from want, but fero- 
cious in spirit, energetic in will, reck- 
less of crime. Determined to seek for 
plenty, at the sword's point, from the 
countries through which they passed, 
the principle on which they uniformly 
acted was to make war maintain war, 
and levy in its theatre, whether a hos- 
tile or neutral territory, the means of 
carrying on the contest They formed 
no magazines ; brought with them no 
money ; paid for nothing ; but by the 
terrors of military execution wrung 
from the wretched inhabitants the most 
ample supplies. “The army of Mo- 
reau,” says General Mathieu Dumas, 
himself not the least distinguished of 
the Republican commanders, “ ran- 
sacked the country between the Rhine 
and the Inn, devoured its subsistence, 
and reduced the inhabitants to despair, 
while it maintained the strictest disci- 
pline. The devastation of war for centu- 
ries before, even that of the Thirty Years, 
was nothing in comparison. Since the 
period when regular armies had been 
formed, the losses occasioned by the 
marches and combats of armies were 
passing evils ; the conquest of a coun- 
try did not draw after it its ruin. Jf 
a few districts, or some towns carried 
by assault, were abandoned to the fury 
of the soldiers, th* inexorable pen of 
history loaded with reproaches the cap- 
tains who permitted, or the sovereigns 
who did not punish, such outrages. 
But Moreau’s army levied, in a few 
months, above twenty millions of 
francs (£800,0001 in requisitions j enor- 
mous contributions were unceasingly 
exacted ; the people were overwhelm- 
ed ; the governments of the oppressed 
Btates entirely exhausted. It was re-" 
served for our age to witness, in tbe 
midst of the rapid progress of civilisa- 


tion, and after so many eloquent de- 
clamations in favour, of humanity, the 
scourge of war immeasurably extend- 
ed ; the art of government become in 
the hands of the conqueror an instru- 
ment of extortion, and systematic rob- 
bery be styled, by the leaders of regen- 
eration, the right of conquest." 

90, Even in this gloomy state of the 
political horizon, however, the streaks 
of light were becoming visible which 
were destined to expand into, all the 
lustre of day. The invasion of the 
French troops, their continued resi- 
dence in other states, had already gone 
far to dispel those illusions in their 
favour, to whi<jh, even more than the 
terror of their arms, tfieir astonishing 
successes had been owing. Their stand- 
ards were no longer hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the people who had experi- 
enced their presence; the declaration 
of war to the palace and pWe to the 
cottage had ceased to deceive mankind. 
The consequences of their conquests 
had been fait. Requisitions and taxes 
—merciless requisitions, grievous taxes 
— had been found to follow rapidly in 
the footsteps of these alluring preten- 
sions; penury, want, and starvation, 
were seen to stalk in the rear of the 
tricolor flag. Already the symptoms 
of popular resistance were to be seen ; 
the » peasantry even of the un warlike 
Italian peninsula had repeatedly and 
spontaneously flown to arms ; lie pa- 
triotic efforts of Austria had recalled 
the glorious days of Maria Theresa; 
the heroic sacrifices pf the’Torest Can- 
tons had emulated the virtues, if not 
the triumphs, exhibited at Sempach 
and Moigarten* Unmarked as it was 
amidst the blaze of military glory, the 
sacred flame was beginning to spread 
which was destined to set free man- 
kind ; banished from the court and, the 
castle, the Btern resolution to resist 
was gathering strength among the cot- 
tages of the poor. It is in such reflec- 
tions that the philosophic mind best . 
derives consolation for the many evils 
arising from the ambition of the rulers, 
and the wickedness of the agitators of 
mankind ; and by observing how uni- 
formly, when oppression becomes in- 
tolerable, an under-current Begin® to 
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flow, destined ultimately to correct 
it, that the surest foundation is laid 
for confidence in the final arrange- 


ments of Supreme Wisdom, amidst 
the misfortunes or the vices of the 
world. 1 * 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


FBOM THE PEACE OF LUNEVILLE TO 
MARITIME CONFEDERACY. 

1. There arises, frojn the very na- 
ture of the elements on which they are 
respectively exercised, an essential dif- 
ference between the laws of war at sea 
and at land. Territorial conquests are 
attended by immediate fold important 
advantages to the victorious power. It 
gains possession of a fruitful country, 
of opulent cities, of spacious harbours, 
and costly fortresses ; it stops at once 
into the authority of the ruling gov- 
ernment over the subject people* and 
all the resources of the Conquered state, 
in money, provisions, men, and imple- 
ments or war, are at its command. But 
the victor at sea finds himself in a very 
different situation. The most decisive 
naval victories draw after them no ac- 
quisition of inhabitants, wealth, or re- 
sources ; the ocean is unproductive alik a 
of taxes or tribute; and among the 
solitary recesses of the deep you will 
search in rim for^ the populous cities 
or fertile fields winch reward the valour 
of terrestrial ambition. The more a 
power extends itself atjand, the more 
formidable does it become, because it 
unites to its own the forces of the van- 
quished state; the more it extends it- 
self at sea, the more it is weakened, if 
it trusts to the deep alone for its re- 
sources, because the surface which it 
must protect ^augmented, without any 
proportional addition being made to 
the means by which its empire is to be 

‘ 2. In the infancy of mankind the 

usages- of war are the same on both 
elements. Alike at sea as on shore, 
the persons and property of the van* 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE NORTHERN 
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quished are at the disposal of tLe con- 
querors ; fu d (rum the sack of cities 
and the ^alc of captives the vast sums 
are obtained which constitute the ob- 
ject and the reward of their inhuman 
horttility. The liberty for which the 
Greeks and Romans contended was not 
mere national independence or civil 
privileges, but liberation from domestic 
or predial servitude, from the degrada- 
tion of helots, or the lash of patricians. 
Such is to this day the custom in all 
the uncivilised portions of the globe, 
in Asia, Africa, and among the savages 
of America; and such, till compara- 
tively recent times, was the practice 
even among the Christian monarchies 
anti chivalrous nobility of modern 
Europe. But with the growth of opu- 
lence, and tb extension of more hu- 
mane ideas, ..liese rigid usages have 
been universally softened among the 
European urJouf. As agriculture and 
commerce improved, and population 
augmented, it was found to be as im- 
possible as it was inhuman to carry 
off all the property of the vanquished 
people, the growth, perhaps* of centu- 
ries of industry, or attempt to reduce 
millions of men at once to & state of 
slavery. The revenue and public pos- 
sessions of the state furnished an amplo 
fund to reward the conquering power ; 
while the regular pay and fixed main- 
tenance at the public expense of the 
soldiers, took away the pretext for pri- 
vate pillage as. a measure of necessity. 
All nations, subject in their $um to the 
vicissitudes, of fortune, found it for 
their interest to adopt this lenient sys- 
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tem, which so materially diminished 
the horrors of war ; and hence the prac- 
tice became general — excepting in the 
storming of towns, and other extreme 
cases* where the vehemence of passion 
bade defiance to the restraints of disci- 
pline — to respect private property in 
the course c 1 ' hostilities, and look for 
: ’ Deration only to the public re- 

% » or property of the state. It is 

the disgrace of the leaders of the French 
Revoluf >n, that amidst all their decla- 
mations in favour of humanity, they 
were the first who have departed from 
these be.. .ifu*ent us. gen, and, under the 
specious names of contributions, and 
of making var ,/ort var, have re- 
stored at the opening of f.ue nineteenth, 
the rappcious oppression \i the ninth 
century. 

3. 1 .inanity would have just reason 
to rejoice, if it were practice. 1 le to 
establish a similar system of restrained 
hostility at sea ; if the } nuciple of con- 
fining the right of capture te public 
property could be introduced on the 
one element as wed us the ether, and 
the private mere ha. were in safety to 
navigate the deep amid • hostdo fleets, 
in the same manner . olie carrier at 
land securely traverses opposing armies. 
But it has never born * ’ practicable 
to introduce such aiu < f u, nor has 
it ever been attemp n by the 

most civilised natio, raint 

upon theirown hostility, no -A‘ loudly 
they may sometimes hav»j demanded it 
as a bridle upon that of tlieir enemies. 
And when the utter sterility of the 
ocean, except as foiming a highway for 
the intercourse of mankind, is consi- 
dered, it does not appear probable that, 
until the human heart is essentially 
changed, such an alteration, how de- 
sirable soever by the weaker states, 
ever can be adopted. It may become 
general when ambition and national 
rivalry cease to away the human heart, 
but not till them Certain it is that, 
of all nations upon earth, revolutionary 
France had the least title to contend 
for such a change ; she having not only 
introduced new usages of unprecedent- 
ed rigour in modem times into her war- 
fare at land, but issued and acted upon 
edicts for her maritime hostility on 


principles worthy of Turkish barba- 
rity* 

4, But it is not merely with the sub- 
jects of nations in a state of hostility 
that belligerents are brought in contact 
during modern warfare • they find 
themselves continually in collision also 
with neutral vessels trading with 
their enemies, and endeavouring, from 
the prospect of high profits, to furnish 
them with those articles which they 
are prevented from receiving directly 
from the trade of their own subjects. 
Here new and important interests arise, 
and some limitation of the rigour of 
maritime usage evidently becomes in- 
dispensable. # If the superior power at 
sea can at pleasure declare any enemy's 
territory in a state 'of blockade, and 
make prize of all neutral vessels navi- 
gating to any of its harbours, it will 
not only Bpeedily find itself involved in 
hostilities with all maritime states, but 
engaged'in a species of warfare from 
which itself at some future period may 
derive essential injury. On the other, 
hand, it is equally impossible to main- 
tain that the vessels of other states are 
to be entirely exempted from restraint " 
in such cases ; or that a beUigerent 
power, whose warlike operations are 
dependent perhaps upon intercepting 
the supplies in progress towards its an- 
tagonist, is patiently to see all its en- 
terprises defeated, merely because they 
are conveyed under the cover of a 
neutral flag instead of in its enemy’s 
bottoms. Such a pretension would 
render maritime faeces! of no avail, 
and wars interminable, by enabling the 
weaker power, under fictitious cover, 
securely to repair all its losses. These 
considerations are so obvious, and are 
brought so frequently into, collusion 
in maritime warfare, that they early 

* The decree of the Directory, 18th Janu- 
ary 1798, declares, that all vessels found on 
the high seas with any English goods what- 
ever on board, to isfumsowr bdteigmg, shall 
be good prize ; that neutral sailors found on 
board English vessels shall be put to death, 
and that tlo harbours of France shall to 
shut against aU vessels which had touched at > 
mi English harbour ; and it requires certifi- 
cates of origin, under the hands of French 
consuls, exactly as the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees afterwards did.— R obinson’s Admiralty 
Reports, i. 34L 
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caused the introduction of a system of 
international law, which for centuries 
has been recognised by all the states of 
Europe, and iB summed up in the 
following propositions by the greatest 
masters of that important branch of 
jurisprudence that ever appeared in 
this or any other country. 

5. (l.j^Thatit is not lawfulfor neutral 
nations to carry on, in time of war, for 
the advantage or on the behalf of one 
of the belligerent powers, those branches 
of their commerce from which they arc 
excluded in time of peace. 

(2.) That every belfigerentpower may 
capture the property of its enemies 
wherever it shall meet vpth it on the 
high seas, and may for that purpose 
detain and bring into port neutral ves- 
sels laden wholly or in part with any 
such property. 

(3.) That under the description of con- 
traband of war, which neutrals are pro- 
hibited from carrying to the belligerent 
powers, the law of nations, if not re- 
strained by special treaty, ixfcludes all 
naval as well as military stores, and 
generally all articles serving principally 
to afford to one belligerAit power the 
instrument and means of annoyance to 
be used against the other. 

(4.) That it is lawfulfor naval powers, 
when engaged in war, to blockade the 
portB of their enemies by cruising 
squadrons bona fide allotted to that 
service, and duly competent to its exe- 
cution. That such blockade is valid 
and legitimate, although there be no 
design to attack or reduce by force the 
port or arsenal to which it is applied ; 
and that the fact of the blockade, with 
due notice given thereof to neutral 
powers, shall affect not only vessels 
actually intercepted in the attempt to 
enter the blockaded port, but those 
also which shall be elsewhere met with, 
and shall be found to have been destined 
to such port, with knowledge of the 
factr and notice of the blockade. 

(5.) That the right of visiting and 
searching neutral vessels is necessary 
consequence of these principles ; and 
that, by the law of nations, (when un- 
restrained by particular treaty), this 
right is not in any manner affected by 
the presence of 'a neutral ship of war, 


havingunder its convoy merchant ships,, 
either of its own nation or of any other 
country. • 

. In these propositions are contained 
the general principles of the maAtime 
code of the whole European nations, 
ns it has been exercised by all states 
towards each other, and laid down by 
all authorities on the subject from the 
dawn of civilisation. The special ap- 
plication of these principles to the 
question immediately at issue between* 
the contending powers in 1801 is con- 
tained in the following propositions, 
laid down as incontestable law by that 
great master of maritime and interna- 
tional law, Sir William Scott (Lord 
Stowell): — '*■’ 

6. (1.) “ That the right Of visiting amf 
searching merchant ships upon tyier 
high seas, whatever be the ships, what- 
ever be the cargoes, whatever be the- 
destinations, is an incontestable right 
of the lawfully commissioned cruisers 
of a belligerent nation.* 

(2.) “ That the authority of the sove- 
reign of the neutral country, being in- 
terposed in any matter of mere force, 
cannot legally vary the rights of a le- 
gally commissioned bedigerent cruiser, 
or deprive him of his right to search 
at common law.+ 

(3.) That the penalty for the violent 
contravention of this right, is the con- 

* “This right of search," says Sir William 
Scott, “ is clear in practice, which is uniform 
and universal uj>ori the subject. The many 
European treaties which refer to this right 
refer to it as pre-existing, and merely regu- 
late the exercise of it. All writers upon the 
law of nations unanimously acknowledge it, 
without the exception even of Hubner bim- 
Belf, the great champion of neutral privileges. 
In short, no man, in the least conversant 
with subjects of this kind, has ever, that I 
know of, breathed a doubt upon it.” — Robin- 
son’s Admiralty Reports, i. 60 ; The Maria, 

f Two sovereigns may agree, as in some* 
instances they have agreed by special cove- 
nant, that the presence of ono of their armed 
ships along with their merchant ships is to be, 
held as a sufficient guarantee that nothingis* 
to be found in that convoyof merchant ships, 
inconsistent with amity or neutrality ; but 
no sovereign can, by the common law of na- 
tions, legally compel the acceptance of such 
a security bymer»To*oe, or compel the belli- 
gerent to forego the only security known in. 
the law of nations upon this subject, inde- 
pendent of special covenant— the right of 
personal visitation. 
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Vacation of the property so withheld 
from visitation and search. 

(4.) “ Hhat nothing further is neces- 
«uy to constitute blockade, than that 
there* should be a force stationed to 
^prevent communication, and a due 
* notice or prohibition given to the 
party. 

(5.) “ That articles tending probably 
to aid the hostilities of one of the belli- 
gerents, as arms, ammunition, stores, 
and, in some cases, provisions, are con- 
traband of war,* and as such liable to 
seizure by the vessels of the other 

* The judgments of Sir William Scott aro 
Tier® referred to with perfect confidence, as 
explaining not merely the English under- 
•standing of the maritime law, but that which 
for centuries has been recognised and ad- 
mitted by all the European states. “In 
forming my judgments,’* says that great 
authority, “1 trust it lias not for one mo- 
ment escaped my anxious recollection that 
the duty of my station calls me to consider 
myself not as stationed hero to deliver occa- 
sional and shifting opinions to Herve present 
purposes of particular national interest, but 
«to administer with indifference that justice 
which the law of nations holds out, without 
distinction, to independent states — some hap- 
pening to be neutral and some belligerent. 
The seat of judicial authority is indeed locally 
herein the bolligerent country, according to 
the known law and practice of nations ; but 
the law itself has no locality. It is the duty 
of the person who sits here to determine the 
^question exactly as he would dotermino it if 
fitting at Stockholm ; to assert ro pretension 
-on. the part of Great Britain , which he would 
not allow to Sweden in the same circumstances, 
and to impose no duties on Sweden as a neu- 
tral country, which he would not admit to 
"belong to Great Britain in the same charac- 
ter.’' And of the impartiality with which 
this great duty at this period was exercised 
by this distinguished judge, we have the best 
^evidence in the testimony of another eminent 
statesman, the warm advocate of neutral 
rights, and certainly no conceder of. unde- 
served praise to his political opponen ts. “No- 
thing, says Ixfd Chancellor Brougham, 
“can bo more instructive than the decisions 
*of our prize courts on this point (the right 
of search), andnothingcan give us more gra- 
tifying views of the purity with which those 
tribunals administer the law of nations, and 
their impartiality in trying the delicate ques- 
tions which come before them, between their 
own sovereign or their own countrymen, and 
the rulers or the people of other states. It 
is with pleasure, therefore, that we have to 
consider how anxiously and rigorously at 
this period (1798—1800) the principles for 
which we are contending have been enforced 
in the High Court of Admiralty under the 
president of Sir William Scott.”— Sdin. Re* 
view , vol. xix. 298, 299. 


party, with the vessel in which they 
are conveyed.” 

7. These rights had never formed any 
peculiar or exclusive privilege, which 
the British claimed alone of all other 
nations. On the contrary, under the 
equitable modifications introduced by 
the common maritime law, they had, 
from the dawn of European civilisation, 
been universally acknowledged and 
maintained, equally by the courts and 
the lawyers of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Britain. Authors there were, in- 
deed, who contended in their studies 
for a different principle, and strenu- 
ously asserted that the flag should 
cover the merchandise ; but these novel 
speculations had never received any 
sanction from the maritime law of 
Europe, or the practice, independent 
of express treaty, of belligerent states ; 
and, accordingly, various treaties had 
been entered into among different 
powers, restraining or limitingthe right 
of search between their respective sub- 
jects, precisely because they knew that, 
buffer that special stipulation, the 
common maritime law would admit it. 
So strongly was this felt by the English 
lawyei’B who, in the House of Commons, 
espoused the cause of the neutral powers 
previous to the maritime confederacy 
in 1800, that they admitted the right 
of Great Britain to search neutral ships 
for the goods of an enemy, and that the 
northern confederacy contended for a 
principle which militated againBt the 
established law of nation^, as laid down 
with universal assent by that great 
master of the maritime law, Lord Mans- 
field. They maintained merely that it 
would be priSdent to abate somewhat 
of former pretensions in the present 
disastrous crisis of public aftairs.+ 
t The hardihood with which it is constantly 
asserted by the foreign diplomatists and his- 
torians, that the principles of maritime law 
for which England contends area usurpation 
on her part, founded ou mere power, and un- 
sanctioned either by the usage of other states 
or the principles of maritime jurisprudence, 
renders it important to lay before the reader 
a few of the authorities of foreign legal 
writers on the subject. , 

Eineccius says, “Idem statuendum arbi- 
tramus, si res hoatiles in navibus amicorum 
reperiautur. lUas ca pi pom nmo dubitat, 
quia hosti in res hostiles omhia liciuut - 
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8. From motives of policy, indeed, the Succession— without any complaint 
Britain had repeatedly waved or abait- whatever from neutral states. And of 
ed this right of search in favour of par- the disposition of Britain to submit in 
tioular states by special agreement, her turn to the maritime law which 
This was done towards Holland in 1674, she requires from others, no better in- 
to detach that power from France, and stance can be desired than occurred » 
in the belief that the United Provinces during the Duke of Wellington's admi- 
would never be neutral when Britain nistration in 1829, when the British 
was . ptowar ; and to France, by the government declined to interfere in the 
commercial treaty of 17$7, under the capture of a British merchantman try- 
influence of the same idea that she ing to elude the blockade of Terceira, 
would never be neutral when Great though a few British frigates would 
Britain was in a state of hostility. But have sent t,ho whole Portuguese navy 
in the absence of such express stipula- to the bottom. 

tion, these rights had been invariably 9. The obvious disadvantage, how- 
exercised, both by Britain towards ever, to which such a maritime code must 
other nations, and othqp nations to- occasionally expose neutral states, by 
wards Britain— particularly by Lord sometimes depriving them of a trade 
Chatham during the whole course of at the very time when it is likely to be 
the Seven Yeare War, and by the min- most lucrative — and the natural jea- 
isters of Anne during the long War of lousy at the exercise of so invidious a 

catenus ut eas, ubicuuquc repertas, sibi pos- Ordonnance de la Marine de France.— 'Til. 
alt vindicari.” — De 2 Vavttnu ob. vict. e, ii. Procoa, Art. 12. The Spanish ordinance of 
soc. 9. 1718 has an article to the same offcct. 

“I believe it cannot be doubted,” says “Other nations,” says Heeren, “advanced 
President Jefferson, “that, by the general similar claims iu maritime affairs to the Eng- 
law of nations, the goods of a fn end found in lish; but os they had not the same naval 
tho vessels of an enemy are free; and the power to support them, this was of little cou- 
goods of an enemy found in the vessels, of a sequence. "—European Stoat* System, ii. 41. . 

friend are good prize.’’— J e* fkbson’b letter The claims of neutrals for the seourity of 
to Genet, 24th July 1797, their commerce are stated by Bynkeracboch 

“ The ordinances of the old French marine, as limited to this, that they may continue to 
under the monarchy, direct that not only trade iu war as they did in peace. But this 
shall the enemy’s property, found on board claim, he adds, is limited by the rights of a 
a neutral vessel, be confiscated, but the neu~ belligerent. “ Qumritur quid facerc aut non 
tral ship itself be declared lawful prize.” The facero possuut inter duoshostes ; omnia forte 
practice of England has always been to re- iuquies qu» potuenjnt si pax esset inter eoa, 
lease all neutral property found on hoard an quos inter nunc cst bellum. ” — B ynkebs- 
enemy’s ship ; but France always considered cflocu, Quaint. Juris Pub. t. 9. 
it as lawful prize. — Ordonnance de Marine. These principles were fully recognised in 
Art 7. Valin. 284. various treaties between England and other 

“ Lea chose, s qui sent d'un usage particu- maritime states. In artiole lit of the treaty 
her pour Ja guAre, et dont on empdche le 1661, between Sweden and England, it wqs 
transport chez un eunftni, s'appcllcut mar- provided, “But lost such freedom of naviga- 
chandises do contrcbaudo. Cels sont les tiou and passage of the otic confederate should 
armes, les munitions do guerre, les bois, et be of detriment to the other while engaged 
toot ce qui sort & la construction et&l’arme- in war, by sea or land, with other nations, 
meat dcs vaiaseaux do gueim"— V attell, and lest tho goods or merchandise of tho 
c. 7, soc. 112. enemy should be concealed under the name 

In their letter b6 Hr Pinckney, January of a friend and ally, for’ ? tb& avoiding all sub- 
36, 1797, the American Governmeutexpressly piciou and fraud ofsucb sort, if is agreed that 
declare that, “by the law of nations, timber all ships, carriages, wares, and men, belong- 
ed other naval stores ore contraband of ing to cither of the confederates, shall be fur- 
war.”— Pari. Mist, xxxvi, 213, noto. nished in their voyage with certificates, spo- 

“On no pent emp&oher le transport des cifying the names of the ships, carriages, 
eflfeta de controbande, si Ton no visits pda las goods, and masters of the; vessels, together 
vousaaux neutres qqe l’on rencontre en mer ; with.such other desoriptiouB as are expressed 
on est done en droit de Ut rm&r.”— V atteLl, iu the following form, Ac. { and if the goods 
p. 3, see. 114, o of an enemy are found in such skip ofthe con- 

“ Tout yaisseau qui refusers d’araencr see federate, that part only which belongs to the 
voiles apses 3a summation qui lul en auratlt<5 enemy ehaUlbe nadtprm, and what belongs to 
fade par nos vaisaeaux ou ceux do nos Bidets, the w&fedetate shall be immediately restor- 
armes en guerre, pomra y ^tre confcraint par ed." There is a similar clause in article 20 
artillorieou autrerment, et en cas de resist- of the treaty between England and Denmark 
anee et de cbmbat, il sera de bon prise."— in 1760.— i^arL Mist, xxxvi. 226. 
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right as that of search, especially when 
put in force by the stronger against 
the weaker# power— had long led to 
complaints against belligerent states. 
In 174ft, the King of Prussia disputed 
the right of Britain to search neutral 
vessels, though without following up 
* his protest with actual resistance ; and 
in 1762 the Dutch contended, that it 
could not be admitted by their vessels 
when sailing under convoy. But no- 
thing serious was done to support 
these novel pretensions till the year 
1780, when the northern powers, see- 
ing Britain hard pressed by the fleets 
of France and Spain at the close of the 
American War, deemed the opportunity 
favourable to establish by force of arms 
a new code of maritime laws ; and ac- 
cordingly entered into the famous con- 
federacy known by the name of the 
Armed Neutrality, which was the 
first open declaration of war by neutral 
powers against Great Britain and the 
old system of maritime rights. By this 
treaty, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
proclaimed the principles, that free 
ships make free goods, that the flag 
covers the merchandise, and that a 
blockaded port is to be understood only 
when such a force is stationed at its en- 
trance as renders it dangerous to enter/ 
10. So undisguised an attack upon 
the ancient code of European law, 
which England had so decided an 
interest to maintain, because its aban- 
donment placed the defeated in as 
* The words of the proclamation are,— 
I. That all neutral ships may freely navi- 
gate from port to port, and on the coasts of 
nations at war. 3. That the effects belonging 
to the subjects of the said waning powers 
■hall be free in all neutral vessels, except 
contraband merchandise. 3. That the articles 
are to be deemed contraband which are men- 
tioned in tho 10th and 11th articles of Bus- 
sift’s treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 
4. That to determine what is meant by a 
blockaded port, this only is to be understood 
of one which is so well kept in by the ships 
of the power which attacks it, and which 
keep their places, that it is dangerous to en- 
ter into it— DectorattfW. of Russia, 23d April 
1780 ; Am Meg, xxxv. 34& Mate Paper*. It 
is worthy of observation* as Sir William Scott 
observes, that even in this manifesto, no de- 
nial of the right of search is to be found, at 
least to the effect of determining whether or 
not the neutral has contraband articles on 
board.— See Robinson's Report*, l 360 ; The 
Maria. 


advantageous circumstances as the vic- 
torious power, in fact amounted to a 
declaration of war against Great Britain. 
But her cabinet were compelled to 
dissemble tlieir resentment at that 
time, in consequence of the disastrous 
state of public affairs at the close of 
the American contest. They contented 
themselves, therefore, with proias&Dg 
against these novel doctrines at the 
northern capitals, and had influence 
enough at the court of the Hague, soon 
after, to procure their abandonment 
by the United Provinces. The Baltic 
powers, however, during the continu- 
ance of the American War, adhered to 
the principles t^us laid down, although 
no allusion was made to them in the 
peace which followed. But they soon 
found that it introduced rules bo much 
at variance with the practice of Euro- 
pean warfare,* that they were im- 
mediately obliged, when they in their 
turn becaifle belligerents, to revert to 
the old system, 

11. In particular, when Sweden went 
to war with Russia in 1787, she totally 
abandoned the principles of the* Armed 
Neutrality, and* acted invariably upon 
the ancient maritime code. Russia, 
in the same year, reverted to the old 
principles in her war with the Turks ; 
and in 1793 entered into a maritime 
treaty with Great Britain, in which she 
expressly gave up the principles of the 
year 1780, end engaged to use her 
efforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of Franco on 
the high seas, or in the harbours of 
that country. Botn Denmark and 
Sweden were bound by the treaties of 
1661 and 1670, with England, to 
admit the right of search, and give up 
the pretension to cany enemy’s pro- 
perty; and, by a convention entered 
into between these two powers in 1794, 
which was communicated by them to 
the British government, they bound 
themselves “to claim no advantage 
which is not clearly and unexception- 
ably founded on their respective trea- 
ties with the powers at war, end not • 
to claim, in cases not specified in their * 
treaties, any advantage which is not 
founded on the universal law of nations, 
hitherto acknowledged and Respected 
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by all the powers and all the sovereigns 
of Europe, and from which they cau 
as little Buppose that any of them will 
depart, as they are incapable of de- 
parting from it themselves/' FuHher, 
both Russia * and Denmark + had 
issued edicts, at the commencement of 
the war, in which they prohibited 
ih^r^bjects from taking on board 
contraband articles ; while America, in 
the same year, had entered into a 
maritime treaty with England, in which 
the right of Bearch was expressly ad- 
mitted. $ Both by the common mari- 
time law, and by the force of recent and 
subsisting treaties, therefore, the right 
of search claimed by Great Britain was 
founded on an \mqueslionable basis. 

12. But this specific state of matters 
was totally altered by the result of the 
maritime war, and especially by the 
decisive battle of the* Nile. These 

* In 1793, the Empress of Russia herself 
proposed and concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain, in which she expressly engaged to 
unite with his Britannic Majesty " all her 
•efforts to prevent other powers not implicat- 
«od in this war from giving any protection 
whatever, directly or indirectly, inconse- 
quence of their neutrality,* to the commerce 
and property of the French on the sea, or in 
the ports of Franco;" and, in execution of 
this treaty, Bhe sent a flee t m into the Baltic 
and North* Seas, with express orders “to 
noise and capture all the ships bearing the 
pretended French flag, or any other flags 
which they may dare to hoist ; and to stop 
<dso and to compel all neutral vessels bound to 
<or freighted for France ; according os they shall 
deem it most expedient, either to sail hack 
or to enter some neutral harbour.”— Note, 
30 tk July 1793, by the Russian ambassador to 
tthe High CkayktUorof Sweden, Ann. Reg. 3793, 
p. 175, State Papers. V A similar note was pre- 
sented to the court of Denmark at the same 
time, and both Denmark and Sweden, in 
-their treaty with each-other, on July 6, 1794, 
Prussia in her treaty with 'America in 1797, 
Russia in her war with the Turks in 1787, and 
Sweden in heir war with Russia in 1789. pro- 
mulgated and acted upon these principles, 
diametrically opposed to the doctrines of the 
Armed Neutrality. With such ardour was 
this system acted upon by the Emperor Paul, 
that he threatened the Dane! with immedi- 
ate hostilities in 1799, on account “ of their 
supplying assistance and protection to the 
trade of France, under the neutral colours of 
the Danish flag and he Was #nly prevented 
from carrying these threats into immediate 
execution by the amicable interference of 
Great Britain : a seasondWo interposition, 
which Denmark repeatedly acknowledged 
with becoming gratitude.— Reg. 1800, 
g>. 91. In ^794 the Empress notified to the 


great events, by entirely sweeping the 
French flag from the ocean, left them 
dependent on other powers for the 
supplies necessary for .their navy ; and 
the Republican government saw the 
necessity of relaxing the rigour of 
their former proceedings against neu- 
trals, in order, through their interven- « 
tion, to acquire the means of restoring 
their marine. The intemperate con- 
duct of the Directory, and the arbitrary 
doctrines which they enforced in re- 
gard to neutrals, had all but involved 
the Republic in open hostilities with 
America, Denmark, and Sweden ; and 
on the accession of the First Consul, 
he found an embargo laid on all the 
ships of theBo powers in the French 
harbours. The arrite of the Direc- 
tory of the 18th January and 29th 
October 1 798, were to the last degree 
injurious to neutral commerce, for they 

Swedish court that “ the Empress of Russia 
has thought proper to fit out a fleet of 
twenty-five sail of the line, with frigates pro- 
portional, to cruise in the North Seas, for the 
purpose (in conduction with the English 
maritime forces) of preventing the sending 
of any provisions or ammunition to France ; 
the Empress therefore requests the King of 
Sweden not to permit his ships of war to 
take any Swedish merchantmen laden with, 
any such commodities under their convoy. 
Ilcr Imperial Majesty further orders all 
merchant ships which her squadron may 
meet in those seas to be searched, to see if 
their cargoes consist of any such goods." 

A similar declaration was made by the Court 
of Russia to that of Denmark, both datod 
August 6, 1794. — Ann. Reg. 1794, p. 241; 
State Papers. 

f We, Christian VII., King of Denmark, 
order, that “ should any vessel bound to a 
neutral harbour take in such goods or mer- 
chandise as, if they were consigned to any 
harbour of the belligerent powers, would be 
contraband, and as such stipulated in the 
treaties between those powers and us, 
and mentioned in our orders and proclama- 
tions of 2 2d and 25th February 1798, besides 
tbe oath of the master and freighter of the 
ships, there shall be made a special declara- 
tion conformable to the invoice and bills of 
lading," to show the destination of the said 
ship. — Ibid, p. $40*241. 

t “ In the event of vessels being captured, 
or detained on suspicion of having enemy's 
property on board, such property alone is to 
; be taken out. and the vessels are to be permit- 
ted4o proceed to sea with the remainder of 
their cargo.” — Art. 17, Treaty between Great 
Britain and America, 19th May 1795.— Art. 
18, specifies what articles are to be deemed 
contraband.— Reg. 1705, p. 296-297 ; 
Bate Papers , 
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declared every vessel good pri^e which 
had on board any quantity, however 
small, of 13*itish merchandise ; and in 
virtue of that law, numbers of American 
vessels'fiiad been seized and condemned 
in the French harbours. Adding in- 
sult to injury, the Directory, in the 
midst of these piratical proceedings, 
gravely proposed to the- Americans 
that they should lend them 48,000,000 
francs ; insinuating at the same time, 
that the loan should be accompanied by 
the sum of 1,250,000 francs, (£50,000,) 
to be divided, as a private douceur , 
between Barr as and Talleyrand. 

13. These extravagances so irritated 
the Americans, that, by an act of the 
Legislature, they declared the United 
States 44 liberated from the stipulations 
in the treaty of 1778 with France, and 
authorised the President to arm vessels 
of war to defend their commerce 
against the French cruisers ground- 
ing these extreme measures upon the 
statement that the French had confis- 
cated the cargoes of great numbers of 
American vessels having enemy’s pro- 
perty on board, while it was expressly 
stipulated, by the treaty of 1778, that 
the flag Bhould cover the cargo; had 
equipped privateers in the ports of 
the Union contrary to the rights of 
neutrality, and treated American sea- 
men, found on board enemy’s ships, as 
pirates. This led, in its turn, to an 
embargo, in the French harbours, on 
all American vessels ; and nothing but 
the Atlantic which rolled between 
them, and the British cruisers which 
prevented them reaching each other, 
prevented these two democratic states 
from engaging in fierce hostility with 
each other. 

14. But this state of mutual exas- 
peration was soon terminated after the 
accession of the First Consul to the 
helm. He at once perceived the ex- 
treme impolicy of irritating, by ad- 
ditional acts of spoliation, a power 
recently at war with Great Britain, 
and still labouring under a strong 
feeling of hostility towards that state ; 
the firm ally in better times of France, 
and one of the most important in the 
maritime league which he already con- 


templated against the English naval 
power. He received, therefore, with 
distinguished honour the American 
envoys who were despatched from New 
York, in the end of 1799, to make a 
last effort to adjust the difference be- 
tween the two countries ; and publish- 
ed a warm eulogium on the great 
Washington, when intelligencftjpg^jJ 
in France, early in the following spring, 
of tho death of that spotless patriot. 
At the same time, the embargo on 
American vessels was taken off in the 
French harbours, and every possible 
facility was given to the commence- 
ment of negotiations between the two 
powers, Trosp^ctivearrangements were 
readily agreed on, both parties having, 
an equal interest in establishing the 
new maritime code of the Armed Neu- 
trality ; but it was not found so easy 
a matter to ’•adjust the injuries that 
were past, or reconcile the consular 
goverum&it to those indemnities which 
the Americans so loudly demanded for 
the acts oft piracy long exercised upon 
their commerce. At length it was 
agreed to leave these difficult points to 
ulterior arrangement in a separate con- 
vention, and to conclude a treaty for 
the regulation of neutral rights in 
future times. 

15. By this treaty, signed at Mor- 
fontaine on the 30th September 1800, 
the new code was fully established be- 
tween France and America. It was 
stipulated, 1st, That the flag should 
cover the merchandise. 2d, That 
contraband of war should be under- 
stood only of warlike stores, cannon, 
muskets, and other aims. 3d, 'That 
the right of ^search, to ascertain the 
flag and examine whether there were 
any contraband articles on board, 
should be carried into effect, out of 
cannon-shot of the visiting vessel, by 
a boat containing two or three men 
only; that every neutral ship Bhould 
have on board a certificate, setting 
forth to what country it belonged, and 
that that certificate Bhould be held as 
good evidence of its contents ; that iP 
contraband articles were found on 
board, they only should be confiscated, 
and not the ship or remainder of the 
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cargo : that no vessels under convoy was formally disavowed by his govem- 
should be subject to search, but the 'inent, and the amicable relations of the 
declaration of the commander of the two countries continued unchanged, 
convoy be received instead : that those The next collision of the same kind 
harbours only should be understood which took place, however, occasioned 
to be blockaded, whefe a sufficient more serious consequences. On 25th 
force was stationed at their mouth to July 1800, the commander of the Da- 
render it evidently dangerous to at- nish frigate, Freya, refused to allow his 
tempt enter ; and that enemy’s pro- convoy to he searched, but* agreeably 
perty on board neutral vessels should to the recent stipulations in the trea- 
be covered by their flag, in the same ties betwoen France and America, 
manner as neutral goods found on offered to show his certificates to the 
board enemy's vessels. So far the British officer : intimating, at the same 
French influence prevailed in this con- time, that if a boat was sent to make 
vention ; but they failed in their at- a search it would be fired upon. The 
tempt to get the Americans openly to British captain upon this laid his vessel 
renounce the treaty concluded in 1 794 alongside the Dane, and resistance being 
with Great Britain, wflich could not still persisted in, gave her a broadside, 
have been done without at once em- and, after a short action, brought her 
broiling them with the British cabinet, into the Downs. 

A similar convention had previously 17. The British cabinet at this time 
been entered into on the same priu- had received intelligence of the hostilo 
ciples between the United States and negotiations which were going on in 
the Prussian government. • the northern courts relative to neutral 

16. Circumstances at this period rights ; and deeming it probable that 
were singularly favourable rffco the re- this event would be made the signal 
vival of the principles of the Armed for openly declaring their intentions, 
Neutrality. A recurrence of the same they wisely resolved to anticipate an 
political relations had ‘restored both attack. For this purpose, Lord Whit- 
the grievances and the ambition which, worth was sent on a special message 
at the close of the American War, had to Copenhagen ; and, to give the greater 
led to that formidable confederacy, weight to his representations, a squa- 
Neutnd vessels, endeavouring to slide dron of nine sail of the line, four bombs, 
into the lucrative trade which the de- and five frigates, was despatched to the 
struction of the French marine opened Sound, under the command of Admiral 
up with that country, found them- Dickson. They found four Danish line- 
selves perpetually exposed to inquisi- of-battle ships stationed across that 
tion from the British cruisers; and strait, from Cromberg castle to the 
numerous c&ideranations had taken Swedish shore ; but the British fleet 
place in the Engftsh courts, which, passed without any hostilities being 
though perfectly agreeable to the law committed on either side, -and cast an- 
of nations, and to existing treaties chor off the harbour of Copenhagen, 
between Great Britain aid the govern- The Danes were busily employed in 
ments of the neutral states, were na- strengthening their fortifications ; bat- 
turally felt as exceedingly hard by the teries were erected on advantageous 
sufferers under them, and all contri- situations near the coast, and three 
buted to renew the ancient and inex- floating bulwarks moored across the 
tinguishable jealousy of their respec* mouth of the harbour ; but their pro- 
tive cabinets at the British naval power, parations were not yet complete, and 
Iu December 1799, an altercation took the strength of the British squadron 
place in the straits of Gibraltar between precluded the hope of successful re- 
feome British frigates ana a Danish distance. An accommodation was there- 
ship, the Hausenan, in which the Dane fore entered into, the principal condi- 
refused to submit to a Search of the tions of which were, “ that the frigate 
convoy under his command ; but the and convoy carried into the Downs 
conduct of* the captain in this instance should be repaired at the expense of 
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the British government ; and that the 
question as to the right of search should 
be adjoined for further consideration 
to London. Until this point was set- 
tled? the Danish Bhips were to sail with 
convoy only in the Mediterranean, for 
the purpose of protection from the Bar- 
bary cruisers, and in the mean time 
their other vessels were to he liable to 
be searched as heretofore.” 

18. Situated as Great Britain was, 
this treaty was a real triumph to her 
anas, and reflected no small credit on 
the vigour and ability of the govern- 
ment by which so delicate a Ynatter 
had been brought to so favourable a 
conclusion. It might have been ad- 
justed without any further effusion of 
blood, had it not been for a train of 
circumstances .which, about the same 
time, alienated the vehement and ca- 
pricious Emperor of Russia from the 
British alliance. The northern auto- 
crat had been exceedingly irritated at 
the bad success of the combined ope- 
rations both in Switzerland and Hol- 
land ; the first of which he ascribed to 
the ill conduct of the German, the lat- 
ter of the British auxiliaries. This feel- 
ing was increased by the impolitic re- 
fusal of the British government to in- 
clude Russian prisoners with English 
in the exchange with French — a pro- 
posal which, considering that they had 
fought side by side in the Dutch cam- 
paign, in which English interests were 
•mainly involved, it was certainly im- 
prudent to have declined ; although the 
dubious conduct of Paul, in having 
withdrawn his troops from the German 
alliance, and broken with Austria, gave 
him no title to demand it as a right. 
N apoleon, as already observed, instantly 
and adroitly availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance to appease the Czar. - He 
professed the utmost indignation that 
the gallant Russians should remain in 
captivity from the refusal of the British 
government to agree to their liberation 
for French prisoners; set them at 
liberty without exchange ; and not only 
sent them back to their own country, 
but restored to them the arms and 
standards which they had lost, and 
clothed them anew from head to foot 
in the uniform of their respective 


regiments. These courteous proceed- 
ings made the greatest impression on 
the impetuous Czar, the more so as 
they were contrasted with the impru- 
dent refusal of his ally, the English 
government, to include them in their 
exchange. They led to an interchange 
of good offices between the two courts, 
which was soon ripened into an al- 
liance of the strictest kimfTifr cohBe- 
quence of the vehement character of 
the Emperor, and the unbounded ad- 
miration which he had conceived for 
the First Consul. 

19. Another circumstance at the 
same time occurred, which contributed 
not a little to widen the breach be- 
tween the feabinets of St Petersburg 
and London. Disengaged from his war 
with France, and ardently desirous of 
warlike renown, the Emperor had re- 
vived the iflea of the Armed Neutrality 
of 1780, and made proposals, in May 
and June 1800, to the cabinets of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen to that 
effect, lyhich had produced the sudden 
change in the Danish instructions to 
their armed vessels to resist the search 
oT the British cruisers. The island of 
Malta, it was foreseen, would soon sur 
render to the British squadron, and it 
was easy to anticipate that the English 
cabinet would not readily part with 
that important fortress ; while the 
Emperor conceived that, as Grand- 
Master of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, to which it had formerly 
belonged, he was hound to stipulate 
its restoration to that selebrated order. 

20. Matters vfere in this uncertain 
state at the court of St Petersburg, 
when the arrival of the British squa- 
dron in tile Sound brought them to a 
crisis. The Czar, with that impetu- 
osity which formed the leading feature 
of his character, instantly ordered an 
embargo on all the British ships in the 
Russian harbours ; and in consequence 
nearly three hundred vessels, most ot 
them with valuable cargoes on board, 
were forcibly detainedtill the frost had 
set in, &d the Baltic nad become im- 
passable. Nor was this all Their crews, 
with Asiatic barbarity, and in defiance 
of all the usages of civilised states, were 
marched off into prisons in the ante- 
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rior, many of them above a thousand 
miles from the coast ; while the whole 
British property on shore w T as put un- 
der sequestration. Several British ves- 
sels at Narva weighed anchor and 
escaped the embargo. Thb so enraged 
the autoerat that he ordered the re- 
maining ships in the harbour to be 
burnt ;jtmd in the official gazette pub- 
lisfieSV declaration that the embargo 
should not be taken off till Malta was 
given up to Russia. The demand was 
rested on the allegation, that the resti- 
tution of that island to the order of 
Jerusalem was agreed upon in the con- 
vention between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, in December 1798, whereas that 
treaty contained no such* stipulation. 
These proceedings on the part of the 
Emperor Paul were in a peculiar man- 
ner arbitrary and oppressive, not merely 
as contrary to the general ‘practice of 
civilised states, which never authorises 
such severity against the crews V>f mer- 
chant ships or goods on shore, but as 
directly in the face of an express article 
in the existing treaty of 1793, between 
Great Britain and Russia, in which f it 
was stipulated that “ in tlfe event of a 
rupture between the two powers, there 
should be no embargo laid on vessels 
in the harbours of either, but the 
merchants on both sides have a year 
to convey away or dispose of their 
effects” 

21. Nothing more than the support 
of Russia was necessary to make the 
northern powers, who derived such be- 
nefits from the lucrative neutral trade 
which had recently fallen into their 
hands, combine for the purpose of en- 
forcing a new maritime code, which 
might extend its advantages to the 
whole commerce of the belligerent 
states. The King of Sweden, young 
and high-spirited, entered, from the 
very first, warmly and readily into the 
views of the Emperor ; but Denmark, 
which, during the long continuance of 
the war, had obtained a large share of 
the carrying trade, and the capital of 
which lay exposed to the first strokes 
of the English navy, was more reserved 
in her movements. The arrogance with 
which an immediate accession to their 
viewB was urged upon the court of Co- 
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penhagen by the cabinets of St Peters- 
burg and Stockholm, for some time 
defeated its own object ; and Denmark 
even hesitated whether she should not 
throw herself into the arms of England, 
to resist the dictation of her imperious 
neighbours, and preserve the lucrative 
trade from which her subjects were de- 
riving such immense advantages. But 
the Russians soon found means to as- 
sail her in the most vulnerable quarter. 
Prussia had lately becqme a consider- 
able maritime power, and, from regard 
to the same interests, she had warmly 
embraced the views of the northern 
confederacy. Her influence with Den- 
mark was paramount, for the most 
valuable Continental possessions of that 
power lay exposed, without defence, to 
the Prussian troops. In the beginning 
of October, a Prussian vessel, the Tri- 
ton, belonging to Em den, laden with 
naval stores, and bound for the Tex el, 
was taken and carried into Cuxhaven, 
a i>ort belonging to Hamburg, by a 
British cruiser. The Prussian govern- 
ment eagerly took advantage of that 
circumstance to manifest their resolu- 
tion. They marched a body of two 
thousand men into the neutral terri- 
tory, and took possession of Cuxhaven 4 
and although the senate of Hamburg 
purchased the vessel from the English 
captain and restored it to the owners, 
and Lord Carysfort, the British am- 
bassador at Berlin, warmly protested 
against the occupation of the neutral' 
territory after that restitution, the 
Prussian troops were not withdrawn. 
A month before, a more unjustifiable 
act had been committed by the British 
cruisers off Barcelona, who took pos- 
session of a Swedish brig, and under 
its neutral colours sailed into the har- 
bour of that town, and captured by 
that means two frigates which the 
King of Spain had built for the Ba- 
tavian republic. 

22 . Though everything was thus con- 
spiring to forward the views of France, 
and augment the jealousy of the mari- 
,time powers towards Great Britain, the 
course of events by no means kept pace 
with the impatient disposition of the 
Czar. He suspected Prussia of insin- 
cerity, and openly charged the cabinet 
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of Denmark with irresolution, because I oriental ideas of the Scythian auto- 


they did not embark headlong in the 
projects 'fthich he himself hud so re- 
cently adopted. Impatient of delay, 
he wrote in person to the First Consul 
in these terms : “ Citizen First Consul 
— I do not write to you to open any dis- 
cussion on the rights of men or of citi- 
zens ; every country chooses what form 
of government it thinks fit. Wherever 
I see at the head of affairs a man who 
knows how to conquer and rule man- 
kind, my heart warms towards him. 
I write to you to let you know the dis- 
pleasure which I feel towards England, 
which violates the law of nations, and 
is never governed except by selfish con- 
siderations* I wish to unite with you 
to put restraints upon the injustice of 
that government.'* At the same time, 
with that mixture of candour and vehe- 
mence which distinguished his charac- 
ter, he published a declaration in the 
St Petersburg Gazette, in which he 
stated : “ Being disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of the protection of com- 
merce by the perfidious enterprises of 
a great power, which had sought to, en- 
chain the liberty of the seas by captur- 
ing Danish convoys, the independence 
of the northern powers appeared to 
him to be openly menaced ; he conse- 
quently considered it to be a measure 
of necessity to have recourse to an 
armed neutrality, the success of which 
was acknowledged in the time of the 
American War." And shortly after he 
published a ukase, in which he directed 
that all the English effects seized in 
his states, either by the sequestration 
of goods on land or the embargo on 
goods afloat, should be sold, and their 
produce divided among all Russians 
having claims c!h English subjects 1 1 
Napoleon was not slow in turning to 
the best account such an unlooked-for 
turn of fortune in his favour ; and he 
redoubled his efforts with the neutral 
powers to induce them to join the ma- 
ritime confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain. To give the greater eclat to the 
union of France and Russia, an ambas- 
sador, Count Kalitcheff, was despatched 
from St Petersburg to Paris, and was 
received there with a degree of magni- 
ficence well calculated to captivate the 


crat. 

23. Pressed by Prussia on the one 
side and France on the other, and suffi- 
ciently disposed already to regard with 
a jealous eye the maritime preponder 
ance of Great Britain, the fears and ir- 
resolution of the northern powers at 
length gave way. On the 16tYx Bom- 
ber a maritime confederacy was signed 
by Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
on the 19th of the Bame month by 
Prussia as an acceding party. The 
principles of this league were in sub- 
stance the same as those of the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780, with a slight varia- 
tion in favour of belligerent powers. A 
minute specification was given of what 
should be deemed contraband articles, 
which included only aims of all sorts, 
with saddles and bridles : " all other 
articles not herein enumerated shall 
not be considered as war or naval stores, 
and shall not be subject to confiscation, 
but shall pass free and without re- 
straint." * It was stipulated, “ that the 
effects which belong to the subjects of 
belligerent ppwers in neutral ships, 
with the exception of contraband goods, 
shall be free that no harbour shall 
be deemed blockaded unless the dis- 
position and number of ships of the 
power by which it is invested Bhall be 
such as to render it apparently hazard- 
ous to enter ; that the declaration of 
the captains of ships of war having con- 
voy, that the convoy has no contraband 
goods, shall be deemed fyifiicient ; that 
“ the contracting parties, if disquieted 
or attacked for this convention, shall 
make common cause to defend each 
other,” and that “ these principles shall 
apply to every maritime war by which 
Europe may unhappily be disquieted.'' 

24. This convention was naturally 
regarded with the utmost jealousy by 
the British government. Under cover 
of a regard for the rights of humanity 
and the principles of justice, it went to 
introduce a system hitherto unheard of 
into naval warfare, eminently favour 
able to the weaker maritime power, and 
calculated to render naval success to 
any state of little avail, by enabling the 
vanquished party, under neutral col- 
ours, securely to repair all its losses. It 
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was evident that, if this new code of 
maritime law were introduced, all the 
victories of the British navy would go 
for nothing. France, in neutral vessels, 
would securely regain her whole com- 
merce ; under neutral flags she would 
import all the materials for the con- 
structionof a navy, and in neutral ships 
safGiyTSercise the seamen requisite to 
navigate them. At the close of a long 
and bloody war, waged for her very 
existence, and attended with unexam- 
pled naval success, England would see 
all the fruits of her exertions torn from 
her, and witness the restoration of her 
antagonist’s maritime strength, by the 
intervention of the very* powers for 
whose behoof, as well as her own, she 
had taken up arms. 

25. England at this period was not, 
as at the close of the American War, 
obliged to dissemble her indignation at 
a proceeding which was evidently pre- 
judicial to her national interests, and 
the first Btroke levelled by Continental 
jealousy at her national independence. 
The statesman who still held the helm 
was a man who disdained ail temporary 
shifts or momentary expedients ; who, 
fully appreciating the measure of na- 
tional danger, boldly looked it in the 
face ; who knew that from humiliation 
to subjugation in nations is but a step; 
and that the more perilous a struggle 
is, the more necessary is it to engage 
in it while yet the public resources are 
undiminished, and the popular spirit 
is not depressed by the appearance of 
vacillation on the paftt of government. 
On these prudent not less than resolute 
principle^, Mr Pitt was no sooner in- 
formed of the signature of the Armed 
Neutrality, than he took the most de- 
cisive steps for letting the northern 
powers feel the disposition of the na- 
tion they had thought fit to provoke. 
On the 14th January 1801, the British 
government issued, an order for a gen- 
eral embargo on all vessels belonging 
to any of the confederated powers, 
Prussia alone excepted, of wlfose acces- 
sion to the league intelligence had not 
as yet been received. Letters of marque 
were at the same time issued for the 
capture of the numerous vessels/ be- 
longing to these states, which were 


working to the Baltic ; and with such 
vigour were these proceedings followod 
up, that ere long nearly the one-half of 
the merchant shipB belonging tq the 
northern powers at sea found their way 
into the British harbours. These hos- 
tile proceedings led to a warm debate 
between the British ambassadors and 
those of the neutral powers, which was 
conducted with great ability on both 
sides. That betwoen Lord Carysfort, 
the English ambassador at Berlin, and 
Count Haugwitz, the minister for fo- 
reign affairs at that capital, embraced 
the principal arguments urged in this 
important controversy. 

28. It was stated by the British go- 
vernment : — “ That a solemn treaty 
had been entered into between Russia 
and Great Britain, calculated completely 
to secure their trade, in which it was 
stipulated that, in case of a rupture, 
not only no embargo Bhould belaid on, 
but the subjects on both sides should 
have a year to carry away their effects ; 
that, in violation of these sacred stipu- 
lations, the ships of British merchants 
had been seized, their crews sent to 
prison in the interior, and their pro- 
perty sequestrated and sold by Russia; 
that these acts of violence, as well as 
the conclusion of a hostile confederacy, 
which the Emperor of Russia has form- 
ed for the express and avowed purpose 
of introducing those innovations into 
the maritime code which England has 
ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Russia; 
that these measures openly disclose on 
intention to prescribe to the British 
empire, pn a subject of the greatest im- 
portance, a new code of laws to which 
she never will submit ; that the con- 
federacy recently signed by the Baltic 
powers, had for ite object the establish- 
ment of these novel principles of mari- 
time law, which never had been recog- 
nised by the tribunals of Europe, which 
the Russian court, since 1780, had not 
only abandoned, but, by a treaty still 
in force, had become bound to oppose, 
and which were equally repugnant to 
the express stipulations of the treaties 
which subsist between the courts of 
Stockholm andDenmark and the British 
empire ; that, in addition to this, the 
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parties to tlie confederacy were pursu- 
ing warlike preparations with the ut- 
most activity, and one of them had 
engaged in actual hostilities with Groat 
Britain. In these circumstances, no- 
thing remained to the British govern- 
ment but to secure some pledge against 
the hostile attacks ^vhich were medi- 
tated against their rights, and therefore 
they have laid an embargo on the ves- 
sels of the Baltic powers, but under 
such restraints as would guard to the 
utmost against loss and injury to indi- 
viduals ; that the King of Great Britain 
would never submit to pretensions 
which were irreconcilable with the true 
principles of maritime law, and strike 
at the foundation of the greatness and 
maritime power of his kingdom ; and 
that, being perfectly convinced that 
liis conduct towards neutral states was 
conformable to the recognised principles 
of law and justice, and the decisions of 
the admiralty courts of all the powers 
of Europe, he would allow of no mea- 
sures which had for their object to in- 
troduce innovations on the maritime law 
now in force, but would defend that 
system in every event, and maintain 
its entire execution as it subsisted in 
all the courts of Europe before the con- 
federacy of 1780.° 

27. On the other hand, it was answer- 
ed by Prussia and the neutral powers : — 
“ The British government has in the 
present, more than any former war, 
usurped the sovereignty of the seas ; 
and by arbitrarily framing a naval code, 
which it would be difficult to unite 
with the true principles of the law of 
nations, it exercises over the other 
friendly and neutral powers a usurped 
jurisdiction, the legality of which it 
maintains, and which it considers as 
an imprescriptible right, sanctioned by 
all the tribunals of Europe. The neu- 
tral sovereigns have never conoeded to 
England the privilege of calling their 
subjects before its tribunals, and of sub- 
jecting them to its laws, but in cases in 
which the abuse of power has got the 
better of equity— which, alas ! are but 
too frequent. The neutral powers have 
always taken the precaution to address 
to its cabinet the most energetic re- 
monstrances and protests ; but experi- 


ence has ever proved them to be en- 
tirely fruitless ; and it is nob surprising 
if, after so many repeated acts of op- 
pression, they have resolved to find a 
remedy against it, and for that purpose 
to establish a well-arranged convention, 
which fixes their rights, and places 
them on a proper level with the powers 
at war. The naval alliance in 
manner in which it has just been con- 
solidated, was intended to lead to this 
salutary end ; and the King hesitates 
not to declare, that he recognises in it 
his own principles; that he is fully 
convinced of its necessity and utility ; 
that he has formally acceded to the 
convention of , the 16 th December, and 
has bound himself not % only to take a 
direct share in all the events which in- 
terest the cause of the neutral powers, 
but, in virtu ^ of his engagements, to 
maintain that connection by such 
powerful measures as the impulse of 
circumstances may require. It is not 
true that the confederated powers have 
for their object to introduce a new 
code of maritime rights hostile to the 
interests of Great Britain ; the measures 
of the Danish’ government are purely 
defensive, and it cannot be considered 
as surprising that they should have 
adopted them, when it is recollected 
what menacing demonstrations that 
court had experienced from Great 
Britain, on occasion of the affair of the 
Freya frigate.” The Prussian govern- 
ment concluded by urging the English 
government to take off the embargo on 
the Danish ancf Sv^dish vessels, as the 
first and necessary step to an amicable 
settlement of the difficult question, 
without making any such stipulation 
in regard to that laid on Russian ships, 
and thereby in effect admitting the 
justice of the measure of retaliation 
adopted in regard to the latter power. 

28. These hostile declarations were 
soon followed up by measures which 
demonstrated that Prussia was not in- 
clined to be merely a passive spectator 
of this gmt debate. On the 80th 
March a declaration was issued by the* 
King of Prussia to the government of 
Hanover, in which he stated that he 
was to take possession provisionally of 
the English dominions in 'Germany ; 
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and the Hanoverian states being in no 
condition to resist such an invasion, 
they submitted, and the Prussian troops 
entered the country, laid an embargo 
on British shipping, and closed the 
Elbe and the Weser against the Eng- 
lish flag. At the same time a body of 
Banish troops made themselves nms* 
ters of Hamburg, and extended the em- 
fflgcTto that great commercial empo- 
rium ; while Denmark and Sweden hail 
a short time before done the same on 
all the ports of their dominions. Thus 
the British flag was excluded from 
every harbour, from the North Cape 
to the straits of Gibraltar ; and Eng- 
land, which a year before led on the 
coalition against France" found herself 
compelled to make head against the 
hostility of combined Europe, with an 
exhausted treasury, and a population 
suffering under the accrftnulated pres- 
sure of famine.* 

29. Never did a British jfltrliament 
meet under more depressing circum- 
stances than that which commenced 
its sittings in February 1801. After 
ten years of a war, costly and buyieu- 
some beyond example,* the power of 
France was so far from being weaken- 
ed, that she had extended her sway 
over all the south of Europe. The 
strength of Austria was, to appearance 
at least, irrecoverably broken ; Italy 
and Switzerland crouched beneath her 
yoke, Spain openly followed her ban- 
ners, and Holland wa£ indissolubly 

* It deserve# to be recorded to the credit 
or Prussia in this transaction, that, being 
well aware how severely Great Britain was 
suffering at this time under an uncommon 
scarcity of provisions, she permitted the 
vessels having grain on beam to proceed to 
the places or their destination, notwith- 
standing the embargo ; ahumane indulgence, 
which forms a striking contrast to the vio- 
lent and cruel proceedings of the Emperor 
Paul on the same occasion. The conduct of 
the neutrals, with the exception of Russia, 
in this distressing contest, was distinguished 
by a moderation and firmness worthy of 
states contending tor the introduction of a 
great general principle. That of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg was widely different ; but it 
•would be unjust to visit upon the gallant 
Russian people the sins of their chief, who 
about that period began to give symptoms of 
tliat irritabiltty of disposition and mental 
alienation, which so soon brought about the 
bloody catastrophe that terminated his reign. 


united with her fortunes. Great Bri- 
tain, it is true, had been uniformly, 
and to an unparalleled extent, victori- 
ous at sea, and the naval forces of her 
adversary were almost destroyed. But 
the north etn confederation had sud- 
denly and alarmingly altered this aus- 
picious state of things ; and not only 
were all the harbours of Europe closed 
against her merchant vessels, but a 
fleet of above a hundred ships of the 
lino in the Baltic was preparing to 
assert principles subversive of her 
naval power. To crown the whole, the 
excessive rains of the preceding autumns 
had essentially injured two successive 
crops ; the price of all sorts of grain 
had reached an unprecedented height ;+ 
and the people, at the time when their 
industry was checked by the cessation 
of commercial intercourse with all 
Europe, wero compelled to struggle 
with a famine of unusual severity. 

30. This subject of the northern 
coalition was fully discussed in tho 
parliamentary debates which took place 
on the King’s speech at the opening of 
the session. It was urged by Mr Grey 
and the Opposition, “ That although 
without doubt the Emperor of Russia 
had been guilty of the grossest violence 
and injustice towards Great Britain in 
the confiscation of the property of its 
merchants, yet it did not follow that 
ministers were free of blame. He ac- 
cuses them of having violated a con- 
vention in regard to the surrender of 
Malta to him, as a reward for his co- 
operation against France : did such a 
convention exist ? The northern powers 
have, along with Russia, subscribed a 
covenant, the professed object of which 
is to secure their commerce against the 
vexations to which i£ has hit herto been 
subject; and it is impossible to dis- 
cover, either in tho law of nations or 
practice of states, any law or practice 
universally acknowledged, the denial of 

f In the winter 1800-1801, wheat rose to 
£1, 4s. the bushel, or £9, 12a. a quarter, 
being more than quadruplo what it had 
been at the commencement of tho wnr, 
when it was 5s. fid; a bushel, or 44s. a quarter; 
and all other species or food were high in 
proportion. Large quantities of maze and 
rice were imported, and contributed essen- 
tially to relievo the public distress. 
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which is tantamount to a declaration 
of war against this country. It is a 
mistake to wssert that the principles of 
the Aimed Neutrality were never heard 
of till? they were advanced in the 
American war. In 1740 the King of 
Prussia disputed the pretensions of this 
country on the same grounds as the 
Armed Neutrality; and in 1702 the 
Dutch resisted the claim of right to 
search vessels under convoy. In 1 780, 
these objections assumed a greater de- 
gree of consistency, from their principles 
being publicly announced by all the 
powers in Europe. 

81. “ There is one principle which 
should ever be considered as the leading 
rule by which all questions of this sort 
should be determined, and that is the 
maxim of justice. Can, then, the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain bear the test 
of this criterion? Our naval ascend- 
ancy, indeed, should ever be carefully 
preserved, as the source of our glory, 
and the bulwark of our safety; but 
sorry should I be, if, to preserve the 
rights and interests of the British na- 
tion, we should be compelled to aban- 
don the rules and maxims of justice, 
in which alone are to be found true 
and permanent greatness, true and per- 
manent security. 

82. “ Even supposing the pretensions 
of England to be just, are they expe- 
dient ? Its maritime superiority ib of 
inestimable value, but is this claim, so 
odious to our neighbours, essential to its 
existence? Let the advantage, nay, the 
necessity, of the privilege be clearly 
demonstrated before we engage in a 
universal war for its defence, and pur- 
chase it at the price of blood. Admit- 
ting even that the right were just and 
useful, ciroumstavces may occur which 
would justify and warrant A relaxation 
in its rigour. Supposing the conces- 
sion of the claim of the northern powers 
would have enabled them to supply 
France with manyarticles necessary for 
her navy, what would have been the 
inconvenience thence arising ? France, 
destitute of seamen, her fleets without 
discipline, what the better would she 
be of all the naval stores of the north 
of Europe ? What, on the other hand, 
is the consequence of our dispute with 


the northern powers ? Do we not in a 
moment double her marine, and sup- 
ply her with experienced sailors ? Do 
not the navies of Europe now outflank 
us on every side ? and has not France, 
therefore, gained the inestimable ad- 
vantage of acquiring the seamen from 
the Baltic, which could not otherwise 
be obtained, and is not that Jhe real 
object which she requires ? And if our 
commerce is excluded from every har- 
bour in Europe, if every market is shut 
against us, what is. to become of the 
invaluable sources of our splendour 
and security? Independently of naval 
stores, can wo forget how important it 
is, in the present distressed and starv- 
ing situation of the country, that the 
supplies from the Baltic should not be 
lost? A little moderation in the in- 
structions to our naval officers would 
have avoided’all these dangers. Lord 
North was never arraigned as a traitor 
to his coiAitry, because he did not drive 
matters to extremities in 1780 ; and in 
the peaceof 1783 the question of the 
Armed Neutrality was wholly passed 
by. , In subsequent commercial treaties 
with different* countries, the question 
of neutral rights has been settled on 
the principles of the Armed Neutrality ; 
and there is at least as much reason for 
moderation now as there was at the 
close of the American war." 

33. To these arguments Mr Pitt and 
Sir William Grant replied: — “It has 
only been stated as doubtful whether 
the maritime code contended for by 
Great Britain is founded in justice ; 
but can there be the smallest hesita- 
tion as to the justice of a principle 
which has been acknowledged and acted 
upon by the whole courts, not only of 
this country, but of Europe, and on 
which all the wars, not of this island 
merely, but of every belligerent state 
in Europe, have been constantly con- 
ducted ? The advocates for the neutral 
powers constantly fall into the error of 
supposing that every exception from 
the general law by a particular treaty 
proves the # law to be as stated in that 
treaty ; whereas the very circumstance 
of making an exception by treaty, proves 
that the general law of nations is the 
reverse. W e made a concession of this 
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description to France, in the com- 
mercial treaty of 1787, because it was 
supposed that that power would never 
be neutral when we were at war ; but 
was it ever for one moment imagined 
that, by so doing, we could be under- 
stood to have relinquished our mari- 
time rights with reference to other 
States ? r 

34. “ With respect to the Baltic powers, 
the case of the neutral advocates is pe- 
culiarly untenable. Nobody here has 
to learn, that the treaties of 1C61 and 
1G70 are in full force with respect to 
Sweden and Denmark, and in those 
treaties the right of carrying enemy’s 
property is expressly giyen up. With 
respect to Russia, the right of search 
was never abandoned. On the contrary, 
in the convention signed between this 
country and that power, at the com- 
mencement of the present war, the lat- 
ter bound herself not merely to observe 
this principle herself, but tS use her 
efforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of France on 
the seas or in its harbours. Even, 
therefore, if the geueraj principlec of 
the maritime law were as adverse, 
as in reality they are favourable to 
Great Britain, still the treaties with 
the Baltic po Wei’s are in full force, and 
liow can they now contend for a code 
of laws against England, in opposition 
to that to which they are expressly 
bound with her ? Denmark, in August 
last, with her fleets and her arsenals 
at our mercy, entered into a solemn 
pledge, not again send vessels with 
convoy until the principle was settled ; 
and yet she has recently bound herself 
by another treaty, founded upon the 
principles of 1780, one of the engage- 
ments of which treaty is, that its sti- 
pulations are to be maintained by force 
of arms. Is this, or is it not, war ? 
When all these circumstances are ac- 
companied by armaments, prepared at 
a period of the year when they think 
they have time for preparation without 
being exposed to our navy* can there 
be the slightest doubt that in justice 
we are bound to take up arms in our 
own defence? 

35. “ As to the question of expe- 
diency, thef matter is, if possible, still 
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less doubtful. The question is, whether 
we are to permit the navy of our enemy 
to be supplied and recruited ; whether 
we are to suffer blockaded forts to be 
furnished with warlike stores afid pro- 
visions ; whether we are to allow neu- 
tral nations, by hoisting a flag upon a 
sloop or a fishing-boat, to convey the 
treasures of South America to the bar- 
bom’s of Spain, or the naval stores of 
the Baltic to Brest or Toulon? The 
honourable gentleman talks of the de- 
struction of the naval power of France; 
but does he imagine that her marine 
would have decreased to the degree 
which it actually has, if, during the 
whole of the war, this very principle 
had not been acted upon ? And if the 
commerce of France had not been de- 
stroyed, does he believe that* if the 
fraudulent system of neutrals had not 
been prevented, her navy would not 
now have been in a very different situ- 
ation from what it actually is ? Does 
he not know, that the naval prepon- 
derance which we have by this means 
acquired, has since given security to 
this country amidst the wreck of all 
our hopes on the Continent? If it 
were once gone, the spirit of the coun- 
try would go with it. If, in 1780, we 
were not in a condition to assert the 
right of this country to a code of mari- 
time law which for centuries has been 
acted upon indiscriminately by all the 
European states, we have not now, 
happily, the same reason for not per- 
sisting in maintaining. our rights; and 
the question now is, whether, with in- 
creased proofs of the necessity of act- 
ing upon that principle, and increased 
means of supporting it, we are far ever 
to give it up ?” 

The House of Commons supported 
ministers, by a majority of 246 to 63. 

36. The union of Ireland with Eng- 
land, from which such importantresults 
were anticipated, proved a source of 
weakness rather than strength to the 
empire at this important crisis. By a 
series of concessions, which commenced 
soon after, and continued during the 
whole reign of George III,, the Irish 
Catholics had been nearly placed on a 
level with their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, and they wore now excluded only 
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from sitting in parliament, and holding 
about thirty of the principal offices of 
the state. When Sir Pitt, however, 
carried through the great measure of 
the Unidn, he gave the Catholics rea- 
son to expect that a complete removal 
of all disabilities would follow the 
Union, &ot, indeed, os a matter of 
right, but of grace and favour ; and he 
contemplated, and had made some pro- 
gress in arranging, a competent provi- 
sion for the Roman Catholic clergy 
both in Ireland and Great Britain, 
which he regarded as a most important 
■step towards establishing tranquillity 
in the former, and cementing the union 
of both countries. This understood 
pledge, when the time arrived, he found 
himself unable to redeem. The com- 
plete removal of Catholic disabilities, 
it was soon found, involved many fun- 
damental questions in the constitu- 
tion ; in particular, the Bill of Rights, 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and, in 
general, the stability of the whole Pro- 
testant Church establishment : and for. 
that reason it might be expected to 
meet with a formidable opposition 
from the aristocratic party in both 
houses. In addition to this, it was 
discovered, when the measure was 
brought forward in the cabinet, that 
the King entertained scruples of con- 
science on the subject, in consequence 
of his oath at the coronation “ to main- 
tain the Protestant religion established 
by law,” which the known firmness 
and integrity of his character rendered 
it extremely improbable he would ever 
be brought to abandon. So well was 
it understood that great difficulty 
would be experienced with the King 
on this subject/ that it had been se- 
cretly discussed in khe cabinet for six 
months before it was communicated to 
the royal ear. In these circumstances, 
Mr Pitt stated that he had no alterua* 

* The King consulted Lord Chancellor 

loughbo rough on tho subject, who strongly 
advised him to resist ;— ** 1 stated to Mr 
Bundos, that Karl Spencer had informed 
me, that the question of the Boman Catho- 
lics had been under consideration ever since 
the month of August lash though never 
communicated to me till Sunday last"— 
Osonoc HI. to Mr Adoikoton, Feb. 1, 1801. 
— rsLLEW's Life of&idnwuth, i. 298. 


ior 

tive but to resign his official situations. 
On the 10th February, it was an- 
nounced in parliament that ministers 
only held the seals till their successors 
were appointed ; and shortly after Mr 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, Earl Spencer, Mr 
Dundas, and Mr Windham, resigned, 
and were succeeded by Mr Addington, t 

t llcnrv Addington, afterwards Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth, was tho fourth son of I)r 
Addington, descended from an old and re- 
spectable family in Oxfordshire, and who had 
been physician to the great Lord Chatham. 
He received the rudiments of his education 
at Winchester school, and being intended 
for the law, eutered os a student ab Braseu- 
Nose College*, Oxford, where he obtained tho 
prize for the English Essay It was this 
early succest which introduced him to Lord 
Mornington; afterwards Marquis Wellesley, 
with whom he ever after maintained an inti- 
mate frcudsUip, which was of tho utmost 
service to him m future life. On leaving col- 
lege he began his legal studies at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where he soon formed an acquaintance 
with Mr Pitt, with whoso father. Lord 
Chatham, hij lather lmd been on intimato 
terms. This acquaintance upon ripened into 
frendship. and mainly contributed to his 
fucuro elevatign in life. In 1781 ho marred 
Miss Hammond, daughter and co-heiress of 
Leonard Hammond, EBq. of Cheam in Sur- 
rey ; awl in 1786 entered parliament as mem- 
ber for the borougu of Devizes, with the elec- 
tors of which he liad some years before be- 
come acquainted, when on a visit at New 
Park with his brother-in-law Mr Sutton. 
Tims, like all the great men of the day, his 
entrance into parliamentary life was through 
a nomination borough. He early attached 
himself to Mr Pitt, who at that period sus- 
tained the wonder! ul contest with the Coali- 
tion, in which lie proved victorious : and by 
his example, counsels, and encouragement, 
he was Induced to aim at high political dis- 
tinction and office. In 1789 he was, by Mr 
Pitt’s influence, and wj±h the general con- 
currence of the House, made Speaker, which 
office he held till called by his sovereign to 
the duties of prime minister in 180!. 

His talents werf! of a solid and judicious, 
rather than a very high order ; but in some 
of the essential qualities of government* he 
never was exceeded by any minister who 
ever directed public a Hairs in Great Britain. 
Without the brilliancy of an orator, or 'the 
cogency of a practised debater, Ms speeches 
always commanded respect* and insured at- 
tention, from the judgment they displayed, 
and the thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, which they evinced. As prime minister, 
he was called to direct the counsels of his 
country in theftnost momentous apd adverse 
period of its annals ; and he delivered it over, 
unstained in honour, uninjured in fortune, 
to his successor. He had not the same deep 
foresight into coming events as Mr Pitt, ana 
was far from possessing his influence or as- 
cendency with foreign powers; yetf he carried 
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then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, as first lord of the treasury, Lord 
Hawkesbury as minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and a new ministry, taken, how- 
ever, entirely from the Tory party. 

37. It has long been the practice of 
the Administration of Great Britain, 
not to resign upon the real question 
.which* occasions their retirement, but 
to select some minor point, which is 
held forth to the public as the osten- 
sible ground of the change; and this 
custom is attended -with the great ad- 
vantage of not implicating the crown 
or the government openly in a collision 
with either house of pari lament. From 
the circumstance of A{r Pitt having so 
prominently held forth the Catholic 
question as the reason for his retire- 
ment, it was for long thought more 
than probable that ttys was not the 
real ground of the change ; or that, if 
it was, he readily caught at the impos- 
sibility of carrying through liny further 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland 
a#a motive for resignation to prevent 
the approach to other and more im- 
ortant questions which remained be- 
iii(i There was no necessity, it was 
observed, for bringing forward the 
Catholic claims at that moment, nor 
any reason for breaking up an admi- 
nistration at a period of unparalleled 
public difficulty, merely because the 
scruples in the royal breast prevented 
them from being at that time conceded.* 
But the question of peace or war stood 
in a very different position. Mr Pitt 
could not disguise from himself that 
the country was now involved in a 
contest apparently endless, if the prin- 
the state triumphantly through the dangers 
of the Northern Confederacy, and fronted 
undismayed the terrors of Napo loon’s inva- 
sion, when the country was far from being 
prepared to resist the threatened attack. 
His great characteristic was moral intrepi- 
dity and courage in the discharge of duty- 
rare but invaluable qualities, which shone 
forth with peculiar lustre when he was Home 
Secretary during the trying years from 18X5 
to 1822. It wuea common saying of his, that 
“no man was fit to be a minister to whom 
it was not a matter of indiffifrence whether 
he died in his bed or on the scaffold and 
he acted on every emergency up to that noble 
resolution. — Pelle w’s Life of lord Xidmouth, 
i. 40, and iii. 409. * 

* The Ring’a objections to the measures 
which had begun in 1795, when concession 
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ciples on which it had bo long been 
conducted were rigidly adhered to ; 
that the dissolution of tin? Continental 
coalition, and tho formation of the 
northern confederacy, had inAnensoly 
diminished the chances, not merely of 
success, but of salvation, during its 
future continuance. As it was pos- 
sible, therefore, perhaps probable, that 
Britain might be driven to an accom- 
modation at no distant period, and the 
principles he had so long maintained 
might prove an obstacle to such a ne- 
cessary measure, it was often said Mr 
Pitt took the part of retiring with the 
leading members of his cabinet, and. 
was succeeded by other inferior ad- 
herents of his party, who, without de- 
parting from his principles altogether, 
might feel themselves more at liberty 
to mould them according to the pres- 
sure of external circumstances. Tn 
doing this, the English minister act- 
ed, it was said, the part of a true pa- 
triot. “ He sacrificed himself/' says- 
the chosen historian of Napoleon, “ to 
the good of his country and a general 
peace. He showed himself more than 
a great statesman, a good citizen.” It 
is now known, however, that these 
views were unfounded, and that if Mr 
Pitt, in resigning at this time, was in- 
fluenced at all by considerations of ex- 
ternal policy, it was in the secret re- 
cesses of his own breast, and probably 
unconsciously to himself. Certain it 
is that, in his most confidential com- 
munications to his friends at the time, 
both written and verbal, he assigned 
no other reason for his conduct but 
the Catholic question ; and his known 
of the Catholic claims was first talked of, 
were thus expressed by himself in a letter to 
Lord Loughborough “I consider the coro- 
nation oath as a binding religious obligation 
on me to maintain tho fundaments] maxims 
on which our constitution is placed,— viz , 
that the Church of England is the established, 
one, and that those who hold employments 
in the state must be members of it, and con- 
sequently must be obliged to take the oaths 
against Popery, and receive the communion 
agreeably to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land* This principle of duty must prevent 
me from discussing any proposition tending 
to destroy the bulwark of our happy consti- 
tution, much more that now proposed by 
Mr Pitt, which is nothing less than on over- 
throw of the whole fabric.” — Campbell’s. 
Chancellors, vi. 811, and 209. 
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firmness and intrepidity of character 
render it to the last degree improbable 
that he would have receded before any 
difficulties, but those arising from the 
chivalrous feelings of honour in his 
own breast.* 

38. But though Mr Pitt retired, he 
left his mantle to his successors. 
Neither timidity nor vacillation ap- 
peared in the measures of govern- 
ment towards foreigu states. For both 
the land and sea forces, a larger al- 
lowance was provided than in any 

* In a paper circulated at this period in Mr 
3’itt's name, it was stated “ The loading 
part of his Majesty’s ministers, finding- in- 
numerable obstacles to the bringing forward 
measures of concession to the Catholic body 
while m office, have felt it impossible to con- 
tinue in office under their inability to pro- 
pose it, with the circumstances necessary to 
carry the measure with all its advantages, 
and they have retired from his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, considering this line of conduct as most 
likely to contribute to its ultimate success. 
Tho Catholic body may with confidence rely 
on the zealous support of all those who retire, 
and of many who remain m office, where it 
can be givon with a prospect of success. They 
may be assured that Mr Pitt will do his ut- 
most to establish their cause in tho public 
favour, and prepare the way for their finally 
attaining their objects.” In his place in the 
House of Commons on February 16, Mr Pitt 
said, “With respect to the resignation of my- 
self, and some of my friends. I have no wish 
to disguise from the House that we did feel 
it an incumbent duty upon us to propose a 
measure On the part of government, which, 
“under the circumstances of the Union so hap- 
pily effected between the two countries, we 
thought of great public importance, and ne- 
cessary to complete the benefits likely to re- 
sult from that measure ; we felt this opinion 
so strongly that, when we met with circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for us 
to propose it as a measure of government, we 
equally folt it inconsistent with our duty and 
our honour any longer to remain a part of 
that government."— Pori. Hist. xxxv. 996, 
070. , 

And so far from disapproving of an accom- 
modation with France at this period, if.it 
could be effected on honourable terms, on 5th 
September 1800, he wroto to Lord Lough- 
borough : — “ It seems to mo of the utmost 
importance that we should not reject the 
proposal of M. Otto for an armiBtice, in any 
manner which our enemies, either at home 
or abroad, may make use of against us. 
For these reasons, I am strongly convinced 
that it is right to show a readiness to agree 
to tho armistice, with such modificat ions as 
may prevent the principal mischief to be 
apprehended from it," — M r Pitt to IjORD 
Loughborough Sept. 5, 1801 ; Campbell's 
GhwutUon, vii. 301. 


previous year Bince the commencement 
of the war. For the navy, there were 
voted 189,000 seamen and marines, 
and 120 ships of the line were put in 
commission. The land troops alto- 
gether amounted to 300,000 men;+ 
and the navy, in service and ordinary, 
amounted to the prodigious force of 
above 200 ships of the line and 250 
frigates, t Mr Pitt, on February 18th, 
brought forward the budget immedi- 
ately before he surrendered the seals 
to his successors. The charges of tho 
army and navy were each of them 
above £15,000,000; and tho total 
expenditure to be provided for by 
the United Kipgdom amounted to 
£42,000,000, besides abovc£20,000,000 
as the interest of the debt. To pro- 
vide for these prodigious charges, war- 
supplies to the amount of £17,000,000 
existed ; and to mako up the difference 
he contracted a loan of £25,500,000 
for Great Britain; wjrile Ireland, ac- 
cording to the agreement at the Union, 
was to inake^good 2-17ths of the whole 
expense, or £4,300,000. To provide 
for th» interest # of the loan, and the 
sinking* fund applicable to its reduc- 
tion, new taxes, chiefly in the excise 
and customs, were imposed to the 
amount of £1,794,000. These addi- 
tional taxes, according to the admir- 
able system of that great financier, were 


f Viz. — Regular Forces, . . 193,000 

Militia, .... 78,000 

Feucibles, . . . 31,000 

Tefal, *. 302,000 


The expense of maintaining which was esti- 
mated at £1 2,940,000. The total forces, both 
of land and soa, in 1792, were not 120,000 : a 
signal proof how touch greater efforts than 
she was generally supposed capable of, Eng- 
land could really make, and of the over- 
whelming force with which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, she might, by a 
'proper exertion of her strength, have over- 
whelmed the revolutionary volcano. — Ann. 
Rfg. 1800, p. 142; and JoMitfl, xiv.201. 

1 Ships of the lino, in commission 

f _ r j !• aiir. 


and ordinary, .... 205 

Building, .... 36 

FiftV'gun sllips, .... 27 

Frigates 257 

Bngs and sloops, . . . 312 


Total, . 837 

—James’s Naval Hist, ili Table |z.; and 
JoMi5i, xiv. 225. 
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almost all laid on in the indirect form, 
being intended to be a permanent 
burden on the nation till the principal 
was paid off; and a sinking fund of 
£100,000 a-year was provided for this 
purpose in the excess of the addi- 
tional taxes above the interest of the 
debt.* 

89.< Notwithstanding the unexampled 
difficulties which had beset Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the years 1799 
and 1800, from the extreme severity 
of the scarcity during that period, and 
the vast expenditure which the cam- 
paigns of these two yeai'S had oc- 
casioned, the condition of the empire 
in 1801 was, to an unprecedented de- 
gree, wealthy and prosperous. The 
great loan of twenty-five millions of 
that year was borrowed at a rate of j 

* Mr Pitt stated the T^ar Revenue of the 
nation for the year 1801, exclusive of the 
permanent income, which wgs £27,100,000, 
as follows : — 

Sugar, malt, and tobacco, £2,700,000 
Lottery, ...... 800,000 

Income-tax, .... 4,260,000 

Duty on exports and imports, 1,250,000 
Surplus of the consolidated fund, 3?300, 000 
Irish taxes and loan, . . 4,324,000 

Balance not issued for subsidies, 500,000 
Surplus of grants, . 60,000 

£16,744,000 

Loan, .... 25,500,000 

Ways and Means, 42,244,000 

Permanent income, 27, 400, 000 

Total income, . 60,644,000 

Chaiyes. 

Navy,' . 4 . . . . £15,800,000 

Array and extraordinary, . 15,002,000 

Ordnance, .... 1,038,000 

Miscellaneous, . . . 757,000 

Unforeseen emergencies . 800,000 

Permanent charges of Ireland, 890, 000 
Deficiency of Income-tax, . 1,000,000 

Discount on loon, . 200,000 

Deficiency of malt duty, . 400,000 

Deficiency of assessed' taxes, 350, 000 
Deficiency of con sol idated fund, 160, 000 
Exchequer bills of 1799, . 3,800,000 

Sinking fund, . . . 200,000 

Interest of exchequer bills, , 460,000 

Charges, . ., . , £42,147,000 

» — . . 

Interest of debt, • 19,945,624 

Sinking fund, . 5,528,815 

Total, £67,610,939 
JReg. 1801, p, 379; Pari. Deb. xxxv. 
974, 975 ; and Porter' a Pari. Tables, i. 1. 


[ interest under six per cent, although 
I loans to the amount of above two hun- 
dred millions had been • contracted in 
the eight preceding years j the exports, 
as compared with what they were at 
the commencement of the war, had 
tripled, and the imports more than 
tripled, in addition to the vast sums 
of money which the nation required 
for its loans to foroign powers, and 
payments on account of its own forces 
in foreign parts. Nearly a fourth had 
been added to the tonnage of the ship- 
ping, and the seamen employed in it, 
during the same period; while the 
national expenditure had risen to above 
sixty-eight millions, of which nearly 
forty millions were provided from per- 
manent or war taxea.+ Contrary to 
all former precedent, the country had 
eminently prospered during this long 
and arduous struggle. Notwithstand- 
ing the weight of its taxation, and the 
immense sums which had been squan- 
dered in foreign loans or services, and 
of course lost to the productive powers 
of Great Britain, the industry of the 
nation in all its branches had prodigi- 
ously increased, and capital was to be 
had in abundance for all the innumer- 
able undertakings, both public and 
private, which were going forward. 

40. Agriculture had advanced in a 
still greater degree than population; 
the dependence of the nation on foreign 
supplies was rapidly diminishing ; and 
yet the United Kingdom, which had 
added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants 
since 1791, numbered above fifteen mil- 
lions of souls in the British isles.:}: The 
divisions atid disaffection which pre- 
vailed during the earlier years of the 
war had almost entirely disappeared ; 
the atrocities of the Frenoh Revolution 
had weaned all but a few inveterate de- 
mocrats from Jacobinical principles; 
the imminence of the pubKo danger 

f See Appendix A, chap. xxxm. 
t Population in 1801 ■ 

England, . . . 8,331,000 

Wales, .... 541,000 

Boatload, ... 1,599,000 

Ireland, . . . 4,500,000 

Army and Navy, . 470,000 

Total, 15,441,000 
—Population Returns , 1801. 
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had united the great body of the people 
in a strong attachment to the national 
colours ; the young and active part of 
the population had risen into manhood 
since the commencement of the com 
test, and imbibed the enthusiastic feel- 
ings it was calculated to awaken; 
while the incessant progress and alarm- 
ing conquests of France had generally 
diffused the belief, that no security 
for the national independence was to 
be found but in a steady resistance to 
its ambition. A natiou animated with 
such feelings, and possessed of such 
resources, was not unreasonably confi- 
dent in itself when it bade defiance to 
Europe in arms. 

41. England, however, had need of 
all its energies, for the forces of the 
maritime league were extremely for- 
midable. Russia had eighty-two s&il 
of the line and forty frigates in her 
harbours, of which forty-seven line-of- 
battle ships were in the Baltic and at 
Archangel ; but of these not more than 
fifteen were in a state ready for active 
service, and the crews were extremely 
deficient in nautical skill. Sweden 
had eighteen ships of the line and 
fourteen frigates, besides a great quan- 
tity of small craft, in much better 
condition, and far better served, than 
the Russian navy : while a numerous 
flotilla, with ten thousand men on 
board, was prepared to defend its 
shores, and twenty thousand troops, 
stationed in camps in the interior, 
were ready to fly to any menaced point. 
Denmark had twenty-three ships of 
the line and fourteen large frigates, 
which the brave and energetic popula- 
tion of Zealand had made the utmost 
efforts to equip and man, to resist the 
attack which was shortly anticipated 
from the British arms. Could the 
three powers have united their forces, 
they had twenty-four ships of the line 
ready for sea, which might iu a few 
mouths have been raised with ease to 
fifty, besides twenty-five frigates — a 
force which, combined with the fleet 
of Holland, might have raised the 
blockade of the French harbours, and 
enabled the confederated powers to 
ride triumphant in the English Channel 

42. In these circumstances, every- 


thing depended on England striking a 
decisive blow in the outset, and antici- 
pating, by the celerity of her move- 
ments, that combination of force which 
otherwise might prove so threatening 
to her national independence. Fortu- 
nately the government were fully aware 
of the necessity of acting vigorously ' 
at the commencement; and bjy great 
exertions a powerful squadron was as- 
sembled at Yarmouth in the beginning 
of March, It consisted of eighteen 
ships of the line, four frigateB, and a 
number of bomb-vessels— in all fifty- 
two sail This powerful force was 
placed under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Kelson for his 
second in command. The hero of the 
Kile had good reason to be dissatisfied 
at finding himself placed in an inferior 
situation to an officer who, though re- 
spectable, and* his superior in rank, 
was comparatively unknown in the 
annals of* naval glory; but he was 
not a man to allow any personal feel- 
ings to interfere with his duty to his 
country. Though sensible of the slight, 
therefore, he, like Wellington on a 
similar occasion* when placed after his 
Indian victories under the command 
of Sir H. Burrard in 1808, cheer- 
fully accepted the subordinate com- 
mand. When he arrived at Yarmouth 
he “ found the admiral, a little nervous 
about dark nights and fields of icc ; 
but we must brace up,” said he; 

“ these are not times for nervous sys- 
tems. I hope we shall give our north- 
ern enemies that lia^l-stortn of bullets 
which gives our dear country the do- 
minion of the sea. All the devils in 
the north cannot take it from us, if 
our wooden walls have fair play.” 

43. The British fleet sailed from 
Yarmouth on the 12th March ; but 
soon after putting to sea it sustained a 
serious loss in the wreck of the In- 
vincible, which struck on one of the 
sand-banks on that dangerous coast, 
and soon sank with a large part of the 
crew. Mr V^ansittart accompanied the 
squadron in the capacity of pleni- * 
potentiary, to endeavour to arrange 
the differences by negotiation, which 
unfortunately proved totally impos- 
sible. It arrived on the 27th off Zea- 
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land, and Sir Hyde immediately des- 
patched a letter to the governor of 
Cronenberg castle, to inqure whether 
the fleet would be allowed without 
molestation to pass the Sound, The 
governor having replied that he could 
not allow a force, whose intentions 
were unknown, to approach the guns 
-of his fortress, the British admiral de- 
clared that he took this as a declaration 
of war. By the earnest advice of Nel- 
son it was determined immediately to at- 
tempt the passage— a resolution which, 
in the state of the northern powers, 
was not only the most gallant, but the 
most prudent that could have been 
adopted.* On the 3(Jth March the 
British fleet entered the Sound, with a 
fair wind from ‘the north-west ; and 
spreading all sail, proudly aud gal- 
lantly bore np towards t^he harbour of 
Copenhagen. 

44. The scene which opened upon 
the British fleet when it entered this 
celebrated passage was every way 
worthy of the cause at issfce, aud the 
memorable events of which it was soon 
to become the theatr^. Nothing in 
the north of Europe can be compared 
to the prospect afforded by the channel 
which lies between the opposite shores 
of Sweden and Denmark. On the left, 
the coast of Scandinavia exhibits a 
beautiful assemblage of corn-lands, pas- 
tures and copses, rising into picturesque 
and varied hills ; while on the right, 
the shoies of Zealand present a con- 
tinued succession of rich plains, woods, 
meadows, orchards, villas, and all the 
accompaniments of long established 
civilisation. The isles of Huen, Salt- 
holm, and Amack appear in the widen- 
ing channel : the first celebrated as 
having borne the observatory of the 
great Tycho Brahe, and having been 
* Nelson on this occasion addressed Sir 
Hyde as follows : — ** The more I have re- 
flected, the more I am confirmed in my opin- 
ion, that not a moment should be lost in at- 
tacking the enemy. They will every day be 
►troiigcr aud stronger ; we shall never be so 
good a match for them as at the present no- 
« ment. Here yon are with almost all the 
safety, certainly all the honour of England, 
more intrusted to you than ever yet fell to 
the lot of a British officer. On your decision 
depends whether our country shall be de- 
graded in .the eyes of Europe, or rear her 
head higher than ever.”— Southey, ii, 98, 99. 
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the spot where most of his discoveries 
were made — the last nearly opposite to 
Copenhagen. At the foot t»f the slope, 
on the Swedish Bide, is situated the 
old city of Helsingborg, with ‘its pic- 
turesque battlements and mouldering 
towere ; while on the south, the castle 
of Cronenberg and city of Elsinore 
rise in frowning majesty, to assert the 
dominion of Denmark over the straits. 
Both are associated with poetical and 
historical recollections. Elsinore is 
familiar to every reader of Hamlet; and 
has recently been celebrated in thrilling 
strains by the greatest of modern lyric 
poets ;+ while Cronenberg castle was 
the scene of a still deeper tragedy. 
There Queen Matilda was confined, the 
victim of a base court intrigue, and 
enjivened the dreary hours of cap- 
tivity with nursing her infant ; there 
she was separated from that, the last 
link that bound her to existence ; and 
on these towers her eyes were fixed, as 
the vessel bore her from her country, 
till their highest pinnacle had sunk 
beneath the waves, and her aching 
sight rested on the waste of waters. 

45. To one approaching from tho 
German ocean, the fortresses of Hel- 
singborg, Elsinore, and Cronenberg 
Beem to unite and form a vast castellated 
barrier on the north-east of an inland 
lake; but as he advances the vista 
opens, the Baltic is seen, and the city 
of Copenhagen, with its Gothic spires 
and stately edifices, appears crowding 
down to the waterVedge. Its harbour 
studded with masts ; its arsenals, bul- 
warks, and batteries ; its lofty towers 
and decorated buildings, render it one 
of the most striking cities in the north 
of Europe. During summer, the Sound 
exhibits an unusually gay and ani- 
mated spectacle. * Hardly a day elapses 
in which a hundred vessels do not pass 
the straits, and pay toll to Denmark at 

f “ Now .joy. old England, raise, 

For tlie tidings of thy might, 

By tho festal cities’ blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in light ! 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
I«ct us think of thorn that sloop. 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! ” 

Campbell’s Battle qf the Baltic . 
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Elsinore ; and in the course of the 
season, upwards of ten thousand ships, 
of different^ nations, yield a willing 
tribute in this manner to the keeper 
of the beacons which warn the mariner 
from the dangerous shoals of the Cat- 
tegat. But never , had so busy or bril- 
liant a spectacle been exhibited there 
as on this day, when the British fleet 
prepared to force a passage where till 
now all ships had lowered their top- 
sails to the flag of Denmark. 

46. Fifty vessels, of which seventeen 
were of tho line, spread their sails 
before a favourable wind, and, pressing 
forward under a brilliant sun, soon 
came abreast of Cronenberg castle. The 
splendour of the scene, the undefined na- 
ture of the danger which awaited them, 
the honour and safety of their country 
intrusted to their arms, the multitudes 
who crowded every headland on the 
opposite shores, conspired to awaken 
the most thrilling emotions in the 
minds of the British seamen. Fear 
had no place in those dauntless breasts ; 
yet was their patriotic ardour not alto- 
gether unmixed with painful feelings. 
The Danes were of the Bame lineage, 
and once spoke the same language as 
the English ; the two nations had for 
centuries been united in the bonds of 
friendship ; and numbers who now ap- 
peared in arms against them were 
sprung from the same ancestors as 
their gallant opponents. The effect of 
this common descent has survived all 
the divisions of kingdoms and political 
interest. Alone of all the Continental 
states, an Englishman finds himself at 
home in that part of Jutland from 
whence the Angles originally sprung ; 
and the British historian, in recount- 
ing the events in this melancholy con- 
test, feels himself distracted by emo- 
tions akin to those with which he 
narrates the tale of civil warfare, and 
dwells with nearly the same exultation 
on the heroism of the vanquished as 
on the prowess of the victors. 

47. Though they had enjoyed pro- 
found peace for nearly a century, and 
during that time had been ruled by a 
government in form absolute, the Danes 
had lost none of the courage or patri- 

VOL. V. 


otism by which their ancestors, in the 
days of Canute and the Sea-kings, had 
been distinguished. Never was the 
public spirit of the country evinced 
with more lustre than in the prepara- 
tions for, and during the perils of, this 
sanguinary struggle. All classes made 
the utmost exertions to put their marine 
in a respectable condition ; the # nobles, 
the clergy, the burghers, and the pea-"‘“ fc 
sants vied with each other in their 
endeavours to complete the prepara- 
tions for defence. The Prince-Royal 
set the example by presiding at the 
labours of liis subjects ; workmen pre- 
sented themselves in crowds to take 
a share in the undertaking ; children 
even concealed *their age in order to be 
permitted to join in the patriotic exer- 
tions ; the university furnished a corps 
of twelve hundred youths, the flower 
of Denmark. * The merchants, includ- 
ing those whose fortunes were at stake 
from the English embargo, came for- 
ward with liberal offers ; the peasants 
flocked frugn the country' to man the 
arsenals ; the workmen in the dock- 
yard^ refused to leave their stations, 
and continued labouring by torch-light . 
during the whole night, with relays 
merely of rest, as in a man-of-war. 
Battalions were hastily formed ; bat- 
teries manned by Inexperienced hands ; 
muskets made, and all kinds of warlike 
stores provided with astonishing cele- 
rity. History has not a more touching 
example of patriotic aTdour to com- 
memorate, nor one in which a more 
perfect harmony prevailed between a 
sovereign and his sifbjects for the de- 
fence of rights naturally dear to them 
all. 

48. From if praiseworthy, but ill- 
timed desire to avoid coming to extre- 
mities, the British armament had given 
a long delay to the Danes, which was 
turned to good account by the indefa- 
tigable citizens, and occasioned in the 
end an unnecessary effusion of blood. 
They had arrived in the Cattegat the 
20th March, and on the same day Mr 
Vansittart proceeded ashore, with & » 
view to settle matters without having 
recourse to extremities ; but neverthe- 
less it was not till the 30th that the 
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e of the Sound was attempted, 
interval the Danes had power- 
fully strengthened their means of de- 
fence; the Bhore was lined with bat- 
teries, and Cronenberg castle opened a 
heavy fire, from above a hundred pieoes 
of cannon, upon the leading ships of 
the squadron when they came within 
range. Nelson’s division led the van, 
"•Sir Hyde's followed in the centre, while 
Admiral Graves brought up the rear. 
At first they steered through the mid- 
dle of the channel, expecting to be as- 
sailed by a destructive fire from both 
sides; but finding, as they advanced, 
that the batteries of Helaingborg did 
not open upon the squadron, they in- 
clined to the Swedish shore, on which 
only a few guns were mounted, and 
were thus enabled to pass almost with- 
out the reach of the Danish guns. This 
was not owing to any luhe warmness, or 
treachery to the cause in which they 
were engaged, on the part of the cabi- 
net of Stockholm, but to the unpre- 
pared state in which the ramdity of the 
British preparations had found their 
northern foes. The cannon-balls and 
sheik from the Danish* side fell ^hort 
of the line-of-battle ships, and did little 
injury even to the smaller craft, which 
were placed nearer the southern coast, 
affording no small merriment to the 
sailors, whose minds were in an un- 
usual state of excitement, from the 
novel and perilous character of the en- 
terprise on which they had entered. 
The passage lasted four hours, and 
about noonday the fleet came to anchor 
opposite the harbSur of Copenhagen. 

49. The garrison of this city con- 
sisted of ten thousand men, besides the 
battalions of volunteers,* who were still 
more numerous. All possible precau- 
tions had been taken to strengthen the 
sea defences; and the array of forts, 
ramparts, ships of the line, fire-ships, 
gun-boats, and floating batteries, was 
Buch as would have deterred any other 
assailant but the hero of the Nile. Six 
line-of-battle ships, and eleven floating 
i batteries, besides a greaff number of 
smaller vessels, were moored in an ex* 
ternal line to protect the entrance to 
the harbour, flanked on one side by 
two islands, called the Crowns, on the 


smaller of which fifty-six, while on the 
larger, sixty-eight heavy cannon were 
mounted. To support these, four other 
sail of the line were mooted within, 
across the harbour mouth ; and a fort, 
mounting thirty-Bix heavy cannon, had 
been constructed in a shoal, supported 
on piles. The fire of these formidable 
works, crossed with that of the batter- 
ies on the island of Amack and the 
citadel of Copenhagen ; itseemed hardly 
possible that any ships could endure, 
for a length of time, so heavy and con- 
centric a discharge. But, tremendous 
as these dangers appeared, they were 
neither the only nor the greatest with 
which the British fleet had to contend. 
The channel, by which alone the har- 
bour could be approached, was little 
known, and extremely intricate; all 
the buoys had been removed, and the 
sea on either Bide abounded with shoals 
and Baud-bauks, on which, if any of 
the vessels grounded, they would in- 
stantly be tom to pieces by the fire 
from the Danish batteries. The Danes 
considered this obstacle insurmount- 
able, deeming the narrow and winding 
navigation impracticable for a large 
fleet in such circumstances. Nelson 
was fully aware of the difficulty of the 
attempt ; and a day and a night we*e 
occupied by the boats of the fleet in 
making the necessary soundings, and 
laying down new buoys in lieu of those 
which had been taken away. He him- 
self personally assisted in the whole of 
this laborious and important duty, 
taking no rest night or day till it was 
accomplished “ It had worn him 
down," he said, "and was infinitely 
more grievous than any resistance he 
could experience from the enemy." 

50. No sooner were the soundings 
completed, than Nfilsou, in a council of 
war, suggested the plan of operations, 
which wrb, to approach from the south 
and make the attack on the right flank 
of the enemy. He asked for only ten 
sail of the line, and the whole small 
craft of the fleet. Sir Hyde volun- 
teered to give him twelve. The vigour 
of Nelson’s miud was particularly con- 
spicuous on this occasion. When the 
number of the confederated powers 
were mentioned, if they should unite 
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together, he said, “ The more numer* had been made early in the evening, 
ous the better ; I wish they were twice and the seamen passed the night in 
as many ; the more easy the victory, anxious expectation of the dawn which 
depend upon it.” He alluded, as he was to usher in the eventful day. 
afterwards explained in private, to the 51. This was a night of anxiety and 
want of any knowledge of naval tactics trepidation, but not of unmanly alarm, 
among the northern fleets ; and to his in Copenhagen. The citizens saw evi- 
intention, whenever he should bring dently that the attack would be mado 
them to action, of attacking the head on the following day, and, amidst the 
of their lines, and throwing the leading tears of their mothers and children,* ^ 
vessels in confusion back upon those bravely repaired to their appointed sta- 
in rear. It was just the tactics at sea, tions. Few eyelids were closed, save 
which at land had won for Frederick among those about to combat, in all its 
the battle of Leuthen. The approach of peopled quarters ; so strongly was the 
the Danish exterior line was covered solemnity of the occasion, and the com- 
by a large shoal, called the Middle ing dangers to all they held dear, im- 
Ground, exactly in front of the harbour, pressed on the minds of the citizens*, 
at about three quarters of a mile dis- Kelson sat down to supper with a large 
taut, which extended along the whole party of his officers. He was, as he 
sea in front of the town. As this Band- was ever wont to be on the eve of battle,, 
bank was impassable for ships of any in high spirits ; the mortal fatigue of 
magnitude, he proposed to follow what the preceding days seemed forgotten, 
is called the King’s channel, lying be- and he drank to a leading wind, and 
tween it and the town, and thus inter- the success of the morrow. After sup- 
pose, as at Aboukir, between the Danish per, Captain Hardy went forward in a 
line and the entrance of the harbour, boat to examine, the channel between 
This plan of attack was unanimously them and the enemy. He approached so 
approved of. On the morning of the neai^as to sound rouud their leading 
1st April the whole fleet anchored ship with a pofe, lest the noise of throw- 
within two leagues of the town, off the ing the lead should alarm its crew, and 
north-west end of the Middle Ground, returned about eleven with a valuable 
and Nelson, having completed his last report to the admiral. Meanwhile 
examination, hoisted the signal to Nelson, though he lay down, was too 
weigh anchor. It was received with a anxious to sleep. He dictated his orders 
loud shout from his whole division of from his cot till past one, and during 
the fleet, which consisted of twelve sail the remainder of the night incessantly 
of the line, besides some smaller ves- inquired whether the wind was south, 
sels. The remainder, under Sir Hyde These orders remain a memorable 
Parker, were to menace the Crown bat- monument both of^the elhgacious fore- 
teries on the other side, threaten the sight of that great commander, and of 
four ships of the line at the entrance the arduous nature of the Bervice on 
of the harbour, and lend their aid to which he engaged.* At daybreak 
such of the attacking squadron as it was announced that the wind had 
might come disabled out of action, become perfectly fair ; the order was 
The small craft, headed by Captain given for all the captains to come on 
Riou, led the way, most accurately board, and when they had received' 
threading the dangerous and winding their Anal instructions, he made the 
course between the island of Saltholm signal for action, 
and the Middle Ground; the whole o 52. The pilots who weTe to conduct 
squadron followed with a fair wind, the fleet had been ordered on bool’d 
coasting along the outer edge of the Nelson’s atyp between eight and nine ; 
shoal, doubled its further extremity, but they soon showed by their indeed 
and cast anchor, just as darkness closed, sion, that, in absence of the buoys to 
off Draco Point, not more than two which they had been accustomed to 
miles from the right of the enemy’s * See them given at length in Nelsok’s 
line. The signal to prepare for action Despatches, iv. 305, 306. 
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look, they hardly knetf what course to 
follow ; aid Nelson experienced the ut- 
most agony of mind from their failure, 
as the wind was fair, and there was 
not a moment to lose. He urged them 
to be steady^ to be resolute, and to de- 
cide. At length Mr Briarly, the mas- 
ter of the Bellona, declared he was pre- 
^ pared to lead the fleet, and put himself 
at its head accordingly. Captain Mur- 
ray in the Edgar led the line-of-battle 
ships, and proceeded in a noble manner 
through the intricate and dangerous 
passage. There was some delay in the 
next ships following the Edgar, but she 
proceeded into action unsupported, and 
though fired at by the Provesteen did 
not return a shot, till she came oppo- 
site the vessel assigned her in the in- 
structions, a 64-gun hulk, when she 
poured in her broadsid^ with terrible 
effect. The Agamemnon was next in 
order; but, in attempting to weather 
the shoal, she struck agrouhd, and be- 
came immovable, at tlfe time her ser- 
vices were most required. •Signal was 
then made to the Polyphemus to take 
her place, which order \^as most prompt- 
ly and accurately obeyed. The Isis was 
next in order, and she took her sta- 
tion successfully, and sustained a most 
gallant part throughout the action. 
The Bellona and RubscII soon after 
grounded also, but in a situation which 
enabled them to take a part, though 
not the one assigned them, in the battle. 
The tvant of these three grounded Bhips 
at their appointed stations was severely 
felt in the action, £s they were intend- 
ed to have silenced the Crown batteries, 
and would have thereby prevented a 
heavy loss on board th| Defiance and 
Monarch, which were exposed to their 
fire withbut the possibility of making 
any return. In advancing to take up 
its ground, each ship had been order- 
ed to pass her leader on the starboard, 
becauro the water was supposed to get 
deeper on that side, and to shoal to th# 
larboard. Nelson, while advancing in 
the Elephant, after thoa^ two ships 
* which had struck on the sand-bank, 
signalled them to close with the enemy, 
not knowing that they were aground ; 
but when he perceived they did not 
obey the signal, he ordered the Ele- 


[chaf. XX XIII. 

phant's helm to starboard, left the pre- 
scribed order of sailing, and passed to 
the larboard of these ill-ftited vessels. 
By this happy act of presence of mind 
he saved the whole fleet from destruc- 
tion ; for the other ships followed the 
admiral’s track, and, thereby keeping 
in deep water, arrived opposite to their 
appointed stations, anchored by the 
stern, and presented their broadsides, 
at the distance of half a cable's length 
from the Danes. 

S3. The action began at five minutes 
past ten, and was general soon after 
eleven. Nine only of the line-of-battle 
ships could reach the stations allotted 
to them ; only one of the gun-brigs 
could stem the current so as to get into 
action ; and only two of the bomb- 
vessels were, able to take up their ap- 
pointed position on the Middle Ground. 
Captain Riou, with his squadron of 
frigates, undertook the perilous task of 
fronting the Trekroner batteries — a 
duty to which the three ships of the 
line which had been lost by grounding 
would have been hardly adequate, and 
in the discharge of which that gallant 
and lamented officer lost his life. N el- 
son's station was in the centre, opposite 
the Danish commodore, who command- 
ed the Dannehrog, bearing sixty-two 
guns. His agitation was extreme when, 
at the commencement of the action, he 
found himself deprived of three of bis 
best ships of the line ; but no sooner 
had he reached the scene of danger, 
where his squadron was assailed by the 
fire of above eight hundred guns, than 
his countenance brightened, and he 
appeared animated and joyous. The 
cannonade soon became tremendous; 
fifteen hundred pieces of artillery on 
the two sides pouiv*d forth death with- 
in a space not exceeding a mile and a 
half in breadth ; from the city on the 
one side, and the remainder of the 
squadron, under Sir Hyde, on the other, 
the hostile fleets seemed wrapped in 
one dazzling conflagration. The ships 
took their stations with admirable pre- 
cision ; but the action was fought gen- 
erally at above a cable's length from 
the enemy, as the pilots, fearing that 
the water shoaled on that side, would 
not approach nearer. Its long dura- 
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tion was mainly owing to this cause ; 
for, if the English had been able to 
combat yard.-orm to yard-arm, it would 
not have lasted an hour. As it was, 
for tlireu hours the fire continued with- 
out any appearance of diminution on 
either side ; and Sir Hyde seeing three 
ships aground, and being unable from 
the wind and current to render any 
assistance, mode the signal of recall — 
generously supposing that, if Nelson 
was in a situation to continue the con- 
test, he would disobey the order ; but 
that-if he was not, his reputation would 
be saved by the signal for retreat hav- 
ing been made by his superior officer/ 
54. In the midst of this terrific can- 
nonade, Nelson was rapidly walking 
the quarter-deck. Several of his ships 
had suffered severely ; the Isis with 
difficulty sustained the superior fire of 
the Provesteen, and both that vessel 
and the Bellona had been much weak- 
ened by the bursting of some of their 
guns. The Elephant itself was warmly 
engaged with the Dannebrog, and two 
heavy praams on her bow and quarter. 
Signals of distress had been made from 
the Bellona and Russell, of inability 
from the Agamemnon, these vessels 
being still all three aground under a 
heavy fire. Nelson, however, though 
anxious, was undismayed. A shot 
through the mainmast scattered splin- 
ters around : he observed to one of his 
officers with a smile , — “ This is warm 
work ; and this day may be the last to 
any of us in a moment : but, mark me, 
I would not be elsewhere for thousanda” 
About this time, the signal-lieutenant 
called out that the signal for discon- 
tinuing the action had been thrown 
out by the commander-in-chief, and 
asked if he should repeat it. “ No,” 
he replied ; “ acknowledge it.” He 
then continued walking about in great 
emotion, and meeting Captain Foley, 
Baid, “ What think you, Foley ? the 
admiral has hung out No, S9.t You 

* " Tho fire,” ho said, 4 ‘ is too hot for 
Nelson to oppose ; a retreat must bo made. 

I am aware of the consequences to my own 
personal reputation, but it would be coward- 
ly in me to leave Nelson to bear tho whole 
shame of tho failure, if shame it should be 
deemed.”— Bouthbv, ii. 125. 

t The signal for discontinuing action. 


know I have only one eye ; I have a 
right to be blind sometimes.” And 
then putting the glass to his blind eye, 
he exclaimed, “ I really don’t see tho 
signal. Keep mine for closer battle 
still flying. That's the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” 
Admiral Graves and the other ships, 
looking only to Nelson, continued the 
combat with unabated vigour ; but the" 
order to retire was seen in time to save 
Riou’s little squadron, though not to 
preserve its gallant commander. 41 What 
will Nelson think of us ?” waB that 
brave man’s mournful exclamation, as 
with a heavy heart he gave orders to 
draw off. His clerk was soon after 
killed by liis Bide, and several marines 
swept away, by a discharge from the 
Crown batteries. “ Come then, my 
boys ! let us all die together,” said 
Riou ; and, juJt as the words were ut- 
tered, he was cut in two by a ebain- 
shoti * 

55. But it was not on the English 
side alone that heroic deeds were per- 
formed ; the Danes in that trying hour 
sustained the ancient reputation of the 
conquerors of the north. From the 
Prince-Royal, who, stationed on one of 
the principal batteries, was the witness 
of the glorious resistance of his sub- 
jects, to the humblest citizen, one 
heroic mind and purpose seemed to 
animate the whole population. As 
fast as the crews of the guard-ships 
were mown down by the English fire, 
fresh bands of undaunted citizens 
crowded on board, and, uAappalled by 
the dreadful spectacle, oalmly took 
their station on decks choked by the 
dying and flooded with blood. Captain 
Lassen, in the* Provesteen, continued 
to fight till he had only two piecea 
standing on their carnages, and a few 
men to work them; he then spiked 
these guns, and throwing himself into 
the sea, swam at the head of his brave 
followers towards the isle of Amack. 

t It is needless to say from whom the chief 
incidents in Hie action of Copenhagen are 
taken. Mr Southey’s incomparable life of * 
Nelson is so deservedly popular, that his de- 
scriptions have become almost as firmly 
rooted in the public memory as the events 
they describe, and deviation from the one is 
as unpardonable as from the other. 
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Captain Tliura, in the Indosforethen, 
fell early in the action; her colours 
were shot away ; and a boat was des- 
patched to the Prince-Royal to inform 
him of her situation. “ Gentlemen,” 
fiaid he, “ Thura is killed, which of 
you will take the command?” — “I 
will,” exclaimed Sehroodersee, a captain 
^jtvho hail rcceutly resigned on account 
of extreme ill health, and instantly 
hastened on board. No sooner had he 
arrived on the deck than he was struck 
on the breast by a ball, and perished ; 
a lieutenant who had accompanied him 
then took the command, and fought 
the ship to the last extremity. The 
Dannebrog sustained for two hours 
with great constancy the terrible fire 
of Nelson’s Bhip ; at length, after two 
successive captains and three-fourths 
of the crew had been svppt away, she 
took fire, and the gallant survivors, 
precipitating themselves into the sea, 
left the vessel to its fate.* 4 But all 
these efforts, how heroic soever, were I 
of no avail ; the rapidity on<£ precision 
of the British fire were irresistible. 
Soon after one o'clock £he cannonade ■ 
of the Danish fleet began to slacken ; 
the carnage on board of them, as their 
crews were successively renewed by gal- ] 
lant crowds from the shore, was truly 
dreadful ; and to complete the scene of 
horror, the Dannebrog on fire got loose, 
and, drifting while burning fiercely 
through the enemy’s line, spread uni- 
versal consternation. Soon after she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Loud cheers *frmn*t he English sailors 
announced eyery successive vessel which 
struck ; and before two the whole front 
line, to the south of the prown batter- 
ies, consisting of six; Bail of the line and 
eleven huge floating batteries, was all 

* The gallant Wehnoes, a stripling of 
seventeen, stationed himself on a small raft, 
carrying six guns, with .twenty-four men, 
right under the bows of Nelson's ship j and 
though severely galled by the musketry of 
the English marines, continued, knee-deep 
in dead, to keep up his fire to the close of the 
heroic conflict. Nelson embraced him at the 
, repast which followed in the jfeiace ashore, 
and said to the Crown-Prlnco he should 
make him an admiral. “ If, my lord,” re- 
plied the prince, “ I were to make all my 
. brave officers admirals, I should have no 
captuins or lieutenants in my service.”-* 
2faval Chronicle, x lv. 308. 
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either taken, suuk, burnt, or silenced. 
But the Trekroner battery still kept up 
a tremendous fire on the ships which 
formed the head of the British squa- 
dron, and as it had been recentty man- 
ned by fifteen hundred men, all thought 
of storming it was laid aside. 

56. The victory now gained, the 
line had completely ceased firing; but 
the shot from the Grown batteries and 
the isle of Amack still continued to 
fall on both fleets, doing as much in- 
jury to their friends os enemies; while 
the English boats sent to take posses- 
sion of the prizes were fired on by the 
Danish batteries, and even the vessels 
themselves were unable to extricate 
them from destruction. The three 
ships ahead of Nelson — viz., the Mon- 
arch, Ganges, and Defiance— were still 
actively engaged with the Crown bat- 
teries : the loss on board of the first 
had been very great ; and though the 
result was secured, it might have been 
attended with a very serious loss to the 
fleet, as, from the strength of the cur- 
rent, noue of the other ships under Sir 
Hyde Parker could be worked up to 
their relief. Nelson, seeing this, said 
that, if the Danes continued to fire 
from their batteries, he would be ob- 
liged to send the fire-ships among the 
prizes; but being unwilling to destroy 
the brave men who had defended them, 
he resolved first to attempt a negotia- 
tion. He accordingly retired into the 
stern galley, and wrote to the Crown- 
Prince in these terms l “Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Den- 
mark when she no longer resists. The 
line of defence which covered her shores 
has struck to the British flag; but if 
the firing is continued on the part of 
Denmark, he must®set fire to all the 
prizes he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
are the brothers, and should never be 
the enemies, of the English.” A mes- 
senger was despatched for sealing-wax; 
while returning with it, his head was 
carried off by a cannon-ball. A wafer 
was then presented; but he said, “Send 
another messenger for the wax.” It 
was brought, and he sealed the letter 
deliberately with wax, affixing a larger 
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seal than usual. ,f This is no time,” 
lie said, “ to appear hurried and infor- 
mal.” He «i£terwards assigned as his 
reason, “ The wafer would have been 
still wet when presented to the Oro>v 11 - 
Prince, and he would have inferred we 
had reasons for being in a hurry ; the 
wax tells no tales.” At the same time 
the Ramilies and Defence, from Sir 
Hyde’s* squadron, worked up near 
enough to silence the remainder of the 
Danish line to the northward of the 
Trekroner battery; but that tremend- 
ous bulwark was comparatively unin- 
jured, and to the close of the action 
continued to exert with unabated vig- 
our its giant strength. 

57. In half an hour the flag of truce 
returned : the Crown batteries ceased 
to fire; and the action closed after four 
hours’ continuance. The Crown-Prince 
inquired what was the English admi- 
ral's motive for proposing a suspension 
of hostilities. Lord Nelson replied, 
“ Lord Nelson’s object in sending the 
flag of truce was humanity; he there- 
fore consents that hostilities shall cease, 
and that the wounded Danes may be 
taken ashore. And Lord Nelson will 
take his prisoners out of the vessels, 
and bum or carry off the prizes as he 
shall think fit. Lord Nelson will con* 
sider this the greatest victory he has 
ever gained, if it shall be the means of 
re - establishing a good understanding 
between his own sovereign and the 
King of Denmark.” The Danish prince 
made a reply, which was forwarded to 
the commander-in-chief; and Nelson, 
skilfully availing himself of the breath- 
ing time thus afforded, made the signal 
for the Bhipa to weigh anchor in suc- 
cession. The Monarch led the way, 
and touched in roimding the Bhoal, but 
was got off by being taken in tow by 
two other ships ; but Nelson’s own 
ship, the Elephant, and also the Defi- 
ance, grounded about a mile from the 
Crown batteries, and remained fast for 
some hours, notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of their wearied crews. 
The Desiree also, at the other end of 
the line, having gone to assist the Bel- 
lona, got aground on the same shoal as 
that ship, though the latter soon after 
got off. With these exceptions, however, 


the whole fleet got clear off from the 
perilous shoals, and rejoined Sir Hyde’s 
squadron in the middle of the straits — 
a fact which demonstrates that, though 
some of the British ships might have 
been lost if the action had continued, it 
could have made no difference in the 
ultimate result after the Danish line 
of defence had been destroyed* 

58. The scene which now presented ' 
itself was heart-rending in the highest 
degree. The sky, heretofore so bril- 
liant, became suddenly overcast; white 
flags were flying from the mast-heads 
of the Danes ; guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged from those 
scenes of woe ; while the burning ves- 
sels, which haft floated, to a distance, 
throw an awful and lurid light over the 
melancholy scene.* The English boats, 
with generous but not undeserved hu- 
manity, covered the sea, rendering all 
the assistance in their power to the 
Danes wl#o had escaped from the flam- 
ing wrecks ; and the wounded men, as 
fast as tte ships could be evacuated, 
were sent ashore. But great numbers 
perished; for such had been the unpre- 
pared ardour <ff the enemy, that hardly 
any surgeons were provided to stanch 
the wounds of the numerous victims 
to patriotic duty. At daybreak on the 
following morning, the Elephant, to 
the infinite joy of Nelson, was got 
afloat ; and the boats of the fleet being 
all manned, the prizes were brought 
away, including the Zealand of seventy- 
four guns, from under the cannon of 
the redoubted Trekrone* battery. The 
I British ships, as in the battle of Cam- 
perdown, were chiefly injured in the 
hull and deejes, very little in the rig- 
ging. Thus terminated this murderous 
battle, one of the most obstinately con- 
tested ever fought by the British navy. 
Nelson said, “ he had been in above 
a hundred engagements, but that of 

* ** Again, again, again, 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Bane 
To our qfcecring sent 11s back : 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom* 
Then ceased and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail, 

Or, hi conflagration pale, 
light the gloom.” 

Campbell's Battle of the Baltic, 
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Copenhagen was the most terrible of 
them all.’** 

59. Next day was Good Friday ; hut 
all distinctions were forgotten in the 
universal grief which prevailed in the 
capital of Denmark. Every house was 
idled with mourners; the streets were 
occupied with the weeping crowds who 
attended the dead to their long home, 

the 8?ill more distracted bands who 
bore the wounded back to the hearths 
which they had so nobly defended. At 
mid-day, Nelson landed, attended by 
Captains Hardy and Freemantle ; he 
walked slowly up from the quay through 
the crowded and agitated streets. The 
behaviour of the people was such as 
became a gallant nation, depressed, but 
not subdued by misfortune. “ They 
did not,” says the Danish chronicler, 
“either disgrace themselves by accla- 
mations, or' degrade tHemselves by 
murmurs : the admiral was received as 
one brave enemy ever should receive 
another — he was received with re- 
spect. During the repast \ykiok fol- 
lowed, the particulars of the conven- 
tion, which ultimately took place, were 
arranged. Nelson told Ike prince the 
French fought bravely, but they could 
not have stood for one hour the fight 
which the Danes had supported for 
four. Melancholy tributes were paid 
by the people of Copenhagen to the 
brave men who had fallen in the con- 
flict : a public mausoleum was erected 
on the spot where the slain had been 
interred; a monument raised in the 
principal chusoh, surmouuted by the 
Danish colours ; yotrng maidens cloth- 
ed in white, stood round its base, with 
the widows or the orphans of those 
who had fallen ; while a r funeral ser- 
mon was delivered, and suitable patri- 


otic strains were heard. The people 
were in that state of mingled grief and 
exultation, when the bitterness of indi- 
vidual loss is almost forgotten in the 
sympathy of general distress, or the 
pride of heroic achievement. 

00. In this desperate battle the loss 
on board the British fleet was very 
severe, amounting to no less than 1200 
—a greater proportion to the nymber 
of seamen engaged than in any other 
general action during the whole war. 
On board the Monarch there were 220 
killed and wounded ; she had to sup- 
port the united fire of the Holstein and 
Zealand, besides being raked by the 
Crown battery. + But the situation of 
the crews of the Danish vessels was 
still more deplorable. Their loss in 
killed and wounded had been nearly 
double that of the British; including 
the prisoners, it amounted to 6001). Of 
all the vessels taken, the Holstein, of 
sixty guns, was alone brought to Eng- 
land; the remainder, being rendered 
unserviceable by the fire, werp sunk or 
burned in the roads of Copenhagen. 
The negotiation which followed was 
attended with considerable difficulty, 
and Nelson was obliged to threaten to 
renew hostilities that very night unless 
the armistice was concluded. The 
Danes candidly stated their fears of 
Russia; and the English admiral avow- 
ed that his object in wishing to make 
the armistice as long as possible, was, 
that he might have time to go to Cron- 
stadt before returning to Copenhagen. 
At length it was agreed that it shonld 
last for fourteen weeks, and not be 
broken without a fortnight’s previous 
notice ; that the armed ships of Den- 
mark should remain, during its continu- 
ance, in statu quo ; tfcat the principles- 


* The comparative force on the two sides was as follows :■ 
British. Danish. 

82-Pounders, 140 36-Pounders, 48 

24 Do., 74 24 Do., 360 

Lesser, 68G Lesser, . 220 

700 * "c28 

t 

-^Nelson's Desp. iv. 848 ; and James, fli. 79. 


Batteries. 
Crown, G6 
Amuck, 100 

160 

628 

794 


t rt A singular example of coolness occurred on board this vessel. A four-and-tweety 
pounder from the Crown battery struck the kettle and dashed the peas and pork about ; 
the sailors picked up the fragments and ate while they were working the guns.”— 
South ey, 11. 130. 
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of the armed neutrality should, in the 
mean time, be suspended as to Danish 
vessels ; that the British fleet should 
obtain supplies of every sort from the 
island Zealand; and that the pri- 
soners and wounded should be sent 
ashore, to be carried to the credit of 
England, in the' event of hostilities 
being renewed. 

61. On the same day on which the 
English fleet forced the passage of the 
Sound, the Prussian cabinet, as already 
mentioned, made a formal demand on 
the regency of Hanover, to permit the 
occupation of the electorate, and dis- 
band a part of their forces, and sup- 
ported the proposition by an army of 
twenty thousand men. The Hanove- 
rian government, being in no condition 
to withstand an invasion from such a 
force, was compelled to submit; and 
Hanover, Bremen, and Ha mein were 
immediately occupied by the Prussian 
troops. At the same time the Danes 
took possession of Hamburg and Du- 
beck, so as to close the mouth of the 
Elbe against the English commerce ; 
while, on the other hand, a British 
squadron, undef Admiral Duckworth, 
reduced all the Swedish and Danish 
islands in the West Indies, In order 
more effectually to secure Prussia in 
the confederacy against England, Na- 
poleon shortly after made offers to 
Prussia of the permanent cession of 
Hanover to its dominions ; observing, 
at the same time, that he could feel no 
jealousy at the acquisition of even a 
considerable increase of power by so 
friendly a state. He hoped Hanover 
would prove as tempting a bait to the 
cabinet of Berlin as Malta had been to 
the Enfperor FauL The King of Prus- 
sia was sorely tempted by the glitter- 
ing prize :\>ut being doubtful of the 
event of the war, he deemed it prudent 
to return an ambiguous answer, that 
he was fully sensible of the good dis- 
positions of the First Consul, but that 
in the mean time ho would merely 
keep possession of that electorate, and 
reserve the final disposal of it for a 
general peace. 

62. During the brief period the alli- 
ance between PaulandNapoleon lasted, 
they had made great progress in ma- 


turing the favourite project of both 
these potentates for the overthrow of 
the British power in India. A formal 
agreement for this purpose had been 
made between the two cabinetB. Thirty- 
five thousand French, under Massena, 
were to have embarked at Ulm, on the 
Danube, and to have been joined by 
twenty-five thousand Russian* troops, 
and fifty thousand Cossacks. The King ' 
of Persia had agreed to give them a 
passage through his dominions; and 
they were to have proceeded by land, 
or embarked on the Persian Gulf, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Whether 
this plan would have succeeded, if at- 
tempted entirely with land forces, must 
always be conffidered extremely doubt- 
ful, when it is recollected what formi- 
dable deserts and mountains must have 
been overcome, which have never been 
attempted by an army encumbered 
with the artillery and caissons neces- 
sary for iflodern warfare. But that it 
was perfectly practicable, if accom- 
plished by embarking in the Persian 
Gulf, is self-evident; and it is ex- 
treiq^ly doubtful whether, if the north- 
ern confederacy had not been dissolved. 
Great Britain could have relied upon 
maintaining a permanent naval supe- 
riority in the Indian seas.* 

* The plan agreed on was in these terras:— 

“A French army, 35,000 strong, with light 
artillery, under the command of Massena, 
shall be moved from France to Ulm, from 
whence, with the couscnfc of Austria, it shall 
descend the Danube to the Black Sea. 

*' Arrived there, a Russian fleet will trans- 
port it to Taganrok, from Whence it shall 
move to Tarifczin, on till Volga, where it will 
And boats to convey it to Astrakau. 

“There it will find a Russian army of 

35.000 men, composed of 15,000 infantry, 

10.000 cavalry, and 10,000 Cossacks, amply 
provided with artillery and the horses neces- 
sary t'or its conveyance. 

“The combined army shall be transported 
by the Caspian Sea, from Astrakan to Astra- 
bat, where magazines of all sorts shall bo 
established for its use. 

“ Tliis inarch from the frontiers of Franco 
to Astrabat will be made in eighty days ; 
fifty more will bp requisite to bring tho 
army from the banks of the Indus, by tho 
route of Herat, Ferah, and Candahar.”— Paul 
afterwards agreed to increase the Cossacks to* 
50,000,— II ardenbero, vii. 497. 

In forming an opinion on the probable re- 
sult of such an expedition, no conclusion can 
be drawn from the successful irruptions of 
Alexander, Timour, Gengis Khan, or Nadir 
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63. But while everything thus an- 
nounced the commencement of a 
desperate and bloody war between 
England and the northern powers, an 
event took place within the palace of 
St Petersburg, which at once dissolved 
the northern confederacy, defeated the 
sanguine hopes of Napoleon, and 
iih&nged* the face of the world. This 
'"was the death of the Emperor Paul, 
which took place on the night of the 
23d March, and led immediately to 
the accession of his son Alexander, 
and a total change of policy on the 
part of the cabinet of St Petersburg. 
Napoleon announced this important 
event to the French in these words, 
“ Paul I. died on the night of the 23d 
March. The English fleet passed the 
Sound on the 30th. History will un- 
veil the connection whyh may have 
existed between these events/’ In 
truth there was a connection, and an 
intimate one, between the iff, though 
not of the kind insinuated by the 
First Consul. The connection was that 
between flagrant misgovernmeut and 
oriental revolution. Ii^every country, 
how despotic soever, there is some re- 
straint on the power of government. 
When oppression or tyranny has reach- 
ed a certain height, a spirit of resis- 
tance is inevitably generated, which 
leads to convulsion, and this is the 

Shah, because tlieir armies were unencum- 
bered with the artillery and ammunition 
waggons indispensable to modem warfare. 
It appears from Colonel Couolly’s Travels 
over this country, that for ten days’ journey 
the animals of the army must subsist only on 
chopped straw, carried with itself, and that 
in that desert there is little or no water, and 
no rood for wheel carriages. Still the diffi- 
culties of the transit,, according to him, are 
great rather than insuperable. Tho point is 
most ably discussed in a learned article in the 
United Service Journal , where all the authori- 
ties and historical facts bearing on the sub- 
ject are accumulated, and tho conclusions 
cHiwn apparently equally just and irresist- 
ible. If any doubt could exist on the subject, 
it has been removed by the successful march 
of the British to Candahar and Cabul in 1839 ; 
for if England in the face* of enemies could 
march up, unquestionably Russia supported 
tby allies could march down. In considering 
the probable success of Russia in such an un- 
dertaking, it is worthy of notice, that she 
never brought more than 35,000 men into tho 
field at. any one point in the late war with 
Turkey, nor so many as 10,000 in that with 
Persia— fivets singularly illustrative of the 


oase equally in Oriental as in European 
monarchies ; in the age of Nero as in 
that of James II. It is the highest 
glory and chief benefit of representa- 
tive governments, to have given ft 
regular and constitutional direction to 
this necessary element in the social 
system; to have converted a casual 
and transitory burst of revenge into a 
regular and pacific organ of improve- 
ment; to have substituted a hostile 
vote in the national assembly for the 
dagger or the bowstring ; and, instead 
of the revolutions of the seraglio, in- 
troduced the steady Opposition of the 
British parliament. 

04. In Russia, this important element 
was unknown. No regular or useful 
check upon the authority of govern- 
ment existed ; the will of the Czar 
was omnipotent. Measures the most 
hurtful might emanate from the palace 
without any constitutional means of 
redress existing; and if the conduct 
of the emperor had risen to a certain 
degree of extravagance, no means of 
arresting it existed but his destruction. 
Many concurring causes had conspired 
to irritate the Russian noblesse against 
the Emperor Paul, and yet the veher 
mencc of his character precluded all 
hope of a return on his part to more 
rational principles of administration. 
The suspension of the commercial in- 

difficulty of pushing forward any consider- 
able force to such distant regions by overland 
passage. Ou the other hand, the red coats, 
natives and Europeans, assembled for tho 
siege of Bhurtporo, were As numerous as 
those which fought at Waterloo (36,000 men), 
and 180 cannons were planted in the trenches, 
and that too during the hottest of the strug- 
gle in the Burmese empire, fttill, as the po- 
pulation of Russia is doubling every half 
century, and she will soon have the force of 
Persia at her command, the British govern- 
ment cannot too soon fake medfcires, by alli- 
ance and otherwise, to guard against sUch a 
danger. Perhaps, however, the real peril 
lios nearer home, and our splendid Indian 
empire is destined to be dissolved by domes- 
tic rather than foreign causes. Considering 
the slender tenure which we have of that 
magnificent dominion, and its direct ex- 
posure, since the dissolution of the India 
Company, to British legislation, id an as- 
sembly where Its interests are neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly represented, it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without alarm the pro- 
bable effect upon its future destinies of the 
democratic innuonce which has recently re- 
ceived so great an increase. 
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tereourse with England, by cutting 
off the great market for their produce, 
had injured the vital interests of the 
Russian landed proprietors ; the em- 
bargo*on English shipping, laid on in 
defianoe of all the laws of war as well 
os the usages of humanity, had inflicted 
as deep a wound on the mercantile 
classes. The aristocracy of the country 
beheld with undisguised apprehension 
all tho fixed principles of Russian 
policy abandoned, and a close alliance 
formed with a formidable revolutionary 
Continental state, to the exclusion of 
the maritime power on whom they de* 
pended for tho sale of almost all the 
produce which constituted their wealth ; 
while the merchants felt it to be im- 
possible to enter into any safe specula- 
tion, when the conduct of the Czar 
was so variable, and equal vehemence 
was exhibited in conducting war 
against an old ally as in making peace 
with a deadly foe. The internal ad- 
ministration of the empire was, in 
many respects, tyrannical and capri- 
cious ; and although that might not 
by itself have led to a revolt in a 
country bo habituated to submission 
as Muscovy, yet, combined with other 
and deeper causes of irritation, it pro- 
duced a powerful effect. The French 
dress had been rigidly proscribed at 
the capital ; the form of a coat might 
bring the wearer into peril of a visit to 
Siberia; and the Czar had renewed 
the ancient custom which the good 
sense of preceding sovereigns had suf- 
fered to fall into desuetude, of com- 
pelling the noblesse, of whatever rank 
or sox, to Btop their carriages and 
•alight when they met any of the Im- 
perial family. These causes, affecting 
equally the interests, the habits, and 
the vaniW of the most powerful classes, 
had produced that general feeling of 
irritation against the government 
which in free stateB leads to a change 
of ministers, in despotic, to a dethrone- 
ment of the sovereign. 

65. Latterly, the conduot of the 
Emperor had been so extravagant, as 
to have given rise to a very general 
belief that he laboured under a certain 
degree of insanity. This was con- 
firmed, not less by his private than 


his public conduct. The state papers 
and articles in the St Petersburg 
Gazette, which avowedly issued from 
his hand, or were prepared under 
his direction, bore evident marks of 
aberration. When despatches of im- 
portance were presented to him from 
tire British government, .containing 
terras of conciliation, he ^returned 
them unopened, after piercing them 
with his penknife. In the Court Ga- 
zette of December 30, 1800, he pub- 
lished an invitation to all the sovereigns 
of Europe to come to St Petersburg, 
and settle their disputes by a combat 
in a champ-clos, with their ministers, 
Pitt, Thugut, Bernstorff, and Talley- 
rand, for esqhires.* He was so much 
enraged at Prussia for not instantly 
falling in with his vehement hostility 
towards Great Britain, that he threat- 
ened some lnonths before to put a 
stop to all intercourse between his 
subjects* and the north of Germany, 
and, immediately before his death, en- 
tertained seriously the project of clos- 
ing all the harbours in Europe against 
the^ British commerce, and overwhelm- 
ing her Indian possessions by a cloud 
of Tartars find Kalmucks. 

66. Alarmed at this perilous crisis of 
public affairs, several of the leading 
nobles in Russia entered into a con- 
spiracy, the object of which, at first, 
was to dethrone the Czar merely, with- 
out depriving him of life ; but ex- 
perience in every age has confirmed 
tho adage, that from the prison to the 
grave of princes is but a step. The 

f overnor of St* Petersburg, Count 
'ahlen, a minister high in the confi- 
dence of the Emperor, was deeply 
implicated *iu the conspiracy ; and 
General Benniugsen, who afterwards 
bore a distinguished part in the war 
against France, took a leading share in 
carrying it into execution. Benningsen, 
however, was only informed of the 
design to depose the Emperor, without 
any information that his life was to 
be put in, danger. The plot was com- 
municated to Paul's two sons, the 
Grand-dukes Alexander and Constan- 
tine, though without any insinuation 

* “Latterly," said Napoleon, “I think Paul 
waamad.”— O’Meara, 380. 
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that it would be attended with danger 
to their father’s life— it being merely 
held out that the safety of the empire 
indispensably required that the Em- 
peror’s insanity should be prevented 
from doing any further detriment to 
the public interests. The apprehen- 
sion of private danger induced the 
young princes to lend a more willing 
--••ear than they might otherwise have 
done to these proposals ; for, inde- 
pendent of the natural violence of 
their father’s temperament, with which 
they were well acquainted, they were 
aware that he had become lately pre- 
judiced against his nearest relations, 
and had dropped hints to the Princess 
Gargarin, the object of Ms chivalrous 
devotion, of liis intention of sending 
Alexander to Siberia, immuring Con- 
stantine in a fortress, and the empress- 
mother in a cloister. Bit, notwith- 
standing this danger, it was with great 
difficulty that the young princes could 
be brought to give their consent to 
the conspiracy ; and Alexe^der in 
particular, the eldest son, only yielded 
on express condition that his father’s 
life should be spared. • * 

67. On the evening before his death, 
Paul received a note, when at supper 
with his mistress, warning him of the 
danger with which he was threatened. 
He put it in his pocket, saying he 
would read it on the morrow.* He 
retired to bed at twelve. On that day 
Pahlen wrote to M. Krudener, iu a 
postscript to a despatch from Paul, 
urging the immadiate adoption of mea- 
sures against England — “ Hh Imperial 
Majesty is indisposed to-day ; that may 
load to consequences.” The two Su- 
boffs, and several other officers on whom 
they could rely, dined with Pahlen and 
Benningsen ; and after they were suffi- 
ciently warmed with wine, of which he 

* Prince Hechorcki wrote a letter to Paul 
In the early part of that day, to warn him of 
his danger, and Tevealed the names of tho 
conspirators. He delivered the letter into 
the hands of Koutaitsoff, another courtier, 
who put it in his coat pocket, atjd forgot it 
tttfre when he changed his dress to dine with 
the Emperor. He returned to get it ; hut 
Paul, growing impatient, sent for him in a 
hurry, and the trembling courtier came back 
without the epistle on which so much de- 
pended.— Hard. vili. t). 


himself and Benningsen did not par* 
take, they were initiated into the plot, 
being assured, at the same fane, that 
the deposition of tho Emperor only 
was intended, and that the Qrandfduke 
Alexander was aware of these designs, 
and approved of them. The conspira- 
tors, to the number of sixty, set out at 
midnight for tho palace, out ' 1 ^ under 
the direction of Benningsen, * other 
under Pahlen, all armed with drawn 
swords. The Emperor was in the Mi- 
chael Palace, which was constructed as 
a species of fortress : but the gates 
were all thrown open to the well-known 
chiefs who led ill . conspirators. Ben- 
ningsen’s division entered first; Pah- 
len remained a little behind, re- 
serve. At two in the morning Prince 
Suboff, whose situation and credit in 
the palace gave him access at all times 
to the imperial chambers, presented 
himself with the other conspirators 
at the door. A hussar who refused 
admission was cut down on the spot, 
another posted at the door fled, call- 
ing out for assistance; and the whole 
party entered, and found the royal apart- 
ments empty. Paul, healing the noise, 
had got up, and hid himself under the 
bed. “ lie has escaped,” said some of 
the conspirators. “ That he has not,” 
returned Benningsen. “ Ho weakness, 
or I will put you all to death.” At the 
same time Benningsen, who never lost 
hia presence of mind, put his hand on 
the bed-clothes, and feeling them warm, 
observed that the Emperor could not 
be far off; rnd he was soon discovered,, 
and dragged from his retreat. They 
presented to the Emperor his abdica- 
tion to sign. Paul refused. A contest 
arose ; and while it was going on, the 
sound of feet was heard coming for- 
ward, which was that of the second 
division of conspirators under Pahlen 
approaching. T h ose engaged with Paul, 
struck with terror, fled in different di- 
rections, except Benningsen, who re- 
mained alone with Paul, holding him. 
with one hand, and with his drawn 
sword in the other. The conspirators, 
recognising each other, soon return- 
ed and surrounded the unhappy mon- 
arch, who attempted to resist In the 
struggle the lamp which alone lighted 
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the apartment, was overturned, and the 

oom was left in total darkness. Ben- 
-lingsen ran out to get another, and on 
returning found the Emperor in the 
agonies of death. In the struggle an 
officer's sash was passed round the neck 
of the unhappy monarch, and he was 
strangled after a desperate resistance, 
hi* brains being previously nearly beat 

0 * it h the pommel of a sword. * The 

1 md-dukcs were in the room 

m ahlen, who had remained with 

the .sftins, as soon as lie heard of the 
event, went to inform them. Alex- 
ander eagerly inquired, the moment It 
was over, whether the, Sid saved liis 
father’s life. PahLn’s aonci. told too 
plainly the melancholy tale, and the 
young prince tore his hair in an agony 
of grief, and broke out into sincere and 
passionate exclamations of sorrow at the 
cat., jrophe which had prepared the way 
for hi s ascent to the throne. The dospai t 
of the Empress and the Grand-duke 
Constantine was equally vehement; but 
Pahlen, calm and collected, represented 
that the empire indispensably required 
is. change of policy, and that nothing 
now remained but for Alexander to 
assume the reins of government. 

08. The evident symptoms of in- 
sanity which this ill-fated monarch 
evinced towards the clos his reign, 
his fickleness of condu tyrannical 
usage of British seamen md general 
extravagance of demesne must not 
throw into the shade i In; go pial ities 
which at an early pe/iod he displayed, 
and the important ameliorations which 
he effected in his count, y. He first 
established the hereditary succession 
to the crown — a matter of infinite im- 
portance in a government partaking so 
•largely of the oriental character. His 
improvements in the administration of 
the army were immense, and laid the 
foundation of the rapid strides which 
it made under his more fortunate sue- 
•cessor. His prodigalities even contri- 
buted to the circulation of wealth, and 
sensibly augmented thepublic improve- 

* The dress of Ouvaroff, one of the conspi- 
rators, caused him to bo mistaken by the 
Emperor for his sou Constantino ; and the 
last words which the unhappy monarch 
uttered were, “ And you too, my Constan- 
tine ! ” — Bionon, i. 438. 


ment. He was vehement, inconstant, 
and capricious, but not without a large 
intermixture of generous feeling, and 
occasionally capable of heroic actions. 

69. The effect of the causes which 
had occasioned this violent and fright- 
ful revolution speedily appeared, in the 
measures which the young Emperor 
pursued on his accession to the throne. 
The influence of Pahlen and Benning- 
sen secured the concurrence of the 
guards, and Alexander was proclaimed. 
The conspirators were in vested with the 
chief offices of stato, and the Czar was 
compelled to take counsel from those 
whose hands had recently been im- 
brued in liis .father’s blood, in every- 
thing connected with the government 
of the empire. t The new Emperor, 
on the day succeeding his elevation to 
the throne, yssued a proclamation, de- 
claring his resolution to govern ac- 
cording to the maxims and system of 
his augTist grandmother, Catherine ; 
and one of the first acts of his reign 
was to g>ve orders that the British sail- 
ors and captains, who had been taken 
fropi the ships laid under sequestra- 
tion, and marched into the interior, 
should be set at liberty, and carefully 
conducted, at the public expense, to 
the ports from which they had been 
severally taken. J At the same time, all 
prohibitions against the export of com 

f A lady of rank and wit wrote to Fouchtf, 
on occasion of a public ceremony at which 
the Emperor was present soon, after his ac- 
cession — “The young Emperor walked, pre- 
ceded by the assassins of This grandfather, 
followed by thoso or his father, and sur- 
rounded byliis own.” — “ There/' said Fouchd, 
“ is a woman who speaks Tacitus.”-— Biowon, 
i. 445: HA)U),#di. 103. 

X The empress-mother, a woman of heroic 
spirit aud noble character, and who possessed 
the greatest influence through life over her 
son, openly and uniformly avowed her hor- 
ror at Paul’s murder ; and shortly after that 
event, had a picture painted, representing 
the death-scene, and publicly exposed at tho 
Foundling' Hospital, which was under her 
peculiar charge. Prodigious crowds having 
been attracted by the sight, Count Pall leu 
became alarmed at the consequences, and 
prevailed oA Alexander to request his mother 
to have it removed. But the princess was 
not to be shaken. “ My son,” said she, "you 
must choose between Pahlen and me.” The 
painting remained, and the minister was 
soon after dismissed from his situations.— 

D’Abrartes, vl 342. 
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■were removed— a measure of no small I strength of his resolution. He had 


importance. to the famishing population 
of the British isles, and hardly less 
material to the gorged proprietors of 
Russian produce. The young Emperor 
shortly after wrote a letter with his 
own hand to the King of Britain, ex- 
pressing, in the warmest terms, his de- 
sire to ijs - establish the amioable rela- 
tions of the two empires— a declaration 
which was received with equal shouts 
of joy in London as St Petersburg. 

70. Perhaps no sovereign since the 
days of the Antonines ever was called 
to higher destinies, or more worthily 
filled an important place in the theatre 
of the world, than the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Placed at the hedd of the most 
powerful and rising empire inexistence, 
stationed midway between ancient civi- 
lisation and barbaric vigour, he was 
called to take the lead in the great 
struggle for European freedom ; to 
combat with the energy and enthusiasm 
of the desert the superiority of ad- 
vanced information, and meet the con- 
densed military force of a revolution, 
which had beaten down ajl the strength 
of Continental power, with the dauut- 
less resolution and enduring fortitude 
which arise in the earlier ages of social* 
existence. Well and nobly he fulfilled 
his destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never 
subdued, he took counsel, like Mb great 
predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and 
prepared in silence those 'invincible 
bands which, in the day of trial, hurled 
back the most terrible array which am- 
bition had ev# marshalled against the 
liberties of mankincu A majestic figure, 
a benevolent expression of counten- 
ance, gave him that sway ^ver the mul- 
titude which ever belongs to physical 
advantages in youthful princes ; while 
the qualities of Ms understanding and 
the reelings of his heart secured the 
admiration of all whose talents fitted 
them to judge of the affairs of nations. 
Misunderstood by those who formed 
their opinion only from the ease and 
occasional levity of his manner, he was 
eutriy formed to great determinations, 
and evinced in the most trying circum- 
stances, daring the French invasion 
and the Congress of Vienna, a solidi- 
ty of judgment equalled only by the 


formed, early in life, an intimacy with 
the Polish prince, Czartovinski, and 
another attachment, of a more tender 
nature, to a lady of the same nation ; 
and in consequence he considered the 
Pples so dear to Mm, that many of the 
best-informed patriots in that country 
hailed his accession to the throne as 
the first step towards the restoration of 
its nationality. A disposition uatural- 
ly generous and philanthropic, mould- 
ed by the precepts of Laharpe, had 
strongly imbued his mind with liberal 
principles, which shone forth in full 
and perhaps dangerous lustre when he 
was called on to act as the pacificator 
of the world after the fall of Paris. But 
subsequent experience convinced him 
of the extreme danger of prematurely 
transplanting the institutions of one 
country into another in a different stage 
of civilisation ; and Ms latter years were 
chiefly directed to objects of practical 
improvement, and the preparation of 
his subjects, by the extension of know- 
ledge and the firmness of government, 
for those privileges wMch, if suddenly 
conferred, would have involved in equal 
ruin his empire and himself. 

71. The first measures of his adminis- 
tration were eminently calculated to win 
that popularity which, notwithstand- 
ing the proverbial fickleness of the 
multitude, never afterwards forsook 
him. By a ukase, published on the- 
14th April, he restored to the nobility 
their privileges and prerogatives, such 
as they had been in the time of the 
Empress Catherine ; re-established the 
rights of municipalities ; abolished se- 
cret proceedings in criminal cases; 
awarded a general amnesty, and stop- 
ped all the state pijoseoutions which 
had been commenced. Indulgences were 
at the same time granted to the clergy, 
and measures taken to reopen those 
outletsfor the raw produce of the state, 
the closing of which had occasioned so 
much alarm. Independent of Ms letter 
to the King of England, the Emperor 
. wrote to Sir Hyde Parker, expressing 
an anxious wish to close with the ami- 
cable propositions made by the British 
government to Ms predecessor, provid- 
ed it could be done without violating 
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his engagements to his allies, and en- 
treating him in the mean time to sus- 
pend hostilities, and conveying the pleas- 
ing intelligence that orders hod been 
given that the British seamen Bent 
to prison by Paul were set at liberty. 
At the time when this letter arrived at 
the British fleet, Sir Hyde had not been 
recalled by the English ministry, and 
Nelson, wisely judging that the best 
way of forwarding a pacific negotiation 
was to support it by a hostile demon- 
stration, made sail with all his squadron 
to Carlscrona, whore, in answer to a 
message inquiring whether the Swedish 
government was willing to be included 
in the armistice concluded with Den- 
mark, he received an answer that they 
“could not listen to separate propo- 
sals, but would close with any equit- 
able offers made by Great Britain to 
the united northern powers/’ This 
reply, coupled with the well-known 
pacific inclinations of the courtof Stock- 
holm, led the English admiral to con- 
clude that he would experience no diffi- 
culty in arranging an accommodation 
with the whole Baltic states, if the dis- 
putes with the cabinet of St Petersburg 
could be adjusted; and therefore he 
proposed instantly to sail for Revel, 
where a large portion of the Russian 
fleet lay in an open bay, exposed to his 
attacks, and unable from the ice to 
maketheir escape. But Sir Hyde, who 
trusted that the death of Paul would 
immediately lead to a settlement of all 
the differences, insisted upon returning 
to Kioje bay, where he cast anchor, 
and remained till the 5th May, when 
he was recalled by the British govern- 
ment, and Nelson appointed to the 
command in chief. 

72. No sooner was Nelson the un- 
fettered master of ids own actions, than 
he set sail for the gulf of Finland. But 
when he arrived there, he found that 
in the interval the enemy had escaped ; 
they had cut through the ice in the 
mole, six feet thick, on the 3d May, 
and were now safe under the cannon of 
Oronstadt. Thither they were follow- 
ed by the indefatigable admiral, who 
saluted the forts when he approached, 
and wrote to the Emperor, congratu- 
lating him on his accession, and urging 


the irnmediaterelease of the British sub- 
jects and property. A friendly inter- 
course was immediately established be- 
tween the British admiral and the Rus- 
sian authorities ; but, as the Emperor 
expressed great uneasiness at the pre- 
sence of the English squadron, and it 
was evident that the negotiation would 
proceed more favourably if this cause 
of irritation was removed, Nelson stood 
out to sea, and proceeded down the 
Baltic, leaving only a brig to bring off 
the provisious which had been con- 
tracted for. This judicious and con- 
ciliatory conduct was met by a corre- 
sponding disposition on the pari of Rus- 
sia. When at anchor off Rostock, he 
received an answer to his letter to the 
Emperor, couched in the most flatter- 
ing terms, and containing the impor- 
tant intelligence, that the British ves- 
sels and crews* which had been detained 
wore ordered to be liberated. On his 
return to» Copenhagen, he found that 
the conduct of Denmark during his ab- 
sence hadjbeen actuated by very diffe- 
rent principles ; the most hostile pre- 
parations had been going forward, in 
defij&ice of th(* armistice; and ample 
grounds existed, if the English govern- 
ment had been so inclined, to renew 
hostilities, and utterly destroy what 
remained of the Danish naval power. 
But the death of Paul had dissolved 
the confederacy ; conciliatory measures 
werenow the most prudent course which 
could be adopted; and Nelson, wisely 
dissembling his resentment, proceeded 
to England to receive tb$ thanks of a 
gratefhl nation, whlbh his valour and 
skill had brought victorious out of a. 
state of unprecedented danger. 

73. The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St Helens to St Petersburg ; 
and soon after his arrival at that capi- 
tal, he signed a treaty as glorious to 
England as it was confirmatory of the 
correctness of the view she had taken 
off the law of nations in this great 
question. By this convention it was 
provided, “ That the right of search- 
ing merohint-ships belonging to. the* 
subjects of one of the contracting 
powers, and navigating under a ship 
of war of the 'same power, shall only 
be exercised by ships of war of the 
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belligerent party, and shall never ex- 
tend to the fitters-out of privateers or 
other vessels which do not belong to 
the imperial or royal fleet of their 
majesties, but which their subjects 
Bhall have fitted out for war ; that the 
effects on board neutral ships shall be 
free, with the exception of contraband 
of war gand of enemy's property ; and 
it is agreed not to comprise in the 
number of the latter the merchandise 
of the produce, growth, or manufac- 
ture of the countries at war, which 
should have been acquired by the sub- 
jects of the neutral power, and should 
be transported for their account.” And 
the contraband articles between the 
two powers were declared to be the 
same as those specified in the treaty 
10th February 1797 ; viz. “ cannons, 
mortal's, fire-arms, pistols, bombs, gre- 
nades, balls, bullets, firelocks, flints, 
matches, sulphur, helmets, pikes, 
swords, sword-belts, pouches, saddles 
and bridles, excepting such quantity 
of the Baid articles as may, be neces- 
sary for the defence of thg ship and 
crew.’* It was further provided, “that, 
in order to determine Nvhat shall be 
deemed a blockaded port, that deno- 
mination only is given to such a one 
where there is, by the disposition of 
the power which attacks it, with ships 
stationary or sufficiently near, an evi- 
dent danger in entering.** By this 
treaty the right of search Was placed 
upon its true footing ; it was divested 
of the circumstances most likely to oc- 
casion irritation in neutral vessels, and 
not stipulated in f&rour of either party 
as a new right, but merely recognised 
as a privilege already existing, neces- 
sarily inherent by the practice of mari- 
time states in every belligerent power, 
and subjected to such restraints as the 
enlarged experience of mankind had 
proved to be expedient. 

74. Napoleon has observed upon this 
agreement ; “ Europe beheld with as- 
tonishment this ignominious treaty 
signed by Russia, and whiph, by con- 
sequence, Denmark and Sweden were 
compelled to adopt 1 1 was equivalent 
to an admission of the sovereignty of 
the seas in the British parliament, and 
the slavery of all other states. This 


treaty was such that England could 
have desired nothing more, and a power 
of the third order would* have been 
ashamed to have signed it.” A stronger 
panegyric could not have been pro- 
nounced on this memorable conven- 
tion, so far as England is concerned, or 
a more valuable eulogium on the firm- 
ness of the cabinet and the intrepidity 
of the seamen by whom these impor- 
tant advantages had been secured. The 
First Consul early despatched Duroc 
to St Petersburg, to endeavour to coun- 
terbalance the influence of Great Bri- 
tain, and bring Alexander back to the 
footsteps of his predecessor; but though 
he received the most flattering recep- 
tion, he could effect nothing against 
the ascendancy of Nelson ; and the 
treaty was signed, to the universal joy 
of both nations. Duroc, however, re- 
ceived Boine compensation for his dis- 
appointment in diplomacy from the 
secret assurances he received from the 
Emperor of his admiration for the First 
Consul, and his anxious desire to re- 
establish friendly relations with France. 
Already were to be discerned symptoms 
of that impassioned admiration on the 
part of the Czar for Napoleon,* which 

* “ After the formal audiences, Duroc hod 
several private interviews, iu which Alex- 
ander affected to display his inmost thoughts 
to the representative of the First Consul. 
One day tho Emperor dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, taking him aside, seemed to ex- 
plain his feelings with the utmost freedom. 
‘I havo long been,* said he, ‘the friend of 
Franco. I admire your new leader : I ap- 
preciate what he has done to promote the 
tranquillity of his own countiy, and main- 
tain tho social order of Europe. It is not 
from my side that ho need fear the outbreak 
of a new war between the two empires. But 
let him second me, and cease to supply thoso 
jealous of his power with pretexts for en- 
mity. Y ou see that l Have made concessions 
—•l do not now sj>eak of Egypt. I prefer 
that it should belong to France ratber than 
to England ; and if, unfortunately, the Eng- 
lish should get possession of that country, I 
would unite with you in wresting it from 
them. I have given up Malta, in order to 
get rid of one of the difficulties which 
threatened the peace of Europe. No one ac- 
cuses the First Consul of endangering social 
order like your preceding governments; but 
he is accused of a desire to invade other 
states. Let him put an end to these diffi- 
culties, and in fhture the best possible un- 
derstanding will subsist botween us.’” — 
Thiebjs' (knmlat ct V Empire, iii. 15* 
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afterwards so deeply affectecTthe des- 
tinies of the world at Tilsit and Er- 
furth. ^ 

75. Sweden and Denmark were not 
expressjy included in the convention 
of the 17th June ; but they were com- 
pelled to follow the example of Russia. 
Unable of themselves to contend with 
the naval power of England, the anti- 
cipated loss of all their colonies, and 
the certainty of being deprived of their 
whole commerce, if they continued the 
contest, ultimately overcame the influ- 
ence of France, and the recollection of 
their recent wounds at Copenhagen. 
On the 20th May, a convention was 
agreed to by the Danish government, 
in virtue of which the city of Hamburg 
was, three days afterwards, evacuated 
by the Danish troops, and the free na- 
vigation of the Elbe restored ; on the 
19th, the embargo on British vessels 
had been taken off both in Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. These mea- 
sures were immediately met by corre- 
sponding steps on the part of the Brit- 
ish government; the embargo on all 
the ships of the Baltic powers in the 
harbours of Great Britain was raised ; 
and the expense both of putting it on 
and taking it off, as far as Danish ves- 
sels were concerned, defrayed by the 
English treasury. Prussia had been 
unwillingly drawn into the struggle, 
and took the first opportunity of escap- 
ing from its effects. Under the media- 
tion of Russia, an arrangement was con- 
cluded, by which the Prussian troops 
were to evacuate Hanover, and restore 
the free navigation of the Weser.* 

76. Thus was dissolved, in less than 
six months after it had been formed, 
the most formidable confederacy ever 

* After Nelson’s return, ho had a conver- 
sation with Mr Addington, then First Lord 
of the Treasury, on the battle of Copenhagen, 
which was highly interesting. “ The con- 
versation turned on the circumstance of Nel- 
son’s having continued the action after the 
admiral had made the signal of recall. , Mr 
Addington told him he was a bold man to 
diaregard tho orders of his superior : to 
which he replied that any one may be de- 
feated under ordinary circumstances, but 
that the man of real value was he who would 
ersevere under all risks, and under thb 
caviest responsibility. ’But,' be added, 
‘in the midst of it all I depended upon you ; 

VOL. V. 


arrayed against the English maritime 
power. Professedly contracted in order 
to secure the liberty of the seas, it was 
really directed against the grandeur 
and prosperity of Great Britain; breath- 
ing only the sentiments of freedom and 
justice, it was, in truth, intended to 
divide among the coalesced states the 
power and the ascendancy of p more 
fortunate rival The rapidity with 
which this powerful alliance was broken 
up by England, toward the conclusion 
of a long and burdensome war, and 
when her people were labouring under 
the combined pressure of Bevere want 
and diminished employment, is one of 
the most remarkable features of this 
memorable con lest; and, perhaps more 
than any other, characteristic of the 
vast ascendancy, moral as well as poli- 
tical, which she has acquired among 
the other natAms of the world. It is 
in vain to say, the dissolution of the 
confederate was owing to the death of 
Paul The revolution at St Peters- 
burg was itself the result of the influ- 
ence of Great Britain; of that vast 
commerce, which had made her inter- 
cour& eBsentiaPto the very existence of 
the most haughty Continental states ; 
and that moral sway, which ranged 
under her banners the most powerful 
and important classes of distant na- 
tions. 

77. The conduct of the British gov- 
ernment and people, during this trying 
crisis, was a model of firmness and mo- 
deration, and was deservedly crowned 
by one of the most gloriqus triumphs 
recorded in their history. Disdaining 
to submit to the menaces even of com- 
bined Europe, they boldly fronted the 
danger ; anticipated by the rapidity of 

for I knew that, happen what might, if I did 
my duty you would stand by me.’ "-—Pel- 
lew's Life of Lord Sidmovth, i. 466 -This 
mutual confidence of minister and comman- 
der was not misplaced ; for among Mr Ad- 
dington’s many excellent qualities, none was 
more worthy of admiration than the reso- 
lute moral courage Which made him on all 
occasions support an inferior functionary, if 
acting bona fide, though with doubtful pru- 
dence, in the discharge of duty. A memor- t 
able instance of this occurred in his instan- 
taneous approval, as home secretary, of the 
conduct of the yeomanry at Peterloo near 
Manchester, in 1619. 

I * 
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their movements the junction of their 
adversaries, paralysed by the thunder 
of their arms the first of their oppo- 
nents! and at the same time holding 
out the olive branch, succeeded in de- 
taching the greatest power from the 
confederacy, and ultimately dissolving 
it, without the abandonment of one 
principle for which the war had been 
undertaken. The convention of 17th 
June fixed the maritime question upon 
its true basis ; it arrogated no peculiar | 


privilege to Great Britain, subjected to 
no exclusive humiliation the neutral 
states ; but, prescribing oqe equal rule 
for all belligerent powers, and impos- 
ing one equal obligation upon«all neu- 
trals, settled the right of search and 
blockade upon that equitable looting, 
which, alike obligatory upon England 
and inferior nations, must ever remain 
the law of the Beas, while ambition 
and revenge continue to desolate the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


EXPEDITION TO EGYPT— CONCLUSION 

• 

1. When Napoleon quitted the 
Egyptian shores and the cageer of Asi- 
atic glory, to follow his fortunes on the 
theatre of Europe, he left Kleber in 
the command of the arAy, and address- 
ed to him a long letter, containing 
minute directions for the regulation of 
his conduct in all possible emergencies 
which might occur. As it was evident 
that the victory of the Nile had com- 
pletely cut off all chance of maintain- 
ing a regular intercourse with France, 
and it was therefore more than pro- 
bable that the Egyptian army would 
be compellechto capitulate, he distinctly 
authorised his sublessor to conclude a 
convention for the evacuation of Egypt, 
provided only that he received no suc- 
cours or assistance from* France during 
the following year* and the deaths by 
the plague should amount to above 
fifteen hundred persons. Immediately 
after being invested with the command, 
Kleber wrote a letter to the Directory, 
in which he gave the most desponding 
view of the situation of the army ; as- 
serted that it was reduced to half its 
• former amount ; was destitute of every- 
thing, and in the lowest Btate of de- 
pression; that the manufactories of 
powder and arms had totally failed; 
that" no resources existed^ to ‘replace 
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the stores which had been expended ; 
that General Buonaparte, so far from 
leaving any money behind him to main- 
tain the troops, had bequeathed to them 
only a debt of twelve millions of francs 
(£480,000), being more than a year’s 
revenue of the province ; that the sol- 
diers were four millions (£160,000) in 
arrear of their pay; that the Mame- 
lukes were dispersed, not destroyed; 
and that the Grand Vizier and Djezzar 
Pasha were at Acre at the head of thirty 
thousand men. He concluded in these 
terms , — " Such are, Citizen Directors, 
the circumstances under which General 
Buonaparte has laid upon me the enor- 
mous burden of the Army of the East. 
He saw the fatal crisis was approach- 
mg; your orders doubtless prevented 
him from attempting to surmount it. 
That the crisis was* at hand is attested 
equally by his letters, his instructions, 
his negotiations. It is notorious to 
all the world, and unhappily as well 
known to our enemies as to the French 
in Egypt. In these circumstances, I 
think the best thing I can do is to con- 
tinue the negotiations commenced by 
Buonaparte, even if this should lead to 
no other result than the gaining time. 
I have annexed the letter I have writ- 
ten to the Grand Vizier, sending him 
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nt the same time the duplicate of that I waves, was seen by the English pursu- 


of Buonaparte.”* 

2. That this letter contained an ex- 
aggerated picture of the circumstances 
and sufferings of the army, is abun- 
dantly proved by the condition in 
which it was found by the English 
troops, when they landed at Alexan- 
dria eighteen months afterwards. In 
truth, Kleber wrote under a bitter feel- 
ing of irritation at Napoleon for having 
deserted the Egyptian army ; and his 
letter is tinged by these gloomy colours 
in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the country 
of their banishment. It fell into the 
hands of the English daring its passage 
across the Mediterranean, in a curious 
way. The vessel in which it was con- 
veyed being chased by the English 
cruisers, the captain threw the packet 
containing the despatches overboard; 
but it floated on the surface of the 

* The letter which Napoleon had address- 
ed to the Grand Vizier previous to his de- 
parture from the East, is oue of the most cha- 
racteristic of all his compositions. “Alas!” 
said ho, “why are the Sublime Porte and 
the Fronch nation, after having been friends 
for so many years, now at war with each 
other ? Your excellency cannot be ignorant 
that the French nation has over been warm- 
ly attached to the Sublime Porte. Endowed 
as you r excellency is with the moBt distin- 
guished talents, it cannot have escaped your 
penetration, that the Austrians and Russians 
arc united in a perpetual league against the 
Turkish empire, and that the French, on the 
other hand, have done everything in their 
power to arrest their wicked designs. Your 
excellency knows that tbc Russians are the 
enemies of tho 'Mussulman faith ; and that 
the Emporor Paul, as Grand Master of Malta, 
has solemnly sworn enmity to the race of 
Osmanlis. The French, on the other hand, 
have abolished the order of Malta, given 
liberty to the Mahometan prisoners detained 
in that fortress, and profess the same belief 
as themBolves, * That there is no God but the 
true God.' Is it not strange, then, that the 
Sublime Porte should declare war on the 
French, its real and sincere friends, and con- 
tract alliance with the Russians and Germans, 
its implacable enemies? 

“ As long as the French were of the sect 
of the Messiah, they were the friends of the 
Sublime Porto ; nevertheless that power de- 
clares war against them. This has arisen 
from the error into which the courts of Eng- 
land and Russia have led tho Turkish Divan. 
We had informed it by letter of our intended 
expedition into Arabia; but these courts 
found means to intercept and suppress ohr 
letters ; and although X had proved to the 


ers, and picked up. It was forwarded 
directly to London, and contributed in 
no small degree to confirm the British 
cabinet in their resolution to send an 
expedition to Egypt It was after- 
wards, sent by them to the First Con- 
sul, after his accession to supreme 
authority; aud it is not the least 
honourable trait in that great man's 
character, that he made allowance for 
the influence of the desponding feelings 
which he had so repeatedly witnessed 
in the Egyptian officers, and never 
sought to revenge upon his absent lieu- 
tenant the depreciatory expressions 
which, in an official despatch to govern- 
ment, he had* used in. reference to 
himself. 

3. But although Kleber, under the 
influence of tjiese gloomy views, ad- 
dressed proposals of accommodation to 
the Grand Vizier, he made the most 

• 

Sublime Porte that the French Republic, far 
from wishing to deprive it of any part of its 
dominions, had not even the smallest inten- 
tion of making war on it, his most glorious 
majesty, Sultan $elim, gave credit to tho 
English, and with unaccountable precipitance 
declared war on the French, his ancient allies. 
Though informed of this war, X despatched 
an ambassador to avert it ; but he was seized 
and thrown into prison, and 1 was obliged, 
in spite of myself, to cross the desert and 
carry the war into Syria. 

“Though my army is as innumerable os 
the sands of the sea, full of courage ; though 
I have fortresses and castles, of prodigious 
strength; though I have no fear or appre- 
hension of any sort ; yet, out of commisera- 
tion to the human race, and, above all, from 
a desire to be reunited to th^first and moat 
faithful of our allies, th^rSultan Selim, I now 
make known my disposition for peace. If 
you wish to have Egypt, tell me so. France 
never entertained an idea of taking it out of 
tho hands of the Sublime Porte and swallow- 
ing it up. Give authority to your minister 
who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt 
with full powers, mid all shall be arranged 
without animosity, and agreeably to out 
desires.” 

Under such a specious guise did Napoleon 
conceal his ambitious designs on the East ; 
his resolution, so early formed and steadily 
adhered to, of making Egypt a French colony ; 
his unprovoked seizure of that country while 
at peace with*the Ottoman empire, and his 
attempt, which, but for the repulse at Acre, 
would in all probability have succeeded, of 
revolutionising the whole of Asia Minor, and 
mounting himself on the throne of Constan- 
tine.— 8oe the Original Letter in Ann. Meg. 
1800 , 218, 219. 
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vigorous preparations to repel the at- 
tack with which he was threatened by 
the Ottoman army. The greater part 
of the French troops'were stationed at 
El-Arish and the eastern frontier, to 
watch the motions of the Syrian host, 
while six thousand „ were scattered 
along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the 
Mamelukes, and guard the sea-coast 
from Turkish invasion. Encouraged 
by the approach of the Grand Vizier's 
army, the indefatigable Mourad Bey 
again issued from the desert, at the 
head of two thousand Mamelukes ; but 
he was attacked by Desaix, early in 
August, at Syout, and obliged to fall 
back. Following up tfis success, the 
French general mounted his infantry 
on dromedaries, and, at the head of a 
chosen band, pursued jhe Mameluke 
chief into his furthest recesses. The 
latter, conceiving ho had only to deal 
with horsemen, charged th^ attacking 
column with great impetuosity; but 
the cavaliers instantly dismounted, 
placed their dromedaries in the centre, 
and formed a square, % with the /rent 
rank kueeling, as at the battle of the 
Pyramids. The Mamelukes were re- 
ceived with the murderous rolling fire 
of Sultaun Kebir, and, after charging 
repeatedly on every side, they fled in 
disorder into the desert, and did not 
again appear on the theatre of Egyp- 
tian warfare. 

4. The Turkish army which Napo- 
leon destroyed at Aboukir, was but the 
advanced guffrd ojthe vast force which 
the Sublime Pom had collected to re- 
cover Egypt from the Republican arms. 
Their main body, consi^ing of twenty 
thousand Janizaries and regular sol- 
diers, and twenty-five thousand irre- 
gular troops, arrived in theend of Octo- 
ber in the neighbourhood of Gaza, on 
the confines of the desert which sepa- 
rates Syria from Egypt, At the same 
time a corps of eight thousand Jani- 
zaries, under the convoy of Sir Sidney 
Smith, made their appeaij&nce at the 
• mputh of the Nile, to effect a diversion 
in that quarter. The leading division, 
consisting of four thousand men, land- 
ed, and soon became masters of the 
tower of Bogaz, at the entrance of one 
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of its branches, where they immedi- 
ately began to fortify themselves ; but 
before their works had made any pro- 
gress they were attacked by General 
Verdier, at 'the head of a thousand 
French, routed, and driven into the 
sea, with the loss of five pieces of can* 
non, and all their standards. 

6. Relieved by this decisive victory 
from all apprehensions in that quarter, 
Kleber turned his whole attention to 
the great array which was approaching 
from the Syrian desert. The check at 
the mouth of the Nile rendered, the 
Grand Vizier more disposed to enter 
into negotiations ; while the declining 
numbers and desponding spirits of the 
French rendered them desirous on any 
terms to extricate themselves from a 
hopeless banishment, a lid revisit then- 
beloved country. Napoleon had made 
proposals for an accommodation so 
early as 17th August; and Sir Sidney 
Smith had warned Kleber that, in virtue 
of the treaty 5th January, 1799, Turkey 
could no longer make peace with France, 
except in concert with Russia and 
Great Britain, An unexpected reverse 
I facilitated the negotiations — the Grand 
Vizier, having crossed the desert, laid 
siege to El-Arish. The operations were 
conducted by Major Douglas and other 
British officers ; and the fort was car- 
ried, during a tumult of insubordina- 
tion on the part of the garrison, on the 
29th December. After their means of 
defence were exhausted, the garrison 
capitulated ; but the terms were disre- 
garded by the unruly croWd of Mussul- 
mans, and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the British officers, above three hun- 
dred French were barbarously put to 
the sword. The capture of this strong- 
hold, which Napoleon termed one of 
the keys of Egypt* and the proof it 
afforded of the degree to which the 
spirit of the troops bad been shaken, 
had a powerful effect in accelerating 
the negotiations ; and a convention was 
signed at El-Arish about a month 
afterwards, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that the French array should re- 
turn to Europe with its arms and bag- 
gage, on board its own vessels, or those 
furnished by the Turkish authorities ; 
that all the fortresses of Egypt, with 
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the exception of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
and Aboukir, where the army was to 
embark, shftuld be surrendered within 
forty-fire days ; that the prisoners on 
both sides* should be given up, and that 
the Grand Vizier Bhould pay £120,000 
during the three months that the eva- 
cuation was going forward. 

6. This convention was not signed by 
the British admiral, Sir Sidney Smith ; 
nor was he vested either with express 
authority to conclude such a treaty, nor 
with such a command as necessarily im- 
plied a ‘power to do so. It was, how- 
ever, entered into with his concurrence 
and approbation, and, like a man of 
honour, he felt himself as much bound 
to see it carried into effect as if his sig- 
nature had been affixed to the instru- 
ment. But the British government had, 
six weeks before, sent out orders to 
Lord Keith, commanding the English 
fleet in the Mediterranean, not to con- 
sent to any treaty in which it was not 
stipulated that the French army were 
to be prisoners of war ; and Lord Keith, 
on the 8th January, a fortnight before 
the convention of El-Arish was signed, 
had sent a letter from Minorca to BJle- 
ber, warning him, that any vessels 
having on board French troops, retum- 

* The Continental historians of every de- 
scription are loud m their abuse of the Brit- 
ish government for what they call its bad faith 
in refusing to ratify the convention of El- 
Arish. The smallest attention to dates must 
be sufficient to prove that thoso, censures are 
totally destitute of foundation. The conven- 
tion was signed at Et-Ariah on 24th Janu- 
ary 1800, and Lord Keith's letter, announ- 
cing that the British government would agree 
to no capitulation, was -dated Minorca, 8th 
January 1800, or /sixteen days before the signa- 
ture of the treaty . This letter was founded on 
instructions sent out by the British cabinet 
to Lord Keith, dated V7th December, in con- 
sequence of the intercepted letters of Kieber, 
which had fallen into their hands immedi- 
ately after Napoleon's return. Kieber no 
sooner received Lord Keith’s letter than he 
resumed hostilities* and fought the battle of 
Heliopolis with his wonted preoipitance, 
without once reflecting on the fact, that the 
letter on which he founded so much was 
written, not only long before intelligence of | 
tlie treaty had reached England, but from 
Minorca, sixteen days before the treaty itself was 
signed. “No sooner, however," said Mr Pitt 
iu his place in parliament, “ was it known in 
England that the French general had the 
faith of a British officer pledged to him, and 
was disposed to act upon it, than instructions 


ing home in virtue of a capitulation, 
other than an unconditional surrender, 
would be made prisoners of war.* No 
sooner was this letter received by Gen- 
eral Kieber, in February following, 
than he was filled with indignation, 
despatched instant orders to put a stop 
to the evacuation of the country, which 
had commenced, and resolved to re- 
sume hostilities. In an animated pro- 
clamation to his troopB, he declared : 

“ Soldiers ! we can only answer such 
insolence by victories — prepare to com- 
bat/* This announcement was received 
with loud shouts by the soldiers, who 
had already become highly dissatisfied 
at the humiliating convention which 
had been concluded, and they joyfully 
prepared to forget all their cares in the 
excitement of battle. 

7. Kieber cfrew up his army, which 
had now arrived from all parts of Egypt, 
and was twelve thousand strong, by 
moonlight, on the night of 19th March, 
in four squares, in the plain of Koubbe, 
in front of*the ruins of Heliopolis. The 
heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, 
and <he brigh tf rays of the Queen of 
night, which poured through the un- 
clouded vault, enabled them to perform 
the movement with precision ; though 

were sent out to have the convention execut- 
ed, though the officer in question had, in fact, 
no authority to sign it." Orders, accordingly, 
wore sent out to execute the treaty, and they 
arrived in Egypt in May 1800, long after the 
battle of Heliopolis ; and Kieber had consent- 
ed to a renewal of tho treaty, when it was in- 
terrupted by his assassination at Grand Cairo, 
on 14th June 1800. SlriUdnoy Smith had no 
authority to agree to the convention, nor was 
be the commanding officer on the station, m 
whom that power necessarily resided, but a 
iriero commodore iu command of a ship of tho 
line and two frigates— Lord Keith being at 
the head, of the squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean. This conduct, in agreeing, contrary 
to their obvious interests, to restore to France 
a powerful veteran army, irrecoverably sepa- 
rated from the Republic at the very time 
when it most stood in need of its assistance, 
in consequence of a convention acceded to, 
without authority, by a subordinate officer, 
is the strongest instance of the good faith of 
the British cabinet ; and affords a striking 
contrast to the conduct of Napoleon soon 
after, in revising to ratify the armistice of 
Treviso, concluded with full powers by his 
general, Brune— -a proceeding which tho 
French historians mention, not only without 
disapprobation, hot with manifest satisfac- 
tion,— dnn. Jicg. 1800, 220; and Nap. h. 13 1. 
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the light was too feeble to permit the 
enemy to perceive what was going for- 
ward. 

Homines, volucrcaque, ferasque 

Bolvorat altaquics : nullocum imirmure scpes 
Imuioteeque silent froados : eilet burn Idas atir: 
Sidera sola mioant* 

In front were stationed the four 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, 
and the cavalry in the intervals. Com- 
panies of grenadiers doubled the cor- 
ners of each square, and were ready to be 
employed either in resisting an attack 
or in offensive movements. Order, 
silence, and regularity prevailed in the 
European army : the solemnity of the 
occasion had subdued the usual viva- 
city of the French character; they felt 
that the moment had arrived when they 
must either conquer or die. The Turks, 
on the other hand, were Aicamped, after 
the manner of Asiatics, in confused 
masses, in the neighbourhtod of El- 
Hanka ; six thousand Janizaries lay in 
the village of Matarieh, where they had 
thrown up some rude fortifications; 
their numerous cavalry, with the Ma- 
melukes of Ibrahim Bey, extended on 
the right of that advanced guard as far 
as the banks of the Nile. Their whole 
force amounted to nearly fifty thousand 
men ; but more than half of this array 
consisted of irregulars, upon whom little 
reliance was to be placed ; and the situa- 
tion of the regular corps in the village 
suggested the hope that they might be 
cut off before the remainder of the 
army could aome up to their support. 

8. For this pufjbose, General Friant 
advanced before daybreak straight to- 
wards that village ; while Reyuier, with 
his division, moved forward in front of 
the ruins of Heliopolis, to cut off the 
communication between their detached 
corps and the bulk of the Turkish army. 
No sooner did the Janizaries perceive 
that the enemy were approaching their 
intrenchments, than they sallied forth 
with their redoubtable scimitars in their 
hands, and commenced a furious attack 
« on. the French squares. *But Asiatic 

* " Bound sleep has now relaxed the nerves 
of both men and birds, and beasts; the 
hedges and the motionless foliage are still 
without any noise; the dewy air is still ; the 
stars alone arc twinkling Ovid, Metamor- 
pfmes, vii. 185. 


valour could effect nothing against Eu- 
ropean steadiness and discipline; the 
Ottomans were received in front by a 
murderous rolling fire, and charged at 
the same time, while disordered oy their 
rush forward, in flank. In a few min- 
utes they were mown down and de- 
stroyed, the ditches filled by their 
wounded fugitives, and over the breath- 
ing and bleeding mass the French gre- 
nadiers pressed on and sealed the works. 
Instantly the camp of the Janizaries 
was carried ; cannon, ammunition, tents, 
all fell into the hands of the victors ; 
and the small remnant who fled to- 
wards the main army were Bwept away 
by the fire of Friant’ s division, or cut 
down by the charges of the French 
cavalry. 

9. The Grand Vizier no sooner saw 
his advanced guard destroyed, than ho 
moved forward with his whole army to 
avenge their loss. The French were re- 
posing after the fatigues of their first 
onset, when the rays of the nowly-risen 
sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust 
in the east: It was the Ottoman army, 
still forty thousand strong, which was 
approaching to trample under their 
horses* hoofs the diminutive band of 
Franks who had dared to await their 
charge. Immediately the French order 
of battle was formed ; the troops were 
drawn up in squares — Friant on the 
left, Reynier on the right; the gnnB 
were advanced into the intervals be- 
tween the masses ; the cavalry remain- 
ed close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity 
ocourred. The cannonade soon became 
extremely warm on both sides ; but the 
balls of the Ottomans, ill directed, flew 
over the heads of the Republicans, while 
their artillery unis fapidly dismounted 
by the well-directed fire of their adver- 
saries, and even the Grand Vizier’s Btaff 
was melting away under the deadly 
tempest of shot. Tom to pieces by the 
hail-storm of bullets, which their undis- 
ciplined valour was ill qualified to bear, 
the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge. 

10. The concentration of their stand- 
ards along their whole line gave the 
French warning that it was approach- 
ing. Soon a cloud of dust filled the 
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sky ; tlx© earth trembled as if shaken forward at the capital They instantly 
by an earthquake, and the roar of despatched a corps at midnight, which, 
twenty thousand horsemen at full speed traversing the desert by starlight, ar- 
was enough to have struck terror into rived in time to rescue the brave gar- 
th© most dauntless breasts. But no- rison from their perilous situation, 
thing could break the firm array of the Kleber at the same time pursued the 
Republicans. As the enemy approach- broken army to Balbeis, which sur- 
ed, they were received by a terrible dis; rendered, though strongly garrisoned, 
charge of grape-shot ; tneir front rank at the first summons ; and so<Jn after, 
almost all fell under the fatal storm — the Grand Vizier, abandoning all his 
the rear wheeled about and fled ; and artillery, baggage, and ammunition, re- 
in a few minutes the mighty array had tired across the desert, actively pursued 
disappeared, without a single musket by the Arabs, and his mighty host Was 
having been fired by the French in- speedily reduoed to a slender train of 
fantry. The Vizier rallied his troops, followers. 

and brought them up again to the at- 12. The Turks under Ibrahim Bey, 
tack ; but they were unable to break who had be^n detached to Cairo, 
those flaming citadels, from which a agreed to evacuate the town when they 
devouring fire issued on every side, were informed of the result of the 
Surrounded by an innumerable multi- battle of Heliopolis ; but it was found 
tude, not one of the balls from the impracticable* to bring the insurgent 
French squares fell without effect ; in population to terms of surrender, and 
a short time the carnage became in- it was necessary, at all hazards, to strike 
tolerable, and the Ottomans fled in in- terror into the country by a Sanguinary 
describable confusion towards the de- example near the capital. Boulak, a 
sei-t. Kleber, following up his success, fortified sfiburb of Cairo, was surround- 
advanced rapidly to El-Hanka: the ed, and, the inhabitants having refused 
Turks fled the moment the French to capitulate, it was carried by storm, 
bayonets appeared ; the whole army and every soul within the walk put to 
pressed forward, and before nightfall the sword. The French troops, who 
they had made themselves masters of came back from the pursuit of the Grand 
the Ottoman camp, and reposed in the Vizier, soon after surrounded the city 
splendid tents where the luxury of the of Cairo, and summoned it to surren- 
East had displayed all its magnificence, der. A refusal having been returned, 
11. Wlxile these important events a severe bombardment and cannonade 
were going forward in the plain of He- were kept np for some hours, until 
liopolis, the garrison of Cairo was re- several practicable breaches were made, 
duced to the last extremity. Two thou- when a general assault took place. In 
sand men had been left in that city, un- vain the Mussulman# defended the walls 
der the comm^of Generals Verdier with the courage which they have so 
aud ZayoucheMfeth orders, if a gen- often displayed in similar situations ; 
era! iusurrection^feoke out, to retire after a bloody contest the French en- 
into the forts which had been con- tered on all sides, and a desperate 
structed to overage its turbulent po- struggle took place in the streets and 
puiation. A corps 'of Mamelukes and houses, which was only terminated by 
Turks was detached during the battle, the approach of night. On the follow- 
and by a circuitous route reached Cairo, ing morning, however, the Turkish 
where it excited a revolt The French leaders, seeing their defences forced, 
were shut up in the forts, and it was and being apprehensive of meeting with 
only by a vigorous defence that they the fate of Boulak if the resistance was 
maintained themselves against the fu- any longer continued, made offer* of 
rious attacks of the Mussulmans. When capitulation ; and Kleber, delighted at 
the firing had ceased on the plain of the prospect of terminating so bloody 
Heliopolis, the sound of a distant can- a strife, granted them favourable terms, 
nonade, in the direction of Cairo, in- Soon after, the, Turkish division which 
formed the victoni of what was going had entered Cairo took the route of the 
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desert, escorted by the French troops, minion was mole firmly established 
and the insurgents of the capital pur- than it had ever been since the disas- 
chased their lives by consenting to an trous expedition into Syri£ 
enormous contribution. At the same 14. It was in the midst of these pa- 
time the Turks who had landed in the cific labours, and when he was just be- 
Delta were driven into Damietta, where ginning to reap the fruits of his intro- 
they surrendered to General Belliard ; pidity and judicious conduct, that Kle* 
and Mourad Bey, seeing all hope at on ber was cut off by an obscure assassin, 
end, concluded an honourable oonven- named Souleyman. This fanatic was sti- 
tion with Kleber, in virtue of which he mulated to the atrocious act by religious 
was permitted to retain the command conviction, and the prospect of obtain- 
of Upper Egypt. Within a month after ing a sum of money to liberate his 
the battle of Heliopolis, the crisis was father, who was in confinement. He 
entirely surmounted, and the French remained a month in Cairo, watching 
had quietly resumed possession of all his opportunity, and at length conceal- 
their conquests. ed himself in a ciBtera in the garden 

13. This great victory^coxnpletely re- of the palace which the general occu- 
establiahed the French affairs on the pied, and, darting out upon him as he 
banks of the Nile. The troopB, recent- walked with an architect, stabbed him 
ly so gloomy and depressed, returned to the heart. The assassin was brought 
to their quarters joyous find triumph- before a military commission, and or- 
ant ; the stores and ammunition were dered to be impaled alive — a shocking 
repaired from the spoils of the defeated punishment, disgraceful to the French 
army ; the booty obtained bty the sol- generals, and in no degree justified 
diers was immense, and from the con- either by the atrocity of his crime, or 
tributions levied on the tebellious the .customs of the coiintiy where it 
cities funds were obtained to clothe and was perpetrated. Even murder is no 
equip the whole army anew. Animat- excuse for torture ; and it is the duty 
ed by victory, the soldiers ceased to of civilised nations to give an example 
pine for a return to France : they form- of justice to barbarous, not to imitate 
ed connections with Asiatic women, their savage customs. The frightful 
homes arose, and the endearments of punishment was endured with un- 
domestic life began to be felt in that shrinking fortitude for three days to- 
remote station. Cairo expiated its of- gether, the criminal evincing alike in 
fence by a contribution of twelve mil- his examinations and his last moments 
lionfrancs,or£480,000; the other towns a mixture of fanatical spirit and filial 
paid in the same proportion ; and from piety, which would be deemed incred- 
the money thus acquired means were ible if it had not occurred in real life, 
obtained, not bnly discharge all the 15. The premature death of this dis- 
arrears due to the troops, but to re- tinguished general was a clap of thun- 
mount the cavalry and artillery, restore der to the Egyptian army, and was 
the hospitals, and replace* all the other attended with important effects upon 
establishments requisite for the com- the issue of the war. He had formed 
fort of the 1 soldiers. Such was the af- many important designs for tho regu- 
flueuce which prevailed at headquar- lation of the colony, which, if they 
ters, that Kleber was enabled to make could have been carried into effect, 
his captives participate in his good for- might perhaps have long preserved that 
tune ; and, by promising half-pay to important acquisition to the French 
the Turks made prisoners at Aboukir empire. It was his intention to have 
and Heliopolis, recruited his army by distributed the lands of the conquered 
a crowd of active horsemen, anxious to country among his soldiers, after the 
da&re in the fortunes of the victorious manner of the Romans; to have enlisted 
army. The Egyptians, confounded by the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts ex- 
the astonishing successes of the French, tens! vely in his service ; disciplined them 
quietly resigned themselves to a fate after the 'Western fashion; and on the 
which seemed inevitable, and their do- stock of a formidable European infan- 
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try engrafted the fij% and celerity of 
the Asiatic horse. These designs were 
calculated uhquestionably to have form- 
ed a native force on the banks of the 
Nile, Which might in time have rival- 
led that which England has brought to 
such perfection on the plains of Ben- 
gal ; and the revenue of Egypt, under 
a regular government, would soon have 
been equal to the support of thirty or 
forty thousand auxiliary troops of that 
description;* But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, by these or any other mea- 
sures, it would have been possible to 
have preserved this colony while Eng- 
land held Malta, and retained the com- 
mand of the sea, if she were resolutely 
bent upon rescuing it from the hands 
of France. Nor has the result of the 
establishment of the French at a sub- 
sequent period in Algiers warranted the 
belief that their genius is adapted for 
colonisation, or that any durable bene- 
fit either to themselves or others is to 
arise from their conquests in the East 
16. Upon Kleber’s death, Menou, the 
governor of Cairo, and the oldest of the 
generals of division, assumed the com- 
mand. Intoxicated wi$i the prosperity 
of his situation, and earned away by the 
idea that he would succeed in amalga- 
mating the French and Egyptians, so 
as to render them proof against any 
foreign attacks, he declined all steps 
towards an accommodation, rejected the 
new overtures of the Grand Yizier to 
evacuate the country at the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and refused to 
listen to the proposals of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who was now empowered by 
his government to carry into effect the 
previously unauthorised convention of 
El-Ariah. At the same time he exas- 
perated the inhabitants by the impo- 
sition of additional imposts to meet the 
expenses of government, which had in- 
creased four hundred thousand francs 
(£16,000) a-month since the death of 
his predecessor; and vainly flattered 
himself that, by assuming the title of 
Abdallah (the servant of God), wear- 
ing the oriental costume, marrying a 
* The revenue obtained by Menou from 
Egypt, even after all the disasters of the war, 
amounted to twenty-ono million francs, or 
£840,000. The present Pasha has raised it 
to £2,600,000 .— IUyxukh, 122. 


Turkish wife, and embracing the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, which he publicly did, 
he would succeed in maintaining the 
country against the united hostility of 
the Turks and EngliBh.t 

17. But the time was now approach- 
ing when the Republicans were to pay 
dear for their resolution to maintain 
themselves in Egypt, and that glorious 
train of military triumphs was to com- 
mence which was destined to throw 
into the shade the disasters of former 

t The admission of the French themselves 
will show with whom the blame of resiling 
from the convention of El-Arish really rests, 
Tho convention was signed at Kl-Arish on 
January ?4, 1800 ,* and Lord Keith's letter, 
announcing that be could agree to no capitu- 
lation, was dated Minorca, January &th, moro 
than a fortnight before the convention was 
signed, founded on orders dated 15th Decem- 
ber 1799, from the British government. Sir 
Sidney Smith, #>u the 21st February 1800, 
stated in a letter to General Klebor, that he 
had received such instructions as prevented 
him from a$quiescirig*u the Convention of El- 
Arish. He adds. “ You will observetbat the 
despatches I enclose are of old date ( 1st Janu- 
ary), written after orders transmitted from 
London on the 15<fc dr 17th December, evi- 
dently dictated by the idea that you were 
about to treat separately with the Turks, and 
to prevent the execution of any measure con- 
trary to our treaty of alliance. But now that 
my government is bettor informed, and that 
tho convention* is really ratified, I have not 
thesjightest doubt that the restriction against 
the execution of the treaty will be removed 
before the arrival of the transports.” In this 
expectation of what he might expect from 
tho probity of the English cabinet. Sir Sidney 
was not mistaken ; for Mr Pitt stated in par- 
liament, that though they had previously re- 
solved to agree to no treaty between the 
Turks and French, in which the latter did 
not surrender as of war, yet, “ the 

moment we found ttmtaqonvontion had beeq 
assented to by a Brifish officer, though we 
disapproved of it, we sent orders to conform 
to it Lord Keitfi communicated tho previous 
orders he had received, not only to the Turks, 
but to the Fronch on the aamo day ; but the ' 
English did nothing to dissolve the treaty; 
the French broke the armistice,’ and the battle 
of Heliopolis was the consequence. These 
orders to ratify tho treaty as soon as they 
had heard it had been assented toby an Eng- 
lish officer, arrived in due time in Egypt, 
and were communicated by Sir Sidney Smith 
to General Menou. Let us hear his conduct 
from the mouth of General Rcynier. “ On 
tho 9th Meslidor (22d August) Mr Wright, 
lieutenant on board the Tiger, arrived with s 
flag of truce from tho desert, with despatches 
from the Grand Vizier and Sir Sidney Smith. 
He announced that England hod given to 
him the authority necessary to carry into 
execution the treaty of El-Ariah. He had 
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years, and terminate in the final over- 
throw of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo. The British government no 
aooner received intelligence of the re- 
solution of Menou to decline the exe- 
cution of the convention of El-Arish, 
than they put in motion all their re- 
sources to effect the expulsion of the 
Frenchffrom the important settlement 
they had conquered. For this pur- 
pose their ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, Lord Elgin, received orders to 
use his utmost efforts to induce the 
Turks to make a grand exertion, in 
conjunction with the forces of Great 
Britain : the corps of Abercromby, so 
long condemned to hugtful inactivity 
in the Mediterranean, was to bear the 
brunt of the contest ; and an English 
expedition from India received orders 
to ascend the Red Sea, cqpss the desert, 
descend by the waters of the Nile, and 
display their standards on the shores 
of Alexandria. The merit of this plan, 
and of the whole expedition to Egypt, 
belongs to Lord Melville, Who singly 
at first supported it in the cabinet, till 
the vigorous mind of George IIL £ave 
it the weight of his sanction. * So great 
and extensive a project had never been 
formed by any nation, ancient or mo- 
dern ; and it was not the least mar- 
vellous circumstance of this eventful 
period, that a remote province of the 
Roman empire should have assembled 
at the foot of the Pyramids the forces 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa in one com- 
bined enterprise, and brought to the 
shores .of th«f Nil^iribes unknown to 
the arms of Caesar and Alexander. 

presented himself at Alexandria, but was re- 
fused admittance, and he had come round by 
the desert. He had endeavoured to induce 
the troops to revolt against the genorals who 
refused to lead them back to France. He 
was sent back . “ And this is what the French 
called the British want of fiuth in refusing to 
ratify the treaty of El-Arish I and yet their 
declamations on this subject received fre- 
quent and able support from the Opposition 
in the English parliament.— Earl Debates, 
xxxv. 595, 598, and I486, 1438. 

4 Pblmw’S life of Sidraouth, 1 393.— Sub- 
sequently George III. proposed, on one oc- 
casion, the health of lord Melville, as ‘‘the 
minister who had at first, in opposition to 
the opinion of the whole cabinet, suggested 
and supported the expedition to Egypt." — 
EtrsonaL knowledge. 


18. Agreeably^) this plan, the corps 
of Sib Ralph Abekcbomby, which had 
so loug been tossed about By the winds 
in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediter- 
ranean sea, set sail from Malta tm 10th 
December, and after a tedious voyage 
of six weeks, and remounting two hun- 
dred of its cavajry with Turkish horse, 
arrived at Mawnoriptf, in the Levant 
in the beginning of February, Eight 
thousand men, under Sir David Baird, 
wei% ready to embark at Bombay at 
thessame time, and proceed by the Red 
Sea to Suez ; while the army of the 
Grand Vizier, which had been rein- 
forced since its late disasters, was to 
break up from Acre, and again cpfiss 
the desert which separates Egypt from 
Syria. The project was magnificently 
conceived, but it presented almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in the execu- 
tion ; and it was easy to perceive that 
the weight of the contest would fall 
upon Abercromby’ s forces. To com- 
bine an attack with success from vari- 
ous quarters, on an enemy in possession 
of a central position from whence he 
can at pleasure crush the first who ap- 
proaches, is at all times a difficult and 
hazardous operation. But what must 
it be when the forces brought together 
for the enterprise are drawn from dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe, and the 
tumultuary levies of Asia Minor are to 
be supported by the infantry of Eng- 
land proceeding up the Mediterranean, 
and the sable battalions of Hindostan 
wafted from the shores of India by tbo 
Red Sea ? To oppose this array of 
force, the French general had at his 
command above 25,000 veteran aoldiers, 

ed, and rivalling the J&JSuiL horse 
in splendour of accoutrements. An 
entire regiment was mounted on dro- 
medaries, and on these swift and hardy 
animals had acquired a surprising de- 
gree of efficiency. After providing 
fully for garrisons and detachments, 
the French, on the admission of their 
own historians, had 18,000 disposable 
troopsf occupying a central position — 
a force much greater than that which 
any of the enemas generals, taken 
singly, could by possibility bring against 
f Thiers’ ConsvUat et V Empire, iff. 51. 
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them ; and in point cl warlike strength 
more powerful than them all put to* 
gether.* * 

19. The English army had long de- 
layed tde commencement of operations 
in Egypt, in order to await the reorgani- 
sation of the Turkish forces, and give 
time to the Grand Vizier to collect 
an armament of the promised strength 
on the Syrian side of the desert. But 
when the fleet approached the Levant, 
they learned that no reliance could be 
placed on any co-operation in that 
quarter. The Ottoman forces, notwith- 
standing the levies ordered in Asia 
Minor, did not yet amount to twelve 
thousand men, and they were all in the 
most wretched state of discipline and 
equipment. So completely had their 
spirit been broken by their recent dis- 
asters, that they anticipated with the 
utmost dread a renewal of the contest ; 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
they ever could be brought to face the 
French infantry. To complete their 
inefficiency, the plague had broken out 


* The forces on board the British fleet, and 
those to which they were opposed in Egypt, 
stood as follows : — 


British. i 
Infantry, . . 15,463 

Cavalry, . . 472 

Artillery, . . 678 


French. 
Infantry, . . 
Cavalry, . . 

I Artillery, . , 

[ Dismounted 
cavalry, 


23,690 

1,250 

1,100 

480 


16,513 
Sick, . 999 


26,520 
Sick, . 996 


Total, 17,613 


Total, 27,516 


There were 999 sick in the British army 
when it lauded, and 996 in the Fronch, so 
that this diminution left the re'ativo forces 
of the two nations the samo as before. 


Tho French troops who capitu- 
lated at Cairo were . . 13,672 

And at Alexandria . . 10,508 


24,180 

So that, supposing 4000 had boeu lost in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, during tiie 
campaign, the total force at its commence- 
ment must have boen from 27,000 to 28, 000 
men. The force under Sir David Baird, 
which ultimately landed at Sues, was 6600 
men, and as they ocmld not be entirely ne- 
glected, and the French required to maintain 
garrisons in the interior, the active forces 
tliat could be relied on for immediate opera- 
tions were nearly equal, and they proved so 
in the decisive battle of Alexandria. — J omin r, 
xiv. 316; Sir R. Wilson, 167; and Reynibr, 
p. No, 2. 


in the camp, and rendered their co- 
operation a subject of dread rather 
than desire ; a frightful epidemic, the be- 
quest of the desolation produced by war, 
ravaged Palestine ; the most violent 
discord raged between the Grand V izier 
[ and the Pasha of Acre ; and a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men, who 
had been collected at Aleppo to repair 
their losses, received a different destina- 
tion, from the alarming rebellion of 
Oglou Pasha, one of the eastern satrapB 
of the Turkish empire. 

20. Deprived of all hope .of co-ope- 
ration in this quarter, and unable tc 
rely on the distant and uncertain aid 
of the Red S^a expedition, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby perceived that the success 
of this great enterprise, 'on which the 
hopes of the nation hod so long been 
set, and in which, in some measure, the 
fate of the war was involved, would de- 
pend on his own troops. Fortunately, 
he was of a character not to be intimi- 
dated by the prospect of danger, and 
although the forces at his disposal were 
little more than half of those which, it 
was# ultimately proved, were in the 
hands of his adversary, he gallantly re- 
solved, alone and unaided, to make the 
attempt. Orders, therefore, were given 

! to the fleet to weigh anchor ; and, al- 
though the weather was still very tem- 
pestuous, and the Greek pilots unani- 
mously declared that it was imprac- 
ticable to attempt a landing on the 
Egyptian coast till the equinoctial gales 
were over, the admiral stood out to sea, 
bearing with him a^noblfc array of two 
hundred ships. 

21. On the 1st March, the leading 
frigate made u signal for land, and on 
the following morning the whole fleet 
anchored in Aboukir Bay, precisely on 
the spot where Nelson’s great victory 
had been gained three years before. 
The remains of that terrible strife were 
still visible; the Foudroyant chafed 
her cables against the Orient’s wreck, 
and soon after Ashed up her anchor. A 
nobler sight could hardly be imagined : 
two hundred vessels covered the oceari 
almost as far as the eye could reach ; 
the sand-hills of Egypt were already 
crowded with oannonand hoBtiletroops, 
While every heart beat high with exul- 
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tation at the prospect of Boon measur- 
ing their strength with the enemy, and 
engaging in a Contest on which the eyes 
of the whole world were fixed. The 
state of the weather for several dhys 
prevented the possibility of landing ; 
but the wind having at length abated, 
the preparations were completed on the 
evening of the 7th ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, at two o’clock, the first 
division, five thousand five hundred 
strong, assembled in the boats, one 
hundred and fifty in number, which 
were prepared to convey them to the 
shore. The clear heavens and unbroken 
silence of the night, the solemnity of 
the scene, the magnitude of the enter- 
prise on which they were engaged, the 
dark outlines of the troops and guns on 
the sand-hills in their front, the un- 
known dangers to which dhey were ap- 
proaching, filled every mind with anxi- 
ous suspense ; and thousands of brave 
hearts then throbbed with'' emotion, 
who were yet destined to astonish 
Europe by their gallant beaming, when 
the hour of trial had come. But not a 
vestige of confusion or* trepidation ap- 
peared in the conduct of the debarka- 
tion; silently the troops descended from 
their transports, and took the places 
assigned them in the boats : and not 
a sound was heal’d as they approached 
the coast, but the measured dip of hun- 
dreds ‘of oars in the water, incessantly 
urging towards the shore the flower of 
the British army. 

22. The French on the heights were 
about two th&isaqd strong, posted in 
a concave semicircle, about a mile in 
length, supported by twelve pieces of 
artillery on the one side, end the castle 
of Aboukir on the other. The boats 
remained for some time in the middle 
of the bay, menacing different points of 
the coast; and at length, the whole 
being assembled, the Signal was made 
to advance at nihe o’clock. One hun- 
dred and fifty boats, each bearing fifty 
men, instantly moved forward with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; while the armed 
vessels, which covered their flanks, 
began to cannonade the batteries on 
shore. Th4 French allowed them to 
approach within easy range, and them 
opened at once ho heavy a fire that the 
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water seemed literally to be ploughed 
up with Bhot, and the foam raised by 
it resembled a surf rolling over break- 
ers. Silently the boats approached the 
tempest— the sailors standing up and 
rowing with uncommon vigour, the 
soldiers sitting silent and steady, with 
their arms in their hands, anxiously 
awaiting the moment to use them. 
When they reached the fire, several 
boats were sunk, and tbe loss among 
their crowded crews was very severe ; 
but notwithstanding this, the line press- 
ed forward with such precision, that 
the prows of almost all the first divi- 
sion struck the sand at the same time. 
The troops instantly jumped out into 
the water, and, rapidly advancing to 
the beach, formed before they could be 
charged by the enemy ; the 42d, 23d, 
and 40th regiments rushed up the 
steep front of the heights with fixed 
bayonets, and carried them in the iu&st 
gallant style ; the Guards followed, aud 
though disordered for a moment by a 
charge of horse before their formation 
was completed, made good their ground, 
and drove back the enemy. Soon after 
the 54th and Royals landed just in 
time to defeat a column which was ad- 
vancing through a hollow against the 
flank of the newly established line. A 
third division completed the debarka- 
tion ; and then the French, despairing 
of the success of further resistance, re- 
tired on all sides. In an hour the whole 
division was established on the heights, 
though weakened by five hundred men 
killed and wounded ; the enemy retir- 
ed with the loss of three hundred, and 
left eight pieces of cannon in the hands 
of the victors.* 

23. This brilliant opening had the 
most important effects on the fate of 
the campaign. The gallant conduct 
of the troops, the splendid spectacle 
which their landing in presence of the 
enemy had aflorded, the rapidity of 
their success in the sight of the whole 
fleet, filled both the soldierti and sailors 
with exultation, and already began to 

* “This debarkation,” said General Ber- 
trands “ was admirable : in loss than five or 
six minutes they presented 6500 toen in 
battle array ; It was like a movement on the 
opera stage ; three such completed the land- 
ing of the army.”— Las Casks, i. 242. 
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produce that confidence in their own tion, from a belief that they would soon 
prowess which in military affairs, as become prisoners of war. Thus, while 
well as elsewhere in life, is not the least the British, from not being aware of 
important element towards success. Sir their own strength, lost the opportu- 
Ralph Hastened to profit by his good nity of taking Alexandria in the outset 
fortune, by disembarking the other divi- of the campaign, the French, from an 
sions of the army, which was effected overweening confidence in theirs, re- 
during the remainder of the day with duced themselves, in the end, to the 
the greatest expedition. Some uneasi- humiliation of the Caudine forks, 
ness was at first experienced by the 25. The preparations being at length 
want of water ; but Sir Sidney Smith completed, the army moved forward, 
soon relieved their anxiety, by telling on the evening of the 12th, to Man- 
them that wherever date-trees grew, dora tower, where they encamped in 
water must be near — a piece of grate- three lines. The enemy had by this 
ful information, which, like every other time been considerably reinforced from 
furnished by that enterprising officer, Cairo and Rosetta ; so that their force 
proved to be correct. amounted to five thousand four hun- 

24. It is now ascertained, that if the dred infantry, «ix hundred cavalry, and 
English army had pushed vigorously twenty-five pieces of cannon. Notwith- 
on before the enemy had time to re- standing the smallness of their numbers, 
cover from their consternation, they Generals Friant and Lanusse resolved 
might have taken Alexandria with very to make good their ground against the 
little difficulty ,* and had they been as invaders — trusting to their great Bupe- 
well aware of their prowess as they have riority in*cavalry, the strength of their 
since become, they would probably have position in front of an old Roman camp, 
done so. But they were then only no- and the facility of retiring to Alexan- 
vices in the military art, and naturally dria in case of disaster. It was of the 
distrustful of themselves when opposed highest importance to maintain their 
to the far-famed veterans of France, groilnd, for it covered the end of the 
Abercrpmby, therefore, advanced with dike which, in the low ground adjoin- 
caution. His first care was to complete iug the sea, led to Ramanieh, and com- 
the disembarkation of the troops, can- manded the only direct communication 
non, and stores — a service of consider- with Cairo and the interior of Egypt, 
able difficulty and danger, from the The British general advanced cautious- 
tempestuous state of the weather, and ly, at daybreak on the morning *>f the 
which occupied the three following 13th, in three lines ; the enemy's force 
days. The castle of Aboukir was at the was unknown, and it was in an especial 
same time invested, and iutrenchments manner necessary to take precautions 
thrown up round the camp. It then against his decided superiority in horse, 
appeared how much reason the British The first line, wb9n it came within 
had to congratulate themselves on the range of the French, was received with 
supineness of Menou in retaining his a heavy fire of grape and musketry, 
principal force at Cairo when so for- while a reginfent of cavalry impetuous- 
inidablean encmy # was establishing him- ly charged its flank ,* but both attacks 
self in his colony. Had he appeared were gallantly repulsed by the 90th and 
with his disposable force, eighteen thou- 92d regiments ,* the murderous fire of 
sand men, on the heights of. Aboukir, the British infantry threw the Repub- 
tlio only point on the coast where a licans into disorder, and the advance 
descent was practicable, the landing of the second line soon compelled them 
could never have been attempted, and to retreat Then was the moment to 
even if effected, it would in all proba- have followed up their success, and by 
bility have terminated in disaster. The a rapid charge completed the defeat of 
truth is, the French general, like all his the enemy, in which case Alexandria 
contemporaries at that period, greatly would probably have fallen ap easy con- 
underrated the British military forces ; quest ; but the British were still igno- 
and he gladly heard of their debarka- rant of their own power, and the want 
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of cavalry prevented them from taking 
the advantage which they might have 
derived from their victory. * 

26. They oontented themselves, there- 
fore, with occupying the pound so easi- 
ly won, and halted within cannon-shot 
of the second line of defence ; and it 
was not till the enemy had established 
themselves on the heights in their rear, 
in front of Alexandria, that they again 
moved forward to the charge. They 
then advanced with admirable coolness, 
and in parade order, but in ordinary 
time only, as if at a review, under a 
murderous fire of cannon-shot. The 
attack was not conducted with the 
vigour and rapidity necessary to insure 
decisive success, nor was any attempt 
made to turn a position which his great 
superiority of numbers would have en- 
abled the British general so easily to 
outflank. The consequence was, that 
the British sustained a loss double that 
of their adversaries ; * and though the 
second position was at length abandon- 
ed by the French, who withdrew the 
bulk of their forces within the walls of 
the town, thus abandoning the head of 
the dike and road to Ramanieh 4 , for 
which they had fought ; yet this was 
done in perfect order, and without any 
loss of artillery; whereas, had Aber- 
cromby possessed the confidence in 
himself and his soldiers which subse- 
quent triumphs gave to Wellington and 
Picton, he would have carried the posi- 
tion of the enemy, by a combined at- 
tack in front and flank, in half an hour, 
and entered Alexandria along with their 
broken battalions.* 

27. The position now occupied by 
the British was by nature strong. The 
right was advanced before the rest of 
the line nearly a quarter of a mile, on 
high ground, and extended to the large 
and magnificent ruins of a Roman pal- 
ace within fifty yards of the sea ; their 
left rested on the lake Maadieh ; the in- 
terveningspace, about a mile in breadth, 

* The English lost 1200, the French 600 
men in this affair. It is impossible to refuse 
h tribute of admiration to the skill of the 
generals and valour of the soldiers, which, 
with such inferior forces, enabled the Repub- 
licans, at so slight a cost, to inflict so serious 
a loss upon their adversaries,— Wilson. 23 ; 
Rmia* 21 T, 210 ; and Ann. Reg. 1801, 227. 
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consisted of a succession of low sand- 
hills. These sand-hills, which are higher 
than such as are usually found on the 
shores of the ocean, had been formed 
in a succession of ages by the meeting 
of the waves of the sea, with the inun- 
dations of the Nile descending from the 
land side, and spreading over the level 
expanse of the I)elta. In front of the 
position was a level sandy surface, which 
commenced before the left, and extend- 
ed as far as the French lines ; on this 
plain cavalry could act, but as they 
approached the British videttes, they 
found the ground strewn with large 
stones, the remains of Roman edifices 
which formerly had covered all that 
part of the shore. Gun-boats in the 
sea, and the lake Maadieh, protected 
each flank ; on the left, in front of the 
lines occupied by the troops, was a re- 
doubt mounted by twelvo pieces of 
cannon ; two were placed on the ruins 
of the Roman palace, and in the centre 
slight works were thrown up to aid the 
fire of the musketry. In this position 
the British army, now reduced by sick- 
ness, the sword, and detachments to 
the rear, to eleven thousand five hun- 
dred men, with thirty-six pieces of can- 
non, awaited the attack of the enemy. 

28. The position of the French was 
still stronger. A high ridge of hills ex- 
tended from the sea to the canal of Alex- 
andria ; along this elevated ground their 
troops were placed, with fort Cretin ris- 
ing in deceitful grandeur in the centre, 
and fort Caffarelli in the rear of the left. 
Their generals were at first fearful that 
the advance of the British had entirely 
cut them off from the dikes which form- 
ed their line of communication with 
Menou ; but that commander discover- 
ed a circuitous routs by which he was 
enabled to reach Alexandria ; and on 
the evening of the 19th the whole dis- 
posable French troops; eleven thousand 
strong, including fourteen hundred ca- 
valry, with forty- six pieces of cannon, 
were drawn up in this imposing posi- 
tion. Everything conspired to recom- 
mend early and decisive operations; 
the ancient fame and tried prowess of 
the Egyptian army left no room for 
doubt that they would speedily drive 
the presumptuous islanders into the 
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sea ; while, by protracting operations, 
time would be afforded for the Grand 
Vizier to cijt off the garrisons on the 
frontier of Syria, and for the Indian 
army ty menace their rear from the 
Red Sea. 

29. The ground occupied by the two 
armies was singularly calculated to 
awaken the most interesting recollec- 
tions. England and France were here 
to contend for the empire of the East in 
the cradle of ancient civilisation, on the 
spot where Pompey was slain to propi- 
tiate the victorious arms of Caesar, and 
under the walls of the city which is des- 
tined to perpetuate, to the latest genera- 
tions, the prophetic wisdom of Alex- 
ander. Every object which met the 
eye was fraught with historic renown. 
On the right of the French line rose 
Pompey’e Pillar, on the left Cleopatra's 
Needle ; in the distance were seen the 
mouldering walls and Eastern domes of 
Alexandria, while on the extreme hori- 
zon, stretching into the sea, appeared 
the far-famed tower of Pharos, The 
British, as well as their antagonists, felt 
the influence of the scene and the gran, 
deur of the occasion ; and these ancient 
rivals in military renown prepared to 
join in their first serious contest since 
the Revolution, with a bravery worthy 
of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and the animating scenes amid 
which they stood. 

30. On the 20th, the castle of Abou- 
kir, with its garrison of one hundred 
and ninety men, surrendered. On the 
morning of the 21st, the army was under 
arms at three o'clock, eagerly expecting 
the attack which the movements of the 
preceding evening had led them to an- 
ticipate. A gloomy mist covered the 
plain, through which every eye was pain- 
fully striving to pierce ; every ear was 
straining to catch the smallest sound ; 
the eastern horizon was anxiously re- 
garded, but though the grey of the 
morning was perceptible, it seemed re- 
luctant to break. Suddenly the report 
of a musket was heard, followed by two 
cannon-shots on the left : it was occa- 
sioned by the French dromedary corps, 
which stole uuperoeived through the 
mist, passed over a dried part of the 
lake Maadieh, and made themselves 


masters of the guns on that flank. The 
field-officers, thinking the attack was 
to commenoe there, were already gal- 
loping in that direction, when a sharp 
rattle broke out on the right, followed 
by loud shouts, which too surely an- 
nounced that the action had begun in 
good earnest in that quarter. In fact 
the enemy, under Lanusse, were ad- 
vancing in great force against the Ro- 
man ruins, where the 68th and 23d 
regiments were placed. The British 
officers no sooner saw the glazed hats 
of the Republicans emerging through 
the mist, than they ordered a discharge, 
and the troopB poured in a fire by pla- 
toons, so heavy and well-directed, that 
the French were compelled to Bwervo 
to the left, and in making this move- 
ment the brave Lanusse received a mor- 
tal .wound, His division was bo dis- 
concerted by this event, and by the fire 
of the British, which was kept up with 
uncommon vigour, both on their front 
and flank, that they broke and fled in 
confusion Rebind the sand-hills. 

31. But at this instant General Ram- 
pon advanced at the head of a fresh 
coluihn, two ‘thousand strong, and, 
joining the broken remains of LanusBe’s 
division, renewed the attack with 
greater force, and succeeded in turning 
the Roman ruins bo os to take the 
troops who defended them both in 
front and flank. Menou supported 
this attack by a grand charge with all 
his cavalry against the right and right 
centre. No sooner did Sir Ralph per- 
ceive the cavalry advancing, than he 
moved up the 42d arid 28th regiments 
from .the second line to the support 
of the menaced wing; but soon after 
it arrived in the fire, the Aral of these 
corps was suddenly charged in flank 
by the Republican horse, and brokeA. 
Notwithstanding this, the brave High- 
landers formed in little knots, and, 
standing back to back, resisted the 
cavalry when they endeavoured to 
cut them down. The 28th regiment 
was maintaining a Severe action in 
front, when they were startled by, 
hearing French voices behind their 
line ; the rear rank had just time to 
face about, when it was assailed by a 
volley from a regiment which had. got 
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found under cover of the mist ; and 
these gallant troops, without flinching, 
stood back to back, and maintained 
this extraordinary contest for a con* 
siderable time. But this bold irruption 
of the French soon exposed them to 
the same dangers with which they had 
threatened the British. The British 
reserve, advanced in admirable order, 
and threw in a close and well-directed 
fire upon the attacking column ; the 
Republicans, in their turn, were as- 
sailed at once in front and flank, and 
driven into the ruins, where a bat- 
talion which, by its great success in 
the Italian wars, had acquired the sur- 
name of the Invincibles, was obliged 
to lay down its arms, after having lost 
above two-thirds of its numbers. 

32. The French cavalry also, having 
now lost half their members by the 
close and well-dirfected fire of the 
English infantry, prepared to cut their 
way back to their own lines/' For this 
purpose they charged the English re- 
serve with the utmost fury fobut those 
steady men, with admirable coolness, 
opened their ranks s& as to lefc the 
squadrons Bweep through, and instantly 
closingthexn again, and wheeling about, 
threw in so deadly a volley upon the 
disordered horsemen, that they almost 
all, with their commander Roize, pe- 
rished on the spot. The remnant, 
both foot and horse, of the force which 
had made this formidable attack, es- 
caped in confusion from the scene of 
slaughter, and regained in dismay- the 
French position. The defeat of this 
desperate attack ‘terminated the im- 
portant operations of this eventful 
day. On,the left of thf British posi- 
tion the operations of the Republicans 
were confined to a distant cannonade ; 
and a more serious attack on the cen- 
tre was repulsed by the rapid and de- 
structive fire of the British Guards. 
At length Menou, finding that all his 
efforts had proved unsuccessful, order- 
ed a general retreat, which was effected 
in the best order to the heights of 
•Nicopolia in his rear, under cover of 
the cannon placed on that formidable 
position. The loss of the British 
amounted to fifteen hundred killed 
and wounded ; that of the French to 
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above two thousand ; but this was of 
comparatively little importance. They 
had lost the character of invincibility ; 
the charm which had paralysed the 
world was broken ; and on the stand- 
ards taken by the' victors, they pointed 
with exultation to the names, “ Le 
Passage de la Scrivia, le Passage du 
Tagliamento, le Passage de l’lsonzo, la 
Prise de Gratz, le Pont de Lodi.” 

83. But this important triumph was 
mingled with one mournful recollec- 
tion. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had 
the glory of first leading the British 
to decisive victory over the arms of 
revolutionary France, received a mortal 
wound in the early part of the day, of 
which he died a few days afterwards. 
No sooner did that gallant veteran hear 
of the furious irruption of the French 
cavalry into the lines on the right, 
than he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped in that direction. He arrived 
while it was yet dark — when almost 
unattended by bis aides-de-camp, 
whom he had despatched in various 
directions — on the ground over which 
the cavalry were sweeping, and was 
assailed by the French dragoons, one 
of whom he disarmed in a personal 
conflict. Soon after, however, he re- 
ceived a wound from a musket-shot in 
the thigh, which compelled him to dis- 
mount, and make the best of his way 
on foot to the redoubt on the right of 
the Guards, where he remained for the 
rest of the day, walking about, ex- 
posed to a terrible cannonade, insen- 
sible alike to the*pain of his wound and 
the danger of his situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress 
of the action, eveiy piurt of which was 
visible from that elevated station, and 
had the satisfactiqu of seeing the 
French retire, and the victory finally 
decided, before the loss of blood began 
to darken his eyes. He lived till the 
morning of the 29th, expressing no 
solicitude but for the issue of the 
struggle ; and bore a painful operation 
for the extraction of the ball with the 
greatest firmness. But it had pene- 
trated so far, that it could not be 
reached by the skill of the surgeons, 
and he sank at length in the arms 
of gloxy, leaving a name enshrined 
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in the grateful recollection of his coun- 
try. 

. 54. The ^ battle of Alexandria not 
ouly delivered Egypt from the Repub- 
lican ypke ; it decided, in its ultimate 
consequences the fato of the civilised 
world. The importance of a triumph 
is not always to be measured by the 
number of troops engaged ; twenty- 
four thousand Romans, under Caesar 
at Pharsalia, changed the face of anti- 
quity ; thirty-five thousand Greeks 
under Alexander subverted the empires 
of the East ; thirty thousand Repub- 
licans at Marengo seated Napoleon on 
the consular throne, and established a 
power which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Europe. The contest of 
twelve thousand British, with an equal 
number of French, on the sands of 
Alexandria, in its remote effects over- 
threw a greater empire than that of 
Charlemagne, and rescued mankind 
from a more galling tyranny than that 
of the Roman emperors. It first ele- 
vated the hopes and confirmed the 
resolution of the British soldiers ; it 
first broke the charm by which the 
Continental nations had been so long 
enthralled ; it first revived the military 
spirit of the British people, and awaken- 
ed the pleasing hope, that the descen- 
dants of the victors at Creasy and 
Azincour had not degeneyated from 
the valour of their fathers. Nothing 
but the recollection of this decisive 
trial of strength could have supported 
the British nation through the arduous 
conflict which awaited them on the re- 
newal of the war, and induced them to 
remain firm and unshaken amidst the 
successive prostration of every Conti- 
nental power, till the dawn of hope 
began to appear over the summit of 
the Pyrenees, and the eastern sky was 
reddened by the conflagration of Mos- 
cow. The Continental nations, accus- 
tomed to the shock of vast armies, and 
to regard the British only as a naval 
power, attached little importance to 
the contest of such inconsiderable bod- 
ies of men on a distant shore; but 
the prophetic eye of Napoleon at once 
discerned the magnitude of its con- 
sequences, and he received the intelli- 
VOL. v. 


gencc of the disaster at Alexandria 
with a degree of anguish equalled only 
by that experienced from the shock of 
Trafalgar/ 

35. But though destined in its ulti- 
mate effects to produce these import- 
ant consequences, the victory of Alex- 
andria was not at first attended by re- 
sults at all commensurate to the ardent 
anticipations of the British people. The 
movements of the British army were for 
long cautious and dilatory. But though 
their operations were, not brilliant, they 
were skilful, and ultimately produced 
the desired results. For some days 
after the battle, they remained on the 
ground where they had so bravely com- 
bated, ard the French occupied the 
heights of Nicopolis— both parties being 
busied in repairing their losses, and re- 
storing the strength of their forces. 
At length a reinforcement of six thou- 
sand Albanians having arrived in the 
bay of AUbukir, they were joined by a 
British detachment of a thousand men, 
and the combined forces approached 
Rosetta, situated on one of the mouths 
of tl^e Nile. On their approach, the 
French garrison retired to Damietta, 
leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort 
Julien, who, after a spirited resistance, 
sun-end ered on the 19th April. Shortly 
after the British army was reinforced 
by three thousand men, who landed at 
Aboukir in the beginning of May ; and 
General Hutchinson, who had now sue- 

* “I can with safety affirm,” said Junot, 
“ that Napoleon’s design wasito have made 
Egypt the point from winch the thunderbolt 
was to issue which was to overwhelm the 
British empire. I can easily sympathise, 
therefore, with the cruel agony which he 
underwent when iio-pronounced these words, 
‘Junot, we have lost Egypt.’ The First 
Consul never let those around him know to 
what a degree he was afflicted by the stroke 
which no received from England on that oc- 
casion. Junot alone was fully acquainted 
with It ; it was only to the eyes of those who 
had enjoyed his early intimacy that he raised 
the veil which concealed tho anguish of 1ub 
heart. Junot wept like a child when lie re- 
counted what the First Consul had said dur- 
ing the two hours that he was with him, 
after ho received intelligence Of that dlsas- 
trous event. “ My projects and my dreams 
alike have been destroyed by England,'’ said 
that great conqueror.— Duchess of Abram- 
tes, v. 202, 203. 
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ceeded to the command, resolved to 
commence offensive operations, 

36, Meanwhile divisions, the natural 
result of such unwonted disasters, broke 
out among the French generals. Gen- 
eral Reynier strongly urged the expe- 
dience of leaving garrisons only in Alex- 
andria. .Cairo, and other important 
points, and concentrating the mass of 
the troops at Ramanieh, in a situation 
either to fall upon the British army, if 
they should leave their lines to attack 
Rosetta or Alexandria, or to crush the 
Grand Vizier if he should attempt to 
cross the desert. But nothing could 
induce Menou to adopt anything but 
half measures. He detached four thou- 
sand troops under La Gfange to relieve 
Rosetta, who arrived on the Nile too 
late to disengage that place, and retired 
to El- Aft, where they thr$w up intr en di- 
luents, and awaited the movements of 
the British ; but he himself remained 
at Alexandria, obstinately persisting in 
the belief that the Grand Vizier Would 
never cross the desert, that '''he British 
would not venture toquit their position, 
and that, if he remaii^d firm a little 
longer, they would again betake them- 
selves to their vessels. Meanwhile Gen- 
eral Hutchinson was rapidly circum- 
scribing his limits at Alexandria: he 
out the isthmus which Separated the 
lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the 
lake Mareotis, and filled with the sea 
that monument of ancient industry, 
thereby almost isolating Alexandria 
from the rest of Egypt; while the Brit- 
ish flotilla a&ended the Nile, and cap- 
tured an important convoy descending 
that river for the use of its garrison. 
These disasters produced the greatest 
discouragement in the French army; 
the dissensions among the officers in- 
creased in vehemence ; and General 
Reynier’s language in particular became 
so menacing, that the commander-in- 
chief, apprehensive that he might, with 

* The characters of Menou and Reynier 
are thus given by Napoleon “ Menou ap- 
peared to have all the qualities fitted for the 
command ; he was learned, upright, and an 
excellent civil governor. He had become a 
Mussulman, which, hew ridiculous soever, 
was agreeable to the natives of the country ; 
a doubt hung over his military capacity, but 
none over his personal courage ; he had 


the concurrence of the army, assume 
the command, had him arrested and 
sent back to France.* , 

37. The detachment of La Grange, 
with four thousand men, having re- 
duced the garrison of Alexandria to 
little more than six thousand, General 
Hutchinson at length moved forward, 
with the main body of bis forces, to- 
wards Ramanieh, in order to menace 
Cairo, and carry the war into the cen- 
tral parts of Egypt. Four thousand 
British and six thousand Turks, in the 
first instance, advanced against the in- 
trenched position of La Grange at El- 
Aft. On the approach of such con- 
siderable forces, the French general re- 
tired to the fortified position of Ra- 
manieh — an important post on the Nile, 
from which the canal branches off which 
connects it with Alexandria — where he 
collected four thousand infantry^ five 
hundred cavalry, and forty pieces of 
cannon. After a sharp skirmish, how- 
ever, this position was abandoned ; and 
the advance of Hutchinson having cut 
off their retreat to Alexandria, the Re- 
publicans were compelled to fall back 
upon Cairo, which they reached a few 
days afterwards. The capture of Ra- 
manieh was an important step in the 
campaign, as it completely isolated the 
troopB at Cairo from those at Alex- 
andria, cut off the chief supplies from 
the latter city, and rendered all attempt 
at co-operation impossible between 
them. The fruits of this acquisition 
soon appeared in the capture of a con- 
voy of four hundred men and six hun- 
dred camels, bound for Alexandria, 
which, in the solitudes of the desert, 
fell a prey to the activity and vigilance 
of the British cavalry. 

38. Meanwhile the Grand Vizier, en- 
oouraged by the unwonted intelligence 
of the defeat of the French forces, and 
relieved by the cessation of the plague 
in his army, one great cause of his 

aoted, well in La Venddo and at the assault 
of Alexandria. General Reynier was more 
habituated to war: but he Wanted the chief 
quality in a general-in-chief ; excellent when 
second in command, he was unfit to take the 
lead. Ilis dmracter was silent and solitary, 
having no knowledge of the moans of elec- 
trizing, ruling, orguiding mankind. "—Nap. 
ia Month, i 73, 74? 
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weakness, mustered up courage to cross 
the desert which separates Syria from 
Egypt, and*in the middle of April drew 
near to the Frerfch fortified position on 
the frontiers of the former province, at 
the head of twelve thousand men. At 
liis approach, the Republicans evacu- 
ated Salahieh and Balbeis, on the edge 
of the desert, and Damietta, at the 
mouth of one of the branches of the 
Nile, and drew back all their forces to 
Cairo. The arrival of La Grange with 
the troops from Ramanieh having in- 
creased the disposable forco of General 
Belliard to ten thousand veterans, he 
moved forward at the head of six thou- 
sand chosen troops to El-Hanka, to 
meet the Turkish force. But the Mus- 
sulmans were now under very different 
direction from that which led them to 
destruction at Heliopolis. Major Hope,* 
afterwards one of the most distinguish- 
ed lientenauts of Wellington, was with 
the artillery, and Major Holloway di- 
rected all the movements of the Grand 
Vizier. These able officers brought up 
the Turkish artillery and infantry to the 
fight in a wood of date-trees, where the 
superiority of European discipline was 
not so decisive as in the open plain ; 
while a skilful movement of the cavalry 
towards the enemy's rear threatened to 
cut off their retreat to Cairo. The con- 
sequence was, that after an indeoisive 
action of five hours, Belliard retreated 
to the capital ; a result so different from 
any which had yet attended their war- 
fare with the Republicans, that it ele- 
vated immensely the spirits of the Ot- 
tomans, and, what was of still greater 
consequence, disposed them to resign 
themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the British officers attached tt> their 
staff. 

89. This important advantage hav- 
ing thrown the enemy on all sides back 
into Cairo, and the success of the Turks 
having proved that under proper guid- 
ance some reliance could be placed 
upon them iff active operations, Gen- 
eral Hutchinson resolved to advance 
immediately against that capital, al- 

* Afterwards General Sir John Hope and 
Earl of liopetoun, who commanded Welling- 
ton’s left wing during the campaign in the 
south of France. 
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though the promised co-operation of 
the troops from the Red Sea could not 
be calculated upon, as, from the preva- 
lence of contrary winds in that dan- 
gerous strait, they had been detained 
much beyond the appointed time. The 
British army invested the metropolis 
on the 20th May on the left, while the 
Grand Vizier did the same on ihe right 
bank of the Nile. The fortifications 
of the town, begun by Kleber, had been 
assiduously continued by Menou ; but 
they were too extensive, stretching 
over a circumference of fourteen miles, 
to be adequately guarded by nine thou- 
sand men, to which the effective paid; 
of the garrison was now reduced. Al- 
though, therefore, General Baird, with 
the Indian army, had not yet arrived, 
there could be no doubt that he would 
make his appearance in the rear if the 
siege were continued for any length of 
time. Impressed by these considera- 
tions, ansi fearful that by delay he 
might not obtain equally favourable 
terms, Belliard, on the day following, 
proposed a capitulation on the same 
conditions as hgA been agreed to the 
year* before at El-Arish, viz. that the 
army should be conveyed to France 
within fifty days, with its arms, field- 
artillery, and baggage. This was im- 
mediately agreed to. The troops em- 
barked on the Nile, in virtue of this 
capitulatiou, amounted to 13,672, be- 
sides the civil servants ; and they left 
in the hands of the British 320 pieces 
of heavy cannon, exclusive of the field- 
pieces of the corps which they carried 
with them — an astonishing conquest to 
have been achieved by a European 
force of similar amount, and a lasting 
monument to the importance of the 
triumph gained by the British arms on 
the sands of Alexandria. 

40, Shortly after this capitulation 
was signed, Hie army of General Baird, 
6400 strong, of whom 8600 were Brit- 
ish and 2800 Sepoys, Appeared on the 
banks of the Nile from India. They 
had sailed from Bombay in the end of 
December, but unfortunately the mon^ 
soon had set in before they arrived at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, which ren- 
dered it impossible for them to reach 
their original destination, which was 
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Suez, in time to operate as a diversion 
to the British force when it first landed 
at the mouth of the Nile. After strug- 
gling hard with contrary winds for 
above two months, in the course of 
which two transports were lost, the 
expedition arrived at Oosseir, in Upper 
Egypt, in the beginning of July, and 
preparations were instantly made for 
crossing the desert which separates the 
Red Sea from Thebes. This passage 
is one hundred and forty miles long ; 
and as it was the first instance recorded 
iu history of a European army, with 
the artillery and encumbrances of mo- 
dem warfare, crossing one of the Eas- 
tern deserts, it is iu a peculiar manner 
worthy of observation. * 

41. The first detachment began its 
march from CoBseir, and iu nine days 
it arrived at Kinneh on the Nile. The 
road across the arid wilderness lies 
almost the whole way through a suc- 
cession of ravines, winding* amongst 
lulls varying from five to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height. These* hills are 
very remarkable, rising often perpen- 
dicularly on either side of the valley, 
as if scarped by art — in other places 
rather broken and overhanging, like 
the lofty banks of a mighty river, the 
traveller traversing its dry and naked 
bed. Now you are quite laud-locked ; 
soon you open on lateral valleys, and 
see upon heights in their distance small 
square towers. Depots of provisions 
had been provided at the eight stations 
where the army halted, and wells dug 
by the Arabf, from which a tolerable 
supply of water \$rs obtained, though 
in many places rather of a brackish 
quality. Not a dwelling was to be 
seen, and hardly any traces of vegeta- 
tion were discovered along this dreary 
tract ; nothing met the eye but bare 
and arid rocks in the mountains, and 
loose sand or hard gravel in the hol- 
low*. The sufferings of the soldiers 
from heat and thirst were very great ; 
for though they marched only during 
the night, yet the atmosphere, heated 
'to 115 degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
shade during the day, was at all times 
sultry and oppressive in the highest 
degree. It was soon found that it was 
impossible by drinking to allay the 


thirst, and that indulgence in that re- 
spect only augmented the desire; a 
little vinegar mixed wjth unter proved 
the only effectual relief. Everywhere 
the cannon and ammunition-waggons 
passed with facility over the hard sur- 
face, drawn by oxen brought from 
India. No words can describe the tran- 
sports of the soldiers when at Rensch 
they first came in sight of the Nile, 
flowing in a full majestic stream in the 
green plain at their feet. The bonds 
of discipline were unavailing to pre- 
vent a tumultuous rush of men, horses, 
camels, and oxen, when they approach- 
ed its banks, to plunge into the waves. 
With speechless delight the parched 
men and animals plunged their heads, 
arms, and bodies, into the cool stream, 
and drew in long draughts of its deli- 
cious water.* At length, by great 
efforts, the army was assembled at 
Thebes with very little loss, consider- 
ing the arduous service they had un- 
dergone. They there gazed with won- 
der at the avenues of sphinxes and the 
stately temples which are destined to 
transmit to the latest posterity the 
wonders of ancient Egypt: and, em- 
barking on the Nile, fell down in boats 
iu nine days, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, to Grand Cairo, where they 
arrived on the 10th August. *There, 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, the sable Hindoos from the 
banks of the Ganges, the swarthy Asi- 
atics from the plains of tfie Euphrates, t 

* “So they the streaming showers with shouts 
and cries 

Salute, which beav’n shod on the thirsty 
lands ; 

The falling liquor from the dropping skies 

Ho egteheth in ,his lap; he baro-head 
stands, 

A nd his bright helm tp drink therein unties; 

In the fresh streams ho dives his sweaty 
hands ; 

Their faces some, and some their temples 
wet. 

And sotnc to keep the drops large vessels 
set.” 

Jerusalem Delivered, xiii. 77. 

t A singular incident occurred on this oo- 
casion.' When the Sepoy regiments came to 
the monuments of ancient Kgypt, they fell 
down and worshipped the images— another 
proof, among the many which exist, of the 
common origin of these early nations. I 
have heard this curious fact from several 
officers who were present on the occasion. 
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and the blue-eyed English from the 
shores of the Thames, met in arms at 
the foot of the Pyramids. 

42. When Menou was informed of 
the capitulation of Cairo, he professed 
himself highly incensed at its condi- 
tions, and loudly proclaimed his reso- 
lution to bury himself under the ruins 
of Alexandria. He refused to take ad- 
vantage, in con sequence, of the propo- 
sal made to him to accede to the capi- 
tulation of the capital, and embark on 
the same terms for France.' This de- 
termination was founded * on intelli- 
gence he had received by the brig Lodi, 
which had eluded the vigilance of the 
British cruisers and penetrated into’ 
Alexandria, of the approach of Admiral 
Gantheaume, with seven sail of the line 
and five thousand men, accompanied 
by the most peremptory orders from 
the First Consul to hold out to the 
last extremity. Finding that the re- 
duction of this last stronghold could 
only be effected by foree, General 
Hutchinson, after the embarkation of 
General, Belliard and his division, 
brought, down the greater part of his 
troops from Cairo ; and, in the begin- 
ning of August, commenced active ope- 
rations, at the head yf sixteen thousand 
men, against Alexandria. A flotilla was 
rapidly collected on the lake Marcotis ; 
but, to complete the investment of thr 
place, it was necessary to reduce fort 
Marabou, situated on a tongue of land 
which unites the town to the opposite 
side of the lake, and the inlet by which 
the garrison received supplies of provi- 
sions from the Arabs. Four thousand 
men were embarked in the flotilla, and 
landed near the fort on the 17th, while 
a feint was made of a general attack on 
the heights of Nlcopolia by General 
Hutchinson. 

43. These operations were completely 
successful. Tho landing of the troops 
was effected with very little opposition : 
batteries were rapidly constructed, and 
so heavy a fire kept up, both by land 
and sea, that the fort was soon reduced 
to a heap of ruins ; and the garrison, 
consisting of a hundred and sixty men, 
was compelled to capitulate. At the 
same time, some of the advanced re- 
doubts of the Republicans, were car- 


ried on the heights near the sea ; and 
a column of six hundred men detached 
by Menou, to recover them, was driven 
back by Colonel Spencer, at the head 
of seven companies of the 30th, with 
the most distinguished gallantry. In 
endeavouring to set fire to the British 
flotilla, the French burned their own 
schooners on the lake ; while fhe light, 
vessels of the fleet boldly sailed into 
the harbour of Alexandria, and opened 
a cannonade upon the enemy’s squa- 
dron iu the inner port. On the follow- 
ing day General Coote followed up 
these successes ; and, advancing along 
the isthmus beyond Marabon, opened 
his trenches y i form against Fort le 
Turc, which was soon breached by a 
formidable artillery. Theso disasters 
at length wakened Menou from his 
dream of security ; the promised suc- 
cour under Gantheaume had proved 
elusory ; Jjte forgot his resolution to con- 
quer or die, and consented to a capitu- 
lation, in virtue of which the French 
were to surrender Alexandria, with all 
its artillery, and be transported back 
to Prance, witff thoir arms, baggage, 
and ten pieces of cannon only. It was 
agreed between the military command- 
er^, that the collections of antiquities 
arfid drawings which had been made by 
me artists and learned men who acom- 
panied the expedition should be surren- 
dered to the British ; but as the French 
tavans made the most vigorous remon- 
strances against such a condition, and 
threatened to destroy thopi rather than 
that they should fall into the hands of 
the victors, General Hutchinson, with 
a generous regard to the interests of 
science, and Mie feelings of these dis- 
tinguished persons, agreed to depart 
from the stipulation, and allow those 
treasures of art to be forwarded to 
France. The sarcophagus of Alexan- 
der, now iu the British Museum, was, 1 
however, retained by the British, and 
formed the glorious trophy of their me- 
morable triumph. * 

44. The military results of this con- 
quest were very great. Three hundred* 
and twelve pieces of camion, chiefly 
brass, were found upon the works of 
Alexandria, besides seventy-seven on 
board the ships of 'war. ’ No less than 
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195,000 pounds of powder, and 14,000 
gun* cartridges were taken in the maga- 
zines ; while the soldiers who capitu- 
lated were 10,011, independent of 517 
sailors and 665 civil servants. The 
total troops included in the conventions 
of Cairo and Alexandria were above 
94,000,* all tried veterans of France; 
an astonishing success to have been 
achieved by a British force which had 

* The troops who capitulated at Cairo, ex- 
clusive of civil servants, were — . 18,672 
At Alexandria, . . 10,528 


24,200 

which, supposing 4000 lost in the previous 
engagements, leaves a total <j>f 28,000 men to 
oppose the British in -Egypt, having at their 
command, in heavy oaunou and field-pieces, 
above 700 guns. The amount of the force 
which the French had in this contest, is as- 
certained by the best possiblwevidence, that 
of an unwilling witness, perfectly acquainted 
with the facts, and never disposed to exag- 
gerate the amount of his beaten trqpps. “ In 
March 1801, " says Napoleon, “the English 
disembarked an army of lb, 000 men, without 
artillery or cavalry horses : it should have 
been destroyed. The army, vanquished alter 
six months of false uianujuvres, wag disem- 
barked on the shores of PvGvence still 24,000 
strong. When Napoleon quitted it, in the 
end of August 1709, it amounted in all to 
28,500 men. As the British and allied foreok 
did not entersimultaneously into action, but, 
on the contrary, at.au interval of several 
months from each other, the victory must 
have remained with the French if they had 
had a general of capacity at their head, who 
know how to avail himself skilfully of the 
advantages of his central position.' 1 The 
British forces which earao with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby were— « . . . 18,590' 

Landed in April, . . . 3,000 

Game with Su* Davi^l Baird, . 5,919 

Total British and Indian troops, 25,518 

The army of the Grand Viator, which ad- 
vanced against Cairo after the battle of Alex- 
andria, wu only 14,000 strong, and in such a 
state of disorganisation as to be capable of 
effecting very lit tio in the field ; and the corps 
which lauded at Rosetta numbered only 6000 
men, and effected very little against the 
enemy. When, therefore, it IS recollected 
that the campaign was really concluded by 
the capitulation of General Betliard at Cairo 

the 26th June, that the forces from the 
Red Sea only landed at Coseeir on the 8fch 
July, and, arrived at Cairo on the 10th August, 
«4id consequently that the contest was decid- 
ed by 19,500 British against 28,000 French, 
having the advantage of a central position, 
and possession of all the fortified places in 
the country, it must be admitted that mo- 
dern history has few more glorious achieve- 
ments to commemorate. 
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hardly ever seen a shot fired, and which, 
even including those who came up from 
India six weeks after Cairo iad surren- 
dered, never amounted to the same nu- 
merical strength. # 

46. After the reduction of Alexan- 
dria, the greater part of the army, with 
General Hutchinson, returned to Eng- 
land, leaving twelve thousand men, in- 
cluding the Indian troops, to secure 

This being the first great disaster which 
the Republicans had sustained by hind siuce 
the commencement of the Revolution, and 
it having fallen on So distinguished a portion 
of their army as that which had gone through 
the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, they 
have been indefatigable in their endeavours 
to underrate the credit duo to the English 
troops on the occasion ; forgetting, that if the 
British acted feebly, what must the French 
have done, when, with Buch a superiority of 
force, they were compelled to capitulate? 
It is true that the movements of Hutchinson, 
after the battles of ‘21sfc March, were slow and 
cautions ; but that they were not unreason- 
ably so, is proved by the consideration that 
he had to advance with less tbdn half his 
army against a force at Grand Cairo which 
amounted to 13,000 men, and could send 

10.000 into the field, and that even after all 
he arrived at the scone of action, and con- 
cluded the capitulation of Cairo, six weeks 
before the arrival of the troops from the Red 
Sea, with no more, than 4500 Europeans, and 
a disorderly rabblo of 25,000 Turks, hardly 
provided with any battering train. All the 
ingenuity of the French cannot get rid of the 
important fact, that, by Hutchinson's ad- 
vance to Ramauieh, he separated their armies 
at Cairo and Alexandria from each other, and 
enabled him, with a force greatly inferior to 
the two taken together, to bo superior to 
both at the point of attack— 4:he surest test, 
as Napoleon justly observes, of a good gene- 
mi. The British officers, alter Alexandria 
was taken, discovered that the works on tho 
heights of Nicopolis. and, in particular, forta 
Cretin and Caffarclli, were in such p state 
that they could have opposed no effectual re- 
sistance to a vigorous attack, and they were 
thus led to regret that they had been induc- 
ed by their imposing appearance to relin- 
quish the active pursuit of theft* advantages 
before Menou's arrival on the IStli March ; 
but if they had done so, and Alexandria had 
thereby fallen, it is doubtftil whether the ul- 
timate success of Hie expedition would not 
have been endangered ; as it would have only 
deprived the enemy of 4900 men, and led to 
the concentration of the remainder, above 

20. 000 strong, in the central position at Cairo, 
from whence they might have destroyed 
cither tho Grand Vizier, Sir t). Baird, or 
General Hutchinson, as they successively ap- 
proached the interior of Egypt, whereas, by 
die retention of Alexandria, that dlsporsion 
of force was occasioned which ultimately 
proved fatal to them in the ■campaign. 
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the country until a general peace. The 
European officers and soldiers were 
much stru'ck by the luxury of their 
comrades in the Indian service, and, ac- 
custoiAed to sleep on the bare sand, with 
no other covering than a tented canopy, 
beheld with astonishment tka nume- 
rous retainers and sumptuous .equi- 
pages which attested the magnificence 
of Asiatic warfare. But Sir David 
Baird soon showed that, if his troops 
had adopted the pacific habits of the 
soldiers of Darius, they had not forgot- 
ten the martial qualities of those of 
Alexander, and their morning exercises 
in the camp of Alexandria exhibited a 
combination of activity and discipline 
never surpassed by the finest troops of 
the western world. 

46. The expulsion of the French 
from Egypt was followed by a piece of 
treachery on the port of the Ottomans, 
which, if not firmly resisted by the Eng- 
lish commander, would have brought 
indelible disgrace on the British name. 
The Turkish government, aware of the 
insecure tenure by which their authori- 
ty in Egypt was held, as long as the beys 
retained their Ascendancy in the coun- 
try, had secretly resolved upon extir- 
pating them; and in order to carry 
this design into effect, seven of the 
chiefs were invited to Alexandria, to 
hold a conference with the Capitan 
Pasha, by whom they were received 
with every demonstration of respect, 
and invited on board a British vessel. 
But when they got into the boats which 
were to convey them thither, they took 
fright, and desired to be returned 
ashore ; and this having been refused, a 
. struggle ensued, in the course of which, 
three of the beys were killed, and four 
wounded. This'frightful violation of 
all public'^aith, though by no means 
unusual among Asiatic despots, excited 
the most lively indignation in the Brit- 
ish army. General Hutchinson imme- 
diately put Iris troops under arms, and 
made such energetic remonstrances to 
the Capitan Pasha, that he was obliged 
to surrender up the four beys who had 
been wounded, and the bodies of the 
slain, who were interred with military 
honours at Alexandria. This resolute 
conduct completely cleared the British 


from all imputation of liaying been 
accessory to the intended massacre, 
though it was far from allaying the in- 
dignant feelings of the English officers, 
many of whom openly declared that 
the Capitan Pasha should have been 
seized in the centre of his camp, and 
hung by the yard-arm of the -frigate to 
which he intended to have Conveyed 
the victims of his treachery. 

47. When left to their own resources, 
however, the Mameluke chiefs were to- 
tally unable to maintain their former 
government in Egypt. Many of them 
had fallen in the contest with France : 
their redoubtable cavalry liad perish- 
ed; and ou^of the whole militia of 
the province, scarcely two thousand 
could be mustered in arms when the 
Europeans withdrew. They were com- 
pelled to relinquish, therefore, their old 
sovereignty on the banks of the Nile, 
and accent the offer of the Grand Seig- 
nior, to surrender on favourable terms 
the province into the hands of the Os- 
manlis. *A pasha was established, who 
soon became the real sovereign of the 
country, and long contrived, by the 
regular payment of his tribute, to main- 
tain himself undisturbed in his domin- 
ions. Under his able and undivided 
administration, order began to reap- 
pear out of chaos ; life become com- 
paratively secure; though excessive 
taxation was established, and the na- 
tional resources were prodigiously aug- 
mented. By this means one singular 
and lasting consequence resulted from 
the French residence in Egypt. The 
old anarchical tyranny of the Mame- 
lukes was destroyed ; a powerful govern- 
ment established on the banks of the 
Nile, which, in the end, crushed the 
Wahabeea in Arabia, extended itself 
over Syria as far as the defiles of Mount 
Taurus, and was only prevented, by 
the intervention of France and Russia, 
from utterly overturning the dominion 
of the Osmanlis. Thus everything con- 
spired to bring about the great Orien- 
tal Revolution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The power of the Turks, th% 
chief bulwark of Mahometanism, was 
weakened alike by the victories of the 
French and the conquests of their op- 
ponents ; and the Crescent* long trium- 
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phant in the East, was at length struck 
down, not less by the ultimate effects 
of the ambition of the Republicans, 
who ridiculed every species of devo- 
tion, than by the enthusiasm of the 
Muscovites, who sought an entrance to 
Paradise through the breach of Con- 
stantinople. 

48. Bht neither of the victorious 
states foresaw these remote conse- 
quences, which as yet lay buried in the 
womb of fate ; and the demonstrations 
of joy at the surrender of Alexandria 
were as ardent on the shores of the 
Bosphorus as on the banks of the 
Thames. The cannon of the Seraglio 
were fired, the city was splendidly illu- 
minated, medals were struck to be dis- 
tributed among the English who had 
served in Egypt; and a palace was 
built for the British ambassador at 
Pera, as a lasting monument of the gra- 
titude of the Ottoman empire. In 
London, the public*thankfulne r ss, if less 
noisy, was still more sincere. The people 
of England hailed this great f achieve- 
ment as a counterpoise to all tho disas- 
ters of the war ; as a humiliations of 
France on that element where it had 
been so long victorious, and a check to 
its ambition in that quarter where its 
hopes had been most sanguine ; as the 
harbinger of those greater triumphs 
which would await them, if the enemy 
should carry into execution their long- 
threatened invasion of the British 
islands. Under the influence of these 
sentiments the early disasters of the 
war were forgotten^ the fears, the as- 
perity of former times, were laid aside ; 
and the people, satisfied with having 
redeemed their honour in military war- 
fare by one great triumph, looked for- 
ward without anxiety to the cessation 
of the contest, in the firm belief that 
they could renew it without apprehen- 
sion whenever the national safety re- 
quired that it should be resumed. 

49. Although the French were thus 
expelled from Egypt, it was not without 
the greatest efforts on the part of Na- 
jfoleon to preserve so important an ac- ! 
quisition, that it eluded his grasp. By 
great exertions a squadron of seven | 
ships of the line and five frigates, j 
having on board six thousand men and i 
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vast supplies of all sorts, had been madr 
ready for sea, and sailed from Brest ju 
the beginning of January J it dude’ 
the vigilance of two British sqi :u irons, 
the first of four, the secoi i Rf five 
ships of tho line, which were detached 
in pursuit under Sir John Borin o 
Warren and Sir Richard Jhokcrton, 
passed the Straits of Gi bml tar, o n d c e{ >t. 
along the coast of Africa, almost t' 
within sight of the Pharos f' r Alexan- 
dria. But there one of its fi j gates, me 
Africaine, was encountered and cap- 
tured by the English frig, 'Ho Phoebe, 
of equal force ; and the admiral, dis- 
couraged by this disaster, and alarmed 
at the accounts ho received of he 
strength of Lord Keith’s squadron off 
the coast of Egypt, which, united to 
that of Bickerton, no,\ amounted to 
seventeen sail of the line, renounced 
his enterprise, and returned to '1 alon. 
The frigates of the two squadrons came 
in sight of each other: but though 
Warren had only four sail of the line, 
Gantheaume persisted in thinking it. 
was a much larger force, and hastened 
back. One of his frigates, however, 
the Rdg^n^rd, passed, under false co- 
lours, through the British fleet, and 
made its way into Alexandria and 
two other frigates, the Justice and 
Egyptienne, ,-et sail from Toulon, and 
succeeded in reaching Alexandria with 
four hundred s.Jdiors on board, with- 
out encountering any of the English 
squadrons. This the First Consul con- 
side /ed ns decisive evidence that the 
whcle, if directed with equal skill, 
might have reached the same destina- 
tion. Gantheaume. therefore, received 
positive orders to put again to sew, and 
at all hazards to attempt the relief of 
Egypt He set sail accordingly on tho 
20th March, avoided Sir John Borlase 
Warren’s squadron, which he met off 
Sardinia, and continued his route to- 
wards the coast of Africa ; but Warren 
instantly made sail in the same direc- 
tion, and arrived off Alexandria on the 
23d ApriL No sooner Was the French 
admiral informed of this, than he again 
turned about, and regained Toulon 
without any disaster. 

50. Irritated beyond measure by 
these repeated failures, Napoleon trans* 
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iu,U\? peremptory orders to the ad- 
iijM-'il t** put. to sea a third time, and 
emh'a\oin, sit all hazards, to convey 
the romlorforaenta he had on board 
Lite A1&. ndria. lie set sail accord- 
m dy on «' 20th May, threw succours 
n passing i<> the Republican force be- 
sieging Porto Ferraio in the isle of 
liib 1 ; inci eased his squadron by three 
frigate prepared for him by General 
Sor'* at Bniudusimn, and arrived in 
‘.igbt of the coast )f Egypt, for the third 
time, on the 8th J unts. One of his brigs, 
the Heliopolh, reached Alexandria on 
the day following ; but when Ganthe- 
numo was beginning preparations for 
lai ding the troops on the sands to the 
westward of that, town, his look-out 
lrig.itt.A made sigi als that the English 
IWl, msi. lug of forty sail, of which 
eighteen were of the line, was approach- 
ing. 1 1 v as no longer possible to eifect 
the object, of the expedition; in a few 
hours longer the squadron would be 
enveloped in the enemy’s fleet, and 
the landing of the troops on the desert 
J -nv\ without stores or provisions, 
would expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. Gauthon nine, therefore, refused 
to ,ieco * to tne wishes of the officers 
of the arm) , w ho w» e desirous to incur 
that perilous alternative, and made sail 
agitiu for the coast of France. On his 
route homewards lie f H in with the 
SwifUure, of Hcw’dy-four guns, which 
Captai Hallowoll defended long with 
his accustomed gallantry : but he was 
at length obliged to surrender to the 
vast Riiporit i ty of the Republican force, 
and with this trophy the admiral regain- 
ed the harbour of T iul on. The French 
journals, long accustomed to continued 
disasters at sea, celebrated this gleam 
of success as 'a mvJmorable triumph, 
and loudly boasted of the skill with 
which their fleet had traversed the Me- 
diterranean and avoided the English 
squadrons : “ a melancholy reflection,” 
says the historian of Napoleon, “ for a 
country and its admirals, when skill in 
avoiding a combat is hold equivalent 
to a victory.” 

51. This effort, however, was not the 
only one made by the First Consul for 
the relief of Egypt. His design was to 
support Gantheauine by a combined 


squadron of fifteen Bhips of the line, 
drawn from the harbours of France and 
Spain. For this purpose great efforts 
had been made by the Spanish marine : 
six ships of the fine at Cadiz had been 
placed under the orders of the French 
admiral, Dumanoir ; and six others had 
reached that harbour $rom ‘.Ferro 1, 
while the English blockading squa- 
drons, under Sir John Borlase Warren 
and Sir Richard Bickerton, had left 
their stations off these harbours in 
search of Admirid Gantheauine ; and 
Admiral Linois, with three ships of the 
line, was to join them from Toulon. 
The British government, justly alarmed 
at such a concentration of force in the 
Isle of* Leon, hastily despatched Sir 
James Saumarez with seven ships of 
the line and two frigates, to resume the 
blockade of C&diz ; and he had hardly 
arrived off the harbour’s mouth, when 
advices were received that Admiral 
Linois, with three ships of the line and 
one frigate, was approaching from thc- 
Mediterranean. No sooner did the 
French admiral find that the blockade 
of Ccftliz had been re-established by a 
force superior to his own, than ho 
abandoned all hope of effecting the 
prescribed junction, and fell back to 
Algesiraz bay, where he took shelter 
under the powerful batteries which de- 
fend its coasts. Thither he was follow- 
ed by Sir James Saumarez, whose squa- 
dron was now reduced to six ships of 
the line by the detachment of one of 
his vessels to the mouth of t the Guadal- 
quiver. The British and miral resolved 
upon an immediate attack, notwith- 
standing that the forts, and batteries, 
and gun -boats,* now manned by gun- 
nel's from the French ships, presented 
the most formidable appearance. 

52. The British fleet stood into the 
bay, led by Captain Hood in the 
Y enerable, with springs on their cables ; 
and in a short time the action began. 
The Audacious and Pompey, succes- 
sively approaching, gallantly took their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, * 
between them and the batteries on 
shore. The wind, however, fell shortly 
after the leading ships got into action, 
so as to prevent the remainder of the 
squadron from advancing to their sup- 
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port; and when at length a light ordinary joy throughout France, in 
breeze from the south enabled the which the First Consul warmly porti- 
Hannibal to work into the scene of cipated.* It was publicly announced 
danger, she grounded in such a situa- at the theatres, and in the gazette 
tion as to be exposed to the shot of the issued on the occasion, thUt three 
French squadron on one side, and of French sail of the line had completely 
the formidable batteries of Alinirante defeated six British, and captured one 
’ and St Jago on the other ; while four- of their number — without the slightest 
teen gun-boate, securely posted under mention of the batteries on shore, to 
her stern, kept up with great vigour a which the Spanish official account, 
destructive raking fire, to which no re- with more justice, ascribed the failure 
turn could be made. To complete the of the attack. + But these transports 
disaster, the wind totally failed soon were of short duration, and an awful 
after, so as to render it impossible for catastrophe was destined to close, for 
the other vessels, notwithstanding the the present, the naval strife between 
utmost efforts, to render any effectual the two nations. After the battle, the 
assistance ; and the boats, which had English fleet repaired to Gibraltar, 
been destined to Btorm the batteries and the utmost efforts were made, 
on the islands, were all required to night and day, to get the squadron 
tow the liue-of-battle ships which were again ready for sea. But it was found 
still afloat, so as to briiljg their broad- that the Pompey was so much damaged 
sides to bear upon the enemy. The that she could not be Bet afloat in time, 
Pompey also was so severely raked by and therefore her crew were distri- 
the batteries and gun-boats that she buted through the other vessels ; and 
became unmanageable, and required to on the morning of the 12th July, the 
be towed out of fire by the* other ves- fleet stood out to sea to avenge the 
gels. After several gallant attempts, affront they had received. Meanwhile 
therefore, on the part of Sir James the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, consist- 
Saumarez and his squadroa, to throw ing of six ships of the line and three 
themselves between the batteries and frigates, two of the former bearing 112 
the grounded vessel, they were com- guns each, had joined the shattered 
pelled to draw off, leaving her to her French fleet in Algesiraz bay : and the 
fate, and, after an honourable reals- combined force wag moving towards 
tance, she struck her colours. the Isle of Leon, at the time that the 

53. The loss of the British in killed English squadron, consisting of five 
and wounded in this action was 361, ships of the line and one frigate, wag 
that on the part of the French and working out of the harbour of Gibraltar. 
Spaniards, />86 ; but the unwonted 54. Nothing in war could be gon- 
occum.nce of th« retreat of the former, oeived more animating than the cir- 
and the capture of one of their line-of- oumstancea under which the British 
battle ships, diffused the most extra- fleet then set forth to redeem the 

* "The First Consul,” says the Duchess of produce. He constantly thought that he 
Abraut^s, " recounted this triumph to ub could give France the means of combating 
with the most lively satisfaction, with eyes that power on equal harms, and subduing it : 
literally overflowing with joy at this unlock- all his measures tended towards that end ” 
ed-for event. Naval victories were rare at — D’Abrantes, v. 264, 256. 
that period, and Napoleon felt the full satis- f “ The action,” says the Madrid Gazette 
faction arising from this one. Admiral Lin- extraordinary, "was very obstinate and 
ois received tne sole recompense which it was bloody ou both sides, ana likewise on the 
in his power at that period to bestow— a part of our batteries, which decided the fate 
sabre of honour. AU' those who have nor- of the day. It is to the hot and sustained Are 
xowly studied the character of Napoleon, of fort 8t JagO that we owe the capture of 
must have seen chat the ruling passion of his the English ship ; for her bold manoeuvre of 
1 great mind was the humbling of England. It attempting to pass between the French 
was his constant object of study ; and I can admiral's ship and the shore made her 
Bal'd y affirm that, during the fourteen years ground, and, notwithstanding the utmost 
that he held the reins of power, during which exertions to get her afloat, it was found im- 
1 certainly saw him very frequently, he was possible, and the fire of the batteries very 
constantly set upon that object, and passion* soon compelled her to strike/’— 8ee Jauzs, 
atoly desirous of the glory which it would iii. 173. 
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honour of their flag. The combined 
squadron, consisting of nine ships of 
the line and four frigates, was proudly 
and leisurely moving towards Cadis, 
with all sails set and a favourable wind, 
hearing with them their prize, the 
Hannibal, which they had contrived to 
get afloat, in tow of the Indienne fri- 
gate. The anxiety of the British 
sailors to rescue her from their hands 
was indescribable ; the day was clear, 
the rock covered with spectators, and 
loud shouts hailed every successive 
British vessel which cleured the pier- 
head of Gibraltar to proceed on the 
perilous service. The mole, the quays, 
the batteries, the cliffs, were crowded 
with anxious multitudes; eager to wit- 
ness the approaching conflict ; the baud 
of the Admiral’s ship, the Caesar, 
played the popular air, “ Come, cheer 
up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” 
while the military bauds off the garri- 
son made the rock ro-echo with the 
uotes of “ Britons, strike home ! ” So 
thrilling was the interest of the scene, 
so overpowering the feelings which it 
excited, that the foreigners who wit- 
nessed it wished they had been English- 
men ; and even the wounded begged 
to be taken on board to share in the 
honours of the approaching conflict 
55. It was in truth a proud sight 
for the English garrison to behold their 
fleet, of five ships of the line, only ten 
days after a bloody encounter, again 
put to sea to give chase to an enemy's 
squadron of nine line-of-battle ships, 
six of which were perfectly uninjured, 
and which contained two three-deckers 
of stupendous magnitude. The H anni- 
bal soon fell astern, and, with the frig- 
ate which had her in tow, returned to 
Algesiraz ; but th<? remainder of the 
squadron cleared Cabritta pointy and 
stood away, as darkness set in, with all 
sail towards Cadiz. At ten at night, 
a fresh breeze filled the sails of the Eng- 
lish fleet; they gained rapidly on the ene- 
my, and Sir James gave orders that they 
should engage the first vessels which 
they could overtake. At eleven, the 
leading ship, the Superb, steering right 
between the Real Carlas and San Her* 
menegildo, both of 112 guns, opened 
its fire on the first of these vessels. The 


first broadside, which was wholly un- 
expected, from the approach of the Eng- 
lish vessel not being perceived in the 
dark, brought down part of the masts 
and rigging of the Real Carlos, which 
fell athwart the bows of the Superb ; 
and the next set the sails thus lying 
across, which had been rejjently tarred, 
on fire. The flames, fanned oy the 
tempestuous gale, spread with fright- 
ful rapidity, and the remaining masts 
and rigging were in a few minutes in a 
blaze. Deeming this gigantic adver- 
sary so far disabled that she must fall 
into the hands of the remainder of the 
fleet as they came up, the Superb passed 
on, and in halfcan hour overtook and 
engaged the St-Antoine, of 74 guns, 
which soon struck her colours. The 
Cflesar and Venerable came up in suc- 
cession, and thb chase was continued all 
night, in the midst of a tempestuous 
gale, by thejight of the discharges which 
at intervals flashed through the gloom, 
and the awful conflagration of the burn- 
ing ship, wliich gleamed upon the waves 
for miles around. But while the sail- 
ors vfere making the greatest effoits, 
and constantly nearing the enemy, a 
terrible catastrophe occurred, which for 
a moment daunted the stoutest hearts. 
The Superb, after having disabled the 
Real Carlos on her starboard, passed 
on, poured a broadside on the larboard 
into the San Hermenegildo, also of 112 
guns, and soon outstripped both her 
first-rate antagonists. The English cap- 
tain was no sooner past th^last of these 
vessels than he extinguished all the 
lights on board fcnd ceased firing ; so 
that his ship was lost sight of in the 
dark, and the Spaniards saw only their 
own vessels, both of which were still 
firing, unaware that the enemy had pass* 
ed on. In the darkness of the night, 
mutually mistaking each other tor an 
enemy, they got involved in a mortal 
combat ; the violence of the wiudapread 
the flames from the one to the other, 
the keavehs were illuminated by the 
awful conflagration, and at midnight » 
they both blew up with an explosion 
so tremendous as to shake Cadiz to its 
foundations, and spread a thrill of hor- 
ror through every soul that witnessed 
it Out of two thousand men, of whom 
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their crews consisted, not more than mg all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, 
250 were saved by the English boats, where they were Boon aftfr moored in 
the remainder being blown into the air safety. The intelligence of this bold 
or lost, in the waves on that tempestu- and fortunate engagement, ii\ which a 
ous night/ British fleet so severely handled an 

56. When morning dawned, both enemy's squadron of nearly double its 
fleets were extremely scattered, the own force, excited the greater joy in 
Vonerqble fipd Thames being far ahead Great Britain, that the precurling fail* 
of the rest of the British squadron, and ure in Algesiruz bay had somewhat 
the French ship Formidable, of eighty mortified a people, nursed by long-cou- 
gims, in the rear of the French fleet, tinued success to unreasonable expec- 
at some distance from the remainder tatiohs of constant triumph on their 
of their vessels. The British ships in- favourite clement. On the other hand, 
stantly gave chase, and soon brought the frightful catastrophe which befell 
her to action. It began within mus- their two first-rate men-of-war spread 
ket-sliot ; and shortly the hostile ships the utmost consternation through the 
were abreast of each other, within pis- Spanish peninsula, and increased that 
tol range, and a tremendous fire was strong repugdance which the Castilian 
kept up on both sides. Undismayed youth had long manifested for tliu 
by tlio superiority of the force brought naval sevice. 

against him, the French captain, 57. Contemporaneous with these 
Tronde, made the most gallant resist- maritime operations was a measure 
auce, which was soon rendered equal, from whidfNapoleon anticipated much 
by the Thames unavoidably falling bo- in the way of forming a counterpoise 
hind, and dropping out of t the action, to the vast colonial acquisitions made 
The fire of the Venerable, however, by Great Britain during the war ; and 
directed at the hull of her opponent, this was an attack upon Portugal, the 
was beginning to tefl severely dh the ancient and tiled ally of England. The 
enemy’s crew, when the French gun- French, according to their own admia- 
ners, by a fortunate discharge, succeed- siejn, had no cause of complaint against 
ed in bringing down her main-mast, that power ; the only motive of the 
and with it most of her rigglug, so war was to provide an equivalent to 
that she fell behind, and soon after- the maritime conquests of England, 
wards her other masts went by the “We ouly wished,” says Bignon, “ to 
board, and she struck on the shoals of enter that kingdom in order to leave 
San Pedro./ In this desperate situa- it, and stipulate as the condition of 
tiou Captain Hood still maintained a that retreat some considerable conces- 
contest witl* the stern-chasers of the sion from Great Britain.” Tho most 
Formidable, and gave time for two obvious means of effecting this object 
oilier ships of the lino to come up ; was to interest Spain in its exepution, 
upon the appearance of which the and this was adroitly managed by the 
enemy relinquished the\r design of at- First Consul. In the treaty of Lun£* 
tacking the disabled vessel, and, crowd- ville, as already observed, it had been 

* It is asserted by M. Thiers in his “ Ilia- f An incident, highly characteristic of the* 
toiro du Consulaij et do 1’ Empire," that the English sailors, occurred in tins action. In 
Spanish ship Real Carlos was act on fire by its voyage through tho Mediterranean, the 
red-botshot, heated for that purpose on board French fleet' had fallen in with, and captured, 
the Superb. This is an entire mistake. The the brig Speedy, of fourteen guns, command* 
fire arose from tho sails of the Spanish ship ed by Captain Loud Cochrane, and that gab 
taking fire from the broadside of the Superb, lant officer, with his little crew, was on board 
as she passed, almost touching her first-rate the Formidable when the action took place 
antagonist. There was not a heated shot in the bay of Algesiraz. At every broads’de 
• firod from tho Huperb, nor any furnace for tho vessel received from the English, those 
heating them on board. See a very into- bravo men gave three choers, regardless alike 
resting letter from Mr Outram, the sur- of the threats of instant death from the 
gcon of the vessel at the time, in the 01 as- French if they continued so unseemly an in- 
poiv Courier, 15th October 1845 ; and Timms’ terniption, and the obvious danger that thoy 
ffiMoirc du Congv.hu U dt V Empire, iii. 127, themselves might be sent to the bottom by 
128* . the discharges of their friends. 
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stipulated that the grand-duchy of Tus- 
cany should be ceded by the Austrian 
family, and ejected into a separate prin- 
cipality in favour of Don Louis, a prince 
of the Spanish family ; and that duchy 
was soon after constituted a royal do- 
main, under the title of the kingdom 
of Etruria. Europe was at a loss at 
first to divine what was the motive for 
this sud4en condition in favour of the 
Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it was 
soon made manifest, when it appeared 
that a treaty had been concluded bo- 
tween France and Spain, the object of 
which was,. <f to compel the court of 
Lisbon to separate itself from the alli- 
ance of Great Britain, and cede, till the 
conclusion of a general peace, a fourth 
of its territory to the French and Span- 
ish forces.” 

58. This llagrant and unprovoked in- 
vasion of the rights of a pacific state 
took place at the very time whon France 
was loudly proclaiming the principles 
of the Armed Neutrality, and the utter 
injustice of one belligerent interfering 
with the trade or alliances of independ- 
ent powers. But it soon appeared that 
the First Consul's tenderness for neu- 
tral rights was all on one element, where 
he was weakest ; and that on the other, 
where his power was well-nigh irresist- 
ible, he was prepju-ed to go the utmost 
length of warlike aggression, and compel 
every other state to enter into his pro- 
jects of hostility against Great Britain. 
So early as December 1800, when the 
victory of Hohenlinden had relieved him 
of all anxiety on the side of Germany, 
he had given orders for the formation 
of an army of observation at Bordeaux, 
which gradually drew towards the 
Pyrenees, and was increased to twenty 
thousand meu. This was followed, 
some months afterwards, by a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Spain, 
against the court of Lisbon. The os- 
tensible grounds of complain t on which 
this step was rested, was the refusal by 
tho court of Liston to ratify a peace 
with France, signed by its plenipoten- 
tiary in 1797; accompanied with a 
complaint that she had furnished pro- 
tection to the English fleets Rnd sailors, 
and insulted the French in the harbour 
of Carthagena. The real reasons for the 


war were very different. “ The court? 
of Lisbon and Madrid,” says the French 
historian, “ united by recent intermar- 
riages, had no real subjects of dispute. 
They were drawn into the contest be- 
cause the ono was attached to tho po- 
litical system of France, the other to 
that of Great Britain.” The real ob- 
ject of the First Consul to/secure, 
by conquests in Portugal, more advan- 
tageous terms of peace with Great Bri- 
tain. On such successes, and a victory 
in Egypt, ho was aware the conditions 
to be obtained mainly depended.* 
Spain was at this time entirely under 
the guidance of the Prince of the Peace 
— a vain and ambitious favourite, who 
had risen from* an obscure origin, by 
court intrigue, to an elevation little 
short of the throne, and who threw 
himself willingly into the arms of 
France, in or&er to Beck an effectual 
support against the pride and patriot- 
ism of the^astilian noblesse, who were 
exceedingly jealous of his authority. 
Guided by # such a ruler, Spam made 
herself the willing instrument of France 
in this tyrannical aggression. She 
afterwards expiated her fault by tor- 
rents of blood. 

59. In this extremity the Portu- 
guese government naturally turned to 
England for support, and offered, if 
that power would send an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, to give her 
the command of the native forces. Had 
it been in the power of Great. Britain 
to have acceded to this offer, the des- 
perate struggle of the Peninsula might 
have been accelerated by eight years, 
and the triumphs of Busaco and Vi- 
meira have graced the conclusion of 
the first part of the war. But it was 
thought impossible to make such an 
effort : her chief disposable force was 
already engaged in Egypt; and the 
great contest in the north, as yet unde- 
cided, required all the means which 
were at the disposal of her government 
All that could be done, therefore, was 

* •* ‘Everything depends/ wrote M/Otto, 
‘on two dreurn stances ; will the English army • 
bo beaten in Egypt? will Spain openly de- 
clare against Portugal ? Make haste and 
struggle to obtain these two results, or at 
least one of the two, and you will have a 
glorious peace/”— Tamra, hi. 23. 
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to send a few regiments to Lisbon, with 
a loan of £300,000, in order if possible 
to procure a respite from the impend- 
ing danger till the general peace, which, 
it was already foreseen, could not be 
far distent. 

60. Deprived in this maimer of any 
effectual external aid, the Portuguese 
governpien^o appearance at least, was 
not wanting to its ancient renown. An 
animated proclamation was put forth, 
in which the people were reminded of 
their ancestors* heroic resistance to the 
Romans, andtheir imperishable achieve- 
ments in the southern hemisphere; 
new armaments were ordered, works 
hastily constructed, a levy en mam 
called forth, and the «plate borrowed 
from the churches to aid government 
in carrying on the means of defence. 
But during all this show of resistance, 
there was a secret understanding be- 
tween the courts of Lisbon and Madrid. 
The regular troops on the frontier, 
about twenty thousand strong, were 
scarcely increased by a single soldier ; 
and when, in the end of May, the 
Spanish army of thirty thousand com- 
batants invaded the country, th&y ex- 
perienced hardly any resistance. Ju- 
ruinenha and Olivenza at once opened 
their gates ; Campo Mayor, though 
amply provided with everything re- 
quisite to sustain a siege, only held out 
a fortnight ; and the Portuguese, flying 
in disorder, made haste to throw the 
Tagus between them and the enemy. 
Even Elvas, which never lowered its 
colours in a more glorious subseqent 
strife, surrender*! ; and in a fortnight 
after the war commenced, this collusive 
contest was terminated by the signa- 
ture of preliminaries of peace at Ab- 
rantes. By this treaty, which was rati- 
fied on 29th September, Olivenza, with 
its circumjacent territory, was ceded to 
Spain, and. the ports of Portugal were 
shut against the English fiag. 

61. fro sooner were the terms of 
this treaty known in France, than the 
First Consul refused to ratify them. 

t Not that he had either any animosity 
or cause of complaint against the cabi- 
net of Lisbon, but that by this pacifi- 
cation the main object of the war was 
lost — namely, the occupation of such a 


portion of the Portuguese territory by 
the French troops, as might give weight 
to the demands of Franc? for restitu- 
tion of her conquered colonies from 
Great Britain. The French,, army of 
observation, accordingly, under Leclurc 
and St Cyr, five-and-tvveuty thousand 
strong, which had advanced to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, entered Portugal, invested Al- 
meida, and threatened both Lisbon and 
Oporto. Menacing letters were des- 
patched to the Prince of the Peace by 
the First Consul, who openly declared 
that if the Spanish corps, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, stationed at, Salamanca, 
made a single step in advance, he would 
consider it as a declaration of war, and 
that, in that event, the last hour of the 
Spanish monarchy had struck.* The 
Portuguese government now commen- 
ced serious preparations : six sail of the 
line were detached from Lisbon to rein- 
force the English blockading squadron 
off Cadiz, and such efforts as the time 
would admit were made to reinforce 
the army on the frontier. But the con- 
test was too unequal; and England, 
anticipating the seizure of the conti- 
nental dominions of the house of Bnv- 
ganza, had already taken possession of 
the island of Madeira, to secure ite colo- 
nial dominions from insult, when the 
tempest was averted by external events. 
The near approach of an accommoda- 
tion between France and England, made 
it a greater object for the First Consul 
to extend his colonial acquisitions, than 
to enlarge his conquests on the conti- 
nent of Europe ; while the arrival of a 
convoy with a great supply of silver 
from Brazil, gave the Portuguese gov- 
ernment the means both of satisfying 
his pecuniary demands, and gratifying 
the cupidity of his inferior agents. To 

* “ The letter of the Prince of Peace is so 
absurd that it does not deserve a serious re- 
ply. But if this Prince, bribed by England, 
draws the king and the queen into measures 
hostile to the honour and interests of the Re- 

E ublie, the knell of the (Spanish monarchy 
mb rung. My intention is, that the French 
troops shall rbmain in Spain, until peace has 
been declared between the Republic and 
Portugal. The slightest movement on the 
part of the Spanish troops to draw nearer to 
the French army, will be treated as a decla- 
ration of war.”— Napoleon aw Minfatre des 
JltXaUmt ExtfrieuTto, loth July 1801 ; Thiers, 
iii, m 
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use the words of a French historian — 
41 The Portuguese government, holding 
the purse, tlyew it at the feet of the 
robbers, and thus saved itself from de- 
' struct] oq.” 

02. Bribes were liberally bestowed 
on the French generals,* and so com* 
pletely did this seasonable supply re- 
move all difficulties that a treaty was 
soon concluded, in virtue of which Oli- 
venza, with its territory, was confirmed 
to Spain ; the harbours of Portugal were 
closed against English ships, both of 
war and commerce ; one half of Guiana, 
as far as the Carapanatuba stream, was 
ceded to France, and the commerce of 
the Republic was placed on the same 
footing as that with the most favoured 
nations. By a less honourable and se- 
cret article, the immediate payment of 
twenty million francs (£800,000) was 
made the condition of the retreat of 
the French troops. As the war ap- 
proached a termination, the anxiety of 
Napoleon to procure equivalents for the 
English colonial acquisitions became 
more vehement. Talleyrand’s letters 
to the Prince of the Peace, insisting 
on the cession of Trinidad by Spain, in 
pursuance of Napoleon’s instructions, 
were of the most menacing kind, t With 
the same view, as already noticed, he 
made propositions to Prussia to seize 
Hanover : an insidious though tempt- 
ing offer, which he frequently after re- 
newed, which would have rendered that 
power permanently a dependant on 
France, and totally altered the balance 
of European politics. But the Prus- 
sian cabinet had good sense enough, at 
that time at least, to see that no such 
gratuitous act of spoliation was likely 
to prove a permanent acquisition, and 
declined the proposal. 

* Leclorc pot five million francs, or £200,000, 
for his own share. — Hard, viii, 136. 

t Spain has made war (to use one of bis own 
expressions) with hypocrisy against Portugal : 
she really wishes peace. The Prince of Peace 
is, according to onr information, in correspon- 
dence with England. A rupture with Spam is 
a ridiculous menace, when we have her ves- 
sels at Brest, and our troops iu the heart of 
the kingdom. Spain has only one thing to 
do— that is, iu her treaties with England, to 
place the island of Trinidad at our disposal." 
— M. Talleyrand an Mtnutre da la France & 
Madrid, 9 th July 1801. Thiers, iii. 167. 


63. Meanwhile Napoleon, relieved by 
the treaty of Luneville from all ap- 
prehensions of a serious Continental 
struggle, bent all his attention to Great 
Britain, and made serious preparations 
for invasion on his own side of the 
Channel. Though not of the gigantic 
character which tiiey assumed iu a later 
period of the contest, aftc^the Renewal 
of the war, these efforts were of a kind 
to excite the serious attention of the 
English government. From the mouth 
of the Scheldt to that of the Garonne, 
every creek and headland was fortified, 
so as to afford protection to the small 
craft which were creeping along the 
shore from all the ports of, the king- 
dom, to the general rendezvous at Dun- 
kirk and Boulogne. The latter harbour 
was the general point of assemblage ; 
gun-boats and flat-bottomed praams 
were collected’in great quantities, fur- 
naces erected for heating shot, immense 
batteries constructed, and every prepa- 
ration made, not only for a vigorous 
defence, byt for the most energetic of- 
fensive operations. By an ordinance 
of 12th July, the^flotilla was organised 
in nflie divisions ; and to them were 
assigned all the boats and artillerymen 
which had been attached to the armies 
of the Rhine and the Maine, which had 
been brought down those streams to 
the harbours on the Channel. The 
immensity of these preparations was 
studiously dwelt upon in the French 
papers ; nothing was talked of but the 
approaching descent upon Great Bri- 
tain ; and fame, ever the first to sound 
the alarm, so magnified their amount, 
that, when a few battalions pitched 
their tents on the heights of Boulogne, 
it was universally credited in England 
that the amiy of invasion was about 
t6 take its station preparatory to the 
threatened attempt. 

64. Though not participating in the 
vulgar illusion as to the imminence ot 
the danger, the English government had 
various weighty reasons for not disre- 
garding the preparations on the south- 
ern coast of the Channel. The fleets of ^ 
Great Britain in the narrow seas were, 
indeed, so powerful, that no attempt 
at invasion by open force could be 
made with any chance of success; 
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but it was* impossible to conceal the 
alarming fact, that the same wind which 
wafted the French flotilla out of its har- 
bours might chain the Euglish cruisers’ 
to theirs ; * and the recent expeditious 
of Qanthenumo in the Mediterranean, 
and of Hocho to the coast of Ireland, 
had demonstrated that, notwithstand- 
ing the grey^est maritime superiority, 
it was impossible at all times to pre- 
vent a vigilant and active enemy from 
putting to sea during the darkness of 
the autumnal or winter months. It 
could not be denied that, even although 
ultimato defeat might attend a descent, 
incalculable confusion and distress 
would necessarily follow it, in the first 
instance. Nor were th«w without hopes 
that the destruction of the armament 
might influence the issue of the nego- 
tiations for peace; and that, if the 
First Consul saw that bis flotilla was 
not secure from insult even in his own 
harbours, he would prol^bly abate 
something of the pretensions which his 
extraordinary successes had induced 
him to bring forward. ThJ King de- 
clared his resolution, in the event of 
the enemy landing, to put himself at 
the head of his troops ; and the Prince 
of Wales, in a most touching and hon- 
ourable letter, reiterated an application 
which he had made to his royal father in 
1 708, to be allowed to serve his country 
in the command of part of the forces. + 

65. Influenced by these views, the 
British government prepared a power- 
ful armament of bombs and light ves- 
sels in the powns, and intrusted the 
command to Lo*i Nelson, whose dar- 
ing and successful exploits at the Nile 

* England at this period had fourteen ships 
of the Hue under Admix&l Cornwallis off 
Brest, and seventeen in the German Ocean 
observing the Dutch harbours. — James, iii. 
App. No. 2 ; and Dumas, vii. 144. 

t “The serious and awful crisis in which 
this country now stands, calls for the united 
efforts of every British arm in the defence of 
all that can be dear to Englishmen, and it is 
with glowing pride that I behold the preva- 
lence of this'sentiment in every part of your 
Majesty’s diraiiiions. Whatever may, some 
time back, have been your Majesty’s objec- 
i tions to my being in the way of actual ser- 
vice. yet at a crisis like this, unexampled in 
our History, when every subject in the realm 
is eagerly socking for, and lias Ids post as- 
signed him, these objections will, I humbly 
trust, yield to the pressure of the times, and 


and Copenhagen pointed him out as 
peculiarly fitted for an enterprise of 
this description. On tlq* 1st August 
he set sail from Deal at the head of 
three ships of the line, two frigates, and 
thirty-five bombs, brigs, and smaller 
vessels, and stood over to the French 
coast, He himself strongly urged that 
the expedition, aided by a few thou- 
sand troops, should be sent against 
Flushing ; but the cabinet resolved that 
it should proceed against Boulogne, 
and thither accordingly he went, much 
against his inclination. After a recon- 
noissance, attended with a slight can- 
nonade on $>oth sides, soon after his 
arrival, a more serious attack took 
place on the night of the 1 5th August. 
But in the interval the French line of 
boats had been rendered well-nigh un- 
assailable. Every vessel was defended 
by long poles headed by iron spikes 
projecting from their sides ; strong net- 
tings were braced up to their lower 
yards ; they were moored head and 
stern across the harbour-mouth in the 
strongest possible manner, chained to 
the ground and to each other, and on 
board each was from fifty to a hundred 
soldiers, every one of whom was pro- 
vided with three loaded muskets, as 
in defending a breach threatened with 
assault. In addition to this, the whole 
were immediately under the guns of 
the batteries on shore, and every emi- 
nence capable of bearing cannon had 
been armed with a powerful army of 
artillery. 

60. Notwithstanding these formid- 
able circumstances, Nelson commenced 
the attack at midnight in four divi- 

that your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to call me to a station wherein I may prove tny- 
sclf worthy of the confidence of my country, 
and of the high rank l hold in it, by staking 
my life in its defence. Death would bo prefer- 
able to being marked as the only man in the 
country who cannot be suffered to come forth 
on such an rwjcaBion. Hhoukl it bo my fate 
to fall in so glorious a contest, no injury could 
arise to tlic line of the succession, on ac- 
count of the number happily remaining 
of your Majesty’s children. But wore 
there fifty princes, or only one, it would, 
in my humble opinion, be equally incum- 
bent on them to staaid foremost in the ranks 
of danger, at so decisive a period as the pre- 
sent ” — PittHCE off Walks to Gecko b III , 
August 8, 1801 ; Fu.usw’s Lift of Sid>nouHi, 
i. 489, 440. 
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sions of boats. The second division, staole, his sole strength) I engage to 
tinder Captain Parker, first closed with overcome. I can, in spite of all his 
the enemy 4 and in the most gallant fleets, at any time, in a few hours tram 
style instantly endeavoured to board, sport your armies into his territory, 
But the strong netting baffled all their without fearing the tempests, or hav* 
efforts, 'and as they were vainly endea- ing need of the winds. Consider the 
vouring to cut their way through it, means which I offer you." The plan 
discharges of musketry from the sol- and details accompanying it were re- 
diers on board killed or wounded above ceived by Napoleon, anji byi him re- 
half their number, including their gal- mitted to a commission of the most 
lant leader Captain Parker, who was learned men whom France “could pro- 
desperately maimed while cheering on duce, who reported that the scheme 
his men. The darkness of the night, was visionary and impracticable , and, 
and the rapidity of the tide, which pre- in consequence, it at that time came 
vented the other divisions from getting to nothing. Such was the reception 
into action at the same time as Captain which steam navigation received at 
Parker’s, rendered the attack abortive,' the hands of philosophy ; Buch is the 
notwitstanding the most gallant efforts first success the greatest discovery 
on the part of the seamen and marines of modem times sin6e the invention of 
engaged in the service. One of the printing — of one destined in its ulti- 
commanders of the French division mate effects to produce a revolution in 
behaved like a generous enemy. He the channels’of commerce, alter the art 
hailed the boats as they approached, of naval war, work out the overthrow 
and called out in English — “ Let me of empirqp, change the face of the world 
advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep The discovery seemed made for the 
off; you can do nothing here; it is age; and yet genius and philosophy 
only shedding the blood of gallant men rejected It at the very time when it 
to attempt it.” After four hours of was most required, and when it seemed 
gallant hut unequal combat, the assail- calculated to carry into effect the vast 
ants were obliged to retire, with the projeota which were already matured 
lossof 172 men killed and wounded; but by the great leader of its most formi- 
Nelson declared that, “If all the boats dable forces. 

could have arrived at their destined 68. But the Continental writers were 
points at the periods assigned to them, in error when they supposed that this 
not all the chains in France could have vast acquisition to ■* nautical power 
prevented our men from bringing off would, if it had been fully developed 
the whole of the vessels." at that time, have led to the subjuga- 

67. A singular circumstance occurred tion of Britain ; the English mantime 
at this time, which demonstrates how superiority would have* appeared as 
little the clearest intellect can antici- clearly in the new riethod of carrying 
pate the ultimate result of the dis* on . naval war as it had in the old. 
coveries which are destined to effect Steam navigation has in a great degree 
the greatest changes in human affairs, altered the mhde of carrying on naval 
At the time when all eyes in Europe warfare, but it has made no change 
were fixed on thte Channel, and the on its principles, or the elements of 
orators in the French tribunate were strength by which ultimate success is 
wishing for “ a fair wind and thirty-six to be attained. Gunpowder has changed 
hours," an unknown individual* pre- in a considerable degree the arms of 
sented himself to the First Consul, and land contests; but the principles of 
said, " The sea which separates you the military art, the sources of mili- 
from your enemy gives him an im- tary strength, are the same as they 
mense advantage. Aided alternately by were in the days of Hannibal and* 
the winds and the tempests, he braves Caesar. Albion would have been en- 
you in his inaccessible isle. This ob- circled by steam vessels; if the Fronph 
* Fulton. boats, aided by such auxiliaries, could 


▼on v. 
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hare braved the wind and the tide, 
the English cruisers would have been 
equally assisted in the maintenance of 
their blockade ; the stoutest heart and 
the last guinea would have finally car- 
ried the day, whatever changes oc- 
curred in the mode of carrying on the 
contest; the land of coal and iron 
would h$ve maintained its superiority 
in the warfare of fire. Even if their 
wooden walls had been broken through, 
the future conquerors of Vitoria and 
Waterloo had no cause for despon- 
dency, if the war came to be conducted 
by land forces on their own shores. 

69. But these warlike demonstra- 
tions were a mere cover on both Bides 
to the real intentions of* the two cabi- 
nets ; and in the midst of the hostile 
fleets and armies which covered the 
Channel and the coasts of France, 
couriers were incessantly* passing, car- 
rying despatches, containing the nego- 
tiations for a general peace. f ln truth, 
the contest had- now ceased to have 
any present or definite object with 
both the powers by whom it was main- 
tained, and they were driven to an 
accommodation fr6m the experienced 
impossibility of finding any common 
element on which their hostilities could 
be carried on. After the loss of all her 
colonies, the ruin of her commerce, 
and the disappearance of her flag from 
the ocean, it was as impossible for 
Prance to find a method of annoying 
Great Britain, as it was for England to 
discover the means of reducing the 
Continental power of her enemy, after 
the peace of Lundville had prostrated 
the last array of the military monar- 
chies of Europe. Even if their mutual 
hostility were inextinghiahable, still 
both had need of a breathing-time to 
prepare for a renewal of the contest ; 
the farmer that she might regain the 
commeroe and colonies on which' her 
naval strength depended, the latter 
that she might restore the finances 
which the enormous expenses of the 
war had seriously disorganised, 
t 70. So early as the 21st March, the 
British cabinet had signified to M. Otto, 
who still remained in London to super- 
intend the arrangements for the ex- 
change of prisoners, that they were 


disposed to renew the negotiations 
which had so often been opened with- 
out success ; and it was agreed between 
the two governments that, without any 
general suspension of arms, the basis 
of a treaty should be secretly adjusted. 
When the terms, however, first came 
to be proposed, there appeared to be 
an irreconcilable difference between 
them; nor was this Burprising, for 
both had enjoyed a career of almost 
unbroken success upon their separate 
elements, and each was called on to 
make sacrifices for peace, which, it was 
quite evident, could not be exacted 
from them by force of arms, if the con- 
test were continued. Lord Hawkes- 
bur/s first proposals were, that the 
French should evacuate Egypt, and 
that the English should retain Malta, 
Ceylon, Trinidad, and Martinique, and 
evacuate all the other colonies which 
they had conquered during the war — 
acquisitions which, how great Boever, 
did not seem disproportionate to the 
vast Continental additions received by 
France in the extension of her frontier 
to the Rhine, and the establishment of 
a girdle of affiliated republics round 
the parent state. But to these condi- 
tions the First Consul refused to accede. 
“ The resolution of the First Consul,” 
says the historian of his diplomacy, 
“ was soon taken. France could neither 
surrender any part of its ancient do- 
mains nor its recent acquisitions.” 

71. The views of Napoleon were de- 
veloped in a note of M. Otto, on the 
23d July, after the dissolution of* the 
northern confederacy had relieved Eng- 
land of one of the greatest of hen dan- 
gers, and disposed France to proceed 
with more moderation in the negotia- 
tion, and when her defeat on the banks 
of the Nile bad deprived her of all 
hopes of retaining that colony by force 
of arms. He proposed that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte ; that 
the republic farmed of the seven Ionian 
islands should be recognised ; that the 
harbours of Italy should be restored to 
the Pope and the King of Naples, Port 
Mahon ceded to Spain, and Malta to 
the Knights of Jerusalem, with the of- 
fer to raze its fortifications. In the 
East Indies, he offered to abandon Cey- 
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Ion, which had been wrested from the 
Dutch, to Great Britain, upon condi- 
tion that all the other colonial con- 
quests of England in both hemispheres, 
should jt>e restored, and iii that event 
he agreed to respect the integrity of 
Portugal Lord Hawkesbury, in an- 
swer, suggested some arrangement by 
which Malta might be rendered inde- 
pendent of both parties, and insisted 
for the retention of some of the British 
conquests in the West Indies. The 
negotiations were prolonged for several 
months ; but at length the difficulties 
were all adjusted, and the preliminaries 
of a general peace signed at London 
on the 1st October. 

72. By these articles, it was agreed that 
hostilities should immediately cease by 
land and sea between the contracting 
parties ; that Great Britain should re- 
store its colonial conquests in every part 
of the world — Ceylon in the East, and 
Trinidad in the West Indies alone ex- 
cepted, which were ceded in entire sove- 
reignty to that power; that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte, Malta 
and its dependencies to the order of St 
John of Jerusalem, the Cape of Good 
Hope to Holland, but opened alike to 
the trade of both the contracting pbwers ; 
the integrity of Portugal guaranteed ; 
the harbours of the Roman and Nea- 
politan states evacuated by the French, 
and Porto Ferraio by the British forces ; 
a compensation provided for the House 
of Nassau ; and a new republic created 
iu the Seven Islands of the Adriatic, 
which was recognised by the French 
Republic. The fisheries of Newfound- 
land were restored to the situation in 
which they had been before the war, 
reserving their final arrangement to the 
definitive treaty/ Tj* hough the negotia- 
tions had beeh bo long in dependency 
they had been kept a profound secret 

* The clause regarding Malta, whioh be- 
came of so much importance in the sequel, 
from being the ostensible ground of the rup- 
tiuuof the treaty, was in these terms : 4 4 The 
island of Malta, withits dependencies, shall 
be evacuated by the English troops, and re- 
stored to the order of St John of Jerusalem. 
To secure the absolute independence of that 
isle from both the contracting parties, it 
shall be placed under the guarantee of a third 
power to be named in the definitive treaty." 
—Duit as, vii 019 ; and Part. BisL xxxv. IS, Id. 


from the people of both countries, and 
their long continuance had sensibly 

to a satisfactory 6 result Either from 
accident or design, this impression bad 
been greatly strengthened, recently be- 
fore the signature of the preliminaries ; 
and the very day before, the report had 
gone abroad in Londoti^that*all hope 
of an amicable adjustment was at an 
end, and that interminable war was 
likely again to break out between the 
two nations. 

73. In proportion to the desponding 
feelings occasioned by this impression 
were the transports of joy excited by 
the appearance of a London Gazette 
Extraordinary* on the 2d Ootober, an- 
nouncing the signature of the prelimi- 
naries on the preceding day. The three 
per cents instantly rose from 69 to 66 ; 
the tiers comolidi at Paris from 48 to 
63. Universal joy pervaded both capi- 
tals. These feelings rapidly Bpread 
through the whole British nation, as 
the arrive] of the post announced the 
joyful intelligence; and the public satis- 
faction was at its height when, on the 
12th of the same month. Colonel Lauri- 
ston arrived, bearing the ratification of 
the treaty by the French government 
Never since the restoration of Charles 
II. had such transports seized the pub- 
lic mind. The populace insisted on 
drawing the French envoys in their car- 
riage; and they were conducted by this 
tumultuary array, followed by a guard 
of honour from the household brigade, 
through Parliament Street to Downing 
Street, where the ratifications were ex- 
changed ; and at night a general illu- 
mination gave, vent to the feelings of 
universal exhilaration.*!* Nor was the 
public joy manifested in a less empha- 
tic manner at Paris. Hardly had the 
cannon of the Tuileries and the Inva- 
lides, in the evening, announced the 
unexpected intelligence, when every one 
stopped in the streets and congratulat- 
ed his acquaintance on the news ; the 

t The Iinetfof daudlou were then precisely 
applicable 

“ Omnls in hoe uno variia diseordiaoesstt 

Ondinibue ; laetatur eqaes, plauditque 
* seuatus, 

Vofcaque patrido oertant plebeia fkwrl" 


* 
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public flocked in crowds to the theatres, 
where it was officially promulgated, 
omidBt transports long unfelt in the 
metropolis ; and in the evening the city 
was universally and splendidly illumi- 
nated. There seemed no bounds to 
the prosperity and glory of the Repub- 
lic, now.that this auspicious event had 
removed th*&ust and moat inveterate 
of its enemies. 

74. But while these were the natural 
feelings of the inconsiderate populace, 
who are ever governed by present im- 
pressions, and were for the most part 
destitute of the information requisite 
to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
ject, there were many men gifted with 
greater sagacity and fortnight in Great 
Britain, who deeply lamented the con- 
ditions by which peace had been pur- 
chased, and from the ^ery first pro- 
phesied that it could be of no long en- 
durance. They observed, that the war 
had been abruptly terminate.!, without 
any one of the objects being gained for 
which it was undertaken : Viat it was 
entered into in order to curb the ambi- 
tiori, and stop the democratic propa- 
gandise! of France, and in an especial 
manner prevent the extension of its au- 
thority in the Low Countries ; whereas 
by the result its power was immensely 
extended, its frontier advanced to the 
Rhine, its influence to the Niemen, and 
a military chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advan- 
tage its vast resources. That, suppos- 
ing the destruction of some, and the 
humiliation *>f other powers, had ab- 
solved Britain f fom all her ties with 
the Continental states, and left her at 
full liberty to consult ojily her own in- 
terest in any treaty, which might be ! 
formed, still it seemed at best extreme- 
ly doubtful whether the preliminaries 
which had been signed were calculated 
to accomplish this object That they 
contributed nothing towards the coer- 
cion of Hranoe on one element, while 
they gave that power the means of 
restoring its fleets and recruiting the 
* sinews of war on another; add that thus 
the result necessarily would be, that 
Britain would be Compelled to renew 
the contest again, and that too at no 
distant period, in order to maintain her 


existence, and she would then And her 
enemy's resources as much strength- 
ened as her own were weakened during 
its cessation. That during the struggle 
we had deprived France of ail {ier colo- 
nies, blockaded her harbours, ruined 
her commerce, and almost annihilated 
her navy, and therefore had nothing to 
fear from her maritime hostility ; but 
would this superiority continue, if, in 
pursuance of this treaty, we restored 
almost all her colonial possessions, and 
enabled her, by a successful commerce, 
in a few years to revive her naval power? 
If, therefore, the principle, bo longmain- 
tained by Great Britain, had any foun- 
dation, that we had been driven into 
the war to provide for our own security, 
and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that Bri- 
tain had everything to fear and nothing 
to hope from this pacification ; and 
while she unbuckled her own armour, 
and laid aside her sword, she was in 
truth placing in the hands of her re- 
doubtable adversary the weapons, and 
the only weapons, by which ere long 
that enemy might be enabled to aim 
mortal strokes at herself. 

75. The partisans of the admini- 
stration, and the advocates for peace 
throughout the country, opposed to 
these arguments considerations of an- 
other kind, perhaps Btill more specious. 
They contended that the real question 
was not, what were the views formed, 
or the hopes indulged, when we enter- 
ed into the war, but what were the pro- 
spects which could rationally be enter- 
tained, now that we had reached its 
tenth year? Without pretending to 
affirm that the resources of Great Bri- 
tain were worn out, or peace had be- 
come a matter of necessity, still it was 
impossible to dispute that, in conse- 
quence of the Cessation of Continental 
hostilities, and the dissolution of the 
last coalition, the prospect of effectually 
reducing the military power of France 
had become almost hopeless. That 
thus the question was, whether, after 
it had become impossible, by the dis- 
asters of our allies, to attain one object 
of the war, ire should obstinately and 
single-handed maintain the contest, 
without any definite end to be gained 
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by its prosecution ? Though the fron- naries had been signed with England 
tiers of France had been extended, and instantly the Turkish ambassador, Es- 
her power immensely increased, still seyd Ali Effendi, who had long been 
the revolutionary mania, by far the in a sort of confinement, was sent for ; 
greatest evil with which Europe was and before he was aware of the impor- 
threatened, had been at length effectu- taut success which had been gained, he 
ally extinguished. Thus the contest was persuaded to agree to a treaty, which 
had ceased to be, as at first, one of life was signed two days aftek^prdi. In this 
and death to Britain, and had returned negotiation, the French diplomatists 
to the usual state of warfare between made great use of their alleged modera- 
regular governments, in which the cost tion in agreeing to the restoration of 
of maintaining it was to be balanced Egypt, which they knew was already 
by the advantages to be gained from, lost ; and so worked upon the fears of 
its prosecution. Without doubt, tbe the ambassador by threats of a descent 
return of peace, and the restoration of from Ancona and Otranto, that he con- 
her colonies, would give France the sented to give to the Republican corn- 
means of increasing her naval resources; merce in the Levant the same advan- 
but it would probably do the same in tages which the most favoured nations 
an equal or greater degree to Great enjoyed; and, at the same time, the 
Britain, and leave the maritime power Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
of the two countries in the same rela- was recognised as an independent Btate. 
tive situation as before. It is impos- Thus, by the arts of M. Talleyrand, 
sible to remain for ever at war, solely were the, French, who, in defiance of 
in order to prevent your enemy repair- ancient treaties, had done all in their 
ing the losses he has sustained during power to^wrest Egypt from the Turks, 
the contest; and the enormous expenses placed on the Rome footing with the 
with which the struggle is attended will, English, by whqpe blood and treasure 
if much longer continued, involve the it hkd been rescued from their grasp, 
finances of the country in inextricable 77. In the end of August, a defini- 
embarrassment It is surely, therefore, tive ( treaty was concluded between 
worth trying, now that a Regular gov- France and Bavaria, by which the lat- 
emment is established in the Republic, ter power renounced in favour of the 
whether it is not possible to remain former all its territories and posses- 
with so near a neighbour on terms of sions on the left bank of the Rhine, 
amity; and it will be time enough to and received, on the other hand, agua- 
take up arms again, if the conduct of rantee for its dominions on the right 
the First Consul shall come to demon- bank. The preliminaries, signed at 
strate that he was not sincere in his Horfontaine on 30th September 1800, 
professions, and that a renewal of the between France and America, were 
contest would be less perilous than a ratified by a definitive treaty, which 
continuance of peace. somewhat abridged the commercial ad- 

76. The termination of hostilities be- vantages stipulated in favour of the 
tween France and England speedily Republic, although it placed the French 
drew after it the accommodation of the on the footing of the most favoured 
differences of the minor powers engag- nations. But notwithstanding all his 
ed in the war. No sooner were the exertions, the First Consul was obliged 
preliminaries signed with Great Bri- to forego the peculiar advantages which, 
tain, than Napoleon used his utmost in the treaty of 1778, the gratitude of 
efforts to conclude a treaty on the most the Americans to Louis XVL had 
favourable terms with the Ottoman granted to the subjects of France. 
Porte. On this occasion the finesse of Finally, a treaty of peace was, on Stlfc 
European diplomacy prevailed over the October, concluded betweenFrauoe and 
plain .sense and upright dealing of the Russia, and on 17th December, between 
Osmanlis. The news of the surrender the same power and the Dey of Algiers, 
of Alexandria reached Paris on the 7th 78, The public articles of the Russian 
October, six days after the prelimi- treaty merely re-established the rela- 
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tions of the two empires on the foot- 
ing on which they stood prior to the 
commencement of hostilities ; but it 
contained also several secret articles, 
which ultimately became of the great- 
est importance in the complicated sys- 
tem of European policy. Then appear- 
ed, in diploq^e acts, decisive evidence 
of those sentiments which Alexander 
had revealed to the French minister 
Dttroo in secret conference. [Ante, 
Chap, xxxiii. § 73, note.] The first 
article related to the division of the in- 
demnities provided by the treaty of 
Lun^ville for the princes dispossessed 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
two cabinets bound themselves u to 
form a perfect concert, to lead the par- 
ties interested to adopt their principles, 
which are to preserve a just equilibrium 
between the houses of f Austria and 
Prussia/' The second article provided, 
that the high contracting parties should 
come to an understanding to arrange 
on amicable terms the affaii| of Jtaly 
and of the Holy See. The sixth article 
stipulated, that “ the Jftret Consul and 
the Emperor of Russia shall act in Con- 
cert in relation to the King of Sardinia, 
and with all the regard possible to the 
actual state of affairs." The ninth ar- 
ticle guaranteed the independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Islands; 
“ and it is specially provided that those 
isles shall contain no foreign troops." 
Finally, the eleventh article, the most 
important of the whole, declared— 
“ As soon as»poasible niter the signa- 
ture of the present treaty, and these 
secret articles, the two contracting par- 
ties shall enter upon the consideration 
of the establishment of a^eneral peace, 
upon the following basis : * To restore 
a ju$t equilibrium in the different parts 
ef the toorld, and to insure the liberty of 
the seas, binding themselves to act in 
concert for the attainment of these ob- 
jects by all measures, whether of con- 
ciliation or vigour, mutually agreed on 
between them, for the good of human- 
ity, the general repose, and the inde- 
pendence of governments/ " So early 
bad these great potentates taken upon 
themselves to act as the arbiters of the 
whole affairs of the civilised world ! 
These secret articles were in the end 


the cause of all the differences which 
ensued between those powers, and 
brought the French to Moscow and the 
Russians to Paris. So often docs over- 
weening ambition overvault itself, and 
fall on the other side. 

79. The preliminary articles of the 
peace between Great Britain and France 
underwent a protracted discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, immedi- 
ately after the opening of the session 
in November 1801. The eyes of all 
the world were fixed on the only assem- 
bly in existence) where the merits of so 
important a treaty, and the mighty in- 
terests it involved, could receive a free 
discussion. It was urged by Lord 
GrenviHe, Mr Windham, and the war 
party in both houses w By the result 
of this treaty we are in truth a con- 
quered people. Buonaparte is as much 
our master as he is of Spain or Prussia, 
or any of those countries which, though 
nominally independent, are really sub- 
jected to his control. Are our resources 
exhausted ? Is tVo danger imminent, 
that such degrading terms are acceded 
to? On the contrary, our wealth is 
unbounded, our fleets are omnipotent, 
and we have recently humbled the ve- 
terans of France, even on their own 
element I W e now make peace, it seems, 
because we foresee a time at no distant 
period when we shall be obliged to do 
so ; we capitulate, like General Menou, 
while we have still some ammunition 
left. The first question for every in- 
dependent power inheriting a glorious 
name to ask itself is, ‘ Is the part I am 
to act consonant to the high reputation 
I have home in the world V Judging 
by this standard, what shall we Bay of 
the present treaty ? France gives up 
nothing ; for Egypt) at the time of its 
conclusion, was not hers to give. Eng- 
land, with the exception of Trinidad 
and Ceylon, gives up everything. By 
the result of the treaty, France posses- 
ses in Europe all the continent, except- 
ing Austria and Prussia; in Asia, Pon- 
dicherry, Cochin, Negapatam, and the 
Spice Islands] in Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal ; in the 
Mediterranean, every fortified port ex- 
cepting Gibraltar, so that that inland 
sea may now be truly called a French 
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lake ; in the West Indies, part at least 
of St Don^ingo, Martinique, Tobago, 
St Lucia, Guadeloupe, Curaqoa ; in 
North America* St Pierre, Miguelon, 
and Louisiana, in virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain ; in South America, 
Surinam, Uemerara,Berbice, Essequibo, 
and Guiana, os far as the river of 'the 
Amasons. Such is the power which 
we are required to contemplate with- 
out dismay, and under the shadow of 
whose greatness we are invited to lie 
down with perfect tranquillity and 
composure. What would the Marl- 
boroughs, the Godolphins, the Somers, 
or such weak and deluded men as view- 
ed with jealousy the power of Louis 
XIV., have said to a peace which not 
ouly confirms to Franck the possession 
of nearly the whole of Europe, but ex- 
tends her empire over every other part 
of the globe ? 

80. “ Rut it is said that France and 
the First Consul will stop short in the 
career of ambition ; that they will be 
satisfied with the successes they have 
gained, and that the progress of the 
Revolution will terminate at the eleva- 
tion it has already attained. Is such 
the nature of ambition ? Is it the na- 
ture of French revolutionary ambition ? 
Does it commonly happen that either 
communities or single men are cured of 
the passion for aggrandisement by un- 
limited success ? On the contrary, if 
we examine the French Revolution, and 
trace it correctly to its causes, we shall 
find that the scheme of universal em- 
pire was, from the beginning, what was 
looked forwavd to as the consummation 
of its labours; the end first in View, 
though the last to bo accomplished ; 
the primvm mobile that originally set 
it in motion, and has since guided and 
governed all its movements. The au- 
thors of the Revolution wished, in the 
first instance', to destroy morality and 
religion ; but they wished these things, 
not as ends, but as means in a. higher 
design. They wished for a double em- 
pire— an empire of opinion, and an 
empire of political *power ; and they 
used the one of these as the means of 
attaining the other. When there is but 
one country intervenes between France 
and universal dominion, is it to be sup* 


posed that she will stop of her own ac- 
cord, and quietly abandon the last fruit 
of her efforts, when it is just within her 
grasp ? 

81, "But the peace is founded, it 
would appear, on another hope — on 
the idea that Buonaparte, now that be 
has become a sovereign will jpo longer 
be a supporter of revolutionary schemes, 
but do his utmost to maintain the rank 
and authority which he has so recently 
acquired. But although nothing seems 
more certain than that, in that quar- 
ter at least, the democratic mania is for 
the present completely extinguished, 
yet it by no means follows from that 
circumstance Jbhat it does not exist, and 
that too in a most dangerous form, in 
other states in close alliance with the 
present ruler of France. Though the 
head of an absolute monarchy in that 
kingdom, he is adored as the essence 
of Jacobinism in this country; and 
maintains a party here, only the more 
dangerous that its members are willing 
to sacrifice to him not only the inde- 
pendence of their country, but the 
wh»le consistency of their previous 
opinions. If any doubt could exist in 
any reasonable mind that the grand 
object of the First Consul, as of all pre- 
ceding governments in France, has 
been the destruction of this oountry, 
it would be removed by the conduct 
which has been pursued, and the ob- 
jects that have been insisted for in this 
very treaty. What can be the object 
of demanding so many settlements in 
South America &n4 the West Indies, 
the Cape, Cochin-China, and Malta, so 
recently won by our arms, if it be not 
that of building up a maritime and 
colonial power, which may in time 
come to rival that of this country? 
It does not augur very favourably of 
the intentions of a party in any trans- 
action, that his conduct throughout 
has been marked by the clearest proofs 
of duplicity and fraud* Now, what 
shall we think of the Candour and fair- 
ness which, in a treaty with us», pro^ 
poses the evacuation of Egypt at the 
very time when they knew, though we 
did not, that at that moment all their 
soldiers in Egypt were prisoners of 
war ? Where was their good faith to 
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the Turks, when in the same circum- 
stances they, knowing the fact and the 
Turks not, took credit from them for 
this very evacuation ? What is this 
hut insuring the lottery-tioket at the 
moment when they know it has been 
already drawn ? 

82. a ^hat, jt is said, are we to do ? 
War cannot lie eternal ; and what pro- 
spect have we of reaching a period 
when it may be terminated under cir- 
cumstances upon the whole more fa- 
vourable ? The extent to which this 
delusion has spread, may truly be said 
to have been the ruin of the country. 
The supporters of this opinion never 
seem to have apprehended^he important 
truth, that if France is bent upon our 
destruction, there must be perpetual 
war till one or the other is destroyed. 
This was the conduct of the Romans, 
who resolved that Carthage should be 
destroyed, because they were f sensible 
that if that was not done, it would 
speedily be their own fate. If we are 
to come at last only to an arnfed truce, 
would it not have been better to have 
suspended the war at once in that 
way, than taken the roundabout course 
which has now been adopted ? 1 The 
evils of war are indeed many ; but what 
are they compared to those of the aimed, 
suspicious, jealous peace which we have 
formed ? Against all its own dangers 
war provided; the existence of our 
fleets upon the ocean restrained effec- 
tually all those attempts which will 
now be direct^ against our possessions 
in every quarter of 4he globe. In peace, 
not the least part of our danger will arise 
from J the irreligious principles and li- 
centious hammers which vrtll be let loose 
upon our people, and spread with fatal 
rapidity, from the profligacy of the neigh- 
bouring capital French Jacobinism will 
soon break through stronger bulwarks 
than the walls of Malta. The people 
of this country have enjoyed, in such 
an extraordinary degree, all the bless- 
ings of life during the war, public pro- 
sperity has increased so rapidly during 
its continuance, that they have never 
been able to comprehend the dangers 
which they were engaged in combating. 
If they had, we never should have heard, 
except among the ignorant send disaf- 


fected, of joy and exultation through 
the land, at a peace such as (he present. 
When a great military monarch was at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had 
sustained a defeat which seemed to ex- 
tinguish all his remaining hopes, he 
wrote from the field of battle : * We 
have lost all except our honour.' Would 
to God that the same consolation, in 
circumstances likely to become in time 
not less disastrous, remained to Great 
Britain ! 

83. “ France; it is true, has made great 
acquisitions — she has made the Rhine 
the boundary of her empire ; but on our 
side we have gained successes no less 
brilliant and striking. We have mul- 
tiplied our colonies, and our navy has 
been triumphant in every quarter of 
the globe. We hod rescued Egypt, we 
had captured Malta and Minorca, and 
the Mediterranean was shut up from 
the Bhips of France and Spain. In the 
East Indies we had possessed ourselves 
of everything except Batavia, which w© 
should have taken, if it had been worth 
the cost of an expedition. We had 
made ourselves masters of the Cape, an 
important and necessary Btop towards 
Eastern dominion. In Hie West Indies 
we had everything desirable, -r-M artin- 
ique, Trinidad, St Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe ; while on the continent of South 
America we had an absolute empire, 
under the name of Surinam and Deme- 
rara, almost equal to the European 
, power to which we have now restored 
it. But what have we done with these 
immense acquisitions, far exceeding, in 
present magnitude and ultimate-, im- 
portance, all the conquests of France 
on the continent of Europe ? Have 
we retained them as pledges to com- 
pel the restoration 6f the balance of 
European power, or, if that was im- 
possible, as counterpoises in our hands 
to the acquisitions of France ? No ! 
we have surrendered them all at one fell 
swoop to our implacable enemy, who 
lias thus made as great strides towards 
maritime supremacy in one single treaty, 
as he had effected toward Continental 
dominionm nine successful campaigns.” 

84. To these powerful and energetic 
arguments, it was replied by Lord 
Hawkesbuty and Mr Addington, who 
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on this occasion found an unexpected 
but powerful elly in Mr Pitt : — “ After 
the conclusion of peace between France 

the dissolution of the confederacy of 
the European monarchies, a confeder- 
acy which government had most justly 
supported to the utmost of their poorer, 
the question of peace became merely 
one of time, and of the stipulations to 
be obtained for ourselves. With re- 
gard to the terms which were obtained, 
they were perhaps not so favourable as 
could have been wished, but they were 
decidedly preferable to a continuance 
of the contest, after the great objects 
for whioh it was undertaken were no 
longer attainable; and the difference 
between what we had attained, and the 
retaining all we had given up, would 
not have justified us in protracting the 
war. Minorca was a matter of little 
importance, for experience has proved 
that it uniformly fell to the power 
which possessed the preponderating 
naval force in the Mediterranean ; and 
although it was certainly a matter of 
regret that we could not have retained 
so important an acquisition os Malta, 
yet, if we could not do this, no better 
arrangement could have been made as 
to its future destination, than had been 
provided for In the present treaty. 
Ceylon in the East, and Trinidad in 
the West Indies, are both acquisitions 
of great value ; and although it would 
be ridioulous to assert that they af- 
forded any compensation for the ex- 
pense of the war, yet if, by the force of 
external eventB over which we had no 
control, the chief objects of the struggle 
have been frustrated, it becomes a fit 
subject of congratulation, that we have 
obtained acquisitions and honourable 
terms for ourselves at the termination 
of a contest, which to all our allies had 
been pregnant with disaster. 

85. “ The great object of the war on 
the part of Great Britain was security ; 
defence of ourselves and our allies in 
a war waged against most of the na- 
tions of Europe, and ourselveB in par- 
ticular, with especial malignity. In 
order to obtain this, we certainly did 
look for the subversion of the govern- 
ment which was founded on revolu- 


tionary principles ; but we never in- 
sisted, as a sine gud non, on the resto- 
ration of the old government of France ; 
we only said, at different times, when 
terms of acommpdation were proposed, 
there was no government with which 
we could treat. It doubtless would 
have been more consistent with the 
wishes of ministers, and*tilb fhterest . 
and security of this country, if such a 
restoration could have taken place ; 
and it must ever be a subject of regret 
that efforts corresponding to our own 
were not made by the other powers of 
Europe for the accomplishment of that 
great work. But in no one instance 
did we ever insist upon restoring the 
monarchy. We never denied to the 
French people the same right of choos- 
ing their form of government and rul- 
ing power whifch, at our own Revolu- 
tion, we had successfully asserted : it 
was security against their aggression, 
whether in the form of insidious pro- 
pagandism or open hostility, which was 
the object of all our efforts. This 
object was now substantially gained, 
though not exactij in the way we had 
at one time contemplated. There had 
been periods during the continuance of 
the war when we had hopes of being 
able to put together the shattered frag- 
ments of that great and venerable edi- 
fice ; to have restored the exiled no- 
bility of France ; to have re-established 
a government, certainly not free from 
defects, but built upon regular foun- 
dations, instead of that mad system of 
innovation which threatened, and had 
nearly effected, the destruction of Eu- 
rope. This, it was true, had been found 
not attainable? but we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that we had sur- 
vived the revolutionaryfever, and we had 
seen the extent of its principles abated. 
We had seen Jacobinism deprived of 
its fascination ; we had seen it stripped 
of the name and pretext of liberty ; it 
had shown itself to be capable of de- 
stroying only, but not of building;, and 
that it must necessarily end in military 
despotism. • 

86. “ But being disappointed in om; 
hopes of being able to drive France 
within her ancient limits, and to make 
barriers against her future incursions. 
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it became then necessary with the 
change of circumstances to change our 
plans ; for no error could be more fatal 
than to look only at one object, and 
obstinately pursue it, .when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. 
If it became impossible for us to ob- 
tain the full amount of our wishes, 
wisdom aritt policy both required that 
we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In thesetpropo- 
, sitions there was no inconsistency, 
either in the former conduct or lan- 
guage of ministers, in refusing to treat 
with the person who now holds the 
destiny of Prance ; for it was even then 
announced, that if evepts should take 
the turn they have since done, peace 
would no longer be objectionable. 
Much exaggeration prevails as to the 
real amount of the additional strength 
which France has acquired during the 
war. If, on the one hand, her terri- 
torial acquisitions are immense, it must 
be recollected, on the other, what she 
has lost in population, eomnferce, capi- 
tal, and industry. The desolation pro- 
duced by convulsions such as* that 
country has undergone, cannot be re- 
paired even by large acquisitions of 
territory. When, on the other hand, 
we contemplate the prodigious wealth 
of this country, and the natural and 
legitimate growth of that wealth, so 
much superior to the produce of ra- 
pacity and plunder, it is impossible not 
to entertain the hope, founded in jus- 
tice and nature, of its solidity. 

87. “ When to* these results we add 
the great increase of our maritime 
power, the additional naval triumphs 
we have obtained, the brilliant victories 
of our. armies, gained over the bower 
of tip* troops of France, we have the 
satisfaction of thinking that, if we have 
failed in some of our wishes, we have 
succeeded in the main object of adding 
strength to our security, and at the 
same time shed additional lustre over 
our national character. Nor are our 
^colonial acquisitions to be overlooked 
in estimating the consolidation of our 
resources. The deatr action of the power 
of Tippoo Saib in India, who has fallen 
a victim to his attachment to France 
and his perfidy to us, cannot be viewed 
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but as an important achievement. The 
union with Ireland* effected at a period 
of uncommon gloom and despondency, 
must be regarded as adding more to 
the power and strength of tne British 
empire than all the conquests of France 
have effected for that country. If any 
additional proof were required of the in- 
crease of national strength to England, 
it would be found zn the unparalleled 
efforts which she made in the last year 
of the war, contending at once against 
a powerful maritime confederacy in the 
north, and triumphing over the French 
on the sands of Egypt ; while at the 
same time the harbours of Europe were 
so strictly blockaded, that not a frigate 
even could venture out to sea but un- 
der the cover of mist or darkness. 
Finally, we have seen that proud array 
of ships, got together lor the invasion 
of this country, driven for shelter un- 
der their own batteries, and only pre- 
served from destruction by the chains 
and nets thrown over them at their 
harbour-mouths. 

88. “After nine years of ceaseless 
effusion of blood ; after contracting an 
increase of debt to the amount of above 
two hundred millions ; after the inde- 
fatigable and uninterrupted exertions 
of this country, and, it may be added, 
after its splendid and unexampled 
achievements, there is no one who can 
deny that peace is eminently desir- 
able, if it can be purchased without 
the sacrifice of honour. This country 
never volunteered into a war with 
France ; she was drawn into it against 
her will by the intrigues of the Repub- 
licans in her own bosom, and the dis- 
affection, sedition, anarchy, and revolt 
which they propagated Without inter- 
mission in all the adjoining states. But 
that danger has now totally ceased. 
The revolutionary fervour of France is 
coerced by a military chieftain for 
more adequate to the task than the 
exiled race of monorchs would have 
been ; and the only peril that now ex- 
ists is that arising from her military 
power, But if war is to be continued 
till adequate security against that dan- 
ger is obtained, when will it termi- 
I nate f Where are the elements to be 
I found of anew coalition against France; 
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and how can Great Britain, burdened 
as she is wi^h colonial possessions in 
every part of the world, descend single- 
handed, with the arms of military war- 
fare alone, into the Continental arena 
with her first-rate antagonist*? Peace 
can now, for the first time since the 
commencement of the war, be obtained 
without compromising the interests of 
any existing ally of England. Austria, 
Sardinia, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Hol- 
land, the original parties to the alli- 
ance, have successively, at different 
periods, dropped out of it, and request- 
ed to be liberated from their engage- 
ments. We did not blame them for 
having done so ; they acted under the 
influence of irresistible necessity ; but 
unquestionably they had thereafter no 
remaining claim upon Great Britain. In 
so far, therefore, as we stipulated any- 
thing in favour of powers which had 
already made peace, we acted on large 
and liberal grounds, beyond what we 
were bound to have done either in hon- 
our or honesty. 

89. “In this respect the stipulations 
in favour of Naples, which had not only 
excluded our shipping from her har- 
bours, but joined in an alliance against 
us, were highly honourable to the 
British character. The like might be 
said of the provisions in favour of Por- 
tugal; while the Ottoman Porte, the only 
one of our allies who remained fighting 
by our side at the conclusion of the con- 
test, has obtained complete restitution. 
The Seven Islands of the Adriatic, 
originally ceded by France to Austria, 
and again transferred by Austria to 
Franoe, might, from their situation, 
have been highly dangerous in the 
hands of the latter power to the Turk- 
ish dominions, and therefore they have 
been erected into a separate republic, 
the independence of which is guaran- 
teed. We have even done something 
in favour of the House of Orange and 
the King of Sardinia, although, from 
having left the confederacy, they had 
abandoned every claim excepting on 
our generosity. And thus, having faith- 
fully performed our duties to all our 
remaining allies, and obtained terms, 
which, to say the least of them, took 
nothing from the security of this 
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country, was it expedient to continue 
the oontost for the sake of powers who 
had abandoned our alliance, and them- 
selves given up as hopeless the objects 
we had originally entertained, and in 
which they were more immediately 
interested than ourselves ? Compare 
this peace with any of those recorded 
in the former history of tile Two na- 
tions, and it will well stand the com- 
parison. By the treaty of Ryswick 
aud Aix-la-Chapelle we gained nothing; 
by that of Versailles wo lost considera- 
bly; it was only by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1718, and that of PariB iu 
1763, that we made any acquisitions. 
But if wf cuunypare the present treaty 
with either of these, it will be found 
that it is by no means inferior either 
in point of advantage or the promise of 
durability. Minorca and Gibraltar, ob- 
tained by the former, and Canada and 
Florida, t^r the latter, will not bear 
a comparison with Ceylon, the Mysore, 
and Trinidad, the glorious trophies of 
the present contest. 

In the Commons no division took 
place? on the preliminaries. In the 
Lords the house divided, 114 to 10, in 
favour of the Ministers ; but in the mi- 
nority were found the names of Earls 
Spenser, Grenville, and Caernarvon. 

90. The definitive treaty of peace waa 
signed at Amiens, on the 27th March 
1802. Its conditions varied in no ma- 
terial circumstance from the prelimi- 
naries agreed to at London nine months 
before. The fisheries iq Newfound- 
land were replaced in* the condition in 
which they were before tht war: an 
“adequate compensation” Visas stipu- 
lated for the House of Orange ; and it 
was agreed that Malta should ftje placed 
in a state of entire independence of 
both powers ; that there should be 
neither English nor French fan gw*, 
or branches of the order ; that' a Mal- 
tese langue shall be established, and the 
King of Sicily invited to furnish a force 
of two thousand men to form a garri- 
son for the fortresses of the island and 
its dependencies, along with the Grand 
Master and order of St John ; and that 
“ the farces of his Britannic Majesty 
shall evacuate the* island and its de- 
pendencies within three months after 
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the exchange of the ratifications, or 
sooner, if it can be done.” The cession 
of Ceylon and Trinidad to Great Bri- 
tain, and the restoration of all the 
ether conquered colonies to France 
and Holland, the integrity of the Otto- 
man dominions, and the recognition 
of the jtepuhlic of the Seven Islands; 
were provided for as in the prelimi- 
nary articles. A long debate ensued 
in both houses on the definitive treaty, 
in which the topics already adverted to 
were enlarged on at great length. 
Government were supported by a ma- 
jority of 270 to 20 in the lower, and 
122 to 16 in the upper house. 

01. Such was the tezynination of the 
first period of the war ; and such were 
the terms on which Great Britain ob- 
tained a temporary respite from its 
perils and expenses. t)n calmly re- 
viewing tbe arguments urged both in 
lie legislature and in the (jountry on 
this great question, it is impossible to 
Pesist ihe conclusion, that the advo- 
cates of peace were correct ih the views 
they entertained of ^he interests of the 
country at that period. Even admit- 
ting all that Mr Windham and Lord 
Grenville so strongly advanced, — as to 
the magnitude of the sacrifices made 
by Great Britain, and the danger to 
which she was exposed from the terri- 
torial acquisitions and insatiable am- 
bition' of France,— to be well founded, 
still the question remained — was it rfot 
incumbent on a prudent government 
to make at least the trial of a pacifica- 
tion, and relieve«the country, though 
it should be but for a time, from the 
burdens and anxiety of war, on the 
faith of a treaty solemnly acceded to 
by tbe new ruler of its antagonist? 

, The government of the Firat Consul, 
compared to any of the revolutionary 
ones which had preceded it, was sta- 
ble and regular; the revolutionary fer- 
vour, the continuance of which had so 
long rendered any safe pacification out 
of the question, had exhausted it- 
* self, and given place taa general and 
anxious disposition to submit to the 
ruling authority. The dissolution of 
the last coalition had rendered hope- 
less, at least for a very long period, {he 
reduction of the military power of 
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France ; and the maritime superiority 
of England was so decide#, as to render 
any danger to her own independence 
a distant and problematical contin- 
gency/ 

02. In, these circumstances, it seems 
indisputable that it was the duty of go- 
vernment, if it could be done without 
dishonour, to bring to a conclusion a 
contest of which the burdens were cer- 
tain and immediate, and the advan- 
tages remote, if not illusory. It was 
worth while putting the sincerity of 
the First Consul’s professions of mode- 
ration to such a test as might relieve 
them of all responsibility, in the event 
of their being obliged, at a subsequent 
period, to renew the contest. The fact 
of this having ultimately been found 
to be the case, and of the peace of 
Amiens having turned out only an 
armed truce, is no impeachment what- 
ever of the justice of these views. It, 
on the contrary, affords the strongest 
corroboration of them. Britain lost 
none of her means of defence during 
the intermission of hostilities ; and she 
avoided the heavy responsibility which 
otherwise would have lain upon her to 
the latest generation, of having obsti- 
nately continued the war, when peace 
was within her power, and compelled 
Napoleon, although he was otherwise 
inclined, to continue a contest which 
ultimately brought such unparalleled 
calamities on the civilised world. Nor 
could the terms of the treaty be im- 
pugned as disgraceful, with any degree 
of justice towards Great Britain, when 
she terminated a strife, which had 
proved so .disastrous to the greatest 
Continental states, with her constitu- 
tion untouched, and without tbe ces- 
sion of a single acr# which belonged to 
her at its commencement ; while France, 
accustomed to such large acquisitions 
at every pacification, was compelled to 

* Mr Pitt’s opinion was decidedly in favour 
of the treaty of Amiens, though he disap- 
proved Of some of its conditions, and was 
convinced that no lasting pacification could 
be made, with Buonaparte; But “rest,” to 
to use his own words, “ had become indis- 
pensable to England.” He was prepared, 
rather than have broken off the conference at 
Lille, to have given way either on the Gape or 
Ceylom— Loan Malmksburt’s Diary, iv. 05; 
and Pxllbw’s JAfc qfSidm&utti, ii. 51. 
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surrender territories belonging to her- 
self or her allies, larger than the whole 
realm of England, and, even in their 
existing state, of first-rate importance. 

93. For these important advantages, 
Great Britain was indebted to the 
energy of her population, and the happy 
circumstances of her maritime situa- 
tion, which enabled her to augment 
her commerce and increase her re- 
sources at the very time when those of 
all the other belligerent powers were 
wasting away under the influence of a 
protracted and desolating contest. The 
increase of the wealth, population, com- 
merce, and industry, of these islands, 
was unprecedented during its whole 
continuance, and was so great as fully 
to justify Mr Pitt’s observation, that it 
left the relative strength of the two 
powers nearly the same at its termina- 
tion as at its commencement. Great as 
the increase of the French army had 
been, that of the British had been still 
greater ;* and, but for the immense sur- 
face which she had to defend, and the 
vast colonial possessions she was called 
on to protect, Britain might have de- 
scended with confidence irito the Conti- 
nental arena, and measured her strength 
* General Mathieu Dumas estimates the 
regular force of France, after the peace of 
Lun 6 ville, at 277,000 men, exclusive of the 
coast-guiirds, the gendarmerie, the depots of 
the corps, and the national guard on active 
sorvico. It is a most moderate computation 
to take these at 73,000 more. 

In ISOfi the military establishment of France 
consisted of the following forces 
Infantry of the line, . . 341,000 

Light infantry, . . 100,000 

Infantry, . . 441,000 


Light cavalry, . . < 60,500 

Heavy cavalry, . . . 17,000 


Cavalry, 


77,500 


Foot and horse artillery, pontoon - 

ears. engineers, die., . 58,500 

Imperial Guard, . . • 8,500 

Gendarmerie, . . . 16,600 

This would amount to a total of— 

Infen try, ... . . 441,000 

Cavalry, \ . . 77,500 

Artillery and engineers, 58,500 
Imperial Guard, j . . 8,500 

Gendarmerie, . . 15,600 

Total, . 506,100 men. 

—Dumas, vi. 70-71 ; and Piuchbt, StcUis- 
tiqve <k <0 France, 676, 680. 


single-handed with the ebuqueror of 
Europe. On the 1st February 1793, the 
British navy consisted of 153 sail of the 
line and 133 frigates; whereas, at the 
dose of the war, itnumbered no less than 
202 sail of the line and 277 frigates, man- 
ned by 120,000 seamen and marines. + 
The navy of France was, at the com- 
mencement of the war, §8 sail of the 
line and 77 frigates, manne<ri5y 80,000 
seamen ; at its termination, it consist- 
ed only of 39 Bail of the hue and 35 
frigates. That is, at the outset, the 
British sail of the line and frigates to- 
gether were not double those of the ene- 
my ; whereas at its close they were 
above six times their number. 

94. The- Bri^sh during the war took 
or destroyed 58 ships of- the line and 
126 frigates, belonging to the enemy. 
Napoleon estimates a fleet of 30 ships 
of the line, add frigates in proportion, 
as equal to an army of 120,000 men : 
measured by that standard, the British 
navy in 1801 was equivalent to a land 
force of above 800,000 men. Nor had 
the military resources of the empire in- 
creased in a less |triking manner. In 
17927 the army amounted only to 
64,000 regular soldiers, and 12,000 
fencibles in the British isles and its 
colonial dependencies ; whereas in 1801 
they had increased to the immense force 
of 380,000 men, besides 100,000 volun- 
teers.J The French army in 1793 
consisted of 150,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, and 10,000 artillery, explosive 
of 77,000 provincial -troops 1801, 

they amounted to 350,000 regular sol- 
diers, exclusive of the national guards, 
who were twice as numerous. During 
the war the British navy increased a 
• 

t The total British navy on 1st October 
1801, was — 

Line in commission, ... 104 

Line in ordinary ana building, . ' 98 

Frigates in commission, . . 126 

Frigates in ordinary and building, 151 

Sloops, brigs, Ac, 802 


Total, 

—Jambs, vol. til. tab. 10, ad jin. 

1 Sifter *. ; : 

Native troops in India, . 
Volunteers m Britain, . 


781 

168,000 

80,000 

180,000 

100,000 

478,000 
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half, while the French declined a half, thia immense sum was all drawn from 
The British army was more than its own resources, and no part of it was 
doubled, and the French increased in laid in the form of contributions on 
nearly the same proportion. allied or conquered states.* 

95. The French revenue, notwith- 96. The public debt of prance- 
standing all its territorial acquisitions, which, at the commencement of the 
was diminished, while the permanent Revolution, was 5,587,000,000 francs, 
income of England was nearly doubled; or £293,000,000, and occasioned an 
the French d^bt> by the destruction of annual charge of 259,000,000 francs, or 
two-thifciS*of its amount, was diminish- £10,400,000, — was still very consider- 
ed, while that of England was doubled; able, amounting to 1,880, 000, 000 francs, 
the French exports and imports were or £55,000,000, and occasioning an an- 
almost annihilated, while the British nual charge of 69,000,000 francs, or 
exports were doubled, and the imports £2,800,000, at the termination of the 
had increased more .than fifty per cent ; war. This was the, burden still exist- 
the French commercial shipping was ing, notwithstanding the extinction of 
almost destroyed, while that of Eng- two-thirds of its amount during its con- 
land had increased nearly a third. The tiuuance, and the unexampled measures 
regular revenue of France in 1789 (for of spoliation by which its expenses had 
no approximation, even, to a correct been defrayed.f The public debt of 
estimate of its amount can be formed England in 1792 was £244,440,900, and 
during the period of cdhhscation and occasioned an annual charge, including 
assignats) had reached 469,000,000 fr. the winking-fund, of £9,317,000 ; while, 
0* £18,800,000 ; while that of England at the termination of the war in 1801, 
amounted to £16,382,000. At the ter- it had risen to £484,465,000, funded 
ruination of the war, the revenue of and unfunded, of which 447,000,000 
France was 450,000,000 lrancs, or was funded, and £37,33 8,000 unfunded. 
£18/100,000, and its total expenditure The annual charge of this immense 

660.000. 000 franca, * or £22,400*000, burden had swelled to £21,661,000, of 
charged on the financial resources of which £8,653,000 was for the debt 
France itself. But thia was irrespec- existing before 1792, £13,025,000 for 
tive of thesums extracted by force from that created since that period, and 
the adjoining countries, which were £4,649,000 for the sinking-fund, 
obliged permanently to feed, clothe, 97. The imports of France in 1787 
lodge, and pay 11 0,000 soldiers, or a full amounted to 349,725,000 franca, or 
third of the French army. The perm a- about £14,000,000; the exports to 
uent revenue of England at the same 310,000,000 fr., or £12,400,000. At 
period amounted to £28,000,000, exclu- the same period the exports of British 
sive of £8,000,000 war taxes, and its manufactures were £14,700,000, and 
total expenditurorfio £61,617,000 ; but of foreign merchandise £5,460,000, and 

* M. Necfeer, la 1788, estimated the total if the difference of the value of money in the 
revenue of Old France at 585,000,000 francs ; two countries is taken into account. Dupin 
whereas in 1801, notwithstanding the great estimates the income derived from the soil iu 
addition to its territory which the Republic France, in 1828, at 1,620,000,000 francs, or 
hud received from the Low Countries, Savoy, £05,000,000. Supposing the increase of cul- 
Nice, and the frontier of the Rhine, which ti ration between 1301 and 1828 to counter- 
yielded an addition of 100,000.000 francs balance the reduction of territory by the 
yearly, it had fallen to 450,000,000 francs— a peace of Paris in 1815, it follows that the 
striking proof how immensely the resources French landholders in 1801 paid about a 
of the country had diminished during the sixth, or sixteen per cent , on their incomes.— 
Revolution, Before the increase of its terri- Necker’s Cmpte Rendu, 1786; Stat, de la 
tory, the territorial revenue of France was France, 514 ; Oaeta, i. 189, 840; Btasotr, ii. 

1. 200. 000. 000 francs ; after it had boon swelled 130 ; and Dupin, Force Commercials de France, 
by a fifth of superficial surface, it was only ii. 260. 

^360,000,000. Greater lightness of taxation f In 1789, according to the Puke of Gaeta, 
was certainly not the cause of the diminution, a deficit of 54,000,000 francs, or £2,160,000 
for the direct land and window tax of the yearly, was made “the apology for the Revo- 
latter year amounted to 265,000,000 francs, lutiou.” In 3801, when it was closed, it 
or £10,600,000— a sum equivalent to at least was above 100,000,000 francs annually, or 
double that amount in the British islands, £4,000,000 sterling,— <U wta, i 189. ' 
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the imports -£18,680,000. In 180f, the were annually contracted ; and that the 
French imports and expoi*ts were al- British fleets covered the seas in every 
inoBt annihilated ; the imports from quarter of the globe, we are lost in 
the West Indies had fallen to £61,000, astonishment at the magnitude of the 
and the exports to the same quarter to efforts made by a state so inconsider- 
£41,000 ; ‘whereas the British exports able in extent, and with a population, 
in that year were £24,440,000 roanu- even &t the close of the period, and iu- 
fact liras, and £17,166,000 foreign and eluding Ireland, not exceeding fifteen 
colonial produce, and the imports millions.+ But the phenomenon be- 
£20,900,000 ; amounting in real value comes still more extraoixUn&K^F when 
to about £64,000,000. Nor had the the efforts made at the termination of 
British shipping undergone a less strik- the struggle are considered ; and the 
ing increase : the tonnage, which, at British empire, instead of being el- 
the commencement of the war, was • hausted by eight years’ warfare, is seen 
1,600,000 tons, having risen in 1801 to stretching forth its giant arms at once 
2,100,000; and the mercantile seamen, into every quarter of the globe, strik - 
who at the former period were 118,000, ing down the throne of Tippoo Saib by 
having at the latter increased to 143,000, as great a force jts combated under the 
exclusive of 120,000 seamen and ma- standards of Napoleon at- Marengo ;£ 
rines employed in the royal navy.* while it held every hostile harbour in 
98. Nothing but this continual and Europe blockaded by its fleets, and 
rapid increase in the resources of the sent forth Nelson to crush the confede- 
British empire, during the course of racy of the northern powers at the very 
the struggle, could have accounted for moment th^t it accumulated its forces 
the astonishing exertions which she in Europe and Asia against the Repub- 
made towards its close, and the facility lican legions on the sands of Egypt. It 
with which, during its whole continu- had been frequently asserted, that the 
ance, the vast supplies required for naval forces of England were equal to 
carrying it on were raised without any those the whole world put together; 
sensible inconvenience to the country, and the matter was put to the test in 
When we reflect that, during a war of spring 1801, when, without raising the 
nine years' duration, the yearly expen- blockade of a single harbour from the 
diture of the nation varied from forty Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen 
to sixty millions ; that loans to the ships of the line with Abercromby to 
amount of twenty or thirty millions the mouth of the Nile,' while nineteen • 


* The revenue and charges of the Indian empire in the yearn 1793, 1799, and 1800, were as 
follows 

1703. 1799. 1800 and 1801. 

Revenues— Bengal, . . £5,454,000 £6,259,000 £6.339,000 

Madras, . 1,296,000 2,004,000 '* 8,273,000 

Bombay, . „ 147,000 346,000 800,475 

£6,897,000 £8,600,090 £9,912,475 

Charges — Bengal, . . £3,181,000 £3,962,000 £4,422,000 

* Madras, J . . 1,578,000 , 2,867,000 8,728,000 

Bombay, . . 624,000 996,000 1,061,000 k 


£5,233,000 £7,807,000 £9,106,000 

Surplus, , . 1,604,000 802,000 716,475 

—Pari Hist. xxxv. 18. East India Budget, and Jim. Reg. 1793, p. 78, and 1801, p. 164, 
Jpp. to Chronicle* 

f Population of Great Britain in 1801, 10,942,000 

.... Ireland, about 4,000,000 

* 14^942,000 

— Febiusr’s Ta&Zw, 322, 

7 Thirty-five thousand British and Sopoy troops formed the siege of Seringapatam in 
May 1799. Thirty-one thousand French combated under the First Consul at Marengo. 
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under Nelson dissolved by the battle 
of Copenhagen the northern confede- 
ration. The annals of Rome contain 
no example of a similar display of 
strength, and fow of equal resolution 
in exerting it. 

99. The contemplation of this asto- 
nishing display of strength at the close 
of the struggle, compared with the 
feeblo ksia detached exertions made at 
its commencement, is calculated to 
awaken the moBt poignant regret at 
the niggardly use of the national re- 
sources so long made by government, 
and the inexplicable insensibility to 
the magnitude of the forces at h6r com- 
mand, which so long paralysed the 
might of England dicing the earlier 
years of the war. From a return laid 
before the House of Commons, it ap- 
pears that the number of men that had 
been raised for the service of the army, 
from the commencement of hostilities 
down to the close of 1800, was 208,808 
— being at the rate of 26,000 a-year 
on an average during its continuance, 
France, with a population hardly double 
that of Great Britain, raised 1,600,000 
men in 1 793 alone. It is in the astonish- 
ing disproportion of the land forces of 
this country alike to her naval arma- 
ments, her national strenth, or the levies 
of her antagonist, that the true secret 
of the long duration, enormous expen- 
diture, and numerous disasters of the 
war is to be found. 

100. Secure in her insular situation, 
protected from invasion by invincible 
fleets, and Relieved from the most dis- 
astrous consequences which resulted 
from defeat to the Continental powers, 
England was at liberty to employ her 
whole disposable fofce against the 
enemy- Yet she never brought 25,000 
native troops into the held at any one 
point. Had she boldly levied 100,000 
men in 1703, and sent them to Flanders 
after the rout in the Camp of Caesar, 
or even sent the whole, disposable 
forces in the country on that service, 
when the French troops were shut up 
in their intrenched camps, and could 
not,. be brought by any exertions to 
face the Allies in the field, her armies 
would beyond all question have en- 
camped under the walls of Faria in two j 


months. At the same time, and by 
the aid of so great a diversion, the 
royalists of the south atyl west would 
have obtained a decisive superiority 
over the anarchical faction in the capi- 
tal, and the Revolution have been at an 
end. During the nine years of the 
war, upwards of £100,000,000 was paid 
in army, and a still larger sum in naval 
expenses ; while in 1793 the military 
charges were not £4,000,000, and in 
the latter and more expensive years 
of the war, amounted annually to 
£12,000,000. If a fifth part of this 
total sum had been expended in any 
one of the early years in raising the 
military force of England to an amount 
worthy of her national strength and 
ancient renown, triple the British force 
which overthrew. Napoleon at Water- 
loo might have been assembled on the 
plains of Flanders, and the war termi- 
nated in a single campaign. The in- 
cessant clamour of the Opposition 
against any increase in the expenditure 
at the outset, and when it might have 
averted future disaster, was the main 
cause of this deplorable result, and of 
the immense debt necessarily incurred 
in subsequently carrying on the con- 
test, and which burdened the nation at 
its conclusion/ 

101. If the rapid growth of wealth, 
power, and prosperity in the British 
islands, during this memorable contest, 
had . been all grounded on a safe and 
permanent foundation, it would have 
presented a phenomenon uu paralleled 
in Buch circumstances in any age or 
country. But though part or this ex- 
traordinary increase was undoubtedly 
a real and substantial addition to the 
industry and resources of the empire, 
arising from the vast extension of its 
• ® 

* The expenses of the army and navy, 
during the war, were as follows 

▲Ml*. ORDNANCE. HAY*. 

1792, £1,819,000 £422,000 £J, 486, 000 

1798, 8,998,000 788,000 8,971,000 

1794, 6,641,000 1,845,000 5,525,000 

1795, 11,610,000 2,821,000 6,815,000 

1790, 14,911,000 1,954,700 11,888,000 

1797, 15,488,000 1,648,000 13,038,000 

1798, 12,852,000 1,303,000 13,449,000 

1799, 11,840,000 1,500,000 13,642,000 

1800, 11,941,000 1,695,000 13,619.000 

1801, 12,117,000 1,639,000 1M&7,000 

— Pxb&sb’s Tabi$t, 154. 
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colonial possessions, and the mono- 
poly of almost all the trade of the 
world in its Jhands,* yet part waa to 
be ascribed to other causes, attended 
in the outset with deceptive and 
temporal^ advantages, and in the 
end with real and permanent evils. 
Like an extravagant individual, who 
squanders in the profusion of a few 
years the savings of past centuries, 
and the provision of unborn genera- 
tions, the government of England 
threw a fleeting lustre over its present 
administration, by trenching deep on 
the resources of future years, and crea- 
ting burdens little thought of at the 
time, when the vast expenditure was 
going forward, but grievously felt in 
subsequent times, when the excitement 
of the moment had passed away, and 
the bitter consequences of the debt 
which had been contracted remained. 
But this was not all. England, during 


those eventful years, drank deep at the 
fountains of paper currency, and de- 
rived a feverish and unnatural strength 
from that perilous but intoxicating 
draught. 

102. From the accounts laid before 
parliament, it appears that the notes 
of the Bank of England in circulation 
had, increased upwards of a half, from 
1793 to 1801, t and that^thtf^mmer* 
cial paper under discount at the same 
establishment, during the same period, 
had more than tripled. The effect of 
this great increase speedily appeared in 
the prices of grain, and every other 
article of life. Wheat which, on an 
average of five years prior to 1792, had 
sold at 5s 4d. a bushel, had risen on 
an average of live years,, ending with 
1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of 
five years, ending 1813, to 14s. 4d. a 
bushel. £ This, during the progress 
of the war, the prices of the necessaries 


* The operation of these causes appeared, in an espeoial manner, in the vast increase of our 
export of foreign and colonial merchandise during thowar, which, on an average of six years, 
ending 5th January 1793, was £5,408,000 ; and m the year ending 5th January 1801, had 
risen to the enormous sum of £17,166,000 ; being more than triple its amount at the com. 
mencement of the contest.-— Mr Addington's J Finance Resolution*, 1801 ; Pari. Sift. xxxv. 
1564. 


rotation In Bank of England note*. 

Corjmfirci*] paper 
ducouuted 
at the Bank. 

Gold coined. 

1792, 


£11,006,000 ) 

£1,171,000 

1793, 


11,888,000 V 

No account kept. 

2,747,000 

1794, 


10,744,000) 

2,558,000 

1795, 


14,017,000 

£2,946,000 

498,000 

1796, 


10,720,000 

8,605,000 

464,000 

1797, 

Feb. 28, 

9,674,000 

5,350,000 

2,000,000 

1798, 

Aug. 31, 

11,114,000 

5,870,000 

2,067,000 

179B, 

13,096,000 

4,490.000 

449,000 

1799, 

. . 

13,889,000 

5,403.000 

189,000 

1800, 


16,844,000 

6,401,000 

450,000 

1801, 


16,213,000 

7,905,000 

437,000 


— Appendix to Report on Rank , 1832 ; and Pebrer’s Table*, 254, 260, and 279.* 

The slightest consideration of this most instructive table is sufflcieht'to demonstrate to 
what source the crisis of February 1797 was owing. The paper of the Bank was then con- 
tracted from fourteen millions, its amount in 1795, to nine millions. This was doubtless 
owing to necessity. The Bank directors, finding a steady demmd for specie setting in upon ' 
them, in consequence of the panic of an invasion and the general desire to get gold (or 
hoarding, vigorously jet about contracting the currency by refusing discounts; thinking 
tbogold cotn going abroad, when in fact it was secreted in deposits at home. Thus the 
contraction ot the currency did vast injury to credit, without restoring the circulation of 
■specie. It unavoidably brought about the general panic which rendered the suspension of 
cash-payments In that month unavoidable, and landed the nation in the perilous experi- 
ment of paper currency, inconvertible into gold, and in all the prodigious cha n g e of prices 
with which it was necessarily attended. 
t The prices of wheat from 1790 to 1801 were as follows 

Par Quarter. Per Quarter. 

£2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

—Ann. Reg. 1811, 167, App* to Chren. 

VOL. T. 


1791, 

1792, 

1793, 

1794, 

1795, 


13 2 

7 0 
2 4 

8 8 
U 0 

7 0 


1796, 

1797, 

1798, 

1799, 

3ft 


3 12 
2 12 

2 9 

3 7 
5 12 
ff 18 


0 

0 

8 

4 

1 scarcity. 
1 scarcity 
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of life were at one time nearly tripled, 
and even at the peace of Amiens had 
permanently more ihan doubled. The 
effect of this of course was, that the 
money-price of all the other articles of 
life rapidly rose in the same propor- 
tion. Rents advanced ; all persons 
who lived by buying and selling found 
their commodities constantly rising in 
value ; TJf&lit, both public and private, 
immensely improved ; industry was 
vivified by the progressive rise in the 
value of its produce ; and difficulties 
were overcome by the rapid diminu- 
tion in the weight of money debts. 
It id to the influence of this cause, 
combined with tho vast expenditure of 
government, and the concentration of 
almost all the colonial trade of the 
world in the hands of Great Britain, in 
consequence of her maritime superior- 
ity, that tho extraordinafy prosperity of 
the empire during the latter years of 
the war is to be> ascribed, put it was 
not un mixed good which accrued to 
the nation, even for a time, from these 
violent changes. The whote class of 
annuitants, and all dependent on a 
fixed money income* suffered as much 
as the holders of commodities gained 
by their effects. Creditors were de- 
frauded during the war as much as 
debtors were relieved; and industry 
was depressed by the fall of prices, 
consequent on the return to cash pay- 
ments after the peace, as much as the 
Value of realised property was enhanced. 
So powerful was the operation of these 
Causes, that almost as great a trans- 
ference of projjprty was ultimately 
effected by the silent operation of Hie 
alternation of prices which followed this 
great experiment, as wafe produced in 
other countries by the direct convul- 
sions of a revolution, 

103. But without anticipating these 
ultimate effects, which as yet lay buried 
in tbe womb, of time, and might have 
been avoided by a more manly adhe- 
rence to tho principles of Mr Pitt’s 
financial policy than was deemed prac- 
ticable in later times, after the terrors 
of the contest had ceased, it is impos- 
sible to^ conclude the history of this 
first period of the war without render- 
a just tribute to the memory of 


those illustrious and high-minded men, 
who bore the British nation victorious 
through the greatest perils which had 
assailed it since the Norman Conquest ; 
who, clearly perceiving, amidst all the 
delusion of .the times, the disastrous 
tendency of the revolutionary spirit, 
“ struggled with it when it was strong- 
est, and ruled it when it was wildest 
who, unmoved by the greatest perils, 
disdained to purchase safety by sub- 
mission, and, undismayed alike by 
foreign disaster and domestic treason, 
held on their glorious way conquering 
and to conquer. No other monument 
is required to the memory of Mr Pitt 
and Mr Burke but the British empire, 
as they left it at the peace of Amiens, 
unconquered by force, undivided by 
treason, unchanged in constitution, 
untaintod iu faith, the bulwark of 
order, the asylum of freedom, the 
refuge of religion ; contending un- 
dauntedly against the world in arms, 
covering the ocean with its fleets, en- 
circling tho earth in its grasp ; the ark 
which bore the fortunes of humanity 
amidst the waves of the Deluge, and to 
which alone the eye of hope was turned, 
from all the suffering realms of the 
earth/ N o other testimony is required 
but tlfat furnished by the ablest and 
most impassioned of hostile historians. 
“ Representing,” says Thiers, “in Eng- 
land, not merely the territorial but the 
commercial aristocracy, which sup- 
ported him by their influence, Mr Pitt 
resisted alike the power of France and 
the contagion of democratic disorders 
with indomitable firmness, and pre- 
served order in his country without 
diminishing its liberties. He left it 

* In making these observations, the author 
is fhlly a ware of the burdens consequent on 
Mr Pitt's administration, and the disastrous 
effects which have in the end followed tbe 
change of prices begun iu 1707. What he 
rests upon is, that this change was forced 
upon the, British statesman by overwhelming 
necessity, and that Mr Pitt had provided a 
system of finance, which, if steadily adhered 
to by his successors, as it might have been, 
and not disturbed by an unnecessary and dis- 
astrous contraction of the currency in 1810, 
would have discharged the whole debt con- 
tracted in the Revolutionary war, before the 
year 1845 — that is, in the same time that it 
was created.-— See infra, on lit Pitt’s finan- 
cial policy, Chap, xu. ft 67*71. 
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burdened, it is true, with debt, but in 
possession of the undisputed sove- 
reignty of xiidia and the ocean. He 
used and abused the strength of Eng- 


land, but he had rendered it the second 
nation of the earth when he withdrew, 
and the first, eight years after his 
death.*' 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

REOONSTBU OTION OP SOCIETY IE FRANCE BY NAPOLEON DURTNQ THE 
CONTINENTAL PEACE. — OCT. 1801— MAY 1803, 


1. When Napoleon seized the reins 
of power in France, he found the in- 
stitutions of civilisation and the bonds 
of society dissolved, to an extent of 
which the previous history of the world 
afforded no example. Not only was 
the throne overturned, the nobles ex- 
iled, their landed estates confiscated, 
the aristocracy destroyed ; but the 
whole institutions of religion, law, com- 
merce, and education, had been over- 
turned. There remained neither nobleB 
to rule, nor priests to bless, nor teach- 
ers to instruct the people. Commerce 
no more spread its benign influence 
through the realm ; and manufacturing 
industry, in woeful depression, could 
not maintain its numerous inhabitants. 
The great cities no longer resounded 
with the hammer of the artisan, and 
the village bells had ceased to call the 
faithful to the house of God. The cha- 
teaus, in ruins, existed ouly to awaken 

splendour, and the falling churches to 
attest the universal irreligion of the 
country ; the oqpan was no more 
whitened by the Bails of its commerce, 
nor the mountains enlivened by the 
song of its shepherds. Even the insti- 
tutions of charity, and the establish- 
ments for the relief of suffering, had 
shared in the general wreck. The 
monastery no longer spread its ample 
stores to the poor; and the hospital 
doors were closed against the numer- 
ous applicants who laboured under 
wounds or disease. Hardened by want, 
and steeled against pity by the multi- 


plicity of the tpbjecfca claiming its at- 
tention, humanity itsllf seemed to be 
ceasing in the human heart. Every 
one, engrossed in the cares' of self-pre- 
servation, and destitute of the means 
of relieving others, turned with callous 
indifl'eren'ie from the spectacle of gen- 
eral misery. In one class only the 
spirit of religion glowed with undecay- 
ing lustre, and survived the wreck of 
all its institutions,. Persecuted, reviled, 
and 'destitute, the Sisters of Charity 
still persevered in their pious efforts to 
assuage human suffering; and sought 
out the unfortunate, alike among the ' 
ranks of the Republicans who had over- 
turned, as of the Royalists who had 
bled for the faith of their fathers.* 

2. To restore the institutions which 
the insanity of former times had over- 
turned, and draw close again the bonds 
which previous guilt had loosened, was 
the glorious task w&ch awaited the 
First Consul. The powers which he 
possessed for .it were great, but the 
difficulties attending its execution were 
almost insurmountable. On the one ‘ 

* It Is not to be supposed that the revolu- 
tionary governments had done nothing foe 
education. On the contrary, the Polytechnic 
School, and many other institutions, particu- 
larly a school for medicine, and the Institute 
itself, were owing to their exertions. But 
in the distracted state of the country, and 
when the care of self-preservation came home 
to every one, little attention could he paid to 
the oduoation of the young; and by destroy-* 
ing every sort of religious tuition, the Con- 
vention had cut off the right hand of public 
instruction— the only branch' of it which is 
of paramount Importance to the poor,— 8oe 
Tbibaudsac, 123, 
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bond, lie was at the head of a numer- 
ous, brave, and experienced army, 
flushed by victory, and obedient to Ins 
will ; the whole remaining respectable 
classes of the state had rallied round 
his standard ; and ali ranks, worn out 
with revolutionaiy contention and suf- 
fering, were anxious to submit to any 
governnmt Which promised them the 
first of social blessings, peace and pro- 
tection. On the other, almost all the 
wealth and all the nobility of the state 
had disappeared during the Revolu- 
tion : the church was annihilated : the 
nobles were guillotined or in exile ; 
the merchants banished or insolvent ; 
and great part of the landed property 
of the country # had pissed into the 
hands of several millions of small 
holders, who might be expected to be 
permanently resolute ig maintaining 
their possessions against the dispos- 
sessed proprietors. That society could 
not long go on, nor any durable gov- 
ernment be established, without some 
national- religion, or some connection 
between the throne and the altar, was 
sufficiently evident; but how was either 
to he reconstructed in the midst of an 
infidel generation, and by the aid of 
the very men who had contributed to 
their destruction! That a constitu- 
tional monarchy could not exist with- 
out a representative system, founded 
on all the great interests of the state, 
and tempered by the steadiness of a 
hereditary aristocracy, was indeed' ap- 
parent ; but where were the elements 
of it to be fcfend- when the former had 
almost all been crushed during the 
convulsions of the Revolution, and the 
latter, destitute and exiled, was the ob- 
ject of inveterate jealousy to the nu- 
merous classes who had risen to great- 
ness bv its overthrow. 

3. These difficulties were so great 
that they would probably have de- 
terred any ordinary conqueror from 
the attempt; and he would have been 
content to accept the crown which was 
offered him, leaving $o others the her- 
1 coleah task of closing the wounds of 
the Revolution. But Napoleon was 
not a man of that character, He be- 
lieved firmly that he was the destined 
instrument in the hand of Providence 
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to extinguish that terrible volcano, and 
he was conscious of powers equal to 
the undertaking. .From the very out- 
set, accordingly, he began, cautiously 
indeed, but firmly and systematically, 
to coerce the democratic spirit, and 
reconstruct those classes and distinc- 
tions in society which had disappeared 
during the preceding convulsions, but 
which were the indispensable bulwarks 
of the throne. The success with which 
his efforts were attended is a more 
glorious monument to his memory than 
all the victories which he won. 

4. Those who reproach Napoleon 
with establishing a despotic govern- 
ment, and not founding his throne on 
the basis of a genuine representation 
of the people, would do well to show 
how he could have framed a counter- 
poise to democratic ambition, or a 
check on regal oppression, out of the 
representatives of a community from 
which all the superior classes of so- 
ciety had been violently torn. They 
should point out how the turbulent 
passions of a republican populace could 
have been moulded into habitual sub- 
jection to a legislature, distinguished 
in no way from their own members, 
and a body of titled senators, destitute 
of wealth, consideration, or hereditary 
rank ; how a constitutional throne 
could have subsisted without either 
any support from the loyal, or any 
foundation in the religious feelings of 
its subjects ; and how a proud and vic- 
torious army could have been taught 
that respect for the majesty of the legis- 
j kture which is the invaluable growth 
; of centuries of order, but which the 
successive overthrow of so many pre- 
j vious governments in France had done 
; so muoh to destroy. After its patri- 
cians had been cut off by the civil wars 
of Syllk and Marius, Rome sank neces- 
sarily and inevitably under the despo- 
tic rule of the emperors. When Con- 
stantine founded a second Rome on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, he per- 
ceived it was too late to attempt the 
restoration 6f the balanced constitu- 
tion of the ancient republic. On 
Napoleon's accession to the consular 
throne, he found the Chasms in the 
French aristocracy still greater and 
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more irreparable. The only remaining 
means of lighting the scale was by 
throwing the sword into the balance. 
The total failure of all subsequent at- 
tempts to frame a constitutional mon- 
archy out of the elements which the 
Revolution had left in the society of 
France, proves that Napoleon rightly 
appreciated its politick situation, and 
seized upon the only means of restor- 
ing tranquillity to its troubled waters/ 
5. Circumstances soon occurred, 
which called forth the secret but in- 
delible hatred of the First Consul at 
the Jacobin faction. The conspiracy 
of Arena and Ceracchi, which failed at 
the opera, had been traced to some ar- 
dent enthusiasts of that class ; and soon 
after a more formidable attempt at his 
assassination gave rise to a wider pro- 
scription of their associates. On the 
day on which the armistice of Sfceyer 
was signed, Napoleon went to the opera. 
Berthier, Lannes, and Lauriston were 
with him in the carriage. In going 
from the Tuileries to the theatre, in 
the Rue de Richelieu, his carriage 
passed through the Rue St Nioaise ; 
an overturned chariot in that narrow 
thoroughfare almost obstructed the 
passage, but the coachman, who was 
driving rapidly, had the address to pass 
it without stopping. Hardly had ho 
got through when a terrible explosion 
broke all the windows of the vehicle, 
struck down the last man of the guard, 
killed eight persons, and wounded 
twenty-eight* besides occasioning dam- 
age to the amount of two hundred 
thousand francs (£8000) in forty-six 
adjoining houses. Napoleon drove on 
without stopping to the opera, where 
the audience were in consternation at 
the explosion, which was so loud as to 

* “There is in the English constitution,” 
said Napoleon, “a body of noblesse which 
unites to the lustre of descent a great part of 
the landed property of the*natiou. These 
two circumstances give it a great influence 
over tho people, and interest attaches it to 
the government. In France, since the Revo- 
lution, that class is totally wanting. Would 
you re-establish it ? If you compose it of the 
men of the Revolution, it would be necessary 
to concentrate in their hands a. large portion 
of the national property* whioh is now impos- 
sible. If it were composed of the ancient 
noblesse, this would soon lead to a counter 
revolution, Thibauimdao, 291. 


be heard over all Palis. Every eye 
was turned to him when he entered, 
but the calm expression of his coun- 
tenance gave not the slightest indi- 
cation of the danger which he had 
escaped. Speedily, however, the newB 
circulated through the theatre, and the 
First Consul had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving, in the thunders o&epplause 
which shook its walls, the most fer- 
vent expressions of attachment to his 
person. 

6. Before the peace had terminated, 
Napoleon returned to the Tuileries, 
where a crowd of public functionaries 
was assembled from every part of Paris, 
to congratulate him on his escape. He 
anticipated aft their observations by 
commencing in a loud voice — “ ThiB is 
the work of the Jacobins ; it is they 
who have attempted to assassinate me. 
Neither the nobles, norths prieBts, nor 
the Chouans had any hand in it. I 
know on what to form my opinion, and 
it is in vain to seek to make me alter it. 
It is the geptembrisers, those wretches 
steeped in crime, who are in a Btate of 
permanent revolt, in close column, 
against every species of government 
Three months have hardly elapsed 
since you have seen Ceracchi, Arena, 
and their associates, attempt to assassi- 
nate me. Again, it is the same clique, 
the blood-suckers of September, the 
assassins of Versailles, the brigands of 
31st May, the authors of all the crimes 
against government, who are at their 
hellish wort. It is the tribe of arti- 
sans, and journalists wh# have a little 
more instruction thiJh the people, but 
live with them, and mingle jheir pas- 
sions with tljjeir own ardent imagina- 
tions, who are the authors of all these 
atrocities. If you cannot chain them, 
you "must exterminate them ; there can 
be no truce with such wretches; France 
must be purged of Buch an abominable 
crew/ During this vehement harangue, 
delivered with the most impassioned 
gesticulations, all eyes were turned, to- 
wards Fouchd, the well-known leader 
of that party, and stained at Lyons an& 
the Loire with some of its most fright- 
ful atrocities. Alone, he stood in a 
window recess, pale, dejected, hearing 
everything, answering nothing. The 
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crowd of courtiers broke into exclama- bliahed order ; the workmen will re * 
tions, the echo of the First’ Consul's sume their labours ; and tpu thousand 
sentiments. One, gifted with more men, who, in France, are ranged under 
courage than the rest, approached, and its colours, will abandon it for ever, 
asked the minister of police why he That great example is necessary to at- 
made no reply. “ Let them go on," tack the middle classes to the throne ; 
Said he. “ I am determiued not to the industrious citizens can have no 
compromise the safety of the state. I hope as long as they see themselves 
will speaWheff the proper time arrives, menaced by two hundred enraged 
He laughs securely who laughs the last.” wolves, who look only for the proper 
7. On the following day a public moment to throw themselves on their 
audience was giveii^ to the prefect of prey. 

the Seine, and the twelve mayors of 8. “ The metaphysicians are the men 
Paris. Napoleon said, : “ As long as to whom we owe all our misfortunes, 
that handful of’ wretches attacked me Half-measures will no longer do; we 
alone, I left to the laws the charge of we must either pardon everything, like 
chastising their offences ; but since, by Augustus, or adopt a great measure 
a crime without example, they have which may be the guarantee of the 
endangered the lives of a part of the social order. When, after the conspi- 
population of Pans, their punishment racy of Catiline, Cicero caused the guilty 
must be as rapid as extraordinary, to be strangled, he said he had saved 
They couaist of a hundred miscreants his country. I should be unworthy 
who have brought disgrace on liberty of the great task which I have under* 
by the crimes committed in Its name ; taken, aud of my mission, if I evinced 
it is indispensable that they should be less firmness on this trying occasion, 
forthwith deprived of the menus of in- We must regard this affair as sUtes- 
flicting further injuries on* society." meh, not as judges. I am so convinced 
This .idea was more fftlly unfolded a of the necessity of making a great ex- 
meeting of the council of state, which ample, that I am ready to call the ao 
took place on the B&me day. It was cused before me, interrogate them, 
proposed to establish a special commie- aud myself subscribe their .condemna* 
sion to try the offenders ; but this was tion. It is not for myself that I speak ; 
far from meeting Napoleon’s views, who I have braved greater dangers; my 
was resolved to seize the present oppor- fortune has preserved me, and will 
tunity to inflict a death-blow on the preserve me ; but we are now engaged 
remnant of the Jacobin faction. u The with the . social order, with the publio 
action of a special tribunal," said he, morality, the national glory." In the 
“yvouid be too slow ; we must have a midst of this energetic harangue^ it 
more striking •punishment for so extra* was evident that Napoleon was losing 
ordinary an offence; it must be as sight of the real point to be first con- 
rapid as lightning; it must bo blood sidered, which was, who were the guilty 
for blood. As many of the guilty must parties. Trugueb alone had the cou- 
be executed as there fell victims to rage to approach this question, by sug* 
their designs, say fifteen or twenty ; gesting that there were different classes 
transport two hundred, and take advan- of guilty persons in France ; that there 
tage of ibis event to purge the Repub- were, fanatics as well os Jacobins who 
lie of its most unworthy members, misled the people ; and that the priest*, 
This crime is the work of a band of as- whose denunliations against the hold- 
sassins, of Septexnbrisers)* whose hands ore of the national domains had already 
may be traced through all the crimes appeared in several recent publics* 
of the Revolution. When that party tious, might possibly be the authors of 
lees a. blow struck at its headquarters, the infernal project 
and that fortune has abandoned* its 9. Napoleon warmly interrupted him 
chiefs, everything win return to esfca- —“You will not make me alter my 
* In allusion to the massacres in the prt- opinion by such vain declamations; 
sons lu September 1T^2. the wicked are known ; they are point- 
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ed out by the nation. They are the 
Septembriscws, the authors of every po- 
litical crime in the Revolution, who 
have ever been spared or protected by 
the weak persons at the head of affair. 
Talk not to me of nobles or church- 
men. Would you have me proscribe a 
man for a title, or transport ten thou- 
sand grey- haired priests ? Would you 
have me prosecute a religion still profess- 
ed by the majority of Frenchmen, and by 
two-thirds of Europe ? La Veud<5e 
never was more tranquil ; the detached 
crimes which still disgrace its territory 
are the result merely of ill-extinguish- 
ed animosities. Would you have me 
dismiss all my councillors excepting 
two or three; scud Porta-lis to Sini- 
mari, Devaine to Madagascar, and 
choose a council from the followers of 
Babceuf ? It is in vain to pretend that 
the people will do no wrong but when 
they are prompted to it by others. 
The people are guided by an instinct 
alone, in virtue of which they act. 
During the Revolution they frequently 
forced on the leaders who appeared to 
guide them ; the populace directing it- 
self is an unmuzzled tiger. I, have a 
list of the men employed in all the 
massacres. The necessity of the thing 
being once admitted, our duty is to at- 
tain it in the most efficacious way. Do 
they take us for children ? Do not 
hope, citizen Truguet, that you would, 
in the event of their success, be able to 
save yourself by saying, ‘I have de- 
fended the patriots before the council 
of state.* No, no. These patriots 
would sacrifice you as well as us all/’ 
Ha then broke up the council, and 
when passing Truguet, who was en- 
deavouring to say something in his 
vindication, said lioud, ** Come now, 
citizen, all that is very well for the' 
soirees of Madaine Condorcet or Made- 
moiselle Garat, but it won’t do in a 
council of the most enlightened men of 
France/’ 

10. These vehement apostrophesfrom 
a man vested with despotic authority 
cut short all discussion, and the coun- 
cil found itself compelled, notwith- 
standing a courageous resistance from 
somd of its members, to go into the 
arbitrary designs of the First Consul 


The publio mind was prepared for 
some great catastrophe by repeated 
articles in the public journals, drawn 
up by the minister of police,* in which 
that astute counsellor, suppressing his 
private information, directed the thun- 
ders of the executive against his former 
associates. But while these measures 
were in preparation, FouehlTand the 
First Consul received decisive informa- 
tion that it was the Royalists, and not 
the Jacobins, who were the real authors 
of the conspiracy, and a clue was ob- 
tained which promised soon to lead to 
the discovery of the guilty parties. 
The minister of police, therefore, re- 
ceived secret instructions not to allude 
in his report Igainst the Republicans 
to the affair of the infernal machine, 
but to base the proposed coup-d'ttat 
generally on the numerous conspiracies 
against the public peace ; and on this 
report Napoleon urged the immediate 
delivery to a military commission of 
eighteen, and transportation of above 
a hundred persons, without either trial 
or evidence takeu against them. In 
vain.Thibaudeau 'and Rcederer urged 
in the council of state, that there was 
no evidence against the suspected per- 

* In one of these, the Minister of Police 
addressed the following report to the First, 
Consul : — 

“ It is not against ordinary brigands, for 
whose coercion the ordinary tribunals axe 
sufficient, and who menace only detached 
persona or articles of property, that the go- 
vernment is now required to act : it is the 
enemies of entire Franco who are now at the 
bar ; men who threaten gvory instant to de- 
liver it up to the fury ol anarchy. 

“These frightful characters are few in 
number, but their crimes are innumerable. 
It is by them tHit the Convention has been 
attacked with an armed force in the bosom 
of the snuctuary of the laws: it- is they who ■ 
have endeavoured so often to render the 
committees of government the agents of. their 
atrocious designs. They are not the ene- 
mies of tins or that government, but of ©Very 
Species of authority. 

“They persist in an atrocious war, which 
cannot be terminated but by an extraordi- 
nary measure of the supreme police. Among 
the men whom the police has denounced, 
many were not found with the poniard in 
their bauds ; but all were equally capable of 
sharpening and using it. lu disposing’ of 
them, fee* must not merely punish the, past, 
but provide a guarantee of social order In 
future.'*— TmsAtiDEAU, 43, 44; and Roub* 
B1EK3E, iv. 204, 206, 
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sons, and that it was the height of in- 
justice to condemn a crowd of citizens, 
untried and unheard, to the severe 
punishment of transportation. The 
First Consul, though well aware that 
they had no connection with the late 
conspiracy, was resolved not to let slip 
the opportunity of getting quit at once 
of so m3Ffy dangerous characters. 

11, "We have strong presumptions, 
at least," said he, “ if not proofs against 
the Terrorists. The Chouannerie and 
emigration are maladies of the skin, 
but terrorism is a disease of the vital 
parts. The minister of police has pur- 
posely omitted the mention of the late 
conspiracy, because it is not for it that 
the measure is proposed. If that re- 
serve were not maintained, we should 
compromise our character. The pro- 
posed step is grounded Upon considera- 
tions independent of the late event ; it 
only furnished the occasion for putting 
them in force. The person^ included 
in the lists will be transported for 
their share in the massacfes in the 
prisons on September 2d; for their 
accession to the Jacobin revolt ofr 81 st 
May ; for the conspiracy* of Baboeuf, 
and all that they have done since that 
time. Such a step would have been 
necessary without the conspiracy, but 
we must avail ourselves of the en- 
thusiasm it has excited to carry it into 
execution." In pursuance of these 
views, an arrSt was proposed by the 
council of state, and adopted by the 
senate, which condemned to imme- 
diate transportation no less than a 
hundred and thirty individuals, among 
whom were nine persons who had been 
engaged in the massacre* of September, 
and several members of the Conven- 
tion — Ohoudien, Taillefer, Thirion, and 
Talot, Felix Lepelletier, and RoBsiguol, 
well known for his cruelty in the war 

* The Sonatus- Consul turn was in these 
terms :-r-“ Considering that the constitution 
has not determined measures necessary to 
be taken in certain emergencies ; that in the 
absence of any express directions, the Senate 
c, is called upon to give effect to the wishes of 
the people, expressed by that branch of the 
constitution of which it it the organ ; that, 
according to that principle, the senate is the 
Batumi Judge of any conservative measure* 
proposed in perilous circumstances by the 
government ; and considering that the mea- 


of La Vendde. The decree was' forth- 
with carried into execution ; and thus 
did the arbitrary tyranny which the 
Jacobins bad so long exercised over 
others, at length, by a just retribution, 
recoil upon themselves.* 

12. In less than a month afterwards, 
Fouchd made a second report upon the 
conspiracy of the infernal machine, in 
which he admitted, that, when these 
measures of severity were adopted 
against the Jacobins, he had other sus- 
picions ; that Georges Cadoudhal and 
other emigrants had successively dis- 
embarked from England; and that tlic 
horse attached to the machine had 
furnished a clue to the authors of the 
plot, who had at length been detected in 
the house of certain females of the 
Royalist party. Saint Regent and Car- 
bon, accordingly, the really guilty 
persons, were tried by the ordinary 
tribunals, condemned, and executed. 
Not a shadow of doubt could now re- 
main that the conspiracy had been the 
work of the Royalists ; but Napoleon, 
though he saw that as clearly as any 
one, persisted in carrying into effect 
the sweeping decree of transportation 
against the Jacobins. "There iB not 
one of them," he said to those who 
petitioned for relaxation of the sen- 
tence in favour of certain individuals, 
" who has not deserved death a hun- 
dred times over, if they had been judg- 
ed by their conduct during the Revo- 
lution. These wretches have covered 
France with scaffolds, and the measure 
adopted in regard to them is rather one 
of mercy than severity. The attempt 
of the infernal machine is neither men- 
tioned as. a motive nor the occasion of 
the Senatus-CoDBultum, With a com- 
pany of grenadiers $ could put to flight 
the whole faubourg St Germain; and 
its Royalist coteries ; but the Jacobins 

sure proposed by the council of state seems 
to be based on necessity and public expedi- 
ence, the senate declares that that measure is 
conservative of the constitution. ” Upon this 
decree being obtained, the council of state 
decided that their resolution was obligatory 
on the constituted authorities, and that it 
should be promulgated, like the laws and acts 
of the government,' but without receiving the 
sanction of the legislative body and the tri- 
bunate ; and it was immediately puiin force 
without their coneurrence,--THiBAim 51, 62. 
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are men of determined character, whom 
it not so easy to make retreat. As to 
the transportation of the Jacobins, it 
is of no sort of consequence ; I have 
got quit of them. If the Royalists 
commit any offence, I will strike them 
also.* 

13. The next important step of Napo- 
leon was the exhibition of a king of hiB 
own creation to the astonished Parisians. 
By a convention with Spain, it was sti- 
pulated that the province of Tuscany, 
ceded to tin* Infanta of Spain, Marie 
Louise, third daughter of Charles IV., 
and the Duke of Parma, her husband, 
should be erected into a monarchy, 
under the title of the kingdom of 
Etruria. In May 181 , the newly 
created king, Louis I., with his young 
bride, arrived in Paris, on his way from 
Madrid to Florence, and was received 
with extraordinary distinction both on 
the road and in the capital Numerous 
f6tes succeeded each other in honour 
of the royal pair, among which those 
of M. Talleyrand, in his villa at Neuilly, 
was remarked as peculiarly magnificent. 
The young king early evinced symp- 
toms of that imbecility of character 
by which he was afterwards distin- 
guished ; but it was deemed of im- 
portance to accustom the court of the 
First Consul to the sight of royalty, 
and the Parisians to the intoxicating 
idea that, like the Roman Senate, they 
were invested with the power of making 
and unmaking kings. Napoleon was 
gratified by the demonstration Hiat he 
could confer royalty, while he declined 
its honours himself. He received the 
reward of this policy in the transports 

* It is a curious and instructive fact, that 
no sooner was the determination of the First 
Consul, in regard to the Jacobins, known, 
than a multitude of revelations flowed in 
from the prefects, mayors, and magistrates 
over all France, implicating the Republicans 
still further in the conspiracy, and detailing 
discoveries of the vast Jacobin plot which 
was to have burst forth in every part of the 
country, the moment intelligence was re- 
ceived of the leading stroke given in the 
c a pital I— a striking instance of the. distrust 
with which the omoious seal of such autho- 
rities should be received, and of the neces- 
sity of the executive not letting their wishes 
be known, if they would in such circum- 
stances preserve even the semblance of jus- 
tice in fcnelr proceedings.— Tuibaudeau, 63, 
63 ; Botnutncsxx, iv. 212. 


with which, whan he was present, the 
celebrated lines of Voltaire, in the 
tragedy of CEdipus, were received at 
the theatre-— 

“ Le Trftne est un objet qui n’a pu mo tenter. 
Horcule fccohaut rang dedaignait de monter: 
Toujours libre avec lui, sans sujets et sans 
maltre, 


14. But it was not merely by such 
exhibitions of royalty that Napoleon 
endeavoured to prepare the French na- 
tion for his own assumption of the 
crown. At the time when the public 
mind was Btrongly excited by the dan- 
ger which the state had run from the 
attempt of the infernal machine, a 
pamphlet appeared with the title, “ Par- 
allel between Caesar, Cromwell, andBuo- 
naparte,” in Tghich the cause of royalty 
and hereditary succession was openly 
advocated. It excited at first a great 
sensationp and numerous copies were 
sent to the First ConBul from the pre- 
fects and# magistrates, with comments 
on the dangerous effects it was produc- 
ing on the public mind. Fouchd, how- 
ever, soon discovered that it had issued 
and been distributed from the office of 
the minister of the interior, and short- 
ly after that it came from the pen of 
Lucien Buonaparte. Napoleon affect- 
ed to be highly indignant at this dis- 
covery, and reproached Fouch6 with 
not having instantly sent his impru- 
dent brother to the Temple ; but the 
cautious minister was tocwwell inform- 
ed to put the hint in execution, as Lu- 
cien had shown him the original manu- 
script corrected by the hand of the 
First Consul himself. However, it was 
necessary to disavow the production, 
as its effect proved that it had pre- 
maturely disclosed the designs of the 
fortunate usurper; and therefore Lu- 
cien was sent into honourable exile, as 
ambassador at Madrid, with many re- 
proaches from Napoleon for having al- 
lowed the device to be discovered* - u I 
see,” said Napoleon to bis secretary, 
"that I have been moving too fast p 
I haye broken ground too Boon; the 
pear is not yet ripe.” Lucien received 
secret instructions to exert all his in- 
fluence at the court of Spain to induce 


J’ai fait das aouverains, et n’atpaavoulu l’Stre. 

CEdipe, Ac 2TL scene i 
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that power to declare war against Por- 
tugal. in order to detach the whole 
peninsula from the alliance with Bri- 
tain, and shut its harbours against the 
British flag. 

15. The numerous complaints against 
the lists of eligibility, which formed so 
important and remarkable a feature in 
the constitution under the consulate, 
induced Napoleon to bring that sub- 
ject again under the consideration of 
his state-council. 1 1 was j ustly obj ect- 
ed against this institution, that it re- 
newed, in another and a more odious 
form, all the evils of privileged classes 
which had occasioned the Revolution ; 
that to confine the seats in the legisla- 
ture, and all important offices under 
government, to five thousand indivi- 
duals, out of above thirty millions of 
souls, was to the last degree unjust, 
and seemed peculiarly absurd at the 
close of a revolution, the main object 
of which had been to openP them in- 
discriminately to all the citizens, and 
which had arisen from the exclusive 
privileges of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. It became netessary to consider 
whether these complaints should be at- 
tended to* as the time was approaching 
when a fifth of the legislative body and 
tribunate were to be renewed, in terms 
of the constitution ; and therefore the 
lists, already formed, were about to be 
forwarded to the electors. It was urged 
by the advocates for a change, in the 
council of state, that " public opinion 
had strongly pronounoed itself against 
these lists, bocaup they at once de- 
prive a great body of citizens of that 
result of the Revolution which they 
most prized, — eligibilifcy«to every pub- 
lic office. Out of delicacy to five thou- 
sand persons, who are inscribed in the 
highest class of these lists, you leave 
the seeds of a dangerous discontent in 
a hundred times that number. Doubt- 
less it is not impossible from these lists 
to make for a few years a suitable 
choice of representatives ; but such a 
result would only the more confirm a 
'system radically vicious, and augment 
the difficulty which will hereafter be 
experienced in correcting it." 

16. The .First Consul replied ^ The 
institution of the lists is objectionable. 


[chap. XXXV. 

It is an absurd system, the growth of 
the ideology which, like a^alady, has 
so long overspread France. It is not 
by such means that a great nation is 
reorganised. Sovereignty is * inalien- 
able. Nevertheless, bad as the system 
is, it forms part 'of the constitution; 
we are only intrusted with its execu- 
tion. It is impossible, besides, to let 
the pedple remain without any species 
of organisation : better a bad one than 
none at all. It is an error to suppose 
that society is organised merely be- 
cause the constitution has created the 
powers of government. The supreme 
authority must have intermediate sup- 
ports, or it has neither any stability 
nor any hold of the nation. We must 
not think, therefore, of abandoning the 
lists without substituting something 
else in their room. It is admitted that 
they form at present a sufficient body 
out of which to choose the legislature; 
the constitution has established them ; 
they form an organic institution of the 
state ; all France has aided in their 
construction ; in the rural districts, in 
particular, they are universally approv- 
ed of. Why, then, should we overlook 
the people of Franco, and their express- 
ed approbation, merely because Paris 
has made a bad choice for her share of 
the list, and her citizens reckon the de- 
partments as nothing ? It is better &r 
the government to have to deal with a 
few thousand individuals than a whole 
nation. What harm can there b© in 
going on for two or three yearn longer 
with these lists f They form the sole 
channel by which the influence of the 
people is made to bear on the govern- 
ment. It will be time enough at the 
close of that period to consider what 
changes should be mr.de on it.” Guid- 
ed by these considerations, the council 
resolved that the lists should remain 
. unchanged. They were already regard- 
ed as the nucleus of a new nobility in- 
stead of that which had been destroyed, 
and ns an indispensable attendant on 
the throne which was anticipated for 
the First Consul. 

17. The Opposition* however, were 
not discouraged.. The subject of the 
lists was warmly debated both in the 
council of state and before the legisla- 
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tore, and the maintenance of the exist- 
ing system vyas only carried by a ma- 
jority of 56 to 26 in the tribunate, and 
289 to 36 in the legislative body. It 
is not surprising that this article of the 
constitution excited a violent opposi- 
tion in the popular party, seeing that 
it overturned the whole objects for 
which the nation had been fighting 
during the Revolution. “ The law,” 
says Thibaudeau, “ celled to the hon- 
ours and the advantages of eligibility 
for offices in the communes, 50,000 in- 
dividuals; to eligibility for offices in 
the departments, 50;000 ; to eligibility 
for the legislature or national offices, 
5000. The whole of the other inhabi- 
tants were altogether excluded both 
from the rights of election and eligibi- 
lity.*' The partisans of representative 
governments regarded this as far too 
narrow a circle in a country embrac- 
ing thirty millions of souls. But the 
public in general took very little inte- 
rest in the matter ; justly observing, 
that as the electors were no longer in- 
trusted with the choice of representa- 
tives, or of persons to fill any offices, 
but only of a large body of candidates, 
from whom the selection was to be 
made by the government, it was of 
very little consequence whether this 
priv ilege was confined to many or few 

18. But Napoleon's views in this im- 
portant particular went much further, 
and he resolved to establish an order 
of nobility, under the title of the Le- 
gion or Honour, which should gra- 
dually restore the gradation of ranks 
in society, and at the same time attach 
the people to its support. This im- 
portant matter was brought before the 
council of state in*May 1801. It met 
with more opposition than any other 
measure of the consulate ; and the de- 
bates on it in the council of state are 
in a high degree curious and instruc- 
tive. " The eighty-seventh article of the 
constitution," said Napoleon, ^sanc- 
tions the establishment of military hon- 
ours, but it has organised nothing. An 
arr€t has established arms of honour, 
“with double pay as a consequence ; 
others with a mere increase ; there is 
nothing formal or regular constructed. 


The project I propose to you gives con- 
sistence to the system of recompenses ; 
it is the beginning of organisation to 
the nation." It was proposed by Gen- 
eral Mathieu Dumas that the institu- 
tion should be confined to military 
men ; but this was strongly combated 
by the First Consul. " Such .ideas," 
said he, “ might be well Adapted to the 
feudal ages, when the chevaliers com- 
bated each other man to man, and the 
bulk of the nation was in a state of 
slavery ; but when the military Bystem 
changed, masses of infantry, and phal- 
anxes constructed after the Macedonian 
model, were introduced ; and after that 
it was not individual prowoBB, but 
science and skill, which determined 
the fate of nations. The kings them- 
selves contributed to the overthrow of 
the feudul regime, by the encourage- 
ment which they gave to the commons ; 
finally, the discovery of gunpowder, 
and the toftal change it induced in the 
art of war, completed its destruction. 
From that period the military spirit, 
instead of being confined to a few thou- 
saud # Franks, exterflied to all the Gauls. 
Power was strengthened rather than 
weakened by the change ; it ceased to 
be exclusive iu its operation, and, from 
being founded solely on military prow- 
ess, it came to be established also on 
civil qualities. 

19. "What is it now which consti- 
tutes a great general ? It is not the 
mere strength of a man aix feet high, 
but the coup-d 7 oeil, the habit of fore- 
sight, the power of tlumght and calcu- 
lation ; in a word, pacific qualities, not 
such as you find in a lawyer, but such 
as are founded* on a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and are suited to the gov- 
ernment of armies. The general who 
can now achieve groat things is he who 
is possessed of shining civil abilities *, 
it is their perception of the strength of 
his talents which makes the soldiers 
obey him. Listen to them at their 
bivouacs; you will invariably find them' 
award the preference to mental 'over 
physical qualities. Mourad Bey Was* 
the most powerful man among' his 
Mamelukes; without that advantage 
he never could have been their leader. 
When he first saw me, he could not 
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concern how I could preserve Autho- 
rity among my troops; but he soon 
understood it, when he was made ac- 
quainted with our system of war. In 
all civilised states, force yields to civil 
qualities. Bayonets sink before the 
priest who speaks in the name of heaven, 
or the man of science who has gained 
an ascendancy by his knowledge. I 
predicted to all my military followers, 
thatagovernment purely military would 
never succeed in France till it had been 
brutalised by fifty years of ignorance. 
All their attempts to govern in that 
manner accordingly failed, and involved 
their authors in their ruin. It is not 
as a general that I govern, but because 
the nation believes me possessed of the 
ability in civil matters necessary for 
the head of affairs ; without that .1 
could not stand an horn* I knew well 
wh&t I was about when, though only 
a general, I took the title of Member of 
the Institute ; I felt confident of being 
understood by the lowest drummer in 
the army. # 

20. “We must not reason from ages of 
barbarity to these times. France con- 
sists of thirty millions of men, united by 
intelligence, property, and commerce. 
Three or four hundred thousand sol- 
diers are nothing in such a mass. Hot 
only does the general preserve his ascen- 
dancy over his soldiers chiefly by civil 
qualities, but when his command ceases 
he becomes merely a private individual. 
The soldiers themselves are but the 
children of citizens. The tendency of 
military me* is to carry everything by 
force; the enlightened civilian, on the 
other hand, elevates his views to a per- 
ception of the general good. The first 
would rule only by despotic authority; 
the last subjects everything to the test 
of discussion, truth, and reason. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in saying that, 
if a preference is to be Awarded to the 
one op the other, it belongs by prefer- 
ence to the civilian. If you divide 
society into soldiers and citizens, you 
establish two orders in what should be 
one nation. If you confine honours to 
military men, you do what is still 
worse, for you sink the people into 
nothing.” Moved by these profound 
observations, the council agreed that 


the proposed honours should be ex- 
tended indiscriminately po civil and 
military distinction. 

21 . But the most difficult part of the 
discussion remained — the considera- 
tion of the expedience of the institu- 
tion itself, even in its most extended 
form. Great opposition was mani- 
fested to it in^ the capital; from its evi- 
dent tendency to counteract the level- 
ling principles of the Revolution. It 
was strongly opposed, accordingly, in 
the council of state, the tribunate, and 
the legislative body, and all the influ- 
ence of the First Consul could only 
obtain in these different assemblies a 
feeble majority. It was urged in the 
council of state, by Thibaudeau and 
the opponents of the measure : — “ The 
proposed Legion of Honour 1 b diame- 
trically opposed to all the principles of 
the Revolution. The abolition of titles 
did not take place during those disas- 
trous days which threw into discredit 
everything, even of the beBt character, 
which was then established ; it was the 
Constituent Assembly who made the 
change at one of the most enlightened 
periods of the Revolution. The nation 
is profoundly influenced by the feeling 
of honour ; but that principle, strong 
as it is, yields to the universal passion 
for equality. It was these two power- 
ful motives, combined with the love of 
freedom and the feelings of patriotism, 
which gave its early and astonishing 
victories to the Republic. I do not see 
that the Legion of Honour could have 
made the public spirit greater. Con- 
sidered as a guarantee of the Revolu- 
tion, the institution appears to me to 
run counter to its object; and, as lay- 
ing the foundation of an intermediate 
body between the throne and the peo- 
ple, to involve a principle inconsistent 
with the representative system, which 
can recognise no distinction but that 
which flows from the choice of the 
citizens. I fear that the desire of pos- 
sessing these ribbons may weaken the 
feelings of duty and of honour, instead 
of strengthening them. I have the 
highest respect for the motives which 
have led to this proposition ; but I have 
still great doubts; and it seems highly 
desirable that suoh an institution 
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should not be established but after the 
decided approbation of the great bodies 
in the state. 

22. u In the theory which is pre- 
sented far our consideration on this 
subject, representative governments 
are confounded with monarchical It 
is quite true, that distinctions of rank 
are indispensable in a monarchy, in 
order to counterbalance, by interme- 
diate bodies, the weight of the throne ; 
but in a republic they are never- 
failing sources of irritation, because 
they destroy that equality among the 
citizens which is the foundation of all 
such institutions. In a monarchy, the 
safeguard of the people is to be found 
in a multitude of obstacles which re- 
strain the inclinations of the ruler : in 
representative states, sovereign power 
is divided; the people are subjected only 
to magistrates of their own selection, 
and know of none but those whom the 
constitution recognises. By placing in 
the state the proposed institution, you 
voluntarily admit a patriciate, of which 
the immediate and inevitable tendency 
will be, to run into a military and he- 
reditary nobility. 

23. u The Legion of Honour involves 
within itself all the elements which 
have elsewhere led to a hereditary no- 
bility,— individual distinction, power, 
honours, titles, and fixed revenues. 
Hardly anywhere has a hereditary no- 
blesse commenced its oareer with such 
advantages. It is in vain to pretend 
that the progress of intelligence and 
the lights of the age are a sufficient 
guarantee against any such abuse. The 
human heart is ever the same ; a re- 
newal of the same circumstances will 
produce the same errors and the same 
desires. From the institution of the 
Legion will spring up afresh all the 
ancient prejudices; and these preju- 
dices will fortify the military spirit and 
the respect for nobility, and introduce 
a separate, in Hie midst of the general 
interest, Under pretence of effacing 
the last traoes of nobility, it will estab- 
lish a new one, and strongly confirm 
the old. Considered as an interme- 
diate body, the Legion is, to say the 
least of it, a mere superfluity. Such 

, intermediate bodies are of some use in 


despotic countries ; but in a represen- 
tative state, and among a nation for- 
tunate enough to possess the right of 
free discussion on public affairs, the 
sole intermediate body which is re- 
quired, or should be tolerated, is the 
representatives of the people. The in- 
stitution proposed is contrary alike to 
the principles of the Revolution and 
the text of the constitution. The pro- 
posed ‘ order leads directly to a mon- 
archy. Crosses and ribbons are the 
pillars of an hereditary throne ; they 
were unknown to the Romans who 
conquered the world.’* 

24. Napoleon replied : — “ We are al- 
ways referred by the Opposition to the 
Romans. It is singular that, as an ar- 
gument against distinctions, reference 
should so frequently be made to that 
nation in wh^ch, among ail that ever 
existed, they were most firmly estab- 
lished. The Romans had patricians, the 
equestriai* order, citizens, and slaves ; 
for each class they had a separate cos- 
tume, different habits. To reward 
achievements, they awarded all sorts 
of distinctions, surnames recalling great 
services, mural crowns, triumphs. Su- 
perstition was called in to lend her aid 
to the general impression. Take away 
the religion of Rome, and nothing re- 
mains. When that fine body of patri- 
cians was destroyed, Rome was torn in 
pieces; there successively arose the 
fury of Marius, Hie proscriptions of 
Sylla, the tyranny of Hie emperors. 
Brutus is continually referred to as 
the enemy of tyrants ; and yet Brutus 
was the greatest of ad aristocrats. ^ He 
slaw Caesar only because that princd 
wished to degrade the influence of the 
senate, and exalt that of the people. 
This is the use which Hie spirit of party 
makes of history/ 

25. “I defy you to Bhow me a republic, 
ancient or modern,' where distinctions 
have not prevailed. They call thembau- 
bles,— well, it is with baubles that you 
govern mankind. I would not say that 

* These observations of Napoleon? ant re- 
markable. They show how much more* 
dearly his natural sagacity, even amidst all 
the tumult of camps, had apprehended the 
truth of ancient history, than the numerous 
declaim era who, through the whole of tho 
Revolution, bed descanted on itewcamplea. 
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at the tribune ; but in a council of state 
nothing should be concealed. I have 
no idea that the passion for liberty and 
equality is to be lasting ia France. The 
French have not been bo far changed 
M ten years of revolution ; they are 
still as gallant and volatile as their 
Gaulish ancestors. They have but one 
prevailing sentiment, and that is hon- 
our ; everything should be done, there- 
fore, to foster and encourage that prin- 
ciple. Observe how forcibly the people 
have been struck by the decorations of 
the strangers amongst us; that reveal- 
ed their secret predilections. Voltaire 
called soldiers, Alexanders at five sous 
a-day. He was right ; they really are 
l^o. Do you believe that you would 
ever make a man fight by abstract 
principles ? Never ; such views are fit 
only for the scholar in Ips study. For 
the soldier, as for all men in active life, 
you must have glory and distinction : 
recompenses are the food which nour- 
ish military virtue. The armies of the 
Republic have done such gr^at things, 
because they were composed of the 
sons of labourers an*! substantial farm- 
ers, and not the mere rabble ; because 
the officers stepped into the situations 
of those of the old regime, and were 
animated by the same sentiments of 
honour. It is the same principle which 
led to all the triumphs of Louis XIV. 
You may call, if you please, the Legion 
of Honour an order : it matters not ; 
names will not alter the nature of 
things. 

“ For cen years you have been 
constantly speak mg of institutions, and 
Vhat, after all, have you done ? No- 
thing. The moment hgd not yet ar- 
rived* The republicans proposed to 
unite the people to the country, by 
assembling them in churches, where, 
dying of cold, they were made to listen 
to the reading and exposition of the 
laws; it may easily be imagined what 
effect such an institution had in at- 
taching them to their government. I 
am well aware that, if you judge of this 
^institution according to the prejudices 
produced by ten years of revolution, it 
must appear worse than useless ; but 
if you consider that we are placed after 
* revolution, and called upon to recon- 


struct society, a very different opinion 
will be formed. Everything has been 
destroyed; we must commence the 
work of creation. We have, indeed, a 
nation and a government; but they 
are united by a rope of sand. There 
exist at the same time amongst us 
several of the old privileged classes, 
organised from the unity of their prin- 
ciples and interests, and who will al- 
ways pursue one definite object. But 
we are scattered, without union, sys- 
tem, or lasting bond of connection. As 
long as I survive, I will answer for the 
Republic ; but we must consider what 
is likely to occur after my death. Do 
you suppose the Republic is definitely 
established? You never were more 
mistaken. We have the means of- so 
establishing it; but we have not yet 
done it, and never will do it, till we 
have scattered over the surface of France 
.some masses of granite. Do you sup- 
pose you can trust the people for the 
preservation of your institutions 1 Be- 
lieve me, you are mistaken. They' will 
exclaim in a short time, 4 Vive le Roi!* 
or ‘ Vive la Ligue ! ’ with as much ala- 
crity as they now cry, 4 Vive la Rdptib- 
iiqne ! ' It is necessary, therefore, to 
give a lasting direction to the public 
impulse, and to prepare instruments 
for that purpose. In the war of La V en- 
d<5e, I have seen forty men obtain the 
absolute direction of a department; 
that is the system that we must make 
use of.” 

27. Notwithstandingtheprofoundand 
unanswerable observations by which 
he supported it, it was by a compara- 
tively slender majority* that the insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour passed 
the great bodies of the state. So 
strongly implanted yere the principles 
of the Revolution, even in the highest 
functionaries of the realm ; and so dif- 
ficult was it to extinguish that hatred 
at distinctions or honours which form- 
ed so leading a feature in the passions 

* The numbers were,— 

AYES, NOBS. 

In the council of state, 14 10 

M tribunate, 56 88 

" corps legislate 166 110 

lae 158 
Maioritv. . 78 
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by which it was at first distinguished, degree both useful and popular, and 
No measure during the consulate eu- served as the forerunner to that new 
countered nearly so powerful an oppo- nobility which Napoleon afterwards 
sition. Napoleon was 4 at first much created as safeguards to his imperial 
struck wjth this circumstance, and con- throne. The Revolution had been 
fessed in private that he had precipi- founded, not on hatred, but on exoea- 
tated matters, and that it would have sive admiration of such distinctions ; 
been better to have waited logger but it was the admiration of a lover, 
before so obnoxious a change was intro- and created unbounded jealousy of all 
duced. It was carried into execution, others enjoying them, 
however, with all those circumstances 29. When so many institutions were 
of pomp and ceremony which he well successively arising which pointed to 
knew are so powerful with the multi- the establishment of a regular govern- 
tude. The inauguration of the digni- ment, it was impossible that its head 
taries of the order took place, with ex- could remain in a precarious situation, 
traordinary magnificence, in the church Napoleon accordingly was created by 
of the H6tel-des-Invalides, in presence the obsequious legislature First Consul 
of the First Consul and of all the great for ten years, layout! the ten fixed at 
functionaries of the Republic ; and the .his original appointment;' a measure 
decorations soon began to be eagerly which, although far from coming up to 
coveted by a people whose passiou for his anticipaticyns and wishes, was yet 
individual distinction had been the important as a step to the establish- 
secret cause of the Revolution. ment of perpetual and hereditary suc- 

28. The event, however, proved that cession in Jus family. The grounds of 
Napoleon had rightly appreciated the this change are thus ably set forth in 
true character of the revolutionary spi- the senat^is-cousultum which intro- 
rifc. The leading object in the Revolu- duced it: — “Considering that, in the 
tion was the extinction of castes, not of existing circumatai*ces of the Republic, 
ranks; equality of rights, and not of it is the first duty of the conservative 
classes ; the abolition of hereditary, senate to employ all the means in its 
not personal distinction. “ Vanity/* as power in order to give the government 
Napoleon elsewhere observed, “ is the the stability which can alone augment 
ruling principle of the French, and was the national resources, inspire confi- 
at the bottom of all the convulsions deuce without, establish credit within, 
of the Revolution : it was the sight of reassure our allies, discourage our 
the noblesse enjoying privileges and secret enemies, remove the evils of 
distinctions to which they could not war, bring to maturity the fruits of 
aspire, which filled the Tiers Etat with peace, and leave to the wisdom of ad- 
inextinguishable and * natural animo- ministration the selection #f the proper 
sity." But an institution which con- period for bringing forward all the 
ferred lustre on individuals and not designs which it may have in vieyv for 
on families, and led to no hereditary the happiness nf a free people/* Ac. 
distinctions, was so far from running Napoleon replied in the following 
counter to this desire, that it afforded words, which subsequent events render- 
it the highest gratification ; because it ed prophetic “Fortune has hitherto 
prom ise d the objects of this passion to smiled on the Republic, but she ;s in- 
any, even the humblest of the citizens, constant ; and how many are there 
who were worthy of receiving it, and whom she has overwhelmed with far 
preserved them from the irritation of favours , who hue lived too long by afew 
seeing honours pass to descendants, years/ The interests of my gloiw and 
The . Legion of Honour, accordingly, happiness seem to have marked, §* the 
which gradually extended so as to cm- termination of my public career, the 
brace two thousand persons of the moment when a general peace ,wae 
greatest eminence in e*ery depart- signed. But you deem a new sacrifice 
ment, both civil and military, in France, necessary on ray park I will , not 
became an institution in the highest scruple to undertake it, if the wishes 
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of the people proscribe what your suf- 
frages authorise." 

SO. But all these measures, impor- 
tant as they were, yielded to the great 
step which at the same time was 
adopted, of re-establishing the Catho- 
lic religion in France, and renewing 
those connections with the Pope, which 
had been violently broken during the 
fury of the French Revolution. Al- 
though the institutions of religion had 
been abolished, its ministers scattered, 
and its property confiscated by the 
different revolutionary assemblies who 
had governed the country, yet a rem- 
nant of the Christian faith still lingered 
in many parts of the rural districts. 
When the horrors of* the reign of 
Robespierre ceased, and a government 
comparatively lenient and regular was 
established under the ^Directory, the 
priests obtained leave to open their 
churches, provided they undertook to 
maintain them at their own expense ; 
and a considerable number returned 
from exile, and commenced poverty 
and obscurity the restoration of reli- 
gious observances.* They were again 
exposed to persecution and dangerVfter 
the 18th Fructidor; and, being desti- 
tute of any species of property, and 
entirely dependent upon the voluntary' 
contributions of their flocks, they were 
totally unequal to the hercufean task 
of combating the irreligious spirit which 
had aoquired such strength during a 
revolutionary interregnum of ten years. 
A remnant of the faithful, composed 
for the most part of old women, at- 
tended the churches on Sunday, and 
marked by their fidelity an institu- 
tion which might otherwise have been 
totally forgotten ; but they were hardly 
observed amidst the crowds who had 
discarded every species of devotion. A 
great proportion of thp churches, both 
in the towns and the country, had been 
either pulled down, or converted to 
secular purposes, during the Revolu- 
tion^ Of those which remained, a still 
greater number were in such a state of 
dilapidation, from the total absence 
of any funds for their support, as to 
tlireatflu speedily to become unservice- 
able for, any purpose whatever. In 
this general prostration of the Chris- 


tian faith, the bewildered multitude 
had sought refuge in other and extra- 
vagant creeds ; the sect of the Theo- 
philanthropistS had arisen, whose rav- 
ingB amidst fruits and flowprs were 
listened to by a few hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of the credulous or enthu- 
siastic of Paris; while the great ma- 
jority of the people, educated without 
any religious impressions, quietly pass- 
ed by on the other side, and lived alto- 
gether without God in the world. 

31* Although neither a fanatic nor 
even an avowed believer in Christianity, 
Napoleon was too sagacious not to per- 
ceive that such a state of things was 
inconsistent with anything like a regu- 
lar government. He had, accordingly, 
early commenced a negotiation with 
the Pope ; and the head of the Church, 
delighted at finding such a disposition 
in a revolutionary chief, had received 
his advances with the utmost cordi- 
ality. Cardinal Gonzalvi, who at this 
period with singular ability directed 
the conclave, had, in the name of the 
supreme Pontiff, written to General 
Murat, when advancing towards the 
Roman States, after the armistice of 
Treviso, to express “the lively admi- 
ration which he felt for the First Con- 
sul, to whose fortunes were attached 
the tranquillity of religion not less than 
the happiness of Europe." The views 
of Napoleon on that matter were 
strongly expressed to the councillors 
of state with whom he oonversed on 
the subject a Yesterday evening," 
said he, “ when walking alone in the 
woods, amidst the solitude of nature, 
the distant bell of the church of Ruel 
struck my ear. Involuntarily I felt 
emotion ; so powerful is the influence 
of early habits and associations. I said 
to myself, if I feel thus, what must be 
the influence of such impressions on 
simple and credulous men ? Let your 
philosophers, your' idSolomiei, answer 
that if they can. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable to have a religion for the 
people; and that religion should be 
directed by the government At pre- 
sent, fifty bishops, in the pay of Rng*v 
land, direct the French clergy; we 
must forthwith destroy their influence; 
we must declare the Catholic the estab- 
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lislied religion of France, as being that wholly opposed to a return to Catho- 
of the majority of, ita inhabitants; licism. We are nearer the truths of 
wo must organise its constitution. The Christianity than the priests of Rome. 
First Consul shall appoint the fifty You have but to say the word, the 
bishops ; the Pope will induct them. Papacy is ruined, and France takes its 
They shall appoint the parish priests ; place as a Protestant state.** 
the people shall defray their salaries. 33. “You are deceived/* said Napo- 
They must all take the oath ; the re- leon ; “ the clergy exist, and ever will 
fractory must be transported. The exist; they will exist as long -as the 
Pope will, in return, confirm the sale people are imbued wifh a religious 
of the national domains. He will con- spirit, and that disposition is pertna- 
secrate the Revolution ; the people will nent in the human heart. We have 
sing, God save the Gallican Church, seen republics and democracies ; his- 
They will say, 1 am a Papist : I am no tory has many examples of su oh govem- 
Buch thing. I was a Mahometan in ments to exhibit, but none of a state 
Egypt ; I will become a Catholic here without an established worship, with- 
for the good of my people. I am no out religion and without priests. Is it 
believer in particular creeds ; but as to not better to organise the public wor- 
the idea of a God, look to the heavens, ship, and disci j^line the priests, than to 
and say who made that.** leave both entirely emancipated from 

32. “ To discuss the necessity of a tho control of the state ? At present 
religion,** replied the opponents of the the clergy openly preach against tho 
establishment, “ is to mistake the ques- Republic, because they experience no 
tion. There can be no doubt on that benefit from it. Should we transport 
subject; but the point is, cannot re- them? Unquestionably not ! For what 
ligion exist without an established alone constitutes their authority in the 
church ? There is to be found in the wreck of their fortunes is the fidelity 
clergy one hierarchy,' one spirit, one with which they adhere to the church 
object. If this ^colossus had for its of t)*eir fathers ; and that will be in- 
head the chief of the state, the evil creased rather than diminished by all 
would exist only in half; but if a fo- the sufferings they undergo. You may 
reign potentate, the*Pope, is its leader, send into exile the English or the 
a schism is introduced into the com- Austrians, for they are bound by no 
munity. Never will you attach the tics to our country ; but the French, 
clergy sincerely to the new order of who have families here, and are guilty 
things. The Revolution has despoiled of no offence but an adherence to their 
them both of their honours and their religious opinions, must be treated dif- 
property ; they will never pardon these ferently. Y ou cannot extinguish their 
injuries ; eternal war is sworn between opinions ; you must, therefore, attach 
tho rival powers. The clergy will be them to the Rfepub]jc. *If the Pro- 
less dangerous when they are detached testant faith is proclaimed, one half of 
from each other than when organised the country will adopt that creed, and 
in one body. It is not necessaiy either the other hal# will remain Oatholio; 
to persecute or transport a single iudi- we shall have the Huguenot wars over 
vidual ; all that if? required is to let again, and interminable divisions. We 
them say mass as they choose, and allow have n othing to take from the clergy, 
every citizen to go either to church or and as little to *ask from them. The 
to the Theophilunthropic temples, &b affair is entirely a political matter; 
suits his inclination. If the incom- and the line 1 have adopted appears 
patibility between priests and the lie- the safest that could have been chosen.’* 
public becomes so evideut as to dis- 34. Notwithstanding these decided 
turb the public tranquillity, we must opinions of the First Consul, the nego- 
never hesitate to banish them ; you tiations with the court of Rome Were • 
must either proscribe them or the lie- attended with considerable difficulty, 
volution. The spirit of the age is and proved very tedious. At, length, 
vol. v. IT . 
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however, they were brought to a con- 
clusion ; and despite the opposition of 
a portion of the counoil of the legis- 
lature, the concordat with the Pope 
passed into a law, and the Christian 
religion was re-established through the 
French territory.* By this memorable 
law the Catholic religion was declared 
that of the French people. Ten arch- 
bishops and fifty bishops were estab- 
lished, the former with a salary of fif- 
teen thousand francs (<£600) a-year 
each, the latter with one of ten thou- 
sand, or £400. It was provided that 
there should be at least a parish priest 
in every district of a juge de paix, the 
lowest grade of legal jurisdiction, with 
as many additional ministers os might 
be deemed necessary ; the bishops and 
archbishopB were to be appointed by 
the First Consul ; the bishops nomi- 
nated the parish priests and inferior 
clergy, subject to the approbation of 
the same authority. The salary of the 
priests in the larger parishes was fixed 
at fifteen hundred francs, or £60 a- 
year ; in the smaller, twelvfc hundred, 
or £48. The departmental councils 
were charged with the procurirg of 
houses, or lodgings and gardens, for 
the bishops, priests, and curates. The 
churches which had survived the Re- 
volution were placed at the disposal of 
the bishops ; and provision was made 
* The numbers were — 

AYES. NOES. 

Tribunate, 78 7 

Legislative body, 228 21 

S06 28 

whereas the fjegien or Honour was only 
carried by a majority of 230 to 158 : a strik- 
ing proof how much more strenuous the op- 
position was to any approach towards the 
re-establishment of a nobility, than even of 
the Christian religion, which was held forth 
as so much the object of obloquy.— Thibau- 
ueau, 210. 

t Borne very important articles wore in- 
cluded in the same troaty relative to the in- 
dependence of the GalUcan Church. It was 
provided, “1. That no bull, brief, rescript, 
decree, mandate, or provision, or other Writ- 
ing whatever, emanating from the court of 
Rome, even concerning individuals, should 
k bo received, published, printod, or put in 
execution, without the authority of govern- 
ment. $. That no individual announcing 
himself as legate, vicar, or commissioner of 
the Holy See, should, without the same au- 
thority, exercise, on the French territory or 
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for the repair, at the expense of the 
department, of such as were ruinous. 
Such was the establishment which in 
France emerged from the chaos of the 
Revolution, and such the provision for 
the ministers of religion matie by the 
nation which, in the outset of the con- 
vulsions, had confiscated the vast pos- 
sessions of the church, on the solemn 
assurance contained in the decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, that it “ com- 
mitted the due and honourable main- 
tenance of religion and its ministers to 
the honour of the French people.” + 
35. Although the opposition in the 
legislature was not nearly so formidable 
to the concordat as to the Legion of 
Honour, a much stronger feeling of 
discontent was excited by the change 
in the revolutionary party and the 
army. u Buonaparte,” said they, “ is 
striving in vain to destroy the remains 
of the Revolution ; he is labouring to 
close every avenue against the anti- 
revolutionary party, when by his con- 
cordat he opens to the latter an ample 
gateway, and with his own hands digs 
the mine which is to blow his edifice 
into the air.” In tr^th, such was the 
extraordinary and unprecedented ex- 
tent to which irreligion had spread 
under the Republican government, that 
“ two-thirds of the F; rencli people,” 
according to the admission of their 
elsewhere, any function relative to the affairs 
of the Galiican Church. 8- That the decrees 
of foreign convocations, not excepting even 
thoso o I general councils, should not be pub- 
lished in France, without a previons exami- 
nation by the government, to ascertain whe- 
ther they were in harmony with the laws 
and institutions of the French Republic, or 
were in any way calculated to affect the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 4. That no national or metro- 
politan council, diocesan synod, or other 
deliberative assembly, should bo hold with- 
out the express authority of government. 
5, That an appeal should lie to the council 
of state in' every case of alleged abuse or mw- 
govermnent on the part of the superior eccle- 
siastical authorities; and that under this 
head should be included every infraction of 
the rules established in the councils of the 
Church, every attempt calculated to injure 
the liberties of the Galiican Church, every 
infringement on the liberty of public wor- 
ship, or of the rights which the laws secured 
to its ministers." By these articles, the 
Church in France was practically rendored 
nearly as independent of tho Papal authority 
as the Protestant establishment of Great Bri- 
tain.” 
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own historians, “ were ignorant of the 
principles on which such a measure 
was founded^ and regarded it as a 
strange and dangerous innovation.” 
The opposition which it experienced 
was indeed almost inconceivable, and 
at once afforded the clearest evidence of 
the pernicious tendency of those mea- 
sures of extermination which former 
governments had adopted against the 
possessions of the established church. 
It also demonstrated how rapidly 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, founded on the pretence of ap- 
plying it to purposes of beneficence 
and public instruction, leads to the 
total destruction of every species of 
religious belief. Universally the opinion 
prevailed that the restoration of the 
altar was but a prelude to that of the 
throne, and that the concordat was to 
be regarded as a solemn pledge, for the 
speedy re-establishment of the aftcient 
regime, a manifesto against all the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. These feel- 
ings were in an especial manner preva- 
lent amoDg the military and democratic 
parties. Moreau, Liannes, Oudinot, Vic- 
tor, and many others, openly expressed 
their repugnance to the measure, aud 
declined to join the ceremony which 
took place in Notre Dame on the 
occasion of its solemn proclamation. 
“Never,” said the soldiers, “have the 
Republican arms been adorned by so 
many laurels as since they ceased to re- 
ceive the benediction of the priests.’* 
36. Napoleon, however, remained 
firm, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion which took place, and the loud 
discontents of the capital ; the re-estab- 
lishment of public worslpp was an- 
nounced by a proclamation of the con- 
suls, and on the following day a grand 
religious ceremony took place, in hon- 
our of the occasion, in Notre Dame. 
All the great bodies in the state, ail 
the constituted authorities attended, 
and proceeded in extraordinary pomp 
to the cathedral On this occasion, for 
the firet time, the servants of the First 
Consul were in livery; the foreign am- 
bassadors were, invited to appear with 
all their attendants arrayed in the same 
manner, and a similar recommendation 
was addressed to such of the public 


functionaries as had carriages of their 
own. But so few of them were pos- 
sessed of that luxury, that the equi- 
pages made a very indifferent appear- 
ance. The military, however, were 
obliged to attend in great numbers, and 
the brilliancy of their uniforms more 
than compensated the want of civil de- 
coration. Such, howevmr, was the re- 
pugnance of many of the generals to 
the ceremony, that it required all the 
authority of the First Consul to make 
Lannes and Augereau remain in the 
carriage when they perceived they were 
going to hear mass. It proceeded, ne- 
vertheless, with great delat, in the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, which only 
eight years before had been polluted 
by the orgies of the Goddess of Rea- 
son. “ What thought you of the cere- 
mony ?” said Napoleon to General Del- 
mas, who stood near him when it was 
concluded. “ It was a fine piece of 
mummery* replied he. “Nothing was 
wanting but the million of men who 
have perished in order to destroy what 
you have now re-established” It was at 
first intended to haws had the standards 
bleBs&I by the archbishop; but the 
government was obliged to abandon 
the dosign, from being given to under- 
stand, that if this was done, the sol- 
diers would trample them under their 
feet. So difficult is it to eradicate the 
passions which have been nursed up 
during the frenzy and convulsions of 
a revolution, and so obstinately do 
mankind, under the influence of preju- 
dice, sometimes resist the establish- 
ment of those veiy institutions from 
which they are themselves destined to 
receive the q^ost unalloyed advan- 
tages.* 

37. Immediately after this great 

* llapp, one of Napoleon's aides-de-camp, 
who was a Protestapt, positively refused tO 
attend the ceremony, even when requested 
to do so by the First Consul himself : “pro- 
vided," said he, “you do not make these 
priests your aides-do-cam p oryour cooks, you 
may do with them what you please." The 
well-known devotion of Rapp te his general 
procured him impunity for such speeches as 
these, which he very frequently made; but • 
Del mas was not so fortunate. The First 
Consul was extremely irritabed at his reply, 
which made a great noise at the time, and 
he was soon alter sent into exile in oonse- 
quenoe.— TfllBAtTDXAC, 104. 
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change, the observance of Sunday was 
to a certain degree resumed. It was 
provided .in the concordat, that the 
government offices should be closed on 
Sunday, and this was immediately 
done. Shortly after, a decree of the 
consuls directed that all marriages 
should be proclaimed on that day, and 
the daily service of mass began in the 
Tuileries. Encouraged by so many 
symptoms of returning favour, the 
clergy made the utmost efforts to in- 
duce the First Consul to join publicly 
in the more solemn duties which the 
church prescribed ; but to this he never 
could be brought to consent. “ We are 
veiy well as we are,’* said he ; “ do not 
ask me to go further ^ you will never 
obtain what you wish : I will not be- 
come a hypocrite : be content with 
what you have already^gamed.” Mass, 
however, was regularly performed at 
the Tuileries in the morning. The 
First Consul went to it pn Sunday, 
and remained during the service, which 
seldom exceeded ten minutes, in an 
adjoining apartment, witlf the door 
open, looking ovei; papers, or engaged 
in his usual occupations. He hafi. con- 
siderable difficulty in preserving the 
balance so imperiously required in the 
head of the state, during the first re- 
turn to religious observances after the 
revolutionary fever ; yet by great firm- 
ness he succeeded, during his whole 
reign, in maintaining a just equilibrium 
between the impassioned characters on 
both sides. 

88. The yiadom with which Napo- 
leon restrained*the imprudent zeal of 
the church party appears in the pro- 
ceedings which took place on the death 
of Mademoiselle Chameroi, a celebrated 
opera-dancer. The priest of St Roch 
refused to receive the body into his 
church, or celebrate over it the solem- 
nities of interment; and this gave rise 
to a vehement dispute between the ar- 
tistes who accompanied the body, and 
the clergy. It came to be discussed in 
the council of state. “ It amounts to 
nothing,” said the senator Monge, “ but 
a dispute of one set of comedians with 
another” — “ What ! ” said the First 
Consul, .with a severe air. " Yes, Citi- 
zen Consul,” replied Monge, “ we may 


say that when the grand crosses do not 
hear us.” But NapoleOu viewed the 
matter in a very different light; and 
on the following day an article ap- 
peared in the Mvniteur, whigh bore in- 
ternal marks of his composition, “ The 
curate of St Roch, in a moment of hal 
lucination, has refused to pray forMade- 
moiselle Chameroi, or to admit her body 
into the church. One of his colleagues, 
a man of sense, recoived the proces- 
sion into the church of the Filles Saint 
Thomas, where the service was per- 
formed with all the usual solemnities. 
The Archbishop of Paris has suspended 
the curate of St Roch for three months, 
to give him time to recollect that Jesus 
Christ commanded us tp pray even for 
our enemies ; and that, being recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of his 
duties, be may learn that all these su- 
perstitious observances, the offspring of 
an age of credulity, or of crazed ima- 
ginations, tend only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed 
by the recent concordat of the Gallican 
Church.” 

89. The conclusion of the concordat 
was announced in these eloquent words 
in a proclamation issued by the First 
Consul : “An insane policy has sought 
during the Revolution to smother reli- 
gious dissensions under the ruins of the 
altar, under the ashes of religion itself. 
At its voice all those pious solemnities 
ceased in which the citizens called each 
other by the endearing name of bro- 
thers, and acknowledged their common 
equality in the sight of heaven. The 
dying, left alone in his agonies, no 
longer heard that consoling voice which 
calls the Christian to a better world 
God himself seemed exiled from the 
face of nature. Ministers of the reli- 
gion of peace, let a complete oblivion 
veil your dissensions, your misfortunes, 
your faults : . let the religion which 
unites you bind you by indissoluble 
bonds to the interests of your country : 
let the young learn from your precepts 
that the Goa of peace is also the God 
of arms, and that he throws his shield 
over those who comba^for the liberties 
of France. Citizens of the Protestant 
faith, the law has equally extended its 
solicitude to your interests ; let the mo- 
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rality, bo pure, bo holy, bo brotherly, 
which you profess, unite you all in love 
to your country, and respect for its 
laws ; and above all, never permit dis- 
putes on 'doctrinal points to weaken 
that universal charity which religion 
at once inculcates and commands/* 

40. Btit although the opposition wh i ch 
the restoration of religion met with in the 
corrupted population and revolutionary 
circles of Paris was very powerful, it 
was viewed in a very different light in 
the rural districts of France. The pea- 
sants beheld with undisguised delight 
the re-establishment of the priests, 
from whose labours and beneficence they 
had gained so much in former times ; 
and the sound of the village-bells, again 
calling the faithful to the house of God, 
was hailed by millions, as the dove with 
the olive branch, which first announced 
peace to the “ green undeluged earth.” 
The restoration of Sunday, as a day of 
periodical rest, was felt as an unspeak- 
able relief by the labouring population, 
who had never been able to establish 
the exemption from work on the tenth 
day, which the Convention had pre- 
scribed, and were borne down by years 
of continued and unbroken toil. But the 
pernicious effect of the total cessation 
of all religious instruction and observ- 
ances for nine years could not so easily 
be eradicated. A generation had been 
educated, who were ignorant of the very 
elements of the Christian faith; tho 
frenzy of the Revolution had snapped 
asunder a chain which had descended 
unbroken from the Apostolic ages. The 
consequences of this chasm have been 
to the last degree pernicious to the ex- 
isting generation, and are, it is much to 
be feared, now irreparable. It is to this 
cause that we are tc»ascribe the spirit of 
irreligion which has since been so pe- 
culiarly the characteristic of the higher 
and urban classes of French society, 
and which has worked out its natural 
consequences throughout all the sub- 
sequent periods of the Empire and the 
Restoration. A nation which, in its 
influential classes at least, has lost all 
respect for religion, is incapable of free- 
dom, and can be governed only by force. 
u Naturft, tamen,” says Tacitus, u infir- 
mitatis hum ante, tardiora sunt remedia 


quam mala ; et ut corpora lente auge- 
scunt, cito extiuguuntur, sic ingenia 
studiaque oppresseris facilius quam ro- 
vocaveris.” * 

41. To foreign nations, however/ who 
could not foresee the deplorable inter- 
nal offects of this long interruption in 
religious instruction, the spectacle of 
France again voluntarily returning to 
the Christian faith was in the highest 
degree acceptable. Contrasting it with 
the monstrous profanations and wild 
extravagances of the irreligious fana- 
ticism which had prevailed during the 
Revolution, they deemed it the har- 
binger of tranquillity to its distracted 
people, and peace to Europe. It con- 
tributed more 4haii any other circum- 
stance to weaken the horror with which 
the revolutionary government had so 
long been regarded, and opened the way 
to the establishment of more kindly re- 
lations, not only with the governments, 
but with tde people of foreign states. 
The Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia publicly expressed their sa- 
tisfaction at the auspicious event ; for- 
gettii^g, in their jo£ at the restoration 
of so important a member to the Chris- 
tian family, the jealousy with which a 
change so likely to consolidate the 
power of the First Consul might pos- 
sibly have been regarded. The Emperor 
of Austria styled it, with great felicity 
of expression, “ a service truly rendei'ed 
to all Europe/’ And the thoughtful and 
religious everywhere justly considered 
the voluntary return of a great nation 
to the creed of its fi^heft, from the 
experienced impossibility of living with- 
out its precepts, as the most signal tri- 
umph to the Christian faith which had 
occurred since it ascended the imperial 
throne under the banners of Constan- 
tine, 

42. It was as the first step in a great 
political improvement, and as closing 
the door ' against the worst principles 
of the Revolution, that' Napoleon, in 
spite of so much opposition from his 
own subjects, undertook and carried 

* " It is the nature of human infirmity ,to 
render remedies more tardy than evils; and 
as bodies slowly enlarge, but are quickly 
destroyed, thus it is more easy to oppress 
and destroy inclinations and dispositions 
than to restore them.”— T acitus. 
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through the concordat with Rome, 
Many persons urged him to complete 
the system ; to separate the church of 
France from the Pope, and at once 
declare himself its head. They did 
not know, however, the real state of 
the country, and still less the character 
of tke.Firat Consul. So far from think- 
ing that he ‘could dispense with the 
court of Rome in settling this matter, 
he openly declared — “ That if the Pope 
had not existed, it would have been 
well to have created him for that occa- 
sion, os the Roman consuls created a dic- 
tator in difficult circumstanced.” The 
concordat indeed recognised a foreign 
authority, in religious matters, which 
might possibly disturb ^he Republic on 
some future occasion ; but it did not 
create it, and, on the contrary, brought 
it under restraints neore favourable 
than could possibly have been expected, 
to the interests of the reigning power 
in France. By connecting the church 
with the state, Napoleon hoped to with- 
draw it from foreign or English influ- 
ence ; while, by the conquest of Italy, he 
expected to make the Pope the re^iy in- 
strument of his will. He has himself 
told us that he never ‘repented of this 
great step : — “The concordat of 1801,” 
says he, “ was necessary to religion, to 
the Republic, to the government : the 
churches were closed, the priests per- 
secuted, part of the bishops were in 
exile, and in the pay of England, part 
merely apostolio vicars, without any 
bond to unite them to the state. It 
put an end to these divisions, and made 
the Catholic apostolic church arise 
from its ruins, Napoleon restored the 
altars, caused the disorders to cease, 
directed the faithful to pray for the 

4 Mr Fox, after the peace of Amiens, ven- 
tured to blame Napoleon, in conversation, 
for not having permitted the marriage of 
priests in his dominions. “ X then had," re- 
plied he, “ and still have, need to pacify, it 
is with water, and not oil, that you must 
extinguish theological volcanoes. I would 
have had leas difficulty in establishing the 
Confession of Augsburg in my empire.*’— 
Napoleon, Mttange*, 1 121. 

t When this decree was under discussion 
in the council of state, Napoleon observed 
‘ ‘ There are above a hundred thousand names 
on these unhappy lists : it is enough to turn 
one's head. In the general calamity, the 
x$ost elevated and dangerous characters can 


Republic, dissipated the scruples of the 
purchasers of national , domains, and 
broke the last thread by which the 
exiled dynasty communicated with the 
country, by dismissing the biwhopa who 
resisted the reconciliation with the 
court of Rome, and holding them out 
as rebels to the holy see, who preferred 
their temporal interests to the eternal 
concerns of religion.” * 

43. Connected with the revival of 
religion was a great and generous design 
of the First Consul, which it would 
have been well for him if he could have 
carried completely into effect— viz. the 
restoration of all the unalienated na- 
tional property to the original proprie- 
tors. His first project was to make the 
restitution to that extent complete, 
with the single exception of the build- 
ings devoted to public establishments ; 
and oven to restore the two-thirds which 
had been cut off from the public credi- 
tors by the barbarous decree of 1797. 
Ho never contemplated, however, the 
restoration of the alienated landed pro- 
perty, being well aware of the inextri- 
cable difficulties in which that question 
was involved. But when the subject 
was brought forward in the council of 
state, he found the opposition so great 
that he was compelled to modify the 
project so much as amounted almost to 
its total abandonment. The severity 
of the laws against the emigrants had 
been gradually rolaxed by successive 
edicts. Ah important change was first 
made by the decree of 28th of Vend<$- 
miaire, (19th October 1800), which 
divided the emigrants into two classes, 
from the first and most numerous of 
which the prohibition was removed. + 
They returned, in consequence, in 

alone extricate theradblvos ; they possess the 
means of purchasing testimony in their fa- 
vour. Thus the practical, result is, that a 
duke is struck off the list, whijo a poor 
labourer is kept on it. We must extricate 
the matter by classing the emigrants accord- 
ing to pertain distinctions, which may admit 
eq ually persons of all descriptions. The lists 
must be reduced by , three-fourths of its 
number to the names of such as arc known 
to be hostile to the government. Having 
effected such a diminution, we shall bo the 
better enabled to distinguish the really dan- 
gorOuscharucters ; they will no longer escape 
notice In the troubled flood of misfortune.”— 
Tuibaupbau, 95. 
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crowds; and the gates were opened 
still more widely by the lenient policy 
of the government, which directed the 
minister of police to grant passports of 
admissioft to almost all who applied 
for them, without regard to the formal 
distinctions established by tlie decree 
of the First Consul In grantingthese 
indulgences, Napoleon was influenced 
by more than a feeling of pity for the 
exiled families ; he already looked for- 
ward to them as the firmest support of 
his throne. But it was not without 
difficulty that these concessions were 
made to the aristocratic party; the 
executive even was divided, and the 
Second Consul said to him, at the 
council of state: — “The existence of 
the government will be always preca- 
rious when it has not around itself 
several hundred revolutionary families, 
uniting in themselves the principal for- 
tunes and offices of the state, to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the emigrant 
noblesse.” 

44. On the 29tli April 1802, a general 
amnesty was published by a senatus- 
consultum, which reduced the exiled 
persons to about a thousand, and the 
melancholy list was, by the indulgence 
of the police, soon after reduced to a 
few hundreds. Above a hundred thou* 
sand emigrants, in consequence, return- 
ed to their native country, happy again 
to tread the soil and breathe the air of 
France, though deprived for the most 
part of all their possessions, and many 
of them in a deplorable state of destitu- 
tion. The senatus-cousultum restored 
to every emigrant who was permitted 
to return, such part of his former pro- 
perty as had not been alienated by the 
state ; but as it was soon found that 
they began in consequence to cut down 
the forests to a great extent, in order j 
to relieve their necessities, it became 
necessary to put a restriction upon 
this liberality, and a subsequent de- 

* On this occasion the First Consul said in 
the council of state : — *' Tho emigrants who 
lmvo been struck off tho lists aro cutting 
their woods, partly from necessity, partly to 
transport their money to foreign states. Wo 
cannot allow the greatest enemies of the 
Republic, tho defenders of old prejudices, to 
recover tneir fortunes, and dospoil Franco. 

1 am quite willing to receive them ; but the 
nation is interested in the preservation of 


oree prohibited the removal of the 
sequestration on such of the woods be- 
longing to emigrants, as amounted to 
three hundred arpents and upwards.* 
By a subsequent decree of the legisla- 
ture, it was provided,* through the 
urgent representations of the First 
Consul, that all successions to which 
the Republic had acquired right as 
coming in place of the emigrants prior 
to the 1st September 1802, and which 
were unalienated, should be restored 
to the persons having right to them ; 
that all claims of the Republic on the 
emigrants prior to the amnesty should 
be extinguished; and that the goods 
of emigrantr which had dovolvedto the 
Republic, and Were unalienated, should 
be declared liable to the claims of their 
creditors, 

45. These Ai ensures, however hu- 
manely and wisely designed by Napo- 
leon, proved almost totally inadequate 
to remedy # the dreadful evils produced 
by the barbarous confiscation of pro- 
perty during the Revolution. He ad- 
mits this himself. “ My first design,” 
says, he, “ was to have thrown the 
whole unalienated property of the emi- 
grants into a mass, or syndicat, and 
divided it according to a certain pro- 
portional scale among the restored 
families. I met with so much resist- 
ance, however, that I was induced to 
abandon that design ; but I soon found 
that, when I came to restore indivi- 
dually to each what belonged to him, 

I made some too rich and many too 
insolent. Those whojhad received the 
greatest fortunes proved the most un- 
grateful. It was a sense of this that 
induced me t<f pass the decree, which 
suspended the operation of the restitu- 
tion contained in the act of amnesty 
as to all woods above a certain value. 
This was a deviation undoubtedly from 
the letter of the law; but circum- 
stances imperiously required it: our 
the forests. Tho navy requires them ; their 
destruction is contrary to every principle of 
good government. Wo must not, however, 
keep tho woods without giving an indem- # 
nity to their proprietors ; but we will pay 
them gradually, and as we acquire funds ; 1 
and the delay of payment will prove a power- 
ful means of rendering the claimants obe- 
dient to the government.” — Thibaudeau, 
08 . 
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error consisted in not having foreseen 
it before the original law was framed. 
This reaction, however, on my part, 
destroyed all the good effect of the re- 
call of the emigjmnts, and alienated 
from me all the great families. I 
would have avoided all these evils if I 
had followed out my original design of 
asyndicat: instead of one discontented 
great family, I would have made a 
hundred grateful provincial nobles, 
who, being all dependent on my govern- 
ment for tlieir subsistence, could have 
been relied on to the last. It is evi- 
dent that the emigrants had lost their 
all; that they had embarked their pro- 
perty on board the same vessel, and 
what was rescued frdni the waves 
should have been proportionally divid- 
ed. It was a fault on my part not to 
have done so, which is*the more un- 
pardonable that I had entertained the 
idea. But I was alone, surrounded by 
thorns : every one was again Ic me, time 
pressed, and still more important affairs 
itnperiously required my attention."* 
46. But in truth, even if the projects 
of Napoleon could *have been carried 
into complete effect, they would have 
remedied but a small part of the evils 
consequent on the frightful confisca- 
tion of private property which took 
place during the Revolution. From a 
report made by M. Kamel on the 
finances of the Republic, it appears 
that, before the year 1801, national 
domains had been sold to the enor- 
mous amount of 2,555,000,000 francs, 
or above £l(X),0jJP,000 sterling ;t and 
that there remained to sell property 


to the amount of 700,000,000 francs, 
or £28,000,000 sterling. * When it is 
recollected that, during the greater part 
of this period, the national domains, 
from the insecure tenure by which they 
were held, and the - general confusion, 
were sold for a few years' purchase, it 
may be conceived what a prodigious 
mass of landed property must have 
been torn from the rightful proprietors 
in this way, and how fatal was the 
wound thus inflicted on the social sys- 
tem of France. Mr Burke declared at 
the outset of the Revolution, that with- 
out complete restitution or indemnifi- 
cation to all the dispossessed .proprie- 
tors, it would be impossible to con- 
struct a stable constitutional monarchy 
in France; and the result has now 
completely established the justice of 
his opinion. The want of a landed 
aristocracy to coerce the people on the 
one hand, and restrain the executive 
on the other, has over since been felt 
as the irreparable want in the mon- 
archy : its absence was bitterly lament- 
ed by Napoleon. 

47. “I am now convinced,” said he, 
“ that I was in the wrong .in my ar- 
rangements with the faubourg St Ger- 
main. I did too much and too little ; 
enough to excite jealousy in tho oppo- 
site party, and not enough to attach 
to my interest the restored noblesse. 
There were but two lines to take ; that 
of extirpation or fusion. The first 
could not for a moment be entertained ; 
the second was by no means easy, but 
I do not think it was boyond my 
strength. I was fully aware of its im- 


* Considerable alarm wa% excited among the holders of national domains by these pro- 
ceedings in favour of the emigrants. To allay them, the following article appeared in 
tho Monitcur : — “The first duty of tho French people, the first principle of theRe- 
ptiblic^ ever must be, to preserve untouched, and without any sort of'disfcinctioa, the pur- 
chasers of national domains. In truth, to have trusted the fortunes of the Republic, 
when it was assailed by the united forces of Europe, to have united their private fortunes 
to those of the state in such a period of anxious alarm, must over constitute a claim on 
the gratitude of the state and the people.”— ThiBactdeau, 176. 


f The periods during which this prodigious confiscation of private property took place 
were as follows , 


From 37th May 1790, to lBtli Jan. 1795, the 
soles of national domains, chiefly church 
« property, produced , 

From Jau, 18, 1796, to Sept, 20, 1796, 
From Sept. 20, 1796, to Nov. 26, 1797, 
From Nov. 86, 1797, to June 80,. 1801, 


-Comptt Rendu de Rum#, Slat, de la France, 646. 


1,600,000,000 franca or £60,000,000 

811.468.000 . . 84,600,000 

816.464.000 12,750,000 

127.231.000 .. 6,300.000 


2,555,183,000 £102,560,000 


t 
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portance. It was incumbent on us to 
complete the fusion — to cement the 
union at all hazards : with it wo should 
have been invincible. The want of it 
haB ruiribd us, and will / or lo ng prolong 
the misfortunes and agony of unhappy 
France. An aristocracy is the true 
support of the throne ; its moderator, 
its lever, its fulcrum : the state with- 
out it is a vessel without a rudder — ft 
balloon in tho air. But the whole ad- 
vantage of an aristocracy — its magic — 
consists in its antiquity ; that was the 
precise thing, and the only thing, which 
I could not create : I did not -possess 
the intermediate elements. A reason- 
able democracy will not seek more 
than equal capacity in all to rise to 
the highest dignities ; the true course 
would have been to have employed 
the remains of the aristocracy with the 
forms and spirit of democracy. Above 
all, it was desirable to have assembled 
together th e ancient families, the names 
celebrated in our history ; that was the 
only way to have conferred an, air of 
grandeur on our modern institutions.’' 

48. How exactly have all men, of a 
certain elevation of thought concurred, 
in all ages and countries, in the same 
opinions on this subject ! “ With the 

government of the multitude, and the 
destruction of the aristocracy,” says 
Polybius, “commences every species 
of violence: the people run together 
in tumultuous assemblies, and are hur- 
ried into every excess — assassinations, 
banishments, and divisions of lands; 
till, being reduced at last to a state of 
savage anarchy, they once more find 
themselves under a master and a mon- 
arch, and submit to arbitrary sway.” 
All the attempts of subsequent gov- 
ernments to construct a constitutional 
throne, or establish public freedom on 
a durable basis, have failed from the 
absence of this' element. Neither Na- 
poleon nor the Bourbons were ever 
strong enough to attempt the restitu- 
tion of the confiscated estates at the 
expense of the six millions of landed 
proprietors among whom they were 
now divided. ** Melancholy,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ as this conclusion 
is, it seems too probable that the pre- 
sent state of property and prejudice 


among the larger part of tho people of 
France, rather disposes towards a des- 
potism, deriving its sole title from the 
Revolution, and interested in main- 
taining the system of society which it 
has established, and armed with that 
tyrannical power which may be neces- 
sary for its maintenance. Having no 
body 'of great proprietors to contend 
with, the monarch is delivered from 
all regular and constant restraint, and 
from every apprehension but that of 
an inconstant and often servile popu- 
lace.” • The conclusion to . be drawn 
from this, however, is not that Mr 
Burke’s and Napoleon’s opinion was 
erroneous, or that the fabric of liberty 
can be erectei on the basis, of robbery 
and spoliation ; but that the national 
sins of France had been so great that 
reparation oj restitution became 'im- 
possible, and she has received the 
doom of perpetual servitude in conse- 
quence. • 

49. When so many great ideas were 
passing through the mind of the First 
Consul, the important subject of pub- 
lic ^instruction, albd- the progress of 
science, could not long remain un- 
noticed. Insatiable in his desire for 
every species of glory, he aspired, like 
Charlemagne, not only to extend the 
frontiers and enhance the renown of 
the Republic, but to construct a monu- 
ment to science, which, should perpe- 
tuate his fame to the latest generation. 
When he ascended the consular throue, 
the state of knowledge and public in- 
struction was in the jughest degree de- 
plorable. The old establishments of 
education, which before the Revolu- 
tion had beea for the most part in the 
hands of the clergy, and endowed from 
ecclesiastical foundations, had shared 
tho fate of all the feudal institutions, 
and perished alike with their blessings 
and their evils. During the long in- 
terregnum of ten years which .inter- 
vened under the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, publio instruction had been 
generally neglected, and religious edu- 
cation, by far its most important dee 
partment, entirely ceased, except in a 
small and persecuted class of society. 
Not that the Convention had over- 
looked this great subject of general 
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instruction ; on the contrary, they were 
fully aware of its importance, and had 
done their utmost, during the distracted 
and stormy period when they held the 
reins of government, to fill up the 
chasm. They established several semi- 
naries of medicine; the Polytechnic 
school, which afterwards attained such 
deserved celeb&ty ; various schools of 
rural economy ; and a complete system 
for the instruction of the young men 
destined for the artillery, the engineers, 
the mines, and the naval service. Cen- 
tral schools were also introduced by 
their exertions in each department; 
and to them is due the formation of 
the Institute, which so long kept alive 
the torch of science during the melan- 
choly night of modern civilisation. But 
these efforts, how meritorious soever, 
were wholly inadequate te remedy the 
evils which the Revolution had pro- 
duced. The distracted state of the 
country, after the subversion* of all its 
institutions, caused no education to be 
of any value, but such as tended at 
once to military advancement. The 
general poverty 'of *the people gave 
them no means of supporting their in- 
structors, or sending their children to 
school from their own resources ; and 
the abolition of religious instruction 
rendered all that Was, or could be, 
taught to the great body of the peo- 
ple, of little practical benefit. Under 
democratic rule, France, amidst inces- 
sant declamations in favour of general 
illumination, and pompous eulogies on 
the lights of f th% times, was rapidly 
sinking into a state of darkness, deeper 
than the gloom of the middle ages.* 

50. By directions from the First Con- 
sul, Chaptal presented to the council of 
state a project for a general system of 
public instruction. It was founded on 
singular principles. Distrust of the 
general education of the people, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, and an 
anxiety to train up a body of favoured 

* These observations apply to Franco as a 
ration. The splendid discoveries and vast 
talent displayed in mathematics and the ex- 
JM!t sciences by the Institute, throughout all 
the Revolution* can never bo toe highly eu- 
logised, and will be fully , enlarged upon in 
treating of the French literature during its 
progress. 
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young men in the interests of the 
government, were its leading features. 
Schools of primary instruction in the 
communes were everywhere permittod, 
but government contributed "nothing 
to their support, and the teachers were 
left to such remuneration as they could 
obtain from their scholars. Secondary 
schools, the next in gradation, were 
placed on the same footing — with this 
difference, that they could not bo estab- 
lished without the special authority of 
government. The favour of the exe- 
cutive waa reserved for academies of 
the higher kind, which, under the name 
of lyceums and special schools, were 
established to the number of thirty in 
different parts of the Republic, and at 
which not only were the masters paid 
by the state, but the scholars, $ix thou- 
sand four hundred in number, were 
also maintained at the public expense. 
The teachers in these institutions were 
required to be married— a regulation 
intended to exclude the priests from 
any share in the higher branches of 
tuition ; and no mention whatever was 
made of religion in any part of the 
decree. A striking proof of -the con- 
tinued influence of the infidel spirit 
which had grown up during the license 
and sins of the Revolution, and which 
rendered the whole establishment for 
education of little real service to the 
labouring classes of the community. 

51. It was a fundamental rule of these 
establishments to admit no young man 
whose family was not attached to the 
principles of the Revolution. "We 
must never,” said Napoleon, "admit 
into these schools any young man 
whose parents have combated against 
the Republic. There could be no con- 
cord between officers 'bf such principles 
and the soldiers of the army. I have 
never appointed even a sub-lieuton- 
ant, to my knowledge, unless he was 
either drawn from the ranks, or was 
the son of a man attached to the Revo- 
lution. The lion of the Revolution 
sleeps ; but if these gentlemen were to 
waken him, they would soon be com- 
pelled to fly with their best speed.” 
How milch attached soever to his fa- 
vourite system of fusing together the 
[ opposite parties in the Revolution, 
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Napoleon had no notion of extending 
it to the , armed force of the state. 
Following Out the same plan of concen- 
trating the rays of government favour 
upon the higher branches of knowledge, 
the sum of 6ixty thousand francs 
(£2400) was set aside to encourage the 
progress of French science in electricity 
and galvanism ; a galvanic society was 
instituted : a senatus-consultum award- 
ed the rights of French citizenship to 
every stranger who had resided a year 
in its territory, and had deserved well 
of the. Republic by important disco- 
veries in science or art; the Institute 
was divided into four classes, and each 
member received a pension of fifteen 
hundred francs, or £6*0 n-year ; while a 
chamber of commerce was established 
in each considerable city of tho Repub- 
lic, and a council-general of commerce 
at Paris. 

52. The rapid succession of objects, 
tendingta monarchical ideas, encourag- 
ed the Royalists in the capital to make a 
trial of their influence over the public 
mind. Duval composed a play, enti- 
tled “Edward in Scotland,” which 
Napoleon resolved to see performed 
before he determined whether or not 
it should be allowed to bo represented. 
He listened attentively to the first act, 
and appeared even to be interested in 
the misfortunes of the exiled prince ; 
but the warm and enthusiastic ap- 
plauses which ensued as the piece ad- 
vanced, convinced him that it could 
not be permitted without risk. It was 
interdicted, and the author counselled 
to improve his health by travelling ; 
he retired to Russia, and remained 
there for a year. 

53. A general system was now set 
on foot for the maintenance of the re- 
quisite forces by sea and land, and the 
instruction of the young officers in the 
rudiments of the military art A levy 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men was ordered ; one-half of whom 
were destined to replace the discharg- 
ed veterans, and the other to form an 
army of reserve. At the same time a 
project Was discussed for the forma- 
tion of a fixed body of seamen, divided 
into regiments, and allotted to each 
vessel in the navy. Truguet observed 


— “ If you have only commerce you 
will never want sailors, and they will 
cost nothing ; it is only when a nation 
has no trade that it is necessary to levy 
sailors ; much longer time is required 
to form a sailor than a soldier ; the 
latter may be trained to all his duties 
in six months.” Napoleon replied, 
“ There never was a greater mistake ; 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
to propagate such opinions ; if acted 
upon, they would speedily lead to the 
dissolution of our army. At Jemappe, 
there were fifty thousand French 
against nine thousand Austrians ; dur- 
ing the first four years of the war all 
the hostile operations were conducted 
in the most Ridiculous manner. It was 
neither the volunteers nor the recruits 
who saved the Republic; it was the 
one hundred and eighty thousand old 
troops of the monarchy, and the dis- 
charged veterans whom the Revolution 
impelled to the frontiers. Part of the 
recruits deserted; part died; asmallpro- 
portiongonly remained, who, in process 
of time, formed good soldiers. Why 
havo the Romans, done such great 
things ? Because six years’ instruction 
was with them required to make a sol- 
dier. A legion composed of three 
thousand such men was worth thirty 
thousand ordinary troops. With fif- 
teen thousand men such as the Guards, 
I would anywhere beat forty thousand. 
You will not soon find me engaging in 
war with an army of recruits. In this 
great project we must not be startled 
by expense. No inland boatman will 
ever voluntarily go* to the sea-ports : 
we must make it a matter of necessity. 
The conscription for the marine should 
commence at ten or twelve years of 
age ; the men should amount to twelve 
thousand, and serve all their lives. 
We are told there is no such naval 
conscription in England ; but the ex- 
ample is not parallel. England has an 
i mmense extent of coast which furnishes 
her with abundance of seamen. We have 
a comparatively small coast and but 
few seamen. Nature has been niggardly 
to us in this particular; we must 
supply its defects by artificial means.” 
In pursuance of these principles a de- 
cree appeared, upon the 4th October, 
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which laid the foundation of the con- 
script! on for the naval service of Fran ce. * 
54. About the same time a project 
was brought before the council for the 
establishment of chambers of agricul- 
ture in the colonies. They were de- 
creed ; but the war, which soon after- 
wards broke out/ prevented the plan 
being carried into execution. The 
principles, however, advanced by Na- 
poleon iii support of the proposal, are 
admirable for their wisdom and saga- 
city. “ Doubtless,” said he, “ you must 
govern the colonies by force; but there 
can be no force without justice. Govern- 
ment must be informed* as to the real 
situation of the colonies, and for this 
purpose it must patiently ^ ear the par- 
ties interested ; for it is not sufficient, 
to acquire the character of justice, that 
the ruling power does what is right. 
It is also necessary that the most dis- 
tant subjects of the empire should be 
convinced that this is the ct-se, and 
this they will never be, unless they are 
sensible that they have been fu% heard. 
Were the council of state composed of 
angels or gods, who could perceive^at 
a glance everything that should 
done, it would not be sufficient unless 
the colonists had the conviction that 
they had been fully and impiirtially 
heard. All power must be founded on 
opinion ; it is in order to form it that 
ah institution similar to that proposed 
is indispensable. At present there is 
no constitutional channel of communi- 
cation between France and the colo- 
nies; the mosh absurd reports are in 

* The establishment of the Ecole Hititaire 
at the same time underwent a discussion at 
the council of state. Napolow observed— 
“ This institution diminishes the severity of 
the conscription. It enables the young man 
to complete his education, whiuh the con- 
scription would otherwise prevent, at the 
same time that he is learning the rudiments 
of the military art. I know of no other 
school equally well constituted ; it will raise 
the organisation of our army to' the very 
highest point. The army under the Repub- 
lic was for long supported by the youths who 
in 3703 issued from this establishment. All 
the commanders of corps feel the want of 
billed young men: I can appoint them, but 
if they are ignorant of the duties of the pri- 
vate soldier, it is felt as an injustice by the 
WQgjnon men. The Boole Militaire furnishes 
• fWWflars instructed in both departments, and 
.* ♦Woe its great excellence. * 


circulation there as to the intentions 
of the central government, f ond it is as 
little informed as to the real wants and 
necessities of its distant possessions. 
If government had, on the othet* hand, 
a colonial representation to refer to, 
it would become acquainted with the 
truth, it would proclaim it, and trans- 
mit it in despatches to its colonial 
subjects. 

55. “Commerce and the colonies have 
ppposite interests ; the interest of the 
former is that of purchasers and con- 
sumers, of the latter that of raisere and 
producers. No sooner is it proposed 
to impose duties on colonial produce, 
than I am besieged with memorials 
from all the chambers of commerce in 
France, but no one advances anything 
in behalf of the colonies; the law, what- 
ever it is, arrives there in unmitigated 
rigour, without the principles which 
led to it being explained, or their re- 
ceiving any assurance that their inte- 
| rests have been balancod with those of 
I the other side. But the colonists are 
| Frenchmen, and our brothers ; they 
bear a part of the public burdens, and 
| the least that can be done for them in 
return is to -give them such a shadow 
| of a representation. Many persons here 
see only in the colonies the partisans 
of the English ; that is held out merely 
as a pretext for subjecting them to 
every species of insult. Had I been at 
Martinique, I should have espoused the 
cause of the English ; for the first of 
social duties is the preservation of life. 
Had any of your philanthropic liberals 
come out to Egypt, to proolaim liberty 
to the blacks or the Arabs, I would 
have hung him from the mast-head. 
In the West Indies similar enthusiasts 
have delivered over the whites to the 
ferocity of the blacks, and yet they 
complain of the victims of such mad- 
ness being discontented. How is it 
possible to give liberty to the Africans 
when they are destitute of any spe- 
cies of civilisation, and are ignorant 
even of what a colony or a mother 
country is ? Do you suppose that, had 
the majority of the Constituent As- 
sembly been aware what they were 
doing, they would have given liberty 
to the blacks ? Certainly not; but few 
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persons at that time wore sufficiently 
far-Biglited to foresee the result, and 
feelings of humanity are ever powerful 
with excited imaginations. But now, 
after the experience we have had, the 
biaintenance of the same principles is 
inconsistent with good faith ; it can be 
the result only of overweening self- 
confidence or hypocrisy/* 

56. Words of true political wisdom, 
which demonstrate how admirably qua- 
lified Napoleon was to have held, with 
just and even hands, the roins of power 
in a vast and varied empire, and which 
have since become of still greater value 
from the contrast they .afford to the 
measures subsequently pursued by an- 
other state, in regard to far greater 
colonial dependencies, and with the la- 
mentable result of former rashness even 
more forcibly brought before its eyes. 
It is observed by Hr Hume, that the 
remote provinces and colonial depend- 
encies of a despotic empire are always 
better administered than those of a 
popular government, and that the rea- 
son is — that an uncontrolled monarch, 
being equally elevated above all his sub- 
jects, and not more dependent on one 
claBS than another, views them all, com- 
paratively speaking, with equal eyes ; 
whereas a free state is ruled by one 
body of citizens who have obtained the 
mastery of another, and govern exclu- 
sively the more distant settlements of 
the empire, and are consequently ac- 
tuated by personal jealousy or patri- 
monial interests, in their endeavours 
to prevent them from obtaining the 
advantage* of uniform and equal legis- 
lation. The admirable wisdom of the 
principles of colonial government thus 
developed by Napoleon, compared with 
the unjust and partial principles of ad- 
ministration which have of late years 
been adopted by Great Britain towards 
her West Indian settlements and East 
Indian empire, afford a striking illus- 
tration of the justice of this remark, 
Britain, if she does not alter her system 
of government, will ultimately lose her 
splendid colonial empire, from the same 
cause which proved fatal to that of 
Athens, Carthage, and Venice— viz., 
the selfish system of legislation, exclu- 
sively adapted to the interest, or di- 


rected by the prejudices, of the holders 
of political power in the centre of the 
state, and the general neglect of the 
wishes of its remote and unrepresented 
colonial dependencies. 

57. France, both under the monarchy 
and during the course of the Revolu- 
tion, like every other country which has 
fallen under despotic power, had become 
burdened with an enormous and op- 
pressive land-tax. The clear produce 
of the direct contributions in the year 
1802 was two hundred and seventy- 
three millions six hundred thousand 
francs, or £11,000,000 sterling, which, 
on the net amount of agricultural la- 
bour in the Republic, was above twenty 
per cent.* This immense burden was 
levied according to a scale, or u cadas- 
tre," at which it was estimated the land 
was worth ; #ud as the smiles of gov- 
ernment favour were bestowed on the 
official persons employed in making the 
surveys, *n a great degree in proportion 
to the amount to which they contrived 
to brinjj up the revenue of their dis- 
tricts, the oppression exercised in many 
parts of the country was extreme, and 
thi less likely to be remedied that it 
fell on a numerous body of detached 
small proprietors, incapable of any ef- 
fective or simultaneous effort to obtain 

* MM. Lavoisier and Peucbet estimate tho 
total agricultural produce in France in 1805 at 

Franca. £ 

2,750,000-000 or 110,000,000 

Net produce, de- 
ducting cost of 

production, . 1,200,000,000 ,, 48,000,000 
Direct taxes full- • 

ing on land, . 250,000,000 ,, 10,000,000 

Indirect taxes, . 350,000,000 ,, 14,000,000. 

Drawn by the 

owners of the soil, 600,000,000 „ 24,000,000 

So that of tho net produce of the soil one- 
half was absorbed in taxation, and no less 
than 20 per cent taken from the proprietors 
in a direct formr-~n signal proof how little the 
French peasantry had gamed, in alleviation 
of burdens at least, by the result of the Re- 
volution.— P kUcubt, Slat, de la France, 286, 
287. 

The committee of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, who reported in 1700 on this subject, esti- 
mated the net territorial revenue of France 
at 1500 millions, or. £00,000,000. M. Ganihfc 
after various laborious calculations, estimates 
it in 1816 at 1,800,000.000, or £52,000*000 ; 
while the Duke do Cfaeta, in 1817, fixed it 
at 1,323,000,000,. or £53,090,000, Duo jdk 
Gaeta, ii. 290. - „ , 
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redress. Tho u cadastre,” or seal© of 
valuation, had been of very old stand- 
ing in France, as it regulated the taille 
and vingtieme, wh ich constituted so large 
a portion of the revenue of the mon- 
archy.* By a decree of the National 
Assembly of 16th September 1701, 
sanctioned by the King on the 23d 
September in the same year, the method 
prescribed for fixing the valuation was 
a* follows : — “ When the levy of the 
land-tax in the territory of any com- 
munity shall commence, the surveyor 
charged with the operations shall make 
out a scheme in a mass, which Bhall 
exhibit the general result of the valu- 
ation, and its division in sections. He 
shall then make out detailed plans, 
which shall constitute the parcelled 
valuations of the community.'' 

58. These directions w<ye justly and 
impartially conceived; but the diffi- 
culty of forming just and equal valua- 
tions in a country so immensely sub- 
divided, and of such vast extent as 
France, was extreme ; and, dicing the 
license and tyranuy of the Revolution, 
the most flagrant % inequality prevailed 
in the land-tax paid in different pirts 
of the country. We have the authority 
of Napoleon's finance minister in 1802 
for the assertion, that in every district 
of France, “ there were some proprie- 
tors who were paying the fourth, the 
third, and even the half, of their clear 
revenue, while ^others were only rated 
at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth, or a 
hundredth.” The gross injustice of 
such a system naturally produced the 
most vehement complaints, when the 
restoration of a regular government 
afforded any prospect of pbtaining re- 
dress, The consular government, dur- 
ing the whole of 1802, was besieged 
with memorials from all quarters, set- 
ting forth the intolerable injustice 
winch prevailed in the distribution of 
the land-tax, the utter inefficacy of all 

* THe Constituent Assembly in 1790 esti- 
mated the territorial revenue at 1, 600, 000, 000. 
tranos, cr £60*000,000 annually, but took the 
tadastre or valuation at 1,200,000,000 francs, 
or £48,000.000, and fixed the land-tax at 
240.000,000, francs, or £9,600,000, 'and, with 
the expenses of collection, 800,000,000 fraucs, 
or £12,000,000, being a fourth of the income 

every landed proprietor. 


attempts which had been made in pre- 
ceding years to obtain froip the coun- 
cils or prefects of the departments any- 
thing like equality in tho valuation, and 
the complete disregard which both the 
Convention and the Directory had 
evinced towards the loud and well- 
founded complaints of the country. 

59. The matter at length became so 
pressing, that it was brought before the 
council of stato. The magnitude of the 
evil did not escape the penetration of 
the First Consul “ Your system of 
land-tax,” said he, in the council of 
state, “ is the worst in Europe. The 
result of it is, that there is no such 
thing as property or civil liberty in ttie 
country ; for what is freedom without 
security of property? There can be no 
security in a country where the valua- 
tion on which the tax proceeds can be 
changed at the will of the surveyors 
every year, A man who has three thou- 
sand francs of rent a-year (£120) can- 
not calculate upon having enough next 
year to exist ; everything may be swept 
away by tho direct tax. We see every 
day questions about fifty or a hundred 
francs gravely pleaded before the legal 
tribunals; and a'* mere surveyor can, 
by a simple stroke of the pen, sur- 
charge you several thousand francs. 
Under such a system there caunot be 
said to be any property in the country. 
When I purchase a domain, I know 
neither what I have got, nor what I 
should do in regard to it In Lombardy 
and Piedmont there is a fixed valua- 
tion ; all know what they have to pay; 
no extraordinary contributions are Je- 
vied but On extraordinary occasions, 
and by the judgment of a solemn tri- 
bunal If the contribution is aug- 
mented, every one., hy applying it to 
his valuation, knows at once what his 
burden amounts to. In suoh a country, 
therefore, property may truly be said 
to exist Why is it that we have never 
had any publio spirit in France? Sim- 
ply because every proprietor is obliged 
to pay his court to the tax-gatherers 
and surveyors of his district. If he 
incurs their displeasure, he is ruined. 
It is in vain to talk of appealing ; the 
judgments of the courts of review are 
arbitrary. It is for the same reason 
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that there is no nation bo servilely 
submissive to the government as the 
French, because property depends en- 
tirely upon it. In Lombardy, on the 
other hand, a proprietor lives on his 
estate without feeling any disquietude 
as to who succeeds to the direction of 
affairs. Nothing has ever been done in 
France to give security to property. 
The man who shall devise an equal law 
on the subject of the cadastre will de- 
serve a statue of gold." What an in- 
structive testimony as to the amount 
of security which the Revolution had 
conferred upon property in France, and 
the degree of practical freedom which 
had been enjoyed, and of the public 
spirit developed, under its multifarious 
democratic administrations ! 

60. The formation of a valuation 
was decreed, proceeding on a different 
principle : this was, to adopt as the 
basis of the scale a valuation, laid, not 
on parcels of ground, but on masses 
of the same kind of cultivation. This 
system, however, although in appear- 
ance the most equitable, was found by 
experience to be attended with bo many 
difficulties, that its execution did not 
proceed over above a fifth of the terri- 
tory of the Republic, and it was at 
length abandoned from the universal 
complaints of its injustice. The dis- 
cussion of the cadastre was again 
brought forward, and made the sub- 
ject of anxious consideration in 1817, 
but the inequality of the valuation 
still continued, and is the subject of 
loud and well-founded complaints at 
this hour. In truth, such are the ob- 
stacles which individual interests op- 
pose to an equal valuation, and such 
the difficulties with which the execu- 
tion of such a task is attended, from 
the variation in thfc amount of the pro- 
duce of the soil, and the prices which 
can be got for it at different times and 
seasons, that it is not going too far to 
pronounce it to be impossible to estab- 
lish it universally without great local 
injustice. Inequality, severity, and op- 
pression are the invariable and inevi- 
table attendants of direct taxation 
wherever established, and even under 
the very best system of local admini- 
stration. The only taxes which are, 


comparatively sneaking, equal, just, and 
unfelt, are indirect burdens, which, 
being laid on consumption, are volun- 
tarily incurred, disguised under the 
price of the article, and accurately pro- 
portioned to the amount of expendi- 
ture of each individual 

61. But in the midst of these great 
designs of Napoleon forjbhe reconstruc- 
tion of society in France, he experi- 
enced the most serious annoyance from 
the independent, and sometimes cut- 
ting language used by the popular 
orators in discussing the projects sent 
from tho council of state to the tribu- 
nate. Though friendly to a free and 
unreserved discussion of every subject 
in the first of these bodies, which sat 
with closed doors, and in which the 
intellect of able men only was address- 
ed, the First Consul was irritated to 
the last degree by the opposition which 
his measures experienced in the only 
part of tl^e legislature which retained 
even a shadow of popular constitution, 
and appealed, though in a very sub- 
dued ton I, to popular passion. Influ- 
enced by these feelings, he openly 
expressed his resolution to got quit of 
an institution which reminded the 
people of the dangerous powers which 
they had exercised during the anarchy ' 
of the Revolution. He loved unfettered 
arguments in presence only of men 
competent to judge of the subject, but 
could not endure the public harangues 
of the tribune, intended to catch the 
ears, or excite the passions of an igno- 
rant populace.* On various occasions, 
during the course of 4802, his displea- 
sure was strongly excited by the ebul- 
litions of republican spirit or spleen 
which occasionally took place in the 
tribunate. An expression in the treaty 
with Russia roused the indignation of 
the veteran democrats of lie Revolu- 
tion, * It was provided that ** the two 
contracting parties should not permit 
their respective subjects to entertain any 
correspondence with foreign powers" 

* He often said to the leading orators of 
the tribunate,— “ Instead of declaiming from * 
the tribune, why do you not come to discuss 
the points under deliberation with me in my 
cabinet ? We should have family discussions 
as in my council Of state. " — TaiBAunsA U, 
108 . 
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"When the treaty came to be discussed 
in the tribunate, this expression gave 
rise to an angry discussion. Thibault 
exclaimed, “ The French are citizens, 
and not subjects," Chenier observed, 
“ Our armies have combated ten years 
that we should remain citizens, and 
we have now become subjects. Thus 
tire accomplished the wishes of the two 
coalitions." Napoleon was highly 
displeased with these symptoms of a 
refractory spirit. “ What,” said he, 
“ would these declaimers be at ? It was 
absolutely necessary that my govern- 
ment should treat on a footing of equa- 
lity with that of Russia. I would have 
become contemptible in the eyes of all 
foreign nations if I had yielded to these 
absurd pretensions on the part of the 
tribunate. These gentlemen annoy me 
to such a degree that I am strongly 
tempted to be done *at once with 
them." 

62. Another law was brought for- 
ward about the same time, which ex- 
cited a still more vehement opposition 
on the part of the public orfltors, and 
confirmed the First^Consul in his reso- 
lution to abolish the tribunate, t It 
related to certain changes in the con- 
stitution of the judges intrusted with 
the arrest of individuals, and the muni- 
cipal police. These po Ivors were, by 
the existing law, invested in the hands 
of the juffet de pair, who were judges 
of the lowest grade, and the only ones 
still appointed by the people ; the pro- 
posed change took this branch of juris- 
diction from f these functionaries, and 
vested it in a small number of judges 
appointed for that special purpose by 
the government, who were to take cog- 
nisance of the crimes of robbery, house- 
breaking, and some others, without a 
jury. The importance of this change, 
which so nearly concerned the personal 
liberty of every individual, was at once 
seen ; and the public indignation was, 
in an especial manner, roused by a 
clause which subjected every citizen 
to arrest by the simple authority of 
*. the minister of police, and took away 
all personal responsibility on the part 
of the members of administration, on 
account of any acts infringing on the 
liberty of the subject, which they 
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might have committed. The storm 
was so violent, and the complaints, on 
this point especially, so vtfell founded, 
that government was obliged to with- 
draw the most obnoxious article ; but 
the necessity of the case, ancf the uni- 
versal knowledge which prevailed of 
the total insecurity to life and property, 
from the height to which outrage and 
violenco still existed in the interior, 
prevailed over the opposition, and the 
law, with that exception, passed after 
a strenuous resistance. Napoleon’s 
displeasure was so great that he could 
not conceal it, even in an audience to 
which the senate was admitted on this 
subject. Speaking of the tribunate, he 
said with the utmost energy, “There 
are assembled within its walls a dozen 
or fifteen metaphysicians ; they are fit 
only to be thrown into the Seine. 
They are a kind of vermin, who have 
overrun my dreBS. But don't let them 
imagine I will suffer myself to be at- 
tacked like Louis XVI, ; I will never 
allow matters to come to that.” 

G3. His opinions on this subject were 
emphatically ex pressed, and the grounds 
of them powerfully urged in the coun- 
cil of state, when the project for the re- 
newal of the constitution was brought 
forward. “ We must make a change," 
said he; “the example of England 
must not mislead us; the men who 
compose its Opposition are neither emi- 
grants who regret the feudal regime, 
nor democrats who seek to revive the 
Reign of Terror. They feel the natural 
weight of talent, and are chiefly de- 
sirous to be bought at a sufficient price 
by the crown. With us the case is 
very different ; our Opposition is com- 
posed of the remnant of the privileged 
classes, and of the outrageous Jacobins. 
They by no means limit their ambition 
to accession to place or office; the one 
half would be satisfied with nothing 
but a return to the ancient regime, the 
other to the reign of democratic clubs. 
No two things are more opposite than 
the effects of free discussion among a 
people long habituated to its excite- 
ment, and in a country where freedom 
has only commenced. Once admitted 
into the tribunate, the most honour- 
able men aim only at success, without 
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caring how violently they shake the 
fabric of society. What is government ? 
Nothing, if deprived of the weight of 
opinion. How is it possible to coun- 
terbalance the influence of a tribunate 
always open for the most inflammatory 
speeches? When once the patrician 
classes are destroyed, the freedom of 
the tribune must of necessity bo sup- 
pressed. The circumstances were wide- 
ly different at Rome ; yet, even there, 
the tribunes of the people did infinite 
mischief. The Constituent Assembly 
placed the king in a secondary posi- 
tion ; they were right, for he was the 
representative of the feudal regime, 
and was supported by all the weight 
of the nobles and the clergy. At pre- 
sent the government is the representa- 
tive of the people. These observations 
may appear foreign to the subject in 
hand, but in reality they are not so ; 
they contain the principles on which, 
I am persuaded, go vert) merit must now 
be conducted; nnd I willingly throw 
them out in order that they may be 
more largely disseminated by the in- 
telligent circle which 1 see around 
me.” 

64. In conformity with these prin- 
ciples, the First Conaul brought for- 
ward his plan, which was to divide the 
tribunate into five sections, correspond- 
ing to the divisions of the council of 
state; that the proposed laws should 
be secretly transmitted from the sec- 
tion of the council of state to tho cor- 
responding section of the tribunate ; 
that they should be secretly discussed 
in the tribunate, and between the tri- 
bunate and tho council of state by 
three orators appointed on both sides; 
and that no public discussion should 
take place except by three orators, mu- 
tually in like manlier chosen, between 
the tribunate and the government 
pleaders before the legislature. It was 
stron g ly objected to this change, that 
it tended to destroy the publicity of 
proceedings in the only quarter where 
it still existed, and eradicated the last 
remnants of a free constitution. Na- 
poleon replied : u I cannot see that. 
Even if it were so, a constitution must 
be moulded by circumstances, modified 
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according to the results of experience, 
and ultimately constructed in such a 
way as not to impede the necessary 
action of government. My project 
secures a calm and rational discussion 
of the laws, and upholds the considera- 
tion of the tribunate. What does the 
tribunate mean ? Nothing but the tri- 
bune — that is, the power of rational 
discussion. The government has need 
of such an addition to its means of 
information : but what is the use of a 
hundred men to discuss the laws in- 
troduced by thirty ? They declaim, but 
do nothing of real utility : we must at 
length organise the constitution in such 
a manner as to allow the government 
to advance. No one seems yet suffi- 
ciently improved with the necessity of 
giving unity to the executive; until 
that is effected nothing can be done. 
A universal disquietude prevails ; spe- 
culation, exertion of every kind, is ar- 
rested. Ij^ a great nation, the immense 
majority of mankind are ever incapable 
of forming a rational opinion on public 
affairs. Avery one must contemplate, 
at some period or. another, the death 
of the First Consul ; in that case, with- 
out a cordial union of the constituted 
authorities, all would be lost.” The 
opposition, however, against these great 
alterations was very powerful; and 
Napoleon, whose prudence in carrying 
through political changes was equal to 
his sagacity in conceiving them, con- 
tented himself, at the annual renewal 
of the constitution, with a decree of 
the senate, that thenceforward the 
duties of the tribunate and the legis- 
lative body should be exercised only 
by the citizens who were inscribed on 
the two lists, as the first elected to 
continue the exercise of the national 
functions. The great change of the 
constitution involved in the mutilation 
of the tribunate, was reserved for the 
period when Napoleon was to be elected 
First Consul for life— an event which 
soon afterwards took place. 

65. Influenced not xnfrely by ambi- 
tion, but by a profound and philoso- ( 
phic view of the existing state of 
France, Napoleon had firmly resolved 
to convert the Republic into a mon- 
o 
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archy, and not only seat himself on the 
throne, but render the dynasty here- 
ditary in bin family, or those whom 
he might designate as his successors. 
Nothing could bo more apparent to 
an impartial spectator of the state of 
France, and t.he adjoining nations, than 
that it was utterly impossible that re- 
publican institutions could exist in a 
country so situated. Destitute of any 
of the elevated or ennobled classes, 
which alone in a great and powerful 
community can give stability to such 
institutions ; exposed to all the so*vces 
of discord and corruption arising from 
a powerful military force, selfish and 
highly civilised manners, and the in- 
fluence of a vast revenue; placed in 
the midst of the great* military mon- 
archies of Europe, who were neces- 
sarily hostile to such institutions, from 
the experience they had had of the 
evils witli which they were attended to 
all the adjoining states, — France could 
not by possibility avoid falling under 
the government of a single individual. 
Napoleon had no alternative but to 
restore the Bourbons, or seat himself 
on the throne.* During the whole 
of 1802, the efforts of government 
were incessant to extend monarchical 
ideas by means of the press, and the 
urivato influence of all persons in of- 
ficial situations. Lucien Buonaparte 
has been already noticed as one of the 
earliest and most zealous propagators 
of these new opinions, a year before ; 
though, as they came forth at too early 
a period, an^d somewhat startled the 
public, ho was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by au honourable exile as ambas- 
sador at Madrid. But in the succeed- 
ing season, the change* of the public 
mind had become so evident that it 
was no longer necessary to veil the real 
designs of government; and the ap- 
pointment of Napoleon to the consul- 
ship for life was accordingly zealously 
advocated by all persons in prominent 
situations. Rcoderer supported it with 
all the weight of his acute metaphy- 
c sics ; Talleyrand gained for it the suf- 
frages of the whole diplomatic body. 
Arbitrary power advanced with rapid 
steps in the midst of general declama- 
tions in favour of order and stability. 
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Whoever spoke of liberty or equality 
was forthwith set down a Jacobin, 
or terrorist, and looked upon with sus- 
picious eyes by all the servants of gov- 
ernment The partisans of revolution, 
finding themselves reduced to a miser- 
able minority, retired into the obscurity 
of private life, or consoled themselves 
for the ruin of their republican chime- 
ras, by the personal advantages which 
they derived from situations round 
the consular throne. 

66. It is remarkable that, while all 
around the First Consul beheld with 
undisguised satisfaction liis approach- 
ing elevation to the throne, the indi- 
vidual in existence who, next to him- 
self, was to gain most by the change, 
was devoured with anxiety on the sub- 
ject. All the splendour of the throne 
could not dazzle the good sense of 
Josephine, or prevent her from antici- 
pating, in the establishment of the 
Napoleon dynasty, evident risk to her 
husband, and certain downfall to her- 
self. “ The real enemies of Buona- 
parte/’ said she to Rooderer, who was 
advocating the change, “ are those who 
put into his head ideas of hereditary 
succession, dynasty, divorce, and mar- 
rijige.” She employed all the perso- 
nal influence which she possessed with 
the First Consul, and his most inti- 
mate counsellors, to divert him from 
these ideas, but in vain. “ I do not 
approve the projects of Napoleon/’ 
said she ; “ I havo often told him so ; 
he hears me with attention, but J can 
plainly see that I make no impression : 
the flatterers who surround him Boon 
obliterate all I have said. The new 
honours which he will acquire will 
augment the number of his enemies ; 
the generals will exclaim that they 
have not fought so long to substitute 
the family of the Buonapartes for that 
of the Bourbons. I no longer regret 
the want of children ; I should tremble 
for their fate. I shall remain attached 
to the destiny of Buonaparte, how dan- 
gerous soever it may be, as long as he 
continues to me the regard which he 
has hitherto manifested ; but the mo- 
ment that he changes, I will retire from 
the Tuiieries. I know well how much 
he is urged to separate from me/* 
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67. The project for appointing Na- 
poleon consul for life had failed a few 
months before, when the extension of 
that appointment for ten years took 
place. Napoleon affected at that period 
to decline such an elevation ; the two 
other consuls, acquainted with his real 
desires, iusLu'd that it should be forced 
upon him ; and it was so carried in the 
council of state by a majority of ten to 
seven. Lanfrodo, who brought up the 
report of the committee of the senate 
on the subject, and was not in the 
secret, proposed only a temporary ex- 
tension ; I)espinasse moved that it 
should be for life. But Troncket, who 
was president, and whose intrepidity 
nothing could overcome, held firm for 
the first proposal, and it was carried by 
a majority of sixty to one, Lanjuinais 
alone voting in the minority. Tron- 
ehet was neither a republican nor a 
courtier ; ho preferred a monarchy ; 
but notwithstanding his admiration for 
Napoleon, he feared his ambition. He 
Baid of Napoleon, in a company where 
several senators were assembled : — 
“He is a young man; he has begun 
like Caesar, and will end like him : [ 
hear him say too frequently, that he 
will mount on horseback and draw bis 
sword." What a glorious distinction 
for the same individual to have with 
equal courage pleaded the cause of 
Louis XVJ. in the Temple, and re- 
strained the career of Napoleon on the 
throne ; and how noble a contrast to 
the baseness of so many of the popular 
faction, who had shown as great vehe- 
mence in the persecution of a falling, 
as they now displayed servility in the 
adulation of a rising monarch ! * 

68. The design of making Napoleon 
consul for life havjpg thus failed in the 

of what he really desired, the method 
of attaining the object was changed. 
He began, as he usually did in such 

* So far did tlio spirit of servility proceed 
among tho courtiers of the Tuilerios, that 
they seriously proposod to Napoleon to re- 
store tho ancient titlos of honour, as being 
more in harmony than republican forms 
with, the power with which he was now in- 
vested. But Napoleon had too much sense 
to disclose at once the whole of his designs. 
“The pear,’' said he to Bourrienne, “is not 
yet ripe. All that will come in good time ; 


cases, to blame severely those who had 
been most prominent in urging for- 
vv ,‘ird the plan, and in an especial man- 
ner animadverted on Roederer, whose 
efforts to procure his elevation had 
been peculiarly conspicuous. But in 
the midst of his seeming displeasure at 
the proposal which had been made, the 
most efficacious means were taken to 
secure its adoption. In reply to the 
address of tho senate, which extended 
liis power for ten years beyond the 
term originally assigned, he observed 
— “ The suffrages of tho people have 
invested me with the supreme autho- 
rity ; I should not deem myself suffi- 
ciently secured in the new proof which 
you have given me of your esteem, if 
it were not sanctioned by the same au- 
thority." Under cover of this regard 
for popular sovereignty, the partisans 
of Napoleon veiled a design of confer- 
ring on him hereditary power. 

69. It V 4 tis proposed in the council 
of state, that the people should be con- 
sulted on % the question, whether the 
consulship for life should be conferred 
upon him. Rccdeaer said,— “An ex- 
tension of the consulship for ten years 
gives no stability to government. The 
interests of credit and of commerce 
loudly demand a stronger measure. 
The senate has limited its appointment 
to ten years, because it .conceived it 
did not possess power to confer autho- 
rity for a longer period ; but wo should 
submit to the people tlie question, 
whether the First Consul should be 
nominated for life, and invested with 
the right to appoint hts successor." So 
clearly was the design seen through, 
that the proposal was carried without 
a division, though some of the popular 
members abstained from voting. In 
conformity with this resolution of the 
council of state, and without any au- 
thority from the other branches of the 
legislature, the question was forthwith 

but it is essentially requisite that I myself, 
in tho first instance, assunio a title, from 
which those which I bestow* on others may 
naturally flow. The most difficult part is 
now over ; no one can bo deceived ; every- * 
body sees there is but a step between the 
consulship and the throno. Some precau- 
tions aro still requisite ; there are many fools 
in the tribunate; but let me alone, I will 
overcome them. Bqubkiennb, v. 17 . 
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submitted to the people, — “ Shall Na- 
poleon Buonaparte bo consul for life ? ” 
Registers were directed to be opened in 
every commune, to receive the votes of 
the citizens. Napoleon declined the 
addition of the question, whether he 
should be invested with the right to 
nominate his successor, deeming the 
inconsistency *too glaring between a re- 
fusal to accept a prorogation for ten 
years from the senate, if not confirmed 
by the people, and the demand of a 
right to nominate a successor to the 
throne of France. 

70. The result of this appeal was an- 
nounced by the senatus-consultum of 
2d August. It appeared that 3,557,885 
citizens had voted, of whom 3,368,259 
were for the affirmative. This is one 
of the most remarkable events record- 
ed in the history of the Revolution, 
and singularly descriptive of that long- 
ing after repose, that invincible desire 
for tranquillity, which uniformly suc- 
ceeds to revolutionary convulsions,* 
and so generally renders them the pre- 
lude to despotic power. The rapid 
rise of the public fcmds demonstrated 
that this feeling was general amon£ the 
holders of property in France. They 
advanced with every addition made to 
the authority of the successful general ; 
as low as eight before the 18th Bru- 
maire, they rose at once to sixteen 
when he seized the helm, and after the 
consulship for life was proclaimed, 
reached fifty-two. Contrast this with 
the rise of the public securities thirty 
per cent, warn Necker was restored to 
the ministry on* the shduMers of the 
people, to cany through the convoca- 
tion of the States-Geneiyil, and observe 
the difference between the anticipation 
and the experience of a revolution, 

71 . In the midst of the general un- 
animity, M. Lafayette had the courage 
to vote against the appointment of the 
First Consul for life. He added to his 
vote these words : “ I cannot vote for 
such a magistracy, until public free- 
dom is sufficiently guaranteed; when 

• * The majority of 4,000,000 votes, by which 

Napoleon’s nephew. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
was elected president of the republic, after 
the disastrous revolution of 184S, is another 
and still more striking confirmation of the 
same observation. ■ 
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that is done, I give my voice to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte.” In a Utter, address- 
ed to the First Consul, he fully express- 
ed the grounds of his jealousy : — 
“ When a man,” said ho, * £ penetrated 
with the gratitude which he owes you, 
and too much enamoured of glory not 
to admire iliat which encircles your 
name, has given only a conditional 
vote, it ia the less suspected that do 
one will rejoice more than himself to 
see you the first magistrate for life, in 
a free republic. It is impossible that 
you, General, the first in that class of 
men who occasionally arise at the in- 
terval of ages, should wish that such a 
revolution, made illustrious by so many 
victories, stained by so many crimes, 
should terminate only in the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power. Patriotic 
and personal motives would lead me to 
desire for you that compliment to your 
glory which the consulship for life 
would afford ; but the principles, the 
engagements, the actions of my life for- 
bid me to wish for any such appoint- 
ment if not founded on a basis worthy 
of you.” In a private conversation 
with the First Consul, ho added : — “A 
free government, and you at its head ; 
that comprehends all my desires.” 

72. The veteran republican did not 
perceive, what indeed none of the en- 
thusiasts of his age were aware of, that 
the establishment of the freedom to 
which he was so warmly attached had 
been rendered impossible by the. crimes 
of the Revolution, in which he himself 
had borne so conspicuous a part. He 
was taught the same truth in a still 
more striking manner thirty years 
afterwards, by the result of the revo- 
lution which overturned the Restora- 
tion ; but it is seldom that political 
fanatics, how sincere or respectable so- 
ever, are enlightened even by the most 
important lessons of contemporaneous 
history. Napoleon said on this oc- 
casion : — “ In theory Lafayette is per- 
haps right ; but what is theory ? a mere 
dream when applied to the masses of 
mankind. He thinks he is still in the 
United States, as if the French were 
Americans. He has no conception of 
what is required for this country. The 
Catholic religion has still its root here; 
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] have need of the Pope. He will do 
nil I desire.” From that period all 
communication between the General 
!iud the First Consul ceased. Napo- 
leon tried* repeatedly afterwards to re- 
gain him to his government, but in 
vain.* 

73. The answer of the First Consul 
to the address of the Senate on this 
important occasion is valuable, as illus- 
trating the great views which he al- 
ready entertained of his mission, to 
extinguish the discord which had pre- 
ceded him, and restore the reign of 
order upon earth. “ The life of a citi- 
zen,” said lie, “belongs to his country ; 
the French people have expressed their 
wish that mine should be solely de- 
voted to it : I obey their will. In 
bestowing upon mo a new, a perma- 
nent pledge of their confidence, the 
nation has imposed upon me the duty 
of moulding the system of its Jaws, so 
as to bring it into harmony with dur- 
able institutions. By my exertions, aided 
by your co-operation, citizen senators, 
by the concurrent voice of all the au- 
thorities, by the trust and the will of 
the whole people, the liberty, the pros- 
perity, the equality of France will be 
established beyond the reach of chance. 
The most distinguished of people will 
bo the most fortunate, and their pros- 
perity will secure that of all Europe. 
Content to have been called by the 
will of Him from whom everything 
emanates, to bring back the reign of 
justice, order, and equality upon the 
earth, l will hear the voice which sum- 
mons me hence without regret, and 
without disquietude as to the opinion 
of future generations.” 

74. Important changes in the con- 
stitution followed* this alteration in 
the character of the executive autho- 
rity; they were preceded by memor- 
able discussions on the principles of 
government in the council of state. 
“All the powers of the state,” said 
Napoleon, “ are in the air ; they have 

* Napoleon did not attempt to disguise his 
contempt for tho venal revolutionists who 
now fawned on the sceptre of tho consulate. 
'* How contemptible are these mon ! ” said 
he : “ all your virtuous republicans arc at 
my service, if I will condescond to put gilt 
lace ou their coats. 5 ’ — Boursie^ne, v. 10, 11. 


nothing to rest upon. Wc must estab- 
lish relations between them and the 
people, a particular in which the con- 
stitution was essentially defective. The 
lists of those eligible to particular 
offices have by no means answered the 
desired end. If they were for life, 
they would establish the most fearful 
aristocracy that ever existed; if tem- 
porary. they would keep the nation in 
continual excitement for an imaginary 
advantage. What flatters and capti- 
vates the people in democratic institu- 
tions is the real and practical exercise 
of their powers ; but under the exist- 
ing system, the people, who perceive 
only five thousand persons eligible to 
the higher offices of state, cannot flat- 
ter themselves J that they possess such 
a share iu the elections as to have any 
influence on the administration. To 
insure the stability of government, the 
people must have a larger share in tho 
elcotions, «md feel themselves really 
represented. The electoral colleges at- 
tach the ^people to the government, 
and vice versa. They are a link, and a 
most important onfc, between the au- 
thor&ies and the nation. In that link 
it is indispensable to combine tho class 
of proprietors with the most distin- 
guished of those who have not that 
advantage : the former, because pro- 
perty must be the basis of every rational 
system of representation; the latter, 
because the career of ambition must 
not be closed to obscure or indigent 
genius. 

75. “We are told to *look at the 
English constitution Ifor a model: I 
am of opinion that it is inapplicable 
to this country situated as it now is ; 
and my reasons for that opinion are 
these : England embraces in the bosom 
of its society a bodjr of nobles who 
hold the greatest part of the property 
of tho nation, and are made illustrious 
by ancient descent. In France that 
body is totally wanting. It cannot be 
created ; if you compose it of the men 
of the Revolution, it could only be 
brought about by a concentration in ■ 
their hands of the whole property of 
the nation, which is impossible ; if of 
the ancient noblesse, a counter-revolu- 
tion would immediately ensue. Besides 
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this, the character of the two people is 
different ; the Englishman is rude, the 
Frenchman is vain, polite, inconsider- 
ate. Look at the elections ; you will 
see the English swilling for forty days 
at the expense of the nobles ; never 
would the French peasantry disgrace 
themsolves by similar excesses. Their 
passion is forn.jquality. For these rea- 
sons I am clearly of opinion that the 
English constitution is inapplicable to 
France. The constitution may be aptly 
compared to a vessel ; if you abandon 
it to the winds, with all its Bails set, no 
one can tell where it may be drifted. 
Where are now the men of the Revolu- 
tion ? the moment they were expelled 
from office, they sank, into oblivion. 
This will happen in all cases, if precau- 
tions are not taken to prevent it: it 
was with that design that I instituted 
the Legion of Honour : among all peo- 
ple, in every republic that ever existed, 
classes are to be found. *U present, 
nothing has a lasting reputation but 
military achievement; civil services 
are less striking, more open to dif- 
ferences of opiniofi. Hereditary suc- 
cession to the First Consul is absurd ; 
not in itself, for it is the best guarantee 
for the stability of the state, but be- 
cause it is incompatible with the pre- 
sent state of France. It long existed 
in the ancient monarchy, but with in- 
stitutions which rendered it feasible, 
which exist no longer, and cannot bo 
restored. Hereditary succession is 
founded on the idea of civil right ; it 
presuppoaes\?roperty ; it is intended to 
insure its transmission from the dead 
to the living, But how is it possible 
to reconcile hereditary succession in 
the chief magistrate with the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people ? 
When the crown was hereditary, the 
chief situations in the kingdom were 
hereditary also ; the fiction on which 
the former was founded was but a 
branch of the general law. At pre- 
sent there is no longer anything of that 
kind.” 

76. On the views taken by Napo- 
leon the new constitution was framed, 
which was proclaimed on the 4th Au* J 
gust The chief changes were, that j 
the tribunate was reduced from one 
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hundred to fifty members ; a diminu- 
tion of importance, which was regarded 
at the time, as it really was, as merely 
a prelude to its total extinction, and 
which so completely deprived«that rem- 
nant of free institutions of considera- 
tion, as to render it, from thencefor 
| ward, no obstacle whatever to the de- 
spotic tendency of the government. 
The legislative body was reduced to 
two hundred and fifty-eight members, 
and organised in five divisions, each of 
which was annually renewed ; the elec- 
tors also retained their functions for life. 
The senate wa3 invested with the 
power to dissolve the legislative body 
and the tribunate, declare particular 
departments hors de la constitution, 
and modify the fundamental institu- 
tions of the Republic. The First Con- 
sul received the right to nominate his 
successor and to pardon offences. In 
return for so many concessions to the 
executive, a shadow of privilege was 
conferred on the electors ; the electoral 
colleges were allowed each to present 
two citizens for the offices of the mu- 
nicipalities, departments, and nation. 
In all but name, the consulship was 
already a despotic monarchy. So evi- 
dent did this soon become, that even the 
panegyrists of Napoleon have not scru- 
pled to assert that the consular and 
imperial institutions were “fraudulent 
constitutions, systematically framed by 
servile hands to introduce despotic 
power.” Subsequent experience has 
warranted the belief that, how arbi- 
trary soever, they were the only insti- 
tutions under which France could en- 
joy any degree of tranquillity; and 
that if they were calculated to extin- 
guish freedom, it was because the sins 
of the Revolution *had rendered her 
people neither worthy of receiving, 
nor capable of enjoying that first of 
blessings. 

77. A few days after the constitution 
was published, the First Consul pre- 
sided at the senate, and received the 
congratulations of the constituted au- 
thorities, the public bodieB, and the 
foreign ambassadors, on his appoint- 
ment for life. This was remarkable 
as the first occasion on which he openly 
displayed the pomp and magnificence 
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of regal power. The soldiers formed 
a double lin* from the Tuileries to the 
Luxembourg; the First Consul was 
seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn 
by eiglitohurses ; the two other consuls 
followed in carriages drawn by six. A 
splendid cortege of generals, ambassa- 
dors, and public functionaries followed, 
whose gorgeous appearance captivated 
the Parisian multitude, more passion- 
ately devoted than any other in Europo 
to spectacles of that description. En- 
thusiastic applause from the inconstant 
populace rent the heavens; they did 
not manifest greater rapture when the 
Constituent Assembly began the work 
of demolishing the monarchy, than 
they now did when the First Consul re- ' 
stored it. 

78. The aspect of Paris at this period 
was sufficient to have captivated a na- 
tion gifted with a less volatile imagi- 
nation than the French, the more 
especially coming as it did after the 
sad and melancholy scenes of the Re- 
volution. The taste for luxury and 
pleasure had spread rapidly in a capi- 
tal where they had all the charms of 
novelty; while the people, delighted 
at the return of enjoyments to which 
they had long been .strangers, drank 
deep and thankfully of the intoxicating 
draught. The vast influx of strangers, 
especially English and Russians, filled 
the streets with brilliant equipages; 
while the gay and party-coloured fine- 
ries dazzled the inhabitants, from the 
contrast they afforded to the sombre 
appearance of tho Jacobin costume. 
The whole population of Paris flocked 
to the Place Carrousel, where their eyes 
were daily dazzled by splendid reviews, 
attended by a concourse of strangers 
which recalled tte prosperous days of 
Louis XIV. ; while the higher classes 

* The court of Napoleon at this period was 
happily characterised by tho Princess Dol- 
gorueki, who thon resided in Paris; “Tho 
Tuneries," said she, “is not, properly speak- 
ing, a court ; and yet it is as little a camp : 
tho consulship is a now institution, Tho 
First Consul has neither a chapeau under his 
arm, nor do yon hear the clank of a sabre at 
his side."— Las Cases, iii. 241. 

4 To tho honour of Mr Fox it must bo 
mentioned, that during his intercourse with 
tho First Consul he never failed to impress 
upon him the absurdity and falsehood of 
those ideas in regard to the privity of Mr 


of citizens were not less captivated by 
the numerous and brilliant levees and 
drawing-rooms, in which the court of 
the First Consul already rivalled the 
most sumptuous displays of European 
royalty/ M. de Markoff, who had suc- 
ceeded Kalitschcff as ambassador from 
Russia, Lord Whitworth, the English 
ambassador, and the* Marquis Luc- 
chesini, the representative of Prussia, 
were in an especial manner distinguish- 
ed by the magnificence of their reti- 
nues, and the eminent persons whom 
they presented to the First Consul. 
Among the illustrious Englishmen who 
hastened to Paris to satiate their curi- 
osity by the night of tho remains and 
the men of tho Revolution^ was Mr 
Fox, whom Napoleon received in the 
most distinguished manner, and for 
whom he ener after professed the 
highest regard. But the praises of an 
enemy are always suspicious, and the 
memory that able man would have 
been more honoured if the determined 
foe of England had bestowed on him 
some portion of that envenomed ha- 
tred which he so*o#eu expressed to- 
wards Pitt or Wellington, and all the 
British leaders who had advanced the 
real interests and glory of their coun- 
try.f 

79. Nor was the French metropolis 
less adorned by the spoils which were 
collected there from the vanquished 
states in every part of Europe. Already 
the Venus de Medicis, torn from her 
sanctuary in the tribune of Florence, 
diff used over the marine halls of the 
Louvre her air of alluring grace ; the 
Pallas of Velletri attested the success- 
ful researches of the French engineers 
in the Roman States; while the St 
Jerome of Tarma, the Transfiguration 
of Rome, and the Last Communion of 
Pitt to any designs against His life, or any 
desire for liis destruction, which wero thon 
so prevalent in tbe Tuilories. Alone and 
unaided, in tho midst of tho officers and 
generals of Napoleon, Mr Fox undertook 
the defence of his illustrious opponent, and 
pleaded his cause with a warmth and gene- 
rosity which excited tho admiration even of 
tho most envenomed enemies of the EnglfsU 
administration/*-— Duchesse u'Abrantes, vi. 
180 , 143 . 

Ho said frequently, in hie bad French, 
“ Promier Consul, 6tez celade votre tSte." — 
Las Cases, iv. 172. 
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the Vatican, exhibited to wondering 
crowds the softness of Correggio’s co- 
louring, the grandeur of Raphael’s de- 
sign, and the magic of Domenichino’s 
finishing. Dazzled by the brilliant 
spectacle, the Parisians came to regard 
these matchless productions, not as the 
patrimony of the human race, but as 
their own peculiar and inalienable pro- 
perty, and thus prepared for themselves 
that bitter mortification which after- 
wards ensued on the restoration of 
these precious remains to their right- 
ful owners. 

80. In foreign states the re-estab- 
lishment of a regular government in 
France, and its settlement under the 
firm and able guidance of Napoleon, 
diffused as great content Aent as among 
its own inhabitants. In London, Vi- 
enna, and Berlin, the institution of the 
consulship for life gave unalloyed satis- 
faction. All enlightened persons in 
these capitals perceived that the re- 
storation of the feudal regime and the 
property of the emigrants ha$ already 
become impossible, and that the fury 
of the Revolution under which they 
had already Buffered so severely, \vas 
never so likely to be stilled as under 
the resolute and fortunate soldier who 
had already done so much to restrain 
its excesses. The Queen of Naples, a 
woman endowed with masculine spirit 
and great penetration, expressed the 
general feeling at Vienna, where she 
then was, in thoso words : “ If 1 luid 
possessed a vote in France, I would 
have given it t$ Napoleon ; and written 
after my signatuft*, ‘ I name him con- 
sul for life, as being the man most 
fitted to govern the country. He is 
worthy of the throne, since he knows 
how to fill it* ** Public opinion, after 
this change, ran so strongly in favour 
of the centralisation of influence and 
hereditary succession, that if the 
First Consul had not repressed the 
general transports, he would have re- 
ceived at once the unlimited gift of 
absolute power. The agents of gov em- 
inent pursued with unrelenting sever- 
ity the last remains of democratic fer- 
vour. It was generally suggested that 
all authority should be concentrated 
in the same hands, from the consul- 
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ship for life to the appointment of 
mayor to the lowest villngi in France ; 
and that the citizens should as rapidly 
as possible bo estranged from any ex- 
ercise of powers which they were evi- 
dently incapable of using to advantage. 
Innumerable projects were set on foot 
for reducing the number of the com- 
munes, the prefectures, and the tribu- 
nals; the old parliaments were held 
up as models of the adminstration of 
justice, the old intendants of provinces 
as a perfect system of local administra- 
tion. So powerful had become the re- 
action against the ideas and the changes 
of the Revolution 1 

81. So strong was the desire gene- 
rally lelt at this time for perpetuating 
the dynasty in the descendants of Na- 
poleon, that the persons around his 
throne went the length of proposing to 
Josephine that she should palm off a 
stranger or bastard child upon the 
nation. ** You must have a son, if not 
of him, of some one else. You are 
going to the waters of Plombieres; 
you know what they are celebrated 
for,” said Lucien to her. And when 
she expressed her indignation at the 
proposal, — “Well,” said he, “if you 
will not or cannot comply, Buonaparte 
must have a child by some other wo- 
man, and you must adopt it ; for a 
family is indispensable to him, and it 
is for your interest that he should have 
one ,' you can be at no loss to under- 
stand why.” — “ Lucien,” replied she, 
1 * you are mad. Do you suppose France 
would ever submit to be governed by 
a bastard ? ” Shortly after, she re- 
counted this extraordinary scene to 
one of the councillors of Btate. 11 You 
may depend upon it,” said she, “ they 
have not abandoned iheir idea of he- 
reditary succession, and that it will be 
broughf about some day, one way or 
other. They wish that Buonaparte 
should have a child of some other wo- 
man, and that I should adopt it ; but 
I told them I would never lend myself 
to such an infamous proposal. They 
are so blinded as to believe that the 
nation would permit a bastard to suc- 
ceed. They are already beginning to 
hint at a divorce and a large pension 
to zne. Buonaparte even is carried 
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away by their ideas. The other day, 
when 1 expressed my fears in regard to 
the Princess Hortense, on account of 
the infamous reports which are in cir- 
culation -about her infant being his son, 
he answered, * Those reports are only 
accredited by the public, from the 
anxiety of the nation that I should 
have a child.’ He is more weak and 
changeable than is generally imagined. 
Tt is owing to that circumstance that 
Lucien has got such an extraordinary 
dominion over him.” Napoleon at St 
Ilelenaalluded to this proposal, though, 
with his usual disregard of truth, he 
made it come from Josephine herself ; 
an assertion which liis secretary most 
properly denies, and which is com- 
pletely disproved by the event. If 
Josephine had been willing to adopt an 
illegitimate son of Napoleon, and pass 
it off as her own offspring, she would J 
have lived and died Empress of France. 

82. Shortly after Napoleon was ap- 
pointed to the consulship for life, 
several changes in .the administration 
took place. The most important of 
these was the suppression of the min- 
istry of police, and the transference of 
Fouch6 to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant situation in the conservative se- 
nate. This selfish and cruel, but astute 
and able statesman, notwithstanding 
his share in the atrocious massacres of 
the Loire and the fusilades of Lyons, 
had now become one of the most im- 
portant supporters of the consular 
throne. His great value consisted in 
his perfect knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary characters, and the clear guid- 
ance which ho afforded to the First 
Consul on all the delicate points where 
it was necessary to consult the incli- 
nations, or yield tq the prejudices of 
the immense body of men who bad 
risen to importance on the ruins of the 
ancient proprietors. He formed the 
same link between the government and 
the revolutionary interests which, Tal- 
leyrand did between them and the an- 
cient regime. The honours and for- 
tune to which he had risen, had in no 
respect changed the simplicity of his 
former habits ; but with the possession 
of power lie had acquired a taste for 
its sweets, and became little scrupu- 


lous as to the means by which ih was 
to be exercised. Ambition had bcconm 
his ruling passion ; he loved office and 
the wealth which it brought with it, 
not for the enjoyments which it might 
purchase, but for the importance which 
it conferred. Such was his dissimula- 
tion, that he never suffered his real 
views to escape either ffom his lips or 
his countenance ; and by the extraor- 
dinary hypocrisy of which he was mas- 
ter> inspired parties the most at vari- 
ance with a sense of his importance, 
and a desiro to propitiate his good- 
will.* The republicans beheld in the 
ancient J acobin who had voted for the 
death of Louis, and pi’esided over the 
executions of autos and Lyons, the 
representative of their party in the 
state ; the ancient noblesse lavished on 
him their praxes, and acknowledged 
with gratitude the favours he had con- 
ferred on many of the most illustrious 
of their b&dy. Josephine made him 
her confidant in all her complaints 
against th» brothers of her husband, 
and received large sums of money from 
his coffers to reveal secrets she had 
elicited from the First Consul ; while 
lie himself yielded to a fascination 
which seemed to extend alike over the 
greatest men and most powerful bodies 
in the state. 

83. Napoleon, however, at length 
perceived, that the immense influence 
which F ouch 6 enjoyed as head of the 
police, might one day become formi- 
dable even to the government. He had 
the highest opinion of ,^h<f importance 
of that branch of the administration ; 
but he began to entertain disquietude 
as to its concentration in the hands of 
so able an individual. It was impos- 
sible to disguiso the fact that its mem- 
bers had conspired in favour of the 
consulate against the Directory, and 
the powerful machinery, which was 
then put in motion to support Napo- 
leon, might with equal facility be di- 
rected to his overthrow. Influenced 
by these considerations, the First Con- 
sul lent a willing ear to the party at 
the Tuileries who were diverse to 

* His ruling maxim, in common with Tal- 
leyrand, was, that the chief use of words 
was to conceal the thoughts. 
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Fouchd, at the head of which was Tal- 
leyrand, who openly opposed and cor- 
dially hated his powerful rival. Yet 
such was the ascendancy of the minis- 
ter of police, even over the powerful 
mind of Napoleon, that he long hesi- 
tated before he took the decisive step ; 
and, alter it had been resolved on, felt 
the necessity 6T veiling it under a pro- 
fessed measure to increase the popu- 
larity of government. He represented 
to FouchtS therefore, that the office of 
minister of police was one which might 
now be dispensed with, and that the 
government would derive additional 
popularity from the suppression of so 
obnoxious a branch of the administra- 
tion. Fouchd saw through the device ; 
bub, according to his usual policy, he 
ielded to a power which ho could not 
rave, and expressed nd dissent to the 
First Consul, though he was far from 
supposing the storm was so soon to 
break on his head. The decree for his 
dismissal was signed when he was on a 
visit to Joseph Buouaport#, at Mor- 
fontaine. Fouchd was named a senator, 
and loaded witlwpfaises by the govern- 
ment, which deemed him too powerful 
to be retained in his former situation ; 
and at the same time the ministry ofpo- 
licc was suppressed, and united to that 
of justice, in the person of Regnier.* 

84. Soon after, an important change 
took place in the constitution of the 
senate. It had been originally pro- 
vided that those elevated function aii os 
should, after their appointment, be in- 
capable of l&ld^ng any other situation ; 
but it was subseqently enacted that the 
sen at ora flight hold the offices of Con- 
* The letter of the FiA&t Consul to the 
senate, announcing the suppression of tho 
ministry of police, was couched m these 
terms Appointed minister of police in 
the most difficult tunes, tho senator FouebtS 
lms ful ly answered by his talents, his activity, 
and his attachment to the government, all 
that the circumstances demanded of him. 
Placed now in tho bosom of tho senate, bo is 
called to equally important duties,* and if 
ever a recurrence of the same circumstances 
should require a restoration of the office of 
minister of police, it is on him that the eyes 
of government would first bo fixod to dis- 
charge its * functions ” These consolatory 
words opened to Fouch£ a ray of hope in the 
midst of his disgrace ; all his efforts 'wore 
from that moment diroctod to bring about 
his restoration to office ; and at length, as 


suls, ministers, inspectors of public in- 
struction, be employed in all extra- 
ordinary missions, and receive the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour. Sub- 
sequently a munificent provision was 
made for tho senate, and every mem- 
ber on his nomination received an ap- 
pointment for life. Pensioned by the 
executive, nominated by the First Con- 
sul, surrounded by every species of se- 
duction, this branch of the government 
in reality served thereafter no other 
purpose but to throw a thin veil over 
the omnipotence of the executive. Na- 
poleon, was careful, however, to keep 
up its name, and briug forward all his 
despotic measures under the sanction 
of its authority, as the Roman emperors 
retained the venerable letters S. P. Q. 
R. on their ensigus, and the, preamble 
“ cx auctoritato senatus,” to the most 
arbitrary acts of their administration. 

85. An event occurred at this period, 
which tended in a remarkable manner 
to illustrate the dignity with which tho 
exiled family of the. Bourbons bore the 
continued rigours of fortune. When 
Napoleon was pursuing his projects for 
the establishment of a hereditary dy- 
nasty in bis family in France, he caused 
a communication to be made to the 
Count dc Lille, afterwards Louis XVIII., 
then residing, under tho protection of 
the Prussian king, at Krjnig&berg, of- 
fering, in the event of his renouncing 
in his favour his right to the throne of 
France, to provide for him a principa- 
lity, with an ample revenue, in Italy. 
But Louis answered in these dignified 
terms, worthy of the family from which 
he sprung: — “I do not confound M. 
will appear in the sequel, he attained his ob- 
ject. —Hour. v. 37 ; and Tjbib, 828. 

Another decree at the same period regu- 
lated the costume of *die persons employed 
in the legal profession. The robes of tho 
judges were ordered to bo red, and those of 
the bar black. During the Revolution, all 
the distinguishing marks had been abolished. 
The black robe, which Molifere had so ex- 
quisitely ridiculed, had given way to tho cos- 
tume of the sans-culottes. At the same time, 
tho old habiliments at the Mease JUouge were 
re-established ; and the service was celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Paris. Everything 
breathed a return to the ancient regime, 
Camboc<5rfes was tho great promoter of these 
changes, well aware of the importance of 
whatever strikes the eye on the inconsiderate 
multitude.— Tbibaujoeau, 338. 
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Buonaparte with those who have pre- 
ceded him.* I esteem his valour, his 
military talents ; I am gratified by 
many acts of his administration, for 
the haziness of my people must ever 
be dear to my heart. But he deceives 
himself, if he imagines that he will pre- 
vail upon me to surrender my rights. 
So far from it. he would establish them 
himself, if they could admit of doubt, 
by the step which he has taken at this 
moment. J know not the intentions 
of God to my family or myself, but I 
know the obligations which he has im- 
posed upon me. As a Christian, 1 will 
discharge the duties which religion pre- 
scribes, to my last breath ; sou of St 
Louis, I will mako myself be respected 
even in fetters ; successor of Francis 
L, I wish ever to be able to say witli 
him, * All is lost save honour/ ” 

86. It was at the same period that 
Napoleon commenced the great under- 
taking which has so deservedly covered 
his memory with glory, and survived 
all the other achievements of his genius 
— the formation of a Civil Code, and 
the concentration of the heterogeneous 
laws of the monarchy and republic into 
one consistent whole. In contempla- 
ting this great work, it is difficult to 
determine whether to admire most the 
wisdom with which he called to his as- 
sistance the ablest and most experi- 
enced lawyers of the old regime, the 
readiness with which he apprehended 
the difficult and intricate questions 
which were brought under discussion, 
or the prudence with which he steered 
between the vehement passions and 
contending interests that arose in legis- 
lating for an empire composed of the 
remains of monarchical and republican 
institutions. It i:» no longer the con- 
queror of Jena or Austerlitz, striking 
down nations in a single field, whom 
we recognise; it is Solon legislating 
for a distracted people ; it is .1 ustinian 
digesting the treasures of ancient juris- 
prudence, that arises to our view ; and 
the transient glories even of the im- 
perial reign fade before the durable 
monument which his varied genius has 
erected in the permanent code of half' 
of Europe. 

87- It is observed by Lord Bacon, 


that when “laws have been heaped 
upon laws, in such a state of confusion 
as to render it necessary to revise them, 
and collect their spirit into a new and 
intelligible system, those who accom- 
plish such a heroic task have a good 
right to be classed among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. 0 Never was the jus- 
tice of this observation more com- 
pletely demonstrated than by the result 
of the labours of the First Consul in 
the formation of the Code Napoleon. 
The complication of the old laws of 
France, the conflicting authority of 
the civil law, the parliaments of the 
provinces, and the local customs, had 
given rise to a chaos of confusion which 
had suggested to many statesmen be- 
fore the Revolution the necessity of 
some attempt to reduce them to a uni- 
form system.* By an astonishing effort 
of mental vigour, Pothier had contrived 
to extract out of this heterogeneous 
mass the Elements of general jurispru- 
dence, and followed out the principles 
of the Raman law with a power of gen- 
eralisation, and clearness of expression, 
to which there isltflthing comparable 
in tim whole annals of legal achieve- 
ment. But his lucid works had not the 
weight of general law ; they could not 
be referred to us paramount on every 
question ; they contained principles to 
be followed from their equity, not rules 
to be obeyed from tlicir authority. 
The difficulty of the task was immensely 
increased by the Revolution ; by the 
total change in the most important 
branches of jurispr$uhflice, personal 
liberty, the rights of marriage, the de- 
scent of property, and tbeflpvilegesof 
citizenship, which it occasioned; and 
the large inroads which revolutionary 
legislation had made on the broken and 
disjointed statutes of the monarchy. 

88. To reform a system of law with- 
out destroying it, is one of the most 
difficult tasks in political improvement, 
and one requiring, perhaps, more than 
any . other change, a combination of 
practical knowledge with the desire of 
social amelioration. To regain statutes 
as they are, without ever modifying 
them according to the progress of 
society, is to make them fall behind 
the great innovator. Time, and often 
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become pernicious in their operation. 
To new-model them, in conformity 
with the wishes of a heated generation, 
is almost certain to induce unforeseen 
and irremediable evils. Nothing is 
more easy than to point out defects in 
established laws, because their incon- 
venience is felt, and the people gene- 
rally lend a ready ear to those who 
vituperate existing institutions; no- 
thing is more difficult than to propose 
safe or expedient remedies, because 
hardly any foresight is adequate to 
estimate the ultimate effects which 
any considerable legal changes shall 
produce. They are in general calcu- 
lated to remedy some known and ex- 
perienced evil, and, in sc^far as they ef- 
fect that object, they are salutary in 
their operation ; but they too often go 
beyond that limit, and, m the pursuit 
of speculative good, induce unforeseen 
inconveniences much greater than those 
they remove. The last statfe of a na- 
tion, which has gone through the or- 
deal of extensive legal innovation, is in 
general worse than the first. The only 
way in which it*!? possible to nyoid 
these dangers is to remedy experienced 
evils, and extend experienced benefits 
only, without advancing into the tempt- 
ing but dangerous regions of specula- 
tive improvement. It is the clearest 
proof that the Code of Napoleon was 
formed on these wise principles, that it 
has not only survived the Empire which 
gave it birth, but continues, under new 
dynasties and different forms of gov- 
ernment, to leg^late the decisions of 
many nations who were leagued to 
bring ab&t the overthrow of its au- 
thor. Napoleon has sdid, u that his 
fame in the eyes of posterity would 
rest even more on the code which bore 
his name than all the victories which 
he won /* and its permanent establish- 
ment, as the basis of the jurisprudence 
of half of Europe, has already proved 
the truth of the prophecy. 

89. Deviating altogether from the rash 
and presumptuous innovations of the 
Constituent Assembly, which took coun- 
sel of its own enthusiasm only, Napoleon 
commenced his legislative reforms by 
calling to his councils the most distin- 
guished lawyers of the monarchy. 
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Tronchet, Rcederer, Portalis, Thibau- 
deau, OambactSrbs, Lebrun, were his 
chief coadjutors in this herculean 
task;* but although he required of 
these eminent legal character!? the be- 
nefit of their extensive experience, he 
joined in the discussions himself, and 
struck out now and important views, 
on the most abstract questions of civil 
right, with a facility which astonished 
the councillors, who had been accus- 
tomed to consider only his military ex- 
ploits. To the judgment of none did 
the First Consul so readily defer as to 
that of Tronchet ; notwithstanding his 
advanced age, and monarchical prepos- 
sessions, ho deemed no one bo worthy 
as the illustrious defender of Louis 
XVI. to take the lead in framing the 
code for the Empire. “ Tronchet/* said' 
he, “ was the soul of the commission, 
Napoleon its mouth-piece. The former 
was gifted with a mind singularly pro- 
found and just ; but ho soared above 
those around him, spoke indifferently, 
and was seldom able to defend his 
opinions/* The whole council, in con- 
sequence, was in general adverse to 
his propositions when they were first 
brought forward ; but Napoleon, with 
the readiness and sagacity which he 
possessed in bo remarkable a degree, 
saw at a gl once where the point lay; 
and with no other materials than those 
which Tronchet had furnished, and 
hardly any previous acquaintance with 
the subject, brought forward such clear 
and lucid arguments as, coming from 
such a quarter, seldom failed to con- 
vince the whole assembly. 

90. He presided at almost all the 
meetings of the commission for the for- 
mation of the civil code, and took such 
a vivid interest in the debates, that he 

* Tbcir respective merits wore thus stated 
by Napoleon:— “Tranche t is a man of tbc 
most enlightened views, and possessing a 
singularly clear head for his advanced years. 
Portalis would be tho most eloquent orator, 
if ho know when to stop. Thibaudoau is 
not adapted for that sort of discussion ; ho 
is too cold Ho requires, like Lucicn, the 
animation and fire of the tribune. Cam- 
baedrts is the advocate -gen oral ; he pleads 
sometimes on one side, som eti m es on another. 
Tho most difficult part of the duty is the re- 
duction of their ideas into the procfes-verbal ; 
but we have the best o i redacteurs in Lebrun." 
— TfilBAUDEAU, 41 5 . 
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frequently remained at them six or 
eight hours*a-day. Free discussion in 
•that assembly gave him tho highest 
gratification ; he provoked it, sustained 
it, and riiared in it. He spoke without 
preparation, without embarrassment, 
without pretensions — in the stylo ra- 
ther of free and animated conversation 
than of premeditated or laboured ha- 
rangue. He appeared inferior to no 
member of the council, often equal to 
the ablest qf them, in the readiness 
with which he caught the point at issue, 
and the logical force with which he sup- 
ported his opinions, and not unfre- 
quently superior to any in the origi- 
nality and vigour of his expressions. 
The varied powers and prodigious ca- 
pacity of Napoleon’s mind nowhere 
appeared in such brilliant colours as 
on those occasions, and would hardly 
appear credible, if authentic evidence on 
the subject did not exist in the procea- 
verbaux of those memorable discus- 
sions. Bertrand de Molleville, formerly 
minister of marine to Louis XVI., and 
a man of no ordinary capacity, said, in 
reference to those discussions — “Na- 
poleon was certainly an extraordinary 
man; we wero very far indeed from 
appreciating him on Che other side of 
the water. From the moment that I 
looked into the discussions on the civil 
code, I conceived the most profound 
admiration for his capacity. It is ut- 
terly inconceivable where lie acquired 
so much information on these sub- 
jects.” The limits, however, of a work 
of general history, render it impossible 
to enter into a survey of the many im- 
portant subjects brought under review 
in the formation of the Code Napoleon : 
two only can be noticed, as those on 
which the interests of society chiefly 
depend— the laws of succession, and 
those regarding the dissolution of mar- 
riage. 

91. How clearly soever Napoleon saw 
and announced the dangers of the mi- 
nute subdivision of landed estates, and 
consequent destruction of a territorial 
noblesse, arising from the establish- 
ment of an equal division of property, 
whether in laud or money, among the 
heirs of a deceased person, he found 
this system too firmly established to 


venture to attack it. It was identified in 
tho eyes of all the active and energetic 
part of the nation with the first triumphs 
of the Revolution ; it had been carried by 
Mirabcau in the Constituent Assembly, 
with the general concurrence of the 
people, and had since become the foun- 
dation of so many private interests and 
individual prospects, ftiat it was uni- 
versally regarded as tho great charter 
of the public liberties, aud any infringe- 
ment on it as the first step towards a 
restoration of feudal oppression. Great 
as was the power, apparently unbound- 
ed tho influence, of Napoleon, these 
would have been instantly shattered by 
any attempt to break in upon this fun- 
damental institution. AVisely' abstain- 
ing, therefore, from change, where he 
could not introduce improvement, he 
contented hiiftself with consolidating 
the existing laws on the subject, and 
establishing in the Code Napoleon a 
general system of succession, funda- 
mentally at variance with that of all 
the otlicrstates of Europe, and of which 
the ultimate consequences are destined 
to tye more import Jiyfc than any of the 
other changes brought about by the 
Revolution. 

92. By this statute, which may be 
termed the revolutionary law of suc- 
cession, the right of primogeniture, and 
the distinction betweenlandcd and mov- 
able property, were taken away, and in- 
heritance of every sort was divided in 
equal portions among those in an equal 
degree of consanguinity to a deceased 
person.* This inde^a^ble right of 
children to their parents’ succession 

* By the decree April 10, 1803, the law of 
succession was Establish od in tho following 
manner : — 

1. — 1. The' law pays no regard either to 
tho nature of property or tho quarter from 
which it comes, in regulating succession. 

2. Every succession which devolves to as- 
cendants or collaterals is divided mto two 
equal parts ; the one for the relations by tho 
father’s side, the other for those by the 
mother's. 

3. The proximity of relation sis determined 
by tho number of generations by which they 
are separated from tho decoasea ; in the lino 9 
direct, by tho number of descents; in the 
collateral, by the number which separates 
eiich from the common ancestor, up and 
down again. Thus, two brothers are related 
m the aecond'degroo ; tho uncle and nephew 
in the third ; cousins-german in the fourth. 
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was declared to be a half, if one child 
was left; two- thirds, if two,; three- 
fourths, if three or more. All entails 
or limitations of any sort were abo- 
lished. The effects of such a system, 
co-operating with tlie immense subdi- 
vision of landed estates, which took 
place fr»m the sale of the forfeited pro- 
perties du ring the Revolution, have been 
incalculable. It was estimated by the 
Duke de Gaeta, long minister of finance 
to Napoleon, that, in 1815, there were 
13,059,000 individuals in France be- 
longing to the families of agricultural 
proprietors, and 710,500 belonging to 
tho families of proprietors not engaged 
in agriculture, all living on the revenue 
of profit derived from tlynr properties. 

4. In all cases wlicro representation is ad- 
mitted, the representatives jmter as a body 
into tho place, and enjoy trie rights of the 
person represented. This nght obtains ad 
injlrdtum in the direct line of descendants, 
but not in that of ascendants, in the col- 
lateral hue, it is admitted m favour of the 
children of a brother or sister deceased, whe- 
ther they arc called to the succesq^m concur- 
rently \\ ith then' uncles or aunts, or not. In 
all cases where representation is admitted, 
the success) on is dimmed per stirpes . apd it 
the same branch lias left several do&eoiidunts, 
the subdivision in the same manner takes 
place per stirpes, and the members of each 
subdivision divide wliatdevolves to them per 
capita — Code Civil § Till -745. 

II. Children or their descendants succeed 
to their father or mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, or other ascendants, without dis- 
tinction of sc x or primogeniture, and whether 
ot the same or of different marriages. They 
succeed per capita when they are all re- 
lated in tho first degree ; per stirpes when 
they arc called in whole or in part by repre- 
sentation. If Oi^o defunct leaves no issue or 
descendants, his stJccessjon divides according 
to tho following rules : — 

III. — 1. In default of descendants, the 
brothers and sisters are called to the suc- 
cession, to the exclusion of collaterals or 
thoir descendants. They succeed either per 
capita or stirpes, in the some way as descen- 
dants. 

2. If tho father and mother of a deceased 
person survive him, his brothers and sisters, 
or tlieir descendants, are only called to half 
of the succession ; if the one or the other, 
only to three-fourths. 

3. The division of this half, or three-fourths, 
is made on the same principles as that of 
descendants, if the collaterals are of the 
same marriage: if of different, the succession 
is divided equally between the paternal and 
maternal lines —Code Civil-, § 750-755. 

IV. In default of collaterals, or their issue, 
ascendants succeed according to the Hollow- 
ing rules 
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93. As may be supposed, where so 
extreme a subdivision of property has 
taken place, the situation of the greater 
part of these little proprietors is in- 
digent in tho extreme. It*appears 
from the authority of the same au- 
thor, that there were in 1815 no less 
than 10,400,000 properties taxed in 
France; and that of this immense 
number only 17,000 paid direct taxes 
to the amount of 1000 franca, or 
£40 a-year each ; while ijo loss than 
8,000,000 were taxed at a sum below 
twenty-ono francs, or sixteen shillings 
and tenpence. Direct taxeB to that 
amount correspond to an income of 
five times that sum, or £4 a-year ; 
to the amount of £40 a-year, to one 

1. The succession divides into two equal 
parts; of which the one-half ascends to the 
lather’s side, the other to the mother’s. 

2. The ascendant the nearest m degree re- 
ceives tho half belonging to his line, to tho 
exclusion of the more remote 

3. Ascendants in the same degree take per 
capita, there being no representation in the 
ascending luio. 

4. If the fatlior and mother of a deceased 
person, who dies without issue, survive him, 
and ho leaves brothers and sisters, or theiT 
descendants, tho /succession is divided into 
two parts; one to the ascendants; one to 
the collaterals Hut if tho father and mo- 
ther have predeceased him, thoir share ac- 
fTesceH to that ot tho collaterals.— CWe Civil, 
§ 74(3-74 9. 

V. — 1. Voluntary gifts, whether by deeds 
inter vivos, or b> testament, cannot exceed 
the half of the deceased’s effects, if he leaves 
ono child ; the third, if two ; tho fourth, if 
three or more. 

2. Under the description of children in this 
article arc included descendants in what- 
ever degree ; estimating these, however, per 
stirpes, not per capita . 

8. Voluntary gifts, either by deeds inter 
vivos, or testamentary deeds, cannot exceed 
the half of the effects of the deceased if he 
leaves no descendants, but ascendants in 
both thopatcmal and maternal line, or three- 
fourths, if one of thcB$ only .—Code Civil, § 
913-915. 

VI. Natural children have a right of suc- 
cession to their parents, alone if they have 
been legally recognised, but not otherwise. 

1. 1 f the father or mother have left legiti- 
mate issue, the natural child has a right to a 
third of what ho would have had right to if 
he had boon legitimate. 

2. It extends to a half if the deceased have 
left no descendants, but ascendants, or bro- 
thers or sisters. 

3. It extends to throe-fourths when he 
loaves neithor descendants nor ascendants, 
but brothers or sisters; to the whole when 
ho leaves noithor. — Code Civil, § 756-758. 
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at the same rate of £200.* Thus the ; volution, because it extended the con- 
incomes of »nly 17,000 properties in 1 sequences of present violence to future 
France exceeded £200 a-year, while | ages, and injured the latest generations 
there were nearly 8,000,000 which were | on account of the political differences 
worth only £4 per annum.t The so- j of the present time; and it is precisely 
parate proprietors, as many hold more j that circumstance whicli has rendered 
than one property, were estimated at : hopeless all the efforts for freedom 
4,833,000 by the minister of finance in i made by the French people. .By in- 
1813. They have now increased, from j teresting so great a number of persons 
the natural operation of the revolu- j in the work of spoliation, and extend- 
lionary law of succession, to 5,446,763 ing so far the jealousy against the no- 
separate owners of land. bles, by whom the confiscated proper- 

94. It is a singular fact, pointing ap- tics might be resumed, it has led to the 
parently to an important law in the permanent settlement of the law of sue- 
moral world, that when men yield to cession, on the footing of equal division 
the seductions of passion, and engage and perfect equality. Opinion, there, 
in the career of iniquity, they are led as elsewhere, founded on interest, has 
by an almost irresistible impulse to followed in tlic same direction, 
covet the very changes which are to 95. No doctftue is so generally pre- 
load to their own destruction, and cling valent in France, as that this vast 
with invincible tenacity to the iustitu- change is the lading benefit conferred 
tions which are calculated to defeat the upon the country by the Revolution ; 
very objects on account of which all and yet nothing can be so evident to 
these crimes have been committed, an impartial spectator as that it is its 
The confiscation of property in France greatest curse. It is precisely this cir* 
was the groat and crying sin of the Re- cumstauce* which has ever since r'en- 


4 Taxed at 



Number 
of persons 

Fro-'mip of Tax 




divert. 

Fran in. 



1000 francs, or £40 



17,745 

31,049,466 

or 

£1,206,000 

500 to 1000, or from 20 

to £40. 

. 40,773 

27,653,016 

or 

1,100,000 

101 to 500, or from 4 

to 

20, 

. 459,937 

90,411,706 

or 

3,600.000 

51 to 100, or lrom 2 

to 

4, 

. 694,048 

41,181,488 

or 

1,650,000 

31 to 50, or from 24s. 

to 

2, 

. 699,637 

27,229,518 

or 

1,100,000 

21 to 30, or from 16s. lOd. 

to 21s., 

. 704,871 

17,632,083 

or 

700.000 

Relow 21 francs, or below 10s. 10d. f 



7,897,110 

47,178,649 

or 

1,900,000 




10,414,721 

282,935,928 


£11,316,000 


W hen it ia recollected that the contribution fonciere in France is fully 20 per cent upon all 
estates without exception, tius table gives the clearest proof of tlio changes m property 
brought about by the Revolution. It is shown by it, that in 1815 there were only 10,000 
proprietors m tlio whole country who were worth £200 a-year and upwart^— a fact mere 
dibfo, if not stated on such indisputable authority, and Bpoaking volumes as to tile disas- 
trous effects of that convulsion. 


f From tlio report to the minister of the finances, published in 1817, by the commissioners 
on the cadastre, it appears that at that poriod there wore 10,083,000 separate properties 
assessed to the land-tax iu France. This number has since that time been constantly in- 


creasing, os might bo expected, under the revolutionary order of succession. The numbers 
were, — * 

1610 10,083,750 

1826, 10,296,693 

1833, 10,814,790 


Allowing that there arc several soparate properties often hold by the samo individuals, 
this implies, m the estimation of the French writers, at least 6,500,000 separate proprietors. 
The total clear produce of the agriculture of Fiance is estimated by Dupiu at 4,500,000,000 
francs, or £180,000,000 sterling. Supposing that the half of that sum, or £90,000,000 ster- 
ling, is tho annual clear profit of cultivation, after defraying its charges, it follows that the 
average income of tho five millions and a half of French proprietors, including all the great 
estates, is about £10, 10s. a-ycar! No less than 2,000,000 proprietors aro rated at or below 
£2 a-year! Nothing more is requisite to explain the experienced impossibility of con- 
structing a durable free government iu that country. It exhibits Asiatic, not European 
civilisation. — Sarban’s Contra- Rholvlion it 18S0, ii. 273, 274 ; Deux Ant du Rigne de Louis 
Philippe, 271; and Dupik, Force CommrcUUe de France , i. 7. 
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dered nugatory all attempts to estab- 
lish public freedom there ; because it 
has totally destroyed the features and 
the elements of European civilisation, 
and left only Indian ryots engaged in 
a hopeless contest with a metropolis 
wielding the inliuenoe of a central gov- 
ernment, and the terrors of military 
power. The ‘universality of the illu- 
sion under which the French labour 
on this subject, is owing to the wide 
extent of the instinct which leads the 
revolutionary party to shun everything 
that Beems to favour even an approach 
to the restoration of the dispossessed 
proprietors. In their terror of this re- 
mote and chimerical evil, they have 
adopted measures which, by prevent- 
ing the growth of any Hereditary class 
between the throne and the peasant, 
have rendered the establishment of 
constitutional freedom utterly imprac- 
ticable, and doomed the first of Euro- 
pean monarchies to the Bla^cry of ori- 
ental despotism. By such mysterious 
means does human iniquity, even in 
'this world, work out its merited punish- 
ment; and so i indissoluble is the^hain 
which unites guilty excess with ulti- 
mate retribution. 

96. The principle of admitting di- 
vorce, in many cases, was too firmly 
established in the customs and habits 
of France to admit of its being shaken. 
Important deliberations, however, took 
place on the subject of the cases in 
which it should be admissible. The 
First Consul, who entertained very 
singular idem ^n the subject of mar- 
riage and the proper destiny of women/ 
warmly supported the looser side ; and 
• 

♦ When the arfciclo in the Code, ** The hus- 
band owes protection to hiB wife, Bho obe- 
dience to him,” was road out, Napoleon ob- 
served ; 

“ The angel said bo to Adam and Eve,— 
tho word obedience is m an especial man- 
ner of value in Paris, where women con- 
sider themselves at liberty to do whatever 
they please. I do not say it will produce a 
bunoncLU effect on all, but on some it may. 
Women in general are occupied only with 
amusement and the toilet. If I could be se- 
cure of never growing old, 1 would never 
wish a wifo. Ought we not to add, that a wo- 
man should not be permitted to see any one 
who is displeasing to her husband? Women 
have constantly the words in their mouths, — 
‘What 1 would you pretend to hinder me 
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it was at length agreed — 1. That the 
husband might in every dhse sue out a 
divorce on the account of the adultery 
of his wife. 2. That she might divorce 
her husband for adultery in tfoose cases 
only where he brought his concubine 
into their common habitation. 3. Di- 
vorce was permitted for severe and 
grave injuries inflicted by the one 
spouse on the other ; and for the con- 
demnation of either to an infamous 
punishment. 4. The mutual consent 
of the spouses, steadily adhered to, and 
expressed in a way prescribed by law, 
was also admitted as a sufficient cause 
of divorce. The only limitations in 
tho last case were, that it could not 
take place until two, nor alter twenty 
years of married life had elapsed, nor 
after the wife had attained tho age of 
forty-fiye; that the parents or other 
ascendants of the spouses should con- 
cur, and that the husband should be 
above twenty-five, and the wife above 
twenty-one years of age. It may easily 
be conceived what a wide door such a 
facility in dissolving marriage opened 
for tho introduction of dissolute man- 
ners and irregular connections ; and in 
its ultimate effects upon society this 
change is destined to be not less im- 
portant, or subversive of public free- 
dom, than the destruction of tho landed 
aristocracy by the revolutionary law 
of succession. + In such a state - of 
society, tho facility of divorce and dis- 
soluteness of manners act and roact 
upon each other. Napoleon admitted 
this himself :• — “ The found lings/' says 
he, “ have multiplied tenfold since the 
Revolution." But it is not in so cor- 

from seeing any one whom I choose?’” — 
This. 4;s6- 

In those oxpressionffttiHoasy to discern that 
Napoleon’s thoughts were running on Jose- 
phine, whoso extravagance in dress and pas- 
sion for amusement knew no bounds. But, 
independent of this, lie had little romanco 
or gallantry in his disposition, and repeatedly 
expressed his opinion, that the oriental sys- 
tem of shutting up women was preferable 
to the European, which permitted them to 
mingle in society. 

f From the returns made, it appears that, 
in the year 1824, out of 28,812 births, only 
1 8,591 wero legitimate ; 2378 being of children 
born in concubinage, and 7843 children hav- 
ing been brought to the foundling hospitals. 
— Duns, Fern Com. de France, DO, 100. 
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rupted a source that we are to look 
for the fountains either of public free' 
dom or durable prosperity. 

97. The effects of the great mea- 
sures, carried into execution by Napo- 
leon, are thus justly and emphatically 
summed up in his own words : — “ In 
the course of the four years of the con- 
sulship, the First Consul had succeeded 
in uniting all the parties who divided 
France. The list of emigrants was in- 
finitely reduced; all who chose to 
return had received their pardon; all 
their unalienated property had been 
restored, excepting the woods, of which, 
nevertheless, they were permitted to 
enjoy the liferent ; none remained ex- 
iled but a few persons attached to the 
Bourbon princes, or Buch as were so 
deeply implicated in resistance to the 
Revolution os to be unwilling to avail 
themselves of the amnesty. Thousands 
of emigrants had returned under no. 
other condition but that of taking the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution. 
The First Consul had thus the most 
delightful consolation which a man 
can have, that of having reorganised 
above thirty thousand families, and 
restored to their country the descen- 
dants of the men who had made France 
illustrious during so many ages. The 
altars were raised from the dust ; the 
exiled or transported priests were re- 
stored to their dioceses and parishes, 
and paid by the Republic. The con- 
cordat had rallied the clergy round the 
consular throne; the spirit of the west- 
ern provinces was essentially changed ; 
immense public works gave bread to 
all the persons thrown out of employ- 
ment during the preceding convul- 
sions ; canals were everywhere formed, 
to improve the internal navigation ; a 
new city had arisen in the centre of 
La Vendde ; eight great roads tra- 
versed that secluded province, and 
large sums had been distributed to the 
Vendeans, to restore their houses and 
churches, destroyed by orders of the 
Committee of Public Salvation.” 

98. The difficulty with which the 
restoration of order in a country re- 
cently emerging from the fury of a 
revolution was attended, cannot be bet- 

vol. v. 


ter stated than by the same masterly 
hand: — “We are told that all the 
First Consul had to look to was to do 
justice: but to whom? To the pro- 
prietors whom the Revolution had 
violently despoiled of their properties, 
for this only, that they had been faith- 
ful to their legitimate sovereign and 
the principle of honour which they 
had inherited from their ancestors? 
Or to the new proprietors, who had 
adventured their money on the faith 
of laws flowing from an illegitimate 
authority? Justice 1 but to whom? 
To the soldiers mutilated in the fields 
of Germany, LaVendde, and Quiberon, 
who were arrayed under the white 
standard or the English leopards, in the 
firm belief thal they were serving the 
cause of their king^gainst a usurping 
tyranny ; or to*the million of citizens, 
whp, forming round the frontiers a 
wall of brass, had so often saved their 
country fr<sm the inveterate hostility 
of its enemies, and bore to so tran- 
scendant §. height the glory of the 
French eagle ? Justice ! but to whom? 
To that clergy, the aaodol and the ex- 
ample of every Christian virtue, strip- 
ped of its birthright, the reward of 
fifteen hundred years of beneficence ; 
or to the recent acquirers, who had 
converted the convents into workshops, 
the churches into warehouses, and 
turned to profane uses all that had 
been deemed most holy for ages V* 

99. Amidst these great undertakings, 
the internal prosperity of France was 
daily increasing. The bj^dget for the 
year 1808 presented a Considerable in- 
crease of revenue over that of 1802.* 
Various publio works, calculated to 
encourage industry, were everywhere 
set on foot during that year. Cham- 
bers of commerce were established in 

* The budget for that year stood thus, being 
an increase of 17,000,000 francs, or £700,000 
over the preceding year 
Direct taxes, 805,105,000 fr. or £12,200,000 

Registers, . 200,106,000 „ 8,000,000 

Customs, . 86,924,000 „ 1,500,000 

Post-office, . 11,205,000 „ 450,000 

Lottery, . 15,826,000 „ 610,000 

Salt tax, . 2,300,000 „ 92,000 

570,966,000 £22.852,000 

— Bionon, Hi. 246; and Gaxta, 1. 803. 
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all the principal cities of the Republic; 
a grand exhibition of all the different 
branches of industry was formed at 
the Louvre, which has ever since con- 
tinued with signal success ; the Hotel 
des InvaUdes received a new and more 
extended organisation, adapted to the 
immense demands upon its benefi- 
cence, which the wounds and casualties 
of the war had occasioned : a portion 
of the veterans were settled in national 
domains, as a reward for their services 
during the war ; a new establishment 
was formed at Fontainebleau, for the 
education of youths of the higher class 
for the militaiy profession, and the 
great school of St Cyr, near Paris, was 
opened gratuitously to the children, of 
those who had died intthe service of 
their country ; an ^wjademy was set on 
foot at Compidgne fo» five hundred 
youths, where they were instructed, in 
all the branches of manufactures and 
the mechanical arts ; the Institute re- 
ceived a new organisation, in which 
the class of moral and political science 
was totally suppressed, — a change high- 
ly symptomatic the resolution of 
the First Consul to put an end to t hose 
visionary speculations from which so 
many calamities had ensued to France ; 
while the general councils of the de- 
partments were authorised, in cases 
where it seemed expedient, to increase 
the slender incomes of the bishops 
and archbishops— a power which re- 
ceived a liberal interpretation under 
the Empire, and rapidly induced the 
cordial support of the clergy through- 
out all France \o the government of 
Napoleon. 

I(k); Nor was it only«in measures of 
legislation that the indefatigable ac- 
tivity and beneficent intentions of the 
First Consul were manifested. Then 
were projected or commenced those 
great public improvements which de- 
servedly rendered the name of Napo- 
leon so dear to the French, and still 
excite the admiration even of the pass- 
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ing traveller in every part of the king- 
dom* * That extensive inland naviga- 
tion was set on foot which, under the 
name of the canal of St Quentin, was 
destined to unite the Scheldt and the 
Oise ; other canals were begun, intend- 
ed to unite the waters of the Saone to 
the Yonne, the Saone to tho Rhine, the 
Meuse to the Rhine and the Scheldt, 
the Ranee to the Villaine, and thereby 
furnish an internal communication be- 
tween the Channel and the ocean ; the 
canals of Arles and Aigues-Mortes were 
opened, and an inexhaustible supply 
of fresh water was procured for the 
capital by the canal of Ourcq. This 
great step led to further improvements. 
Paris had long suffered under the want 
of that , necessary element, and the 
means of cleaning or irrigating the 
streets were miserably deficient ; but, 
under the auspices of Napoleon, this 
great want was soon supplied. Nume- 
rous fountains arose in every part of 
the city, alike refreshing to the eye, 
and salutary to the health of the in- 
habitants; fifteen were projected by 
the First Consul to be erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. The beauti- 
ful cascade of the Chateau d*Eau cooled 
the atmosphere on the Boulevard du 
Temple, while the water-works and 
lofty jets cCtau in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, attracted additional crowds 
to the shady alleys and marbled par- 
terres of that splendid spot. Immense 
works, undertaken to improve and en- 
large the harbours of Boulogne, Havre, 
Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseilles, Ant- 
werp, and Ostend, sufficiently demon- 
strated that Napoleon had not aban- 
doned the hope of wresting the sceptre 
of the seas from Great Britain ; while 
the order to erect iq the centre of the 
Place Venddme a pillar in imitation of 
the column of Trajan, to be surmounted 
by the statue of Charlemagne, already 
revealed the secret design of his suc- 
cessor to reconstruct the empire of tho 
West. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FOREIGN HISTORY DURING THE PEACE OF AMIENS— FROM THE CONCLUSION OP 
HOSTILITIES TO THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR. OCT. 1801— MAY 1803. 


1. Unbounded was the joy, un- 
limited the hopes, conceived in Europe 
upon the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens. Ten years of ceaseless effu- 
sion of blood had tamed the fiercest 
spirits, and hushed the strongest pas- 
sions ; the finances of all the parties 
in the strife had become grievously em- 
barrassed ; and the people of every 
country, yielding to the joyful illusion, 
fondly imagined that the period of dis- 
cord had terminated, and a long season 
of peace and prosperity was to obli- 
terate the traces of human suffering. 
They did not reflect on the unstable 
basis on which this temporary respite 
was rested ; they did not consider that 
it was not from the causes of hostility 
having ceased, but from the means of 
carrying it on having been exhausted, 
that a truce had been obtained ; that 
the elements of a yet greater confla- 
gration lay smouldering in the ashes of 
that which was past; that discordant 
passions had been silenced, not ex- 
tinguished ; irreconcilable interests se- 
vered, not adjusted. Little anticipat- 
ing the dreadful calamities which yet 
awaited them, the population of Paris 
forgot, in the glitter of reviews, and 
the splendour of military pageantry, 
all the calamities jof the Revolution ; 
the inhabitants of Vienna enjoyed with 
unwonted zest the respite from anxiety 
and exertion which the suspension of 
hostilities afforded them ; and the youth 
of Britain hastened in crowds to the 
French metropolis, to gratify their cu- 
riosity by the sight of the soenes which 
had so long been the theatre of^ tragic 
events, and of the heroes who had 
gained immortality by their glorious 
achievements. 

2. But not one instant's respite did 


the First Consul allow to his own ac- 
tive and indefatigable mind. Deeming, 
like Caesar, nothing done while aught 
remained to do, he had no sooner ar- 
rived at the highest point of military 
glory than he turned his attention to 
the rcstoraticAi of naval power, and 
eagerly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which the suspension of mari- 
time hostilities afforded, to recruit that 
decayed but indispensable part of pub- 
lic strength. Wisely deeming the re- 
covery of the French colonies the only 
means that could be relied on for the 
permanent support of his marine forces, 
he £yojected, on a s&fle of unparalleled 
magnitude, an expedition for the re- 
covery of St Domingo, the once great 
and splendid possession of France in 
the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the 
care and attention of the monarchy, at 
once lost by the reckless innovations 
of the Constituent Assembly. It would 
seem as if the laws of Providence, in 
nations not lesB than individuals, have 
provided for the certain ultimate pun- 
ishment of inordinatpypAsious, in the 
consequences flowing from their own 
indulgence. Long before the war com- 
menced, or thft fleets of France had 
felt the weight of British strength- 
before one snot had been fired on the 
ocean, or one harbour blockaded by a 
hostile squadron — the basis on which 
the French maritime power rested had 
been destroyed. Not the conquest erf 
the Nile, or the conflagration of Tou- 
lon; not the catastrophe of Camper- 
down, or the thunderbolt of Trafalgar, 
ruined the navy of France. Severe as # 
these blows were, they were not irre- 
mediable ; while her colonies remain- 
ed, the means of repairing them ex- 
isted. It was the rashness of ignorant 
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legislation which inflicted the fatal 
wound, the folly of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm which produced consequences 
that could never be repaired. 

& St Domingo, the largest, with the 
exception of Cuba, and beyond all 
question, before the Revolution, the 
, most flourishing of the West India 
islands, is abcPat a hundred marine 
leagues, or three hundred English miles 
in length, and its mean breadth is about 
thirty leagues or ninety miles. It con- 
tains three thousand square leagues, of 
which two-thirds were, in 1789, in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and one-third 
in those of the French. Although the 
French portion waa the smallest, yet 
it was incomparably the most produc- 
tive, both from the nature of the soil 
and the cultivation bestowed on the 
surface. The Spanish •consisted for 
the most part of sterile mountains, 
clothed with forests, or rising into 
naked cliffs, in the centre of the island ; 
whereas the French possessed the plains 
and valleys at the feet of these, and 
had the advantage *both of the nume- 
rous streams, which, in that humid 
climate, descended from their wooded 
sides, and the frequent bays and gulfs 
which the ocean had formed in its 
deeply indented shore. The French 
possession of their portion of the island 
commenced inl664, and, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent interruption of their 
colonial trade during the wars with 
England/ its prosperity had increased 
in a most extraordinary degree, and in 
a ratio far b*$opd that of any other 
of the West India islands. As usual 
in all the colonies of that part of the 
world, the inhabitant* consisted of 
whites, mulattoes, and negro slaves; 
the first were about forty thousand, 
the next sixty thousand, while the 
slave population exceeded five hundred 
thousand. Such a disproportion was 
in itself a most perilous element in 
social prosperity ; hut it was much in- 
creased by the habits and prejudices 
of the European race, who were ex- 
posed to so many dangers. A large 
portion of the property of the island 
was in the hands of an inconsiderable 
number of great and old families, whose 
fortunes were immense, their preju* 
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dices strong, and luxury extreme; 
while a far more numerous but less 
opulent body, under the name of Petits 
Blancs , were gradually rising into im- 
portance, and, like the Tiers ,Etat in 
the mother country, felt far mors jea- 
lous of the established aristocracy than 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
political innovation. Not a few also 
of the great proprietore^Were over- 
whelmed with debt, the, Natural con- 
sequence of long-continued extrava- 
gance; and experience soon proved, 
that no less in the new than the old 
world, it was in that class that the 
most ardent and dangerous partisans 
of revolutionary change were to be 
found. *$1 

4. The produce of the islaj|& and 
the commerce which it md&t&med 
with the mother country before the 
commencement of the troubles, were 
immense. The French part alone 
raised a greater quantity of colonial 
produce than the whole British West 
India islands taken together. ItB ex- 
ports in 1788 amounted to the enor- 
mous value of one hundred and eighty- 
nine million francs, or £7,560,000, and 
the gross produce, including the Span- 
ish portion, reached four hundred and 
sixty million francs, or £18,400,000; 
while its imports, in manufactures of 
the parent state, were no less than two 
hundred and fifty million francs, or 
£10,000,000 sterling. More than half 
of this immense produce was re-ex- 
ported from France to other states, 
and the commerce thence arising was 
! the chief support of itB maritime power. 

| Sixteen huudred vessels, and twenty- 
seven thousand sailors, were employed 
jin conducting all the branches of this 
vast colonial traffic.^ The inhabitants 
of the French portion consisted of 
25,000 Europeans, an equal number of 
free mulattoes, and 400,000 negro 
slaves. The soil of the island was 
equally suitable in the plains for the 
cultivation of sugar, indigo, and cot- 
ton, end in the mountains for that of 
coffee and cocoa. The value of its 
produce was not less than £80,000,000, 
at the present value of money, of which 
at least a half belonged to France. With 
so magnificent a settlement, France had 
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no occasion to envy the dependencies 
of all other states put together/ It 
was this splendid and unequalled colo* 
nial possession which the French nation 
threw away and destroyed at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, with a 
recklessness and improvidence of which 
the previous history of the world had 
afforded no example. 

5 . Hardly had the cry of liberty and 
equality been raised in France, when 
it was re-echoed warmly and vehe- 
mently from the shores of St Domingo. 
Independent of the natural passion for 
liberty which must ever exist among 
those who are subjected to the re- 
straints of servitude, the slave popula- 
tion of this colony was very soon as- 

saries, and the workshops and fields of 
the planters were overrun by heated 
missionaries, who poured into an igno- 
rant and ardent multitude the new- 
born ideas of European freedom. The 
planters were far from appreciating 
the .danger with which they were me- 
naced. On the eontraiy, a large pro- 
portion of the lower class took part, 
as usual in revolutionary convulsions, 
with the popular party, and aided in 
the propagation of principles, destined ' 
soon to issue for themselves in confla- 
gration and massacre. All united in re- 
garding the crisis in the mother country 
as a favourable opportunity for assert- 
ing their independence, and emanci- 
pating themselves from those restraints 
which the jealousy of her policy had 
imposed on their commerce. By a de- 
cree on March 8, 1790, the Constituent 
Assembly had empowered each colony 
belonging to the Republio to make 
known its wishes on the subject of a 
constitution, those, wishes to be ex- 

* The produce of the whole British West 
India islands exported was, anterior to the 
emancipation of the negroes, £8,448,889; the 
British manufactures they consumed was 
£3,988,286; the shipping employed in their 
trade 249,079 tons; the seamen, 13,691 In the 
outward, 14,900 in the homeward voyages. 
The total gross agricultural produce of the 
islands was about £22,000,000.— See Pari 
Return, 4th Juno* 1833; and Porter *s Pari. 
Tables, i. 64. Since the disastrous measure 
of emancipation, the exports of the sugar 
islands have fallen off above a third ; the 
tonnage they require is now only 160,000. 


pressed by colonial assemblies, freely 
elected and recognised by their citi- 
zens. This privilege excited the most 
ruinous divisions among the inhabi- 
tants of European descent, already suf- 
ficiently menaced by the ideas ferment- 
ing in the negro population. The 
whites claimed the exclusive right of 
voting for the election of the members 
of this important assembly, while the 
mulattoes strenuously asserted their 
title to an equal share in the repre- 
sentation ; and the blacks, intoxicated 
with the novel doctrineB so keenly dis- 
cussed by all classes of society, secretly 
formed the project of ridding them- 
selves of both. This decree of the 
National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by*Lieutenant-Colonel Ogd, 
a mulatto officer in the service of 
France, who openly proclaimed the 
opinion of the parent legislature, that 
the half-caste and free negroes were 
entitled £b their full share in the elec- 
tion of the representatives. The jea- 
lousy of the planters was immediately 
excited. They refused to acknowledge 
th^decree of the Assembly, constituted 
themselves into a separate legislature, 
and, having seized Ogd in the Spanish 
territory, put him to death by the tor- 
ture of the wheel, under circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty. 

6. This unpardonable proceeding, as 
is usually the case with such acts of 
barbarity, aggravated instead of stifling 
the prevailing discontents ; and the ex- 
citement in the colony soon became so 
vehement, that the ^Mistituent As- 
sembly felt the necessity of taking 
some steps to allay it. The moderate 
and violent jflorties in that body took 
different sides, and all Europe looked 
with anxiety upon a debate so novel 
in its kind, and fraught with such mo- 
mentous consequences to a large por- 
tion of the human race. Bar nave, 
Malouet, Alexander Lameth, Bertrand 
de Molleville, and Clermont Tonnerre, 
strongly argued, that men long accus- 
tomed to servitude could not receive' 
the perilous gift of liberty with safet^ 
either to themselves or to other*; ex- 
cept by slow degrees, and that the ef- 
fect of suddenly admitting that bright 
light upon a benighted population, 
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would be to throw them into inevitable and the establishment of an indepen* 
and fatal convulsions. But Mirabeau,’ dent black government ov&r the whole 
the master-spirit of the Assembly, and colony. So inviolable was the secresy, 
the only one of its leaders who com* so general the dissimulation of the 
bined popular principles with a just staves, that this awful catastrcfyhe was 
appreciation of the danger of pushing noways apprehended by the .European 
them to excess, was no more, and the proprietors ; and a conspiracy which 
declamations of Brissot and the Giron* embraced nearly the whole negro popu- 
dists prevailed <$ver these statesmanlike lation of the island, was revealed only 
ideas. By a decree passed on 17th May by the obscure hints of a few faith* 
1791, the privileges of equality were ful domestics, who, without betraying 
conferred indiscriminately on all per- their comrades, warned their masters 
sons of colour born of a free father and of the approach of an unknown and 
mother. terrible danger. The explosion was 

7. Far from appreciating the hourly sudden and dreadful, beyond anything 
increasing dangers of their situation, ever before seen among mankind, 
and endeavouring to form with the At once the beautiful plains in the 
new citizens an organised body to check north of the island were covered with 
the further progress of fe veiling prin- fires ; the labour of a century was de- 
ciples, the planters openly endeavoured voured in a night ; while the negroes, 
to resist this rash decree. Civil war like unchained tigers, precipitated 
was preparing in this once peaceful themselves on' their masters, seized 
and beautiful colony; anas were col- their arms, massacred them without 
lecting ; the soldiers, caressdd and se- pity, or threw them into the flames, 
duced by both parties, were wavering From all quarters the terrified planters 
between their old feelings of legal alle- fled to Cape Town, already menaced 

' giance and the modem influence of by ten thousand discontented slaves 
intoxicating principles, when a pew in its own bosom ; while fifteen thou- 
aad terrible enemy arose, who speedily sand insurgents surrounded the city, 
extinguished in blood lie discord of threatening instant destruction to the 
hia oppressors. On the night of the trembling fugitives within its walls. 
22d August the negro revolt, long and The cruelties exercised on the unhappy 
secretly organised, at once broke forth, captives on both sides, in this disastrous 
and wrapt the whole northern part of contest, exceeded anything recorded in 
the colony in flames. Jean Francois, history. The negroes marched with 
a slave of vast penetration, firm cha- spiked infants on their spears instead 
racter, and violent passions, not un- of colours; they sawed asunder the 
mingled withgeneros:ty, was the leader male prisoners, and violated the females 
of the conspirSljt; his lieutenants were on the dead bodies of them husbands. 
Biasson and TgusSaint, The former, Nor were the whites slow in taking 
of gigantic stature, herculean strength, vengeance for these atrocities. In 
and indomitable ferocity, was well several sallies from Cape Town, the 
fitted to assert that superiority which discipline and courage of the Euro* 
such qualities seldom fail to. command peaus prevailed. Nmnerous prisoners 
in savage rimes ; the latter, gifted with were made, who were instantly put to 
rare intelligence, profound dissimula- death ; and the indiscriminate rage of 
tion, boundless ambition, and heroic the victors extended to 'the old men, 
firmness, was fitted to become at once women, and children of the insurgent 
the Numa and the Romulus of the race, who had taken no part in the 
sable republic in the western hemi- revolt 

'‘sphere. 9 . While these disasters were over- 

8. This vast conspiracy, productive whelming the northern part of the 
in the end of calamities in the island, island, the southern was a prey to the 
unparalleled even in the long catalogue fierce and Increasing discord of the 
of European atrocity, had for its objects planters and people of colour. At 
the total extirpation of the whites, length the opposite parries came into 
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open collision. The mulattoes, aided 11. Three delegatee of the Conven- 
by a body ctf negroes, blockaded Port- tion, with a reinforcement of three 
au-Prince; while the whites of that thousand men, were despatched, in 
town and its vicinity, supported by November 1791, to endeavour to re- 
the natymal guard and troops of the establish the affairs of the colony, and 
line, assembled their forces to raise the reconcile its discordant inhabitants ; 
siege. The black army was commanded but they soon found that the passions 
by a chief named Hyacinthe, who dis- excited on both sides were so vehe- 
played in the action an uncommon de- ment as to be incapable of recondlia- 
gree of skill and intrepidity. The tion. They arrived at Cape Town, 
shock was terrible ; but at length the where they found the remnant of the 
planters were overthrown, and their white population blockaded by the 
broken remains forced back to the negro forces. They were received by 
town. In other quarters similar actions the members of the colonial legislature 
took place, with various success, but the covered with black, and those of the 
same general result ; the whites were municipality arrayed in red crape ; 
finally forced Into the cities, and the while instruments of p unishm ent, gib- 
plains overrun by the insurgent forces, bets and scaffolds erected in the market- 
10. Overwhelmed with consternation place, too sur|ly told the bloody scenes 
at these disastrous events, the Con- which the island had recently wit- 
stituent Assembly endeavoured, when nessed. TheA first step was to pro- 
it was too late, to retrace their steps, claim a general amnesty, which was 
Barnave, who had so ably resisted the received with apparent thankfulness 
precipitate emancipation of the colour- in the insurgent camps, and cold dis- 
ed races, and clearly predicted the con- trust by the colonial legislature. Tous- 
sequences to which it would lead, pre- saint repaired to the town, where he 
vailed upon them, m those brief days of professed the desire of the negroes to 
returning moderation which signalised return to their duty, if their lights, as 
the close of their career, to pass a de- proclaimed by the mother country, 
cree, which declared in substance that were recognised ; but his language was 
the external relations and commerce of not . that of rebels negotiating an am- 
the colonies should alone be subject to nesty for their offences, but of an in- 
the direct legislation of the National dependent power, actuated by a desire 
Assembly in the parent Btate, and that to stop the effusion of blood. As such, 
the colonial assemblies should have it excited the indignation of the plant- 
tho exclusive right of legislating, with ers, who insisted on the unqualified 
the approbation of the king, for the submission of the slaves, and the 
internal condition and rights of the punishment of the authors of the re- 
different classes of inhabitants. But volt ^ demands which/^jp enraged the 
it was too late. This wise principle, negroes, that it waswitb difficulty 
which, if embraced earlier in the dis-, Toussaint could prevent them from 
cussion, might have averted all the giving their indignation vent by the 
disasters, only added fuel to the flames iudiscriminate massacre of all the pri- 
which were consuming the unhappy soners in their hands, 
colony. The planters, irritated by in- 12. The Constituent Assembly had 
jury and hardened by misfortune, flattered itself that its last decree, 
positively refused to make any dispo- which put the fate of the mulatto and 
sitions for the gradual extinction of negro population into the hands of the 
slavery, and insisted upon the imme- colonial legislature, would have had 
diate and unqualified submission of the the effect of inducing the latter to con- 
whole insurgents, mulatto and negro ; cede emancipation to the half-caste 
while the slaves, embolden'ed by un- race, and of conciliating these, through* 
looked-for success, openly asserted their gratitude for so great a benefit con- 
determinatiotf to come to no accommo- ferred on them by their former mas- 
dation but on condition of their abso- ters. But in forming that hup®, they 
lute freedom. proved their ignorance of the Effect of 
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concessions dictated by alarm, of which 
their own institutions were soon to af- 
ford so memorable on example. The 
colonial legislature, aware, from dear- 
bought experience, that the prospect of 
such acquisitions in that moment of 
excitement would only inflame with 
tenfold .fury all who had a drop of ne- 
gro blood in tlfeir veins, resolutely re- 
fused to make any concessions even to 
the mulatto population. The commis- 
sioners of the National Assembly open- 
ly took part with that unhappy body 
of men, thus deprived of the benefit 
conferred on them by the mother coun- 
try ; in consequence of which the war, 
which had subsided during the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, broke out agai n 
with redoubled fury, a$d the mulat- 
toes everywhere joined their skill and 
intelligence to the numbers and fero- 
city of the negroes. A large body of 
whites was massacred in the church of 
Ouanaminthe by the Africans, whom 
the mulattoes had the cruelty to intro- 
duce ; and Cape Town itself \«as nearly 
surprised byBiasson and Toussaint at 
the head of a chosen body of their fol- 
lowers. The contest had no longer a 
semblance of equality. The insurrec- 
tion broke out on every side, extended 
into every quarter ; fire and sword de- 
voured the remains of this once splen- 
did colony ; the wretched planters all 
took shelter in Cape Town; and the 
slaves, deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence by their own excesses, dis- 
persed through the woods, reverting to 
the chase or fender for a precarious 
existence. 

IB, Meanwhile the Legislative As- 
sembly, which had succeeded tho Con- 
stituent, a step farther advanced in re- 
volutionary violence, wan preparing ul- 
terior measures of the most frantic 
character, Irritated at the colonial 
legislature for not having followed up 
their intentions, and instigated by the 
populace, whom the efforts of Brissot 
and the Socittt des Amis des Noirs at 
Baris had roused to a perfect frenzy on 
'•the subject, they revoked the decree of 
the 24th September preceding, which 
had conferred such ample powers on 
the colonial legislatures, dissolved the 
Assembly at Cape Town, and despatch- 


ed three new commissioners, Arthaux, 
Santhonax, and Polvcrcl, with unlimit- 
ed powers to settle the affairs of the 
colony. In vain Barnavo and th^ rem- 
nant of the constitutional party in tin 
Assembly strove to moderate these ex 
travagant proceedings : the violence of 
the Jacobins bore down all opposition. 
“ Don't talk to us of danger/' said Bris- 
sot; “let the colonies perish rathe-, 
than one principle be abandoned." 

14. The proceedings of tho new com- 
missioners speedily brought matters to 
a crisis. They arrived first at Port-au- 
Prince, and, in conformity with the- 
secret instructions of the government, 
which were to dislodge the whites from 
that stronghold, they sent off to France 
the soldiers of the regiment of Aitois, 
established a Jacobin club, transported 
to France or America thirty of “lb-, 
leading planters, and issued a procla- 
mation, in which they exhorted the 
colonists “to lay aside at last the pre- 
judices of colour." Having thus laid 
the revolutionary train at Pori-au- 
Prince, they embarked for Cape Town, 
where they arrived in the middle of 
June. Matters had by this time reach- 
ed such a height there as indicated the 
immediate approach of a crisis. The in- 
telligence of the execution of the king, 
and proclamation of a republic, bad 
roused to the very highest, pitch the 
democratic passions of all the inferior 
clo&see, The planters, with too good 
reason, apprehended that the Conven- 
tion which had succeeded the Legisla- 
tive Assembly would soon outstrip 
them in violence, and put the finishing 
stroke to their manifold calamities, by 
at once proclaiming the lib^riy of the 
slaves, and so destroying the remnant 
of property which they still possessed. 
But their destruction was nearer at 
hand than they supposed. On the 20th 
of June, a quarrel accidentally arose 
between a French naval captain and a 
mulatto officer in the service of the 
colonial government; the commission- 
ers ordered them both into their pre- 
sence, without regard to the distinc- 
tion of colour, and this excited the 
highest indignation in the officers of 
the marine, who landed with their 
crews to take vengeance for the indig- 
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nity done to one of their members 
The colonials loudly applauded their 
.‘ji-duct, and invoked their aid as the 
x,i . ioura of Sfc Domingo : the exiles 
brought •from Port-au-Prince foment- 
ou the discord as the only means of 
Electing their liberation; a civil war 
eedily ensued in the blockaded capi- 
tal. and for two days blood flowed in 
torrents in these insane contests be- 
tween the sailors of the fleet and the 
mulatto population, 

15. The neg-o chiefs, secretly inform- 
ed of all tlu'ht 1 disorders, resolved in 
profit by tin* opportunity thus afforded 
to them of dual ly destroying the whites. 
Three tboiii-and insurgents penetrated 
through Hi** work*, stripped of their de- 
fender d« ng the general tumult, and, 
mat f'g ctmight for the prisons, de- 
livered „ large body of slaves who were 
there in chains. Instantly the liberat- 
ed captives spread themselves over the 
town, i-ct ;t. on fire in every quarter, 
and massacred the unhappy whites 
•when seeking to escape from the con- 
flagration. A scene of matchless hor- 
ror ensued . twenty thousand negroes 
broke into the city, and, with the 
torch . one hand and the sword »u 
the 'teer, spread slaughter and ue^;is- 
around Hardly had the strife 
Europeans with each other sub- 
sided when they found themselves 
owvviioluied ly the vengeance which 
ban beer accumulating for centuries 
^ the African breast. Neither age 
uoi acx was spared; the young were 
cu* down in striving to defend their 
hous' Jio aged m the churches where 
thev n ad fled 1 .« implore protection ; 
virgins were immolated on the altar ; 
weeping idants hurled into the fires. 
Amidst tne shrieks of ‘‘he sufferers and 
the shouts of the victors, the finest city 
in the West IndieF was reduced to 
ashes. Its splendid churches, its stately 
palaces, were wrapped in flames ; thirty 
thousand human beings perished in the 
massacre, and the wretched fugitives 
who had escaped from this soene of 
horror on board the ships were guided 
in their passage over the deep by the 
prodigious light which arose from their 
burning habitations. They almost all 
took refuge in the United States, where 


they were received with the most gene- 
rous hospitality; but the frigate La 
Fine foundered on the passage, and 
five hundred of the survivors from the 
flames perished in the waves. 

16. Thus fell the queen of the An- 
tilles, the most stately monument of 
European opulence that had yet arisen 
in the New World. Nothing deterred, 
however, by this unparalleled calamity, 
the commissioners of the Republic pur- 
sued their frantic career ; and, amidst 
the smoking ruins of the capital, pub- 
lished a decree which proclaimed the 
freedom of all the blacks who should 
enrol themselves under the BtandardB 
of the Republic ; a measure which waB 
equivalent to the instant abolition of 
slavery over t|e whole island. Further 
resistance was now hopeless. The Re- 
publican authorities became the most 
ardent persecutors of the planters; pur- 
sued alike by Jacobin frenzy and Afri- 
can vengeance, they fled in despair. 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the 
blacks insthe west, -and Montbrun gave 
free vent t,o his hatred of the colonists, 
by compelling them* to leave Port-au- 
Prince, which had not yet fallen into 
the hands of the negroes. Everywhere 
the trium ph of the slaves was complete, 
and the authority of the planters for 
ever destroyed. But although the libe- 
ration of the negroes was effected, the 
independence of the island was not yet 
established. The English regarded with 
the utmost jealousy this violent explo- 
sion in their vicinity ; and the leaders 
of the insurgents soo£*f>erceived that 
they could maintain their freedom only 
by an alliance with the French govern- 
ment. Toussfcint, influenced by these 
views, passed into the Bervice of France 
with the rank of colonel, and the blacks 
began to be organised into regiments 
under the standards of the Republic. 

17. The British before long appeared 
as actors on this theatre of devastation. 
They were naturally apprehensive of 
the utmost danger to their West In- 
dian possessions, from the establish- 
ment of so great a revolutionary out- # 
post in the centre of the 0 ulf of Mexico ; 
and entertained a hope that, by allying 
themselves with the remnant of the 
planters, they might not only extin- 
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guish that frightfiil volcano, but pos- 
sibly wrest the island with all its com- 
merce from the French Republic. A 
British squadron appeared off Port-au- 
Prince early in 1794, and took posses- 
sion of that town in the June follow- 
ing. They afterwards secured the mole 
of St Nicholas, the principal harbour 
of the island ,“and the negro chief Hya- 
cinthe passed into their service with 
twelve thousand blacks. Encouraged 
■ by this great reinforcement, they com- 
menced a systematic warfare for the 
reduction or the island. But Tous- 
soint, at the he^d of the French forces 
and the great majority of the negroes, 
still maintained the standard of inde- 
pendence : the blacks soon deserted the 
British standard; the fleadly climate 
mo wed down the European troops; they 
were gradually pressed tfiickward to the 
sea-coast ; and at length the mole of St 
Nicholas, their principal stronghold, ca- 
pitulated to the victorious nsgro chief. 

18. No sooner were they delivered 
from external enemies, than fcfre parties 
in the island broke out into furious hos- 
tility with each other. The mulattoes 
beheld with undisguised apprehension 
the preponderance which the negroes 
had acquired in the late contests, 
and arrayed themselves under General 
Rigaud, and H^douville, the commis- 
sioner of the French government, to 
resist Toussaint, who was at the head 
of the African population. A frightful 
civil war ensued, which was long car- 
ried on with various success; but at 
length the mottoes were overcome, 
and Rigaud was foroed to take refuge 
within the walls of Cayes, the sole 
fortress on the island which still ac- 
knowledged his authority. Toussaint, 
who still professed himself a lieutenant 
of the French Republic, now undis- 
puted master of the field, immediately 
turned his forces against the Spanish 
part of the colony, which had been 
ceded to France by the treaty of Rfile. 
He marched at the same time against 
Port-au-Prince and Cape Town; his 
^progress was ope continued triumph ; 
the Spanish territory received him with- 
out resistance, and in December 1800, 
his authority was obeyed from one 
end of the territory to the other. 


19. Matters were in this situation 
when Napoleon, who had l&ow succeed- 
ed to the helm of government, began 
to turn his attention to the affairs of 
this long neglected and now ruined 
colony. Entirely directed by military 
ideas, he immediately conceived the 
design of regaining the French do- 
minion over the island by means of 
Toussaint, who had now concentrated 
in his own hands all its forces, and for 
this purpose lent a willing ear to the 
representations of Colonel Vincent, 
whom the negro chief had sent to 
Paris to lay the state of its affairs 
before the First Consul. Influenced 
by these views, he sent back that 
officer with a decree, confirming Tous- 
Baint in his command as general-in- 
chief, establishing the constitution 
there, which in France followed the 
18th Brumaire, and issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he called on the “ brave 
blacks to remember that France alone 
had recognised their freedom/' This 
proclamation cut off all hopes from 
Rigaud and the remnant of the mu- 
latto population, who immediately, in 
despair, embarked from Cayes, and 
dispersed themselves over the West 
India Islands, abandoning for over their 
countiy to the insurgent population for 
whom they had made so many sacri- 
fices — the usual fate of those in the 
middle ranks who stir up the passions 
of the lowest. 

20. Toussaint, now undisputed gov- 
ernor of the whole island, adopted the 
most vigorous measures to put an end 
to the public discord. While he him- 
self published a general amnesty, and 
paraded in triumph through the island, 
attended by all the pomp of European 
splendour, he comnutted to his fero- 
cious lieutenant, Dessalines, the task 
of extinguishing the remains of the 
hostile party. That chief executed the 
duty with scrupulous exactness and 
fatal effect The method of wholesale 
execution by means of noyades, im- 
ported from France by the revolution- 
ary agents, was practised with cruel 
success, and African vengeance availed 
itself of the mejans of destruction which 
revolutionary wickedness had invented. 
While Toussaint was received with 
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discharges of cannon and every de- 
monstration t>f public joy in the prin- 
cipal cities of the island, ten thousand 
unhappy captives were put to death 
by the oiders of his bloodthirsty lieu- 
tenant; and the remains of the ardent 
race of mulattoes, whose ambition had 
first disturbed the peace of the island, 
perished by the hands of the servile 
crowd whom they had themselves ele- 
vated into irresistible power. 

21. Delivered by this bloody execu- 
tion from almost all his enemies,, Toub- 
saint applied himself, with his wonted 
vigour, to restore the cultivation of 
the island, which, amidst the public 
calamities, bad been almost totally 
abandoned. Imitatingthe feudal policy, 
he distributed the unoccupied build- 
ings and lauds among his military fol- 
lowers; and their authority having 
compelled the common men to work, 
the level parts of the country soon 
assumed a comparatively flourishing 
appearance. At the Banie time an as- 
sembly of the leading chiefs of the 
country was convoked at Cape Town, 
who drew up a constitution for the 
inhabitants, and conferred on Tous- 
saint unlimited authority, under the 
title of President and Governor for life, 
with the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor. Colonel Vincent was imme- 
diately despatched to Paris with the 
new constitution, and a letter from 
Toussaint to the First Consul, begin- 
ning with the words, “The first of 
blacks to the first of whites.’' The 
African chief was active, energetic, and 
magnanimous : his deeds will secure 
for him a lasting place in the page of 
history. But he was dark and deceit- 
ful, a perfect master of dissimulation, 
and, like all black? who have risen to 
eminence, vain to a degree of which all 
the vanity, great as it is, of the Old 
World can give but a feeble idea. 

22. This unexpected intelligence was 
a severe blow to the First Consul. He 
at once perceived that Toussaint had 
no intention of remaining his lieuten- 
ant; that the feeling of independence 
had taken root; and that, unless a 
blow was immediately struck, the co- 
lony was for ever lost to the French 
empire. Colonel Vincent strived with 


this despatch on the 14th October 
1801, just thirteen days after the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries of peace 
with England, and when the now paci- 
fied ocean afforded him the mea#s of at 
once reasserting the French dominion 
over the island. He immediately re- 
solved to subdue the colony by force 
of arms, and restore to* France those 
inestimable maritime advantages which 
its possession had so long secured to 
the monar chy: The idea of regaining 
a commerce which, with tho addition 
of the Spanish part of the island, might 
be expected to amount to sixteen mil- 
lions sterling, employ two thousand 
ships and thirty thousand seamen, was 
irresistible to a newly installed sove- 
reign, who feltj his deficiency in these 
particulars to be the only impediment 
to universal d&ninion. 

23. Meanwhile, under the stem and 
severe government of the African chief, 
the fields ef St Domingo began to re- 
gain in part their once smiling aspect. 
The military discipline which, during 
the long previous wars, he had been 
enabled to diffuse among his followers, 
affoi&ed him the means of establishing 
that forced cultivation, without which 
experience has ever found the negro 
race incapable of pursuing the labour 
of civilised Ufa The mulattoes, com- 
pelled to engage in the most degrading 
occupations, bitterly lamented thA in- 
supportable black yoke they had im- 
posed upon themselves; the negroes, 
forced to re-enter their fields and work- 
shops, found that theijudreams of li- 
berty had vanished into air, and that 
they had only made an exchange of 
masters for th® worse. Their comfort- 
able dwellings, their neat gardens, their 
substantial fare, had disappeared, and 
there remained only the bitterness of 
servitude without its protection; the 
license of freedom without its industry. 
But, amidst the most acute individual 
suffering, the rigid government of Toua- 
saint succeeded ere long, by the appli- 
cation of force, in restoring, in part* the 
cultivation of the colony. The negroes # 
were detained, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, in the most complete 
subordination. His lieutenants* Chris- 
tophs and Dessalines, attended % an 
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armed band, enforced the obligation of cumstances commenced, invariably ter- 
labour, and executed the rural code minate in establishing the unlimited 
with the most unsparing severity. Of- despotism of a Bingle individual.* 
ten they caused delinquents to be exe- 24. But it was no part of the designs 
outeden the spot, in their own presence, of the First Consul to allow v fchis mag- 
for trifling acts of disobedience. The nificent colony to slip out of the grasp 
chiefs to whom the lands were allotted of France, or to leave its reviving corn- 
submitted to the rule of a master whom meroe to nourish only the navy of Bri- 
they at once ffeared and admired. Com- tain, Hardly was the ink of his Bigna- 
merce with the adjoining islands and ture to the preliminaries of a maritime 
the United States began to revive from peace dry, when he turned hia atten- 
its ashes ; and out of tfle surplus pro- tion to the conquest of the island. In- 
duce and customs of the island, the gov- dependency of the maritime and politi- 
ernmeut obtained the means of main- eal advantages to be derived from such 
iaining a respectable mili tary establish- a measure, he entertained the most 
ment. Eighteen thousand infantry, sanguine hopes of the accession of in- 
twelve hundred cavalry, and fifteen fluence which he would obtain from 
hundred mounted gem-d* armes, pre- the disposal of the immense posses- 
served order in the col<fhy, and gave it sions, belonging chiefly to the emigrant 
the appearance of a military establish- noblesse, which would be recovered in 
ment. Toussaint, amidst other great pro- the western hemisphere. Having taken 
jects, had conoeived the design of pur- his resolution, he proceeded, with his 
chasingslavesfrom the adjoining states, wonted vigour and ability, in prepar- 
for experience had already proved that ing the means of its execution. An 
the African race, when free, is incap- extraordinary degree of activity was 
able of continued personal labour. His immediately manifested in the dock- 
activity was unbounded. He often yards of Brest, V Orient, Rochefort, Tou- 
rode forty leagues in a day, and, , after l° n > Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land 
the manner of the Russian czars, sud- forces began to diverge towards these 
denly fell like a flash of lightning on different points of embarkation, and 
delinquents in a part of the island, who the destination of the armament was 
imagined he was a hundred miles off, announced in the following proclama- 
and wholly ignorant of their proceed- tion issued by government “At St 
ings. He eagerly amassed a treasure, Domingo, systematic actB have disturb- 
a resource against future dang ers, ®d the political horizon. Under eguito- 
which was stored up in his stronghold edd appearances, the government has 
at “ Morne du Chaos/’ ill the midst of permitted itself to see only the ig- 
woody steeps and precipices. Like norance which confounds names and 
most men otUssn ardent temper amen t, things, which usurps when it seeks 
he was passionately fond of women, to obey; but a fleet and an army; 
especially of the old European fami- which are preparing in the harbours 
lies, many of whom ‘'purchased his of Europe, will soon dissipate these 
protection by their dishonour. Hia clouds, and St Domingo will be reduc- 
courtiers constantly compared him to od, in whole, to the^government of the 
the First Consul, and nothing flattered Republic. 1 ’ In the proclamation ad- 
him so much as being assimilated to dressed to the blacks, it was announc* 
the hero of the Old World. His au- ®d by the same authority “ What- 
thority was absolute and universal; ever may be your origin or your colour, 
and the convulsions of St Domingo you are Frenchmen, and all alike free 
added another to the numerous proofs and equal before God and the Repub- 
fumished by history, that revolution- lie. At St Domingo and Guadeloupe 
1 ary movements, under whatever dr- slavery no longer exists — all are free — 

* The American war of independence is no the boundless extentof the back settlements, 
exception. It was not so much a revolu- it i$ more than doubtful whether even there 
tionary movement as a national war between the same results would not have taken place 
one distant power and another; and, but for before this time. 
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all shall remain free, At Martinique 
different principles must be observed/' 

25. The force collected in the diffe- 
rent harbours of the Republic for this 
purpose ^as the greatest that Europe 
had ever yet sent forth to the New 
World. Thirty-five ships of the line, 
twenty-one frigates, and above eighty 
smaller vessels, having on board twenty- 
one thousand land troops were soon 
assembled. They resembled rather the 
preparations for the subjugation of 
a rival power, than the forces destined 
for the reduction of a distant colonial 
settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Villaret-Joyeuse the army by Le 
Clerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon 
and husband of the Princess Pauline, 
whose exquisite figure has since been 
immortalised by the chisel of Canovs. 
The land forces were almost all compos- 
ed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden; 
the First Consul gladly availed himself 
of this opportunity to rid himself of a 
large portion of the veterans most ad- 
verse to his authority. The most dis- 
tinguished generals of Moreau’s army, 
Richepanee, Rochambeau, Lapoype,ond 
their redoubtable comrades, were em- 
ployed in the same destination. In the 
selection of the general-in-chief, the 
First Consul was not less influenced by 
private considerations. He was desir- 
ous of giving the means of enriching 
themselves to two relations, whose pas- 
sion for dress and extravagant habits 
had already occasioned repeated and 
disagreeable pecuniary demands on the 
public treasury. 

26. The British government natu- 
rally conceived no small disquietude at 
the preparation of so great an arma- 
ment, at the very time when the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries rendered it 
difficult to imagine what could be its 
destination. They demanded, accord- 
ingly, explanations on the subject, and 
the cabinet of theTuileries at once un- 
folded the object of the .expedition. 
Not deeming themselves entitled to 
interfere between France and her colo- 
nies, emd perhaps not secretly disin- 
clined to the subjugation of so formi- 
dable a neighbour as an independent 
negro state in the close vicinity of her 
slave colonies, Great Britain abstained 


from any further opposition, and merely 
took the precautionary measures of as- 
sembling a powerful fleet of observa- 
tion in Ban try Bay, and greatly strength- 
ening the naval foroe in the West Indies. 

27. The fleets from Brest, l’Orient 

and Rochefort, all Bet sail on the 14th 
December 1801. The land forces they 
had on board, under the immediate 
command of Le Clerc, amounted at first 
only to ten thousand men, but they 
were followed by reinforcements from 
Cadiz, Brest, Havre, and Holland, which 
swelled the troops ultimately to thirty- 
five thousand men. The first division 
of this formidable force appeared off 
the island in the beginning of Febru- 
ary. So completely was the govern- 
ment of St Domingo at fault as to the 
object of the Jxpedition, that, had it 
not been for fifteen days which were 
lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling 
the different divisions of the fleet, 
Toussaint would have been surprised 
ere he haof begun to make any prepara- 
tions whatever for his defence. No 
sooner, however, did he receive intelli- 
gence from an American vessel of the 
app<jarance of the fleet in the western 
latitudes, than he instantly took his 
line, despatched messengers in all direc- 
tions to assemble his forces, and an- 
nounced his heroic resolution in these 
memorable words : “ A dutiful son, 
without doubt, owes submission and 
obedience to hiB mother; but if that 
parent should become so unnatural as 
to aim at the destruction of its own 
offspring, nothing remains but to in- 
trust vengeance to tbasfcands of God. 
If I mufift die, I will die as a brave sol- 
dier, and a man of honour. I fear no 
one.” • 

28. But events quickly succeeded 
each other, which warned the negro 
chief of the desperate nature of the 
contest to which he was committed. 
He had recently Wore concluded a 
convention for mutual assistance with 
General Nugent, the governor of Ja- 
maica, and with reason placed great 
reliance on the efficacious support of 
the English naval power to protect his* 
dominions from the threatened inva- 
sion, when the intelligence of the pekoe 
of Amiens, followed by accounts of 
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the arrival of the French fleet in the 
neighbourhood of the island; at once 
dissipated these expectations. He has- 
tened to Cape Samana to obtain, with 
his own eyes, a view of the formidable 
armament of which report had so 
magnified the terrors ; and was struck 
with astonishment at the sight of it, 
covering, as it did, the ocean with its 
Bails, and so much beyond anything 
yet seen in these latitudes. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated on the part he should 
adopt. “ We must die/' said he ; 
u France in a body has come to St 
Domingo. We have been deceived; 
they are determined to take vengeance 
and enslave the blacks/’ Recovering, 
however, soon after, his wonted re- 
solution, he- mournfully cast his eyes 
over the interminable flebt, whose sails, 
as far an the eye could c-each, covered 
the ocean, and despatched couriers in 
all directions to rouse the most deter- 
mined resistance. His forces, how- 
ever, even with all the advantages of 
climate and local knowledge, were 
scarcely correspondent to th^ magnani- 
mous resolution. They hardly exceed- 
ed twenty thousand men, dispersed 
over the whole island ; and whatever 
their courage may have been, they 
could not be expected to stand the 
shock of the troops with whom the 
Austrian veterans had contended in 
vain. 

29. Le Clerc gave orders to com- 
mence the disembarkation at Cape 
Town, on the 1st February, where 
Cbristophe commanded; but difficul- 
ties arose in tensequence of the im- 
possibility of finding a pilot to guide 
the Vessels into the harbor. At length 
the admiral seized upon the harbour- 
admiral, a mulatto, named Sangoa, put 
a rope about his neck, and threatened 
him with instant death if he did not 
show the way, and a bribe of fifty thou- 
sand francs (£2000) if he would ; but 
nothing could induce him to betray 
his country. The precious time thus 
gained was turned to good acoount by 
v Ckristophe. H e rapidly organised every- 
thing for burning what yet returned 
of the town, which had been in part 
rebuilt since ifce each ten years before ; 
removed all the inhabitants capable of 


bearing arms, and all the stores which 
oould be of service to tho enemy, and 
only waited the signal of disembarka- 
tion to apply the torch in every direc- 
tion. On the 4th, the division of Har- 
dy effected a landing on the one side 
of the capital, and Rochambeau on the 
other, under cover of a brisk cannon- 
ade from the fleet ; on the same night 
the town was Bet on fire, and burned 
with the utmost fury; out of eight 
hundred houses, scarcely Bixty were 
standing on the following morning, and 
the first struggles of African indepen- 
dence were signalised by an act of de- 
votion, of which European patriotism 
has exhibited few examples. The gene- 
rous sacrifice was not made in vain : 
both stores and provisions, which might 
have furnished invaluable supplies to 
the army, were destroyed, and out of 
the ruins of the city arose those pesti- 
lential vapours which afterwards proved 
more fatal to the troops than all the 
forces that Toussaint could assemble 
for their destruction.* 

30. This sinister - commencement, 
however, so ominous of the desperate 
nature of the resistance which they 
might expect, was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the disasters which were ap- 
prehended. European skill and dis- 
cipline soon asserted tlieir wonted su- 
periority over the military efforts of 
the other quarters of the globe ; and 
how could the blacks, but recently 
emancipated from the lash of slavery, 
he expected to withstand, in regular 
combat, the conquerors of Hohenlin- 
den ? General Kerveseau without dif- 

* The parallel conflagrations of Numan- 
tiura, Cape Town, and Moscow, prove, that 
whatever may Imj the deficiency in industry, 
or the habits of persevering exertion, tbs 
negro race Is as capable as the European of 
the sacrifices required by patriotic spirit. 
When we recollect that it was in a compara- 
tively rude state of society that all these 
heroic deeds were done, and that the history 
of civilisation in its later stages has afforded 
no similar examples, we are led to the con- 
clusion. that the progress of refinement, by 
extending the influence of artificial wants, 
and strengthening the bonds by which men 
are bound to their individual possessions, 
gradually weakens the cords of public feel- 
togs, and that a foundation is thus laid, by 
the wisdom of Nature, for the decay of em- 
pires in the Very consequences of their exten- 
sion and greatness. 
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ficulty made himself master of the 
Spanish partpf the island, which had un- 
willingly submitted to the negro gov- 
ernment. Boudet and Latouche, land- 
ed at Pgrt-au-Prince in the harbour, 
in the face of the enemy, and pursued 
them so rapidly into the town, as to 
save it from the conflagration with 
which it was menaced by the savage Dea- 
dlines ; while the whole southern part 
of the island submitted at once to the 
authority of the invaders, and was thus 
saved from impending destruction. The 
important harbour of the mole of St 
Nicholas was occupied without oppo- 
sition ; but Dessalines, who had failed 
in accomplishing that object at Port-au- 
Prince, did not abandon St Marc till 
he had reduced it to ashes. On all 
sides the plains and sea-coast fell into 
the hands of the Europeans, and the 
negro forces were driven back into the 
impracticable and wooded mountain- 
ridges in the central parts of the island. 

31. But this apparent triumph was 
the result chiefly of the profound and 
resolute system of defence adopted by 
the negro government, which consisted 
in destroying the cities on the coast, 
ruining the cultivated plains which 
might afford supplies to the enemy, 
and retiring into the woody fastnesses 
in the interior, called, in the emphatic 
language of the country, “ the Grand 
Chaos,” where the system of bush- 
fighting might render unavailing the 
discipline and experience of the Euro- 
pean soldiers. . There is nothing in the 
temperate zone comparable to the dif- 
ficulty and intricacy of these primeval 
forests, where enormous trees shoot up 
to the height of two hundred feet from 
the ground, and their stems are enve- 
loped in an impenetrable thicket of 
creepers and undhrwood, which flour- 
ish under the heat of a vertical sun. 
No roads, few paths, traverse this sa- 
vage district ; almost the only mode of 
penetrating through it is by following 
the beds of the torrents, which in that 
humid climate frequently furrow the 
sides of the mountains, where a column 
of regular soldiers is exposed to a mur- 
derous fire from the unseen bands sta- 
tioned in the overhanging woods. It 
wasToussaint’s design to maintain him- 
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self in these impenetrable fastnesses, 
sending forth merely light parties to 
harass the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
until the pestilential season of autumn 
arrived, and the heavy rains had gene- 
rated those noxious vapours, which in 
that deadly climate so rapidly prove 
fatal to European constitutions. He 
had only twelve thousand regular troops 
remaining, but they were aided by the 
desultory efforts of the negroes in the 
plains, who were ever ready, like the 
peasants of La Vend^o, to answer his 
summons, though apparently engaged 
only in agricultural pursuits ; and with 
such auxiliaries, and the prospect of 
approaching pestilence, his resources 
were by no means to be despised, even 
by the best-apjointed European army. 
All the blacks *v ere animated with the 
most enthusiastic spirit ; for the inten- 
tions of the invader were no longer 
doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
structions £o Le Clerc had transpired, 
which were to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island. 

32. Penetrated with the difficulty of 
the novel species of warfare on which 
he Was about to enter, Le Cierc tried 
to prevail on the negro chief, by con- 
ciliatory measures and the force of his 
paternal affections, to lay down his 
arms. For this purpose, he sent to 
hi m his two sons, whom he had brought 
with him from Paris, whither they had 
been sent to complete their education, 
along with their crafty preceptor, M. 
Ooianon, and a letter from the First 
Consul, in Which he acknowledged his 
great services to Fratffce, and offered 
him the command of the colony, if he 
would submit Jbo the laws of the Re- 
public. With no small difficulty the 
children made their way to the habita- 
tion of their father at Ennery, thirty 
leagues from Cape Town, in the moun- 
tains, The mother wept for joy on be- 
holding her long-lost offspring; and 
the chief himself who was absent on 
their arrival, fell on their necks on his 
return, and for a moment was shaken 
in his resolution to maintain the inde- 
pendence of his country by th*e might 
of parental affection. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered the wonted firmness of 
his character. In vain his sons em- 
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braced his knees; and implored him to his dwelling. All his officers followed 
accede to the proposal of the First his example,* and the retreat of the 
Consul ; in vain his wife and family blacks towards the mountains in the 
added their tears. He left it to their south was preceded by the massacre of 
own choice whether they would remain twelve hundred whites, and $ouds of 
with him or return to France. One smoke, which announced the destruc- 
declared he would live and, die with tion of all the plantations in that part 
his father, a freeman ; the other bro- of the island. 

ther was agitated and uncertain. Tous- 34. Nothing daunted by these cala- 
saint saw through the artifice of his mities, Dessalines had no sooner reached 
enemies, and clearly perceived that a place of security in the hills than he 
his submission would be the signal for meditated an expedition against Port- 
the re-establishment of slavery through- au-Prince, from which the French 
out the colony. In the generous con' troops had been in a great measure 
tention, patriotic duty prevailed over withdrawn ; but it was defeated by the 
parental love. He sent back his sons skill and valour of Latouche-Treville, 
to Le dere, with an evasive letter pro- and he was compelled to fall back to 
posing an armistice. The French gene- the mountains. The beaten remains 
ral granted him four day? to determine, of the blacks now assembled at the 
and again restored theta to their fa- fort of Cr^te-h-Pierrot, an inconsider- 
ther. Toussaint, upon Mihis, retained able stronghold erected by the English 
his sonR, and returned no answer to at the confluence of two streams, in a 
Le Clerc, who forthwith declared him position deemed inaccessible. Here, 
a rebel, and prepared to caipy on the however, they were assaulted by two 
war to the last extremity. brigades of the French army under 

S3. A few days afterwards r the Tou- Debelle ; but such was the vigour of 
Ion squadron arrived, bringing a re- the fire kept up by the blacks with 
inforcement of six thousand men ; and grape and musketry, that the attempt 
the French general, finding himself at to carry it by a eoup-de-main failed, and 
the head of fifteen thousand effective the assailants were repulsed with the 
men, prepared for a concentric attack loss of seven hundred of their bravest 
from all quarters on the wooded fast- troops. Le Clerc, upon this, concen- 
nesses stiU in the hands of the negro trated all his disposable forces for the 
chief. It took place on the 17th, with attack of this important point. The 
the greatest success. Toussaint in- divisions both of Hardy and Rocham- 
trenched himself with two thousand beau were brought up to support that 
five huudred of his best troops, sup- of Debelle, and' an escalade was again 
ported by two thousand armed negroes, tried with the victorious troops of 
in a strong position on the summit of Rochambeau, who were a second time 
a plateau surrounded by precipices, repulsed with severe loss. Le Clerc 
entangled with underwood or over- now despaired of reducing the fort but 
shadowed by gigantic c trees, in the by regular approaches; and heavy 
ravine of Couleuvre, at the entrance of artillery having, with infinite difficulty, 
the hill and woody region. He was there been at length planted against it, the 
attacked and defeated by Rocbambeati, defences were battered in breach, and 
with the loss of seven hundred men. everything disposed for an assault 
His lieutenant, Maurepas, who had Conceiving themselves unable to resist 
gained an important success at Groa the attack of so considerable a body. 
Home, was by this advantage placed the negroes, during the night* fell fu- 
between two fires, and forced to eur- riously upon the blockading forces, cut 
render ; and soon after entered, with their way through, and got clear off, 

' all his followers, into the service of the highly elated at having arrested the 
Republic. Dessalines, defeated by Bou* whole French army above three weeks, 
det in the neighbourhood of St Marc, and inflicted on them a loss of fifteen 
like the governor of Moscow in after hundred men, in the attack of a fort 
days, with his own hands set fire to so inconsiderable, that fifteen pieces of 
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cannon only were found mounted on 
the ram part a 

85. Meanwhile Toussaint was again 
rallying his broken divisions in the 
rear of the besieging force, and had 
spread terror in every direction through 
the conquered territory. His lieu- 
tenant, Christophe, carried his noc- 
turnal incursions as far as Cape Town, 
and kept in constant alarm the feeble 
garrison which was left amidst its 
ruins. The division of Hardy, in con- 
sequence, fell back to their assistance, 
and, reinforced by two thousand five 
hundred fresh troops, which had just 
disembarked frofn the Dutch fleet, its 
brave commander issued forth, and 
took the field against Christophe. But 
the blacks, taught by experience, no- 
where appeared in large bodies, and 
kept up such a murderous guerilla war- 
fare against the invaders, that, without 
making any sensible progress, they 
sustained a very serious diminution. 
The war daily assumed a more Bavage 
character. When the French reached 
Verettes, in the mountains, they found 
the ground strewed with the remains 
of eight hundred whites, many of them 
women and children, who had been 
carried away as captives by the negroes 
in their retreat. A stern feeling of 
vengeance took possession of their 
minds ; all idea of quarter was there- 
after at an end. Christophe at length 
retired to his old and formidable posi- 
tions of Dondon and La Grand Riviere, 
at the entrance of the woody defiles. 
He was there attacked by Hardy, but 
the French were defeated with heavy 
loss. 

36. Both parties were now exhausted 
with this deadly strife. The negroes, 
driven from the rich and cultivated 
part of the island into the sterile and 
intricate woody fastnesses, had no re- 
sources for successfully prolonging the 
contest Their ‘means of subsistence 
must soon be expected to fail in these 
savage thickets ; they had beheld with 
astonishment the agility and courage 
with which the French soldiers pur- 
sued them into their most inaccessible 
retreats, and began to despair of suc- 
cessfully maintaining the contest with 
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an enemy who was continually receiv- 
ing reinforcements from apparently 
interminable squadrons. * On the other 
hand, Le Clerc was not Ispsdaeirous to 
come to an accommodation. Although, 
in a campaign of six weeks, he had, by 
great exertions, surmounted incredible 
difficulties, yet it could not be dis- 
sembled that these advantages had 
been gained by enormous sacrifices. The 
reinforcements received from Franco 
were far from compensating the losses 
which had been sustained ; the soldiers, 
worn out with fatigue, and disgusted 
with an inglorious warfare, passionately 
longed for repose; their republican 
principles revolted at shedding their 
blood so profusely for the re-es'tablish- 
ment of slavery ; the military chest 
was exhausted! and the unhealthy sea- 
son fast approilching, which would mow 
down the troops yet faster than the 
deadly aim of the negroes. These 
feelings at length led to an accommo- 
dation. The French general secretly 
entered into a separate negotiation 
with the leaders of the enemy ; Chris- 
tophe and Dessalines followed the ex- 
am jfie of Maurepas, and went over with 
their forces to the French service, 
where they received their former rank 
and appointments ; and the heroic 
Toussaint was left, with a few thou- 
sand devoted followers, to make head 
against not only the European in- 
vaders, but the faithless Africans who 
had ranged themselves on their side. 
Borne down by necessity, the negro 
chief was at length forced to subnfat; 
but, in doing so, he Maintained the 
dignity of his character, and, instead 
of accepting tlje rank and emoluments 
which had seduced the fidelity of his 
followers, returned to his mountain 
farm of Ennery, and resumed* like Cin- 
cinnatus, the occupations of rural life. 

87. This pacification was complete; 
and everything promised a successful 
issue to this hazardous expedition. 
The negro chiefs rivalled each other in 
deeds testifying the reality of their 
submission. Christophe, Dessalines,* 
Maurepas, zealously performed all the 
duties imposed upon thtjm by tfye 
French general Thirty thousand 
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kets were surrendered in the depart- 
ment of the north alone, and stored 
up in the magazines of Cape Town. 
The French even found themselves 
compelled to restrain the ferocious 
zeal of their new allies, who put to 
death, without mercy, all the negroes 
who evaded the general disarming. 
Everywhere the blacks returned to 
their usual occupations. The work- 
shops, the fields, were filled with la- 
bourers; foreign ships began to fre- 
quent the harbours, and commerce to 
give an air of returning prosperity to 
the scene of desolation. The regula- 
tions ehalked out by Toussaint were 
for the most part adopted ; the officers 
he had selected confirmed in their 
respective commands ; and the founda- 
tions of a judicious Bysuem of colonial 
administration laid, b> an assembly 
convoked at Cape Town.* As the 
public treasury was exhausted, General 
Le Clero pledged his privatg credit for 
these beneficent undertakings : a gen- 
erous confidence, which was returned 
by the French government 1 by a base 
disavowal, which involved his family 
in total ruin. « 

88. The secret instructions of the 
First Consul directed the commander- 
ifi-cliief to engage all the negro chiefs 
to accept situations in the French ser- 
vice, and to send them over to receive 
employment, according to their rank, 
in the French Continental armies, it 
was not very likely that the soldiers of 
Marengo and HohepUnden would have 
submitted to be commanded by negro 
officers, or thsflHhe place of Rochain- 

* The regulations of Topssaint had con- 
verted personal into rural sorvitude. The 
negroes were compelled to work in common 
by their overseers and officers, and received 
in return a fourth of the produce, Which 
fourth was divided among them, according 
to the skill and strength of each individual 
The inspectors exercised a ' summary juris- 
diction over the labourers. All delinquencies 
were brought before them by the proprietors, 
and they forthwith investigated and punished 
tho offence with rigid severity. Free labour 
was uuknown, and continues so, generally 
v. speaking, to tliia day. It Was the reality of 
slavery without its name. These regulations 
were so Judicious, among a people invincibly 
averse to voluntary exertion, that they were 
immediately adopted by the French general. 
—Dumas, vtti. 203. 209. 
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beau, Hardy, and Richepanse could 
have been supplied by the sable gene- 
rals of division from Toussaint’ s army. 
Napoleon’s real design was to deprive 
the blacks of their efficient leaders, and 
so pave the way for the re-establish- 
ment of slavery and the ancient pro- 
prietors. This was soon made mani- 
fest by what occurred at Guadaloupe. 
The proclamation of the First Consul 
had announced to the blacks the same 
treatment in St Domingo and Guada- 
loupe; and the re-establishment of ser- 
vitude in the latter island revealed to 
the African race the fate which awaited 
them under the French government 

39. During the two months which 
followed the pacification, Toussaint 
lived in profound retirement in his 
country residence at Ennery. Mean- 
while, however, the yellow fever broke 
out at Cape Town, and the hospitals 
were speedily crowded with French 
soldiers, several hundreds of whom died 
every day. The sight of this catastro- 
phe excited the hopes of the negroes, 
and some insurrectionary movements 
manifested themselves among them in 
the mountains, not far from Tous- 
Baint’s dwelling. Le Clerc immediately 
called upon Toussaint to disperse these 
assemblages, and he formed a detach- 
ment for that purpose; but the French, 
being suspicious of its destination, sur- 
rounded and disarmed it; and soon 
after, tire general-in-chief, conceiving 
apprehensions of the fidelity of the 
negro lender, had him arrested and 
brought to Cape Town. The grounds 
on which this perfidious act was justi- 
fied were so flimsy as to be incapable 
of deceiving any one; but it can hardly 
be made a subject of reproach against 
Le Clerc, for his instructions were po- 
sitive, in one way of* another to trans- 
port to France all the leaders of the 
blacks. Its infamy rests on the gov- 
ernment of Napoleon, on whom the 
subsequent fate of this great man has 
affixed a lasting stain, which the con- 
sequent destruction of the expedition 
has inadequately expiated. 

40. The ground Set forth by the 
French government Was, that in one 
of his letters which they intercepted, 
addressed to one of his old sides-de- 
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camp, ho had congratulated him “ that 
at length Providence had come to their 
succour/* La Providence was the name 
of the great hospital at Cape Town; 
and from this ambiguous expression, 
the Frenfch authorities concluded that 
he viewed with satisfaction the pro- 
gress of the malady which was consum- 
ing them — a supposition probably not 
far from the truth, but which could 
never justify the arrest of the sable 
hero, while living quietly on his estate 
on the faith of a treaty solemnly con- 
cluded with the French government. 
The mode of Toussaint’s arrest added 
to the atrocity of the deed. Instead of 
sending a detachment to Ennery to 
seize him, he was called to Gonaives 
by Genera} Brunek, on the pretence 
that his advice was desired on the 
means of recovering the blacks who 
had escaped from the cultivation of 
the ground, and on the best situations 
for stations for the troops. The un- 
suspecting African fell into the snare, 
trusted to French honour, and was be- 
trayed. His last words, when surround- 
ed and seized, were, — “ In destroying 
me, they have only cut down the tree 
of liberty of the blacks : but the roots 
remain ; they will shoot forth afresh, 
for they Sore profound and numerous/’ 
He was forthwith sent to France, and 
confined in the castle of Joux, in the 
Jura, where he died soon after, whether 
by natural or violent means is unknown. 
This castle is situated on a rocky emi- 
nence, in a defile of those romantic 
mountains on the road from Besanjon 
to Lausanne. Among the numerous 
spots made memorable by these wars, 
not the least interesting is the scene of 
the imprisonment and death of, the 
greatest, after Hannibal, of African 
heroes ; and it were well for the me- 
mory of Napoleon, if it could bo cleared 
of the obloquy arising from the sud- 
den death, about the same time, of so 
many eminent men in the state prisons 
of France. 

41. While these events were in pro- 
gress in St Domingo, changes which ul- 
timately were productive of the most 
important consequences took place in 
Guadaloupe. That island had revolted, 
and fallen under the dominion of the 


blacks bya process extremelyanalogous 
to, though less bloody than that which 
had ensued in its larger neighbour. The 
mulattoes, under a renowned leader 
named Pelage, had risen in insurrec- 
tion in October 1801, againsl the Eu- 
ropean governor, and speedily made 
themselves masters of the island; but 
hardly had they got possession* of the 
reins of power, when they found them- 
selves threatened by a formidable con- 
spiracy of the slaves, and narrowly 
escaped being butchered a few days 
after in the seat of their newly-acquired 
power. The island was in a state of an- 
archy, divided between rival factions, 
when Admiral Bouvet arrived with the 
renowned division of RichepanSe, three 
thousandfive hundred strong, whichhad 
mainly Contrilmted to the great victory 
of Hohenliudf f . Pdlage, whose terrors 
were fully awakened by the fervour of the 
insurgent slave population, immediately 
ranged himself under his command, 
and manifested, in the short campaign 
which followed, the most distinguished 
bravery : *but the slaves resisted, and 
Basseterre, the capital, was only taken 
aftej a bloody conflict. Though driven 
to the mountains, the negroes main- 
tained a desperate conflict ; an incon- 
siderable fort in the woods held out 
long, and was only reduced by a regu- 
lar siege. Ignatius, a determined chief, 
was at length destroyed at Petit Bourg, 
after a frightful slaughter; and another 
leader, named Delgrasse, blew himself 
up, with three hundred of his followers, 
rather than surrender to the enemy. 
These bloody catastrophes, however, 
extinguished the revolt in the island; 
but they were'followed by measures of 
unpardonable* and ruinous severity. 
Twelve hundred prisoners weredrowned 
in cold blood by Lacrosse, who took the 
command of the island ; and soon after, 
by a proclamation issued in the name 
of the First Consul, slavery and the 
whole ancient regime was formally re- 
established. A few days afterwards* 
Richepans© was cut off by the yellow 
fever— -a lamentable fate for, so distin- 
guished a European officer, to ’perish* 
by an inglorious death in the midst of 
colonial atrocity. 

42. The intelligence pf these alarm 
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mg events produced the utmost agita- 
tion in St Domingo. The re-establish- 
ment of slavery in Guadaloupe, to which 
liberty had been promised equally as 
to St Domingo in the proclamation of 
the First Consul** naturally excited the 
utmost apprehensions in the blacks as 
to the fate which was reserved for 
themselves, in the event of the French 
authority being firmly re-established in 
the larger island. A new insurrection 
soon broke out, which speedily spread 
over the whole colony, although Chris- 
tophe, Maurepas, and Dessalines, vied 
with each other in acts of severity 
against the insurgents. Dessalines even 
went so far as to arrest Charles Belais, 
Toussaint’s nephew, who was conduct- 
ed to the Cape, aud sentenced to death 
by a military commissi c*i composed of 
mulatto officers. But t|e enthusiasm 
soon became universal, as the mask of 
profound dissimulation which they had 
so long worn was laid aside by the ne- 
gro chiefs. On the night of the 14th 
October, Clervaux, Christophe, and 
Paul Louverture, joined the insurgents 
in the north, and their example was 
shortly afterwards followed by Des- 
salines with all the forces in the west. , 
The situation of the French army was 
now critical in the extreme. By the 
losses of the campaign their troops had 
been reduced to thirteen thousand men, 
and of these five thousand were in the 
hospitals ; so that there remained only 
eight thousand capable of bearing arms 
— a force totally inadequate to main- 
tain the whole country against an ex- 
asperated blacA* population of several 
hundred thousand souls. Le Clerc 
therefore directed a concentration of 
all the disposable troops*at Cape Town 
and Port-au-Prince ; but in doing this 
they were severely pressed by the in- 
surgents, who increased immensely 
when the retreat of the French had be- 
come manifest. In the midst of this 
hazardous operation Le Clerc himself 
was seized With the yellow fever, which 
had already, proved fatal to Hardy, 
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Debelle, and his best officers. The 
violence of the malady, %pd the anx- 
iety consequent on so responsible a 
situation, triumphed over the natural 
strength of his constitution^ and he 
died on the 2d of November, leaving 
the remains of the army in the deepest 
state of dejection. 

43. Rochambeau succeeded to the 
command; but, though by no means 
destitute of military talents, he hasten- 
ed the approaching annihilation of the 
French authority in the island, by the 
violence and injustice of his civil ad- 
ministration. Instead of cultivating 
the affections of the mulatto popula- 
tion, who had rendered such important 
services to hiB predecessor, he for ever 
alienated the affections of that numer- 
ous body, by the arrest and execution 
of Bardet,' one of the half-caste chiefs 
who had rendered the most efficient 
aid to the French. Such was the ex- 
asperation occasioned by this atrocious 
proceeding, that it instantly threw the 
mulattoes into thearms of the negroes, 
and the flames of insurrection shortly 
spread through the southern and east- 
ern parts of the island, where that 
mixed race chiefly prevailed. Encou- 
raged by these successes, Christophe 
and Dessalines made a nocturnal attack 
on Cape Town in the middle of Febru- 
ary; they surprised Fort Belair, and 
put the garrison to the sword; and 
their assault on the body of the place 
was only defeated by an uncommon ex- 
ertion of vigour and courage on the 
part of the French general. Exasper- 
ated at these disasters, Rochambeau 
renewed his severities against the mu- 
latto race ; two of their chiefs, Prosper 
and Brachas, were seized and drowned; 
and this so enraged their country- 
men, that they all lt‘ft the colours of 
France,, to which they had hitherto 
rendered essential service, and joined 
the negro standards. Informed of this 
defection, Rochambeau embarked in 
person for Port-au-Prince, with twelve 
hundred fresh troops recently arrived 
from France; but no sooner had he 
advanced into the open country round 
that town* then his troops fell into an 
ambuscade, were driven back with 
great loss into its walk. 
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44. Mattes were in this disastrous 
state when the finishing blow was put 
to the affaire of the colony by the rup- 
ture of Hie piece of Amiens, and re- 
newal oi hostilities between France : 
and Great Britain. The insurgents, 
then supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion by the English cruisers, speedily 
became irresistible. All the fortified 
posts in the south and west fell into 
their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au- 
Prince, capitulated to Dessalines, and 
was fortunate enough to reach the 
Havanna with the greater part of his 
troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in 

^aj>6 Town by the blacks on the land 
TOde, and the English at sea, was ob- 
liged, after a gallant resistance, to sur- 
render at discretion, and wus conducted 
to Jamaica ; while the Viscount de 
Noailles, who last maintained the 
French standard on the island, escaped 
under false colours, dexterously eluded 
the vigilance of the English cruisers, 
and surprised one of their corvettes. 
He was wrecked, however, on the coast 
of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that 
no part of that ill-fated armament 
should escape destruction. 

45. Thus terminated this melancholy 
expedition, in which one of the finest 
armies that France ever sent forth per- 
ished, the victims of fatigue, disease, 
and the perfidy of its government. 
Tho loss sustained was immense. Out 
of thirty-five thousand land troops em- 
barked, scarcely seven thousand ever 
regained the shores of France. The 
history of Europe can hardly afford a 
parallel instance of so complete a de- 
struction of so vast an armament. 
Nevertheless the First Consul is not 
chargeable with any want of skill or 
foresight in the cdhduct of the expedi- 
tion, or any Maohiavelian design to get 
quit of the soldiers of a rival chief in 
its original conception, though the 
choice of the troops employed in the 
expedition betrays that object when 
the design was once formed. The ob- 
ject of regaining possession of so great 
a colony was well worth the incurring 
even of considerable risk ; the forces 
employed were apparently adequate to 
the end'; the period of the year selected 
was the best adapted for the ' conduct 


of warlike operations. In ability of 
design and wisdom of execution, Napo- 
leon never was deficient It was the 
insensibility to any moral government 
of mankind, springing out of the irre- 
ligious habits of a revolution, that oc- 
casioned all his misfortunes. St Do- 
mingo, in fact, was conquered tvhen it 
was lost by his deceit and perfidy ; by 
the iniquitous seizure of Toussaint 
when relying on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, and the re- establishment of 
slavery in Guadaloupe in violation of 
the promises of the French govern- 
ment, contained in a proclamation 
signed by the First Consul. Napoleon 
admitted subsequently that lie was 
wrong jn his conduct to St Domingo. 

I “ I have to re Jroach myself,” said he, 
“for that expedition in the time of 
the consulate. It was a great fault to 
try to Bubject it by force. I should 
have beei^ contented with the interme- 
diate government of Toussaint. Peace 
was not then sufficiently established 
with England ; the territorial wealth 
to which I looked in trying to subject 
it, would have only enriched our ene- 
mies. It was undertaken against my 
opinion, in conformity to the wishes 
of the council of Btate, who were carried 
away by the cries of the colonists.” 

46. Since the expulsion of the French 
from the island, St Domingo has been 
nominally independent; but slavery 
has been for indeed from being abol- 
ished, and the condition of the people 
has been anything but ameliorated by 
the change. N ominaliytree, the blacks 
have remained really enslaved. Com- 
pelled to laboiyr, by the terrors of mi- 
litary discipline, for a small part of the 
produce of the soil, they have retained 
the severity without the advantages of 
servitude. The industrious habits, the 
flourishing aspect of the island, have 
disappeared; the BUrplus wealth, the 
agricultural opulence of the fields, have 
ceased; from being the greatest ab- 
orting island in the West Indies, it 
as ceased to raise any sugar ; and the ^ 
inhabitants, reduced to half their for* 
mer amounts and bitterly gelled. ,b$ 
their republican task-masters, have re* 
lapsed into the indolence and l&ao- 
tivity of savage life. The revolution 
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of St Domingo has demonstrated that 
the negroes can occasionally exert all 
the vigour and heroism which distin- 
guish the European character; but 
there is as yet no reason to suppose 
that they are capable of the continued 
efforts, the sustained and persevering 
toil, requisite* to erect the fabric of 
civilised freedom. An observation of 
Gibbon seems decisive on this subject. 
“ The inaction of the negroes does not 
seem to be thje effect either of their 
virtue or of their pusillanimity. They 
indulge, like the rest of mankind, their 
passions and appetites, and the adja- 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts 
of hostility. But their rude ignorance 
has never invented any effectual Wea- 
pons of defence or destruction; they 
appear incapable of fonning any ex- 
tensive plans of government or con- 
quest ; and the obvious inferiority of 
their mental faculties has-been dis- 
covered and abused by the nations of 
the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, but they embark in 
chains, never to return to their native 
Country ; and this constant emigration, 
which, in. the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished armies to over- 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of Eu- 
rope and the weakness of Africa.” 

47. If the negroes are not inferior, 
either in vigour, courage, or intelli- 
gence, to the Europeans, how has it 
happened that, for four thousand years, 
they have remained in the savage state t 
What has prevented mighty empires 
arising on the banks of the Niger, the 
Quoifa, or the Congo* in the same 
way as on those of the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, and the Nile ? Why have they 
not made slaves of the Europeans, in- 
stead of the Europeans of them ? Heat 
of climate, intricacy of forests, extent 
of desert* will not solve the difficulty; 
for they exist to as great an extent 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, and on 
the banks of the Nile, where the high* 
K eet triumphs of civilisation have been 
achieved, as in Central Africa, which 
has always remained in a savage state. 
It is in vain to say the Europeans have 
retained the Africans in that degraded 
condition, by their violence and in jus* 
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tice, and 1 the slave trade, * How has it 
happened that the inhabitants of that 
vast and fruitful region have not risen 
to the government of the gV>be, and 
inflicted on the savages of Europe the 
evils now set forth as the cause of 
their depression ? Did not all nations 
start alike in the career of infant im- 
provement? and was not Egypt, the 
cradle of civilisation, nearer to Central 
Africa than the shores of Britain ? In 
the earliest representations of nations 
in existence, the paintings on the walls 
of the tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
the distinct races of the Asiatics, the 
Jews, the Hottentots, and the Eurag 
peans, are clearly marked; but tnw 
blue -eyed and white-haired sons of 
Japhet are represented in cow-skins, 
with the hail’ turned outwards, in the 
pristine state of pastoral life, while the 
Hottentots are already clothed in the 
garb of civilised existence. What since 
has given so mighty on impulse to Eu- 
ropean civilisation, and retained in a 
stationary or declining state the imme- 
diate neighbours of Egyptian and Car- 
thaginian greatness ? It is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, but 
that, in the qualities requisite to create 
and perpetuate civilisation, the African 
is decidedly inferior to the European 
race; and if any doubt could exist on 
this subject, it would be removed by 
the subsequent history and present 
state of the Haytian republic, and the 
lamentable failure of the emancipation 
of the negroes in the British colonies/ 

48. But it was not only in the west- 
ern hemisphere that the vast designs 

* The following table contains the compa- 
rative wealth, produce^ and trade of fit Do- 
mingo, before 1789, ana iu 1832, after forty 
years of nominal freedom. 

1789. 1882. 

Population, . , 600,000 280,000 

Sugar export* 

ed, . . . 672,000.0001b. None. 

Coffee, '* . 86, 789’ 000 lb. 82,000,000 lb. 

Ships employed 

intrude, . , 1680 1 

Sailors, - . , 27*000 * 167 

Exports tp ■ . 

France, . £6,720,000 None. 

Imports from 

ditto* „ . * .9*800,000 None, 

— M ‘Kwziz't&Jkmingo, 1321 ; and Dun* s, 
vi IL U2. 
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of the Firsf Consul were manifested, decreed the suppression of the illegal 
Europe also was the theatre of his acts of the presentgoverameirt'. Foiih- 
ambition ; and the preliminaries of with a coup t d’&tat was put in force. 
Amiens were hardly signed, when his The Directory, by a violent act, dis- 
conduct* gave unequivocal proof that solved the Chambers; their doors were 
he was resolved to be fettered by no > closed by French bayonets, the guards 
treaties, and that, to those who did absolved from their oaths, and all the 
not choose to submit to his authority, persons in the employment of the gov- 
no alternative remained but the sword, ernment dismissed. Shortly after, the 
By the eleventh article of the treaty of new constitution was published by the 
Luncvillo, it had been provided, that Directory, alike withoutthe knowledge 
“ the contracting parties shall rnutu- or concurrence of the people. It was, 
ally guarantee the ind ependence of the however, a nearer approximation to the 
Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Li- habits and wishes of the respectable 
gurian republics, and the right to the classes than the democratic institutions 
^people who inhabit them to adopt what- which had preceded it: a legislative 
*ever form of government they think body, composed of five-and-thirty mem- 
fit.” The Allies, of course, understood bers, in a slight degree recalled the re* 
by this clause real independence — in collection of jthe old StateB-general. 
other words, a liberation of these re- The division provinces was the same 
publics from the influence of France, as that of the United Provinces ; but 
But it soon appeared that Napoleon tho council of state, of twelve mem- 
affixed a very different meaning to it, bers, with a president changing eveiy 
and that what he intended was the three months, was possessed of much 
establishment of constitutions in them more absolute power than ever be- 
all, affiliated with the great parent Re- longed te> the Stadtholder, while the 
public, which should absolutely sub- frequent change of the president pi-e- 
ject them to his power. vested any one from acquiring such a 

49. Holland was the first of the affi- preponderance as might render him 
liated republics which underwent the formidable to the authority of the First 
change consequent on the establish- Consul. The form of submitting the 
ment of the consular power in France, constitution to the people was gone 
For this purpose the French anibas- through. Out of 416,419 citizenshaving 
Bador, Schimmelpennick, repaired to a right to vote, 52,219 rejected it. The 
the Hague to prepare a revolution immense majority who declined to vote 
which should assimilate the govern* was assumed to be favourable to the 
ment of the Batavian to that of the change, and the new government was 
French Republic. So devoted was the solemnly proclaimed. The conduct of 
Directory at that capital to Napoleon's the Dutch on this occasion affords a 
will, that they voluntarily became the striking proof of the impossibility of 
instruments of their own destruction, eradicating, by external violence, the 
On the 1 7th September the French am- institutions which have grown with the 
bassador sent the constitution, ready growth and strengthened with the 
made, to the legislative body, with the sirength of a free people. In vain they 
intimation that they had nothing to were subdued by the armies of France, 
do but affix to it the Beal of their ap- and democratic institutions forced 
probation, as it had already received upon them, with the loud applause of 
the sanction of the people. In fact, on the indigent rabble in power. The 
the same day it was published to the great mass of the inhabitants, and (fi- 
liation, before the opinion of the legis- most the whole proprietors, withdrew 
lature on it was known, the Directory altogether from public situations, and 
took for granted that it would be ap- took no share whatever in' the changfetf* 
proved. The Dutch legislature, how- which were imposed upon their ©oun- 
ever, were not prepared for thisdegra- try. In the seclusion of private life, 
dation ; and the last act of their exist- they retained the habits, the affections, 
ence did honour to their memory; they and the religious observances of their 
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forefathers ; their children were nursed most illustrious characters^ both coun- 
in these patriotic feelings, untainted by tries who were assembled, gave that city 
the revolutionary passions which agi* the air of the capital of southern Europe; 
tated the surrounding states; and when the splendour of the processions with 
the power of Napoleon was overthrown, which the proceedings wer<5 opened 
the ancient government was re-estab- excited the utmost enthusiasm among 
lished with as much facility and os the inhabitants. On the 11th January 
universal satisfaction as the English the First Consul made Iub triumphal 
constitution on the restoration of entry into the city, escorted by a bril- 
Charles II. liant troop of one hundred and fifty 

50. Having thus established a gov- young men of the first consideration, 
eminent in Holland entirely subser- and was everywhere received with the 
vient to his will, and in harmony with most enthusiastic acclamations. Fdtes, 
the recent institutions in Franoe, the spectacles, and theatrical representa- 
next care of the First Consul was to tions succeeded each other without in- 
remodel the Cisalpine republic in such terruption, and universal transports at- 
a way as to render it, too, analogous to tended the opening of a council fraughf 
the parent state, and equally submis- with the fate of the Italian peninsula, 
sive to his authority. For this pur- The few deputies attached to repub- 
pose, early in Noveml^r 1801, the lican principles soon perceived that 
French authorities began to prepare their visions of democracy were van- 
the inhabitants of the infant republic ishing into air ; but, unable to stem 
for the speedy fixing of their destinies, the torrent, they were constrained to 
and the’ formation of a new constitution devour their vexation in secret, and 
better adapted to their more matured join in the external acts of homage to 
state of existence; and, on tho 14th of the First Consul. But, amidst the 
the same month, a proclamation of the fumes of incense and the voice of adu- 
Extraordinary Commission of govep- lation, Napoleon never for one instant 
ment announced the formation of an lost sight of the important object of 
Assembly of four hundrecLand fifty de- establishing his authority in Italy ; and 
putieB at Lyons in the end of December, the report of the committee to whom 
to deliberate on the approaching con- the formation of a constitution had 
stitution. The place assigned for their been referred, soon unfolded the extent 
meeting sufficiently indicated the in- of his views. They reported, that rea- 
fluence intended to be exercised over sons of policy and state necessity for- 
their deliberations ; aud it was openly bade the evaou&tion of the Cisalpine 
avowed in the proclamation, whioh “ in- territory by the French trpops ; that 
vited , the First Consul to suspend the the infant republic “ had need of a sup- 
immenae labour of his* magistracy, to port which should cause it to be re- 
share with the members of the As- spected by the powers who hate not 
sembly the important duties which yet recognised its existence; that it 
awaited them.” To render the mem- absolutely required a man who, by the 
hers more docile to him, and prepare ascendant of his name and power, might 
the scenes in the drama which was to give it the rank and consideration which 
be performed before the audience of it could not otherwise attain; and there- 
Europe, two of the ablest statesmen in fore that General Buonaparte should be 
France, M. Talleyrand and M. Chaptal, invited to honour the Cisalpine repub- 
preceded the First Consul at LyonB, lie, by continuing to govern it, and by 
and arranged everything before his ar- blending with the direction of the gov- 
rival in a way perfectly conformable to emment in Franoe the charge of its af- 
kis will, fairs, as long as he might deem this 

s 51. The convocation was opened on necessary far uniting all the parts of 
the 81st December, at Lyons, with ex- its territory under the same political 
traordinary pomp. The unwonted cob* institutions, and causing it to be re- 
course of strangers, both from France cognised by all the powers of Europe.” 
and Italy ; the immense number of the ] Napoleon accepted without hesitation 
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the duty thus imposed upon him. He 
replied — “ The choice which I have 
hitherto made of persons to fill your 
principal offices has been independent 
of every Reeling of party or local inte- 
rests ; but as to the office of president 
of the republic, I can discover no one 
among you who has sufficient claims 
on the public gratitude, or is suffi- 
ciently emancipated from party feel- 
ings, to deserve that trust. I yield, 
therefore, to your wishes, and I shall 
continue to take, as long as circum- 
stances shalLrequire it, the lead in your 
affairs.” Loud applauses followed every 
part of this well-conceived pageant; and 
at the conclusion of the address, the 
whole assembly rose and demanded 
that tho name of “ Cisalpine” should 
be ohanged into that of ** Italian" re- 
public, an important alteration, which 
revealed the secret designs, already 
formed by the ruler of France, of con- 
verting the whole peninsula into one 
state in close alliance with the great 
nation. 

£2. The new constitution of the 
Italian republic, “ prepared in the cabi- 
net of the First Consul, and to which 
the representatives of that state were 
not permitted to offer any opposition,’’ 
was founded upon different principles 
from any yet promulgated in Europe. 
Three electoral colleges were formed ; 
one composed of proprietors, one of 
persons of the learned professions, one 
of .the commercial interests, whose 
numbers were invariably to remain the 
same. The legislative body consisted 
of seventy-five persons, elected by these 
colleges ; while the vice-president, se- 
cretary of state, and all the members of 
the executive, were appointed by the 
First Consul. TJhis constitution, so 
different from the democratic institu- 
tions which had preceded it, in some 
respects merits the eulogium of the 
Italian historian, as being “ the best 
which Napoleon had ever conceived 
and unquestionably, in the restriction 
of the elective franchise to the most 
respectable members of these different 
classes, an important step was made, 
towards that establishment of political 
power on the basis of property and in- 
telligence, which is the only foundar 


tion on which that admirable part of a 
limited government can be securely 
rested. Mebsi, a great proprietor in 
Lombardy, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the republic, with every demon- 
stration of regard from the First Con- 
sul — a judiciouB choice, well deserved 
by the character and patriotism, of that 
illustrious nobleman; tfnd in that ap- 
pointment, not less than the general 
character of the constitution, the demo- 
cratic party perceived a deathblow 
given to all the hopes they hod formed. 

53. The success of this measure for 

the thorough subjection of the Italian 
republic to his will, led shortly after 
to another still more audacious, and 
which, at any other period, would have 
instantly lighted in Europe the flames 
of a general vpr. On the 11th Sep- 
tember, Piedmont was, by a formal de- 
cree, annexed to the French republic, 
the Firat Consul alleging that the ab- 
sence <?£ any stipulation in its favour, 
in the treaties of LunOville and Amiens, 
was equivalent to a permission for him 
to absorb it in the growing dominion 
of franco. The principle was thus 
openly acted upon, that the Republic 
was at liberty to incorporate with its 
dominions any lesser state, rwhose in- 
tegrity was not expressly guaranteed 
by the greater powers. By -this bold 
measure, all the north of Italy, from 
the summit of the Maritime Alps to 
the shores of the Mincio, was directly 
subjected to French influence ; and Aus- 
tria beheld at Milan a second French 
capital, almost Within sight of the fron- 
tier of its Italian possessions. Thus 
Sardinia* which was the first of the 
European states that had submitted to 
the power of Napoleon, which, after a 
fortnight's struggle, opened its gates to 
the youthful conqueror, and had since, 
through every change of fortune, re- 
mained faithful to his cause, was re- 
warded for its early submission and long: 
fidelity by being the first to be destroy- 
ed ; and the keys of Italy were placed, 
without Opposition, in the hands of 
the French Republic. •• 

54. Formidable as these acquisitions 
to France were, they were rendered 
doubly so from the measures taken at 
the same time by the enterprising spirit 
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and vast conceptions of the First Con- 
sul to secure these important Trans- 
alpine acquisitions to his dominions. 
Louis XIV. had said; after the Family 
Compact was concluded, “There are 
no longer any Pyrenees;” but with 
greater reason Napoleon might say, 
after the roads over the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis Were formed, “ There are 
no longer any Alps.” The Valais, an 
integral part of Switzerland, of great 
importance in a military point of view, 
as commanding the direct rout from 
France to Italy, both by the Great St 
Bernard and the Simplon, was erected 
into a separate republic, entirely under 
French influence, under the denomi- 
nation of the “ Republic of the Valais." 
The object of detaching this incon- 
siderable state from th$ Helvetic con- 
federacy was soon apparent. Frenoh 
engineers began to work on the north- 
ern side of the Simplon; Italian, to 
surmount the difficulties oft the long 
ravine on the south ; and soon that 
magnificent road was formad which 
leads from the rugged banks of the 
Rhone to the smiling shores of the fyago 
Maggiore, and has revealed to the eyes 
of an admiring world the stupendous 
grandeur of the defile of Gondo, Simi- 
lar works were undertaken at the same 
time up the valley of the iBfere and over 
Mont Cenis, as well as from the Rhone 
over Mont Genevre to Turin. The 
Alps, traversed by three splendid roads, 
ceased to present any obstacle to an 
invading army; and works, greater 
than the Roma* emperors achieved in 
three centuries of their dominion in 
Italy, were completed by Napoleon in 
the three first years of hi* consular gov- 
ernment. 

55. The command of Savoy, Pied- 
mont, the Pays de Vaud, and the Valais, 
gave France a ready entrance through 
these new roads into Italy; but, not 
content with this, the First Consul ra- 
pidly extended his dominions through 
the centro of the peninsula. A new 
constitution was given to the Ligurian 
^republic, which brought Genoa more 
immediately under French influence. 
The secret treaty of 12th March 1801, 
with Spain, by which Parma and Pla- 
centia were ceded to the Italian repub- 


lic, was made public, and the French 
troops took possession of these states, 
as well as of the island of Elba, on the 
shores of Tuscany ; while the King of 
Etruria, at Florence, a creatiire of his 
creation, preserved entire the ascen- 
dancy of the First Consul in the centre 
of Italy. Thus not only was the au- 
thority of Napoleon obeyed, but almost 
his dominion extended from the North 
Sea to the Roman States ; while the 
Pope and the King of Naples, trembling 
for their remaining possessions, had 
no alternative but entire submission to 
the irresistible power in the north of , 
the peninsula. These rapid and un- 
paralleled encroachments would, not- 
withstanding the bad success of their 
former efforts, have led to a fresh coa- 
lition of the Continental powers against 
France, if they had not been intent at 
that moment upon the important sub- 
ject of indemnities to be provided for 
the German princes, and divided by 
the fatal apple of discord which French 
diplomacy had thus contrived to throw 
between the rival powers of Prussia 
and Austria. 

56. When the conquests of France 
were extended to the Rhine, and all 
the territories on the left bank were 
annexed to the Republic, not only was 
a host of small German princes dispos- 
sessed of their estates, but several of 
the greater powers lost valuable appen- 
dages of their dominions, situated on 
that side of the river. To soften the 
effects of this deprivation, it was pro- 
vided by the treaty of Lundville, that 
indemnities should be obtained by the 
sovereigns who had suffered on the occa- 
sion, and that for this purpose a con- 
gress should be opened in some conveni- 
ent part of the German empire. But how 
were the sufferers to be indemnified, 
when the whole territories on the right 
bank were already appropriated by lay or 
ecclesiastical princes ; and no one could 
receive an indemnity without some 
party being spoliated to give him ad- 
mission I To solve the difficulty, it 
was agreed by the greater powers to 
icculartie, as it was called, a large pro- 
portion of the ecclesiastical sovereign- 
ties of the empire : in other words, to 
j confiscate a considerable part of the 
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church property, and out of the spoils net, accordingly, received the warmest 
thus acquired provide equivalents for assurances of support from the First 
the conquests gained by the French Consul in the approaching negotia- 
Republic. Thus tho dangerous prece- tions ; the idea of a triple alliance be- 
dent was established, of indemnifying tween the cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and 
the stronger power at the expense of St Petersburg, was even talked of and 
the weaker — a species of iniquity of seriously entertained at all these capi- 
whieh France and Austria had set the tala ; insomuch that the French envoy 
first example, in their atrocious con- at St Petersburg, General H^douville, 
vention for the partition Ibf the Yene- and the Prussian at Paris, the Marquis 
tian territories, and which, by showing Lucchesini, received orders from their 
the German princes that they could respective courts to make every exer- 
place no reliance on the support of the tion to bring about this object, 
great powers in a moment of danger, 58. At length, on the 23d May 1802, 
gave an irremediable wound to the a treaty was concluded at Paris be- 
oonstitution of the empire. tween France and Prussia, without 

57. As it was early foreseen that the the privity of the Russian' ambassa- 
■ partition of these indemnities would dor, which settled the amount of the 
form a most important subject of dis- Prussian indemnity adfi of that of the 
cussion, and that, by dexterous nego- Prince of Orange ; and such was the 
tiation on that subject, more might address of the First Consul and his 
be gained than by a successful cam- ambassador at St Petersburg, that the 
paign, the great powers soon began to concurrence of the Emperor Alexander 
strengthen themselves by secret alii- to its provisions was obtained without 
ances. Preparatory to the approaching difficulty, notwithstanding the alight 
contention, and before entering that thus offered to his influence. By this 
great field of diplomacy, France and convention it was stipulated that Pros- 
Russia inserted, with this view, in the si% should obtain the bishoprics of 
secret treaty of 8th October 1801, al- PaderbornandHildesheim,VEschefeld, 
ready mentioned, between the two the town and territory of Erfurfch, the 
powers, a stipulation, by which it was city of Munster, with the greater part 
provided that the two cabinets “ Bhould of its territory, and other cities and 
pursue a perfect concert, to lead the abbacies, to the amount of more than 
parties interested to the adoption of four times what she had lost on the 
their plans in the partition of the in- left bank of the Rhine. In return for 
demnities, which have for an invariable these large acquisitions at the expense 
object the maintenance of a just equi- of neutral states, Prussia M guaranteed 
librium between the houses of Prussia to the French Republic the arrange- 
and Austria*’ Shortly before, a treaty ments made in Italy,*- viz. the exist- 
had been concluded between France ence of the kingdom of Etruria, that 
and Bavaria, by which the First Consul of the Italian republic, and the an- 
guaranteed all the possessions of the nexation of the 27th military division 
latter, and engaged to support its claim (Piedmont) to the French territory.” 
for indemnities With all the influence By a treaty, signed on 4th June 1802, 
in his power. Prussia might already between France and Austria, it was 
calculate with certainty upon the Bup- stipulated that thesetwo powers should 
port of France, riot only from general act together in regulating the matter 
principles of policy and common jea- of the indemnities ; and the Emperor 
lousy of tho Em peror, but from the Alexander, when he ratified the treaty, 
express stipulations in the treaty of provided for a compensation to the 
BMe in 1725, and the secret conven- King of Sardinia for his Continental 
tion of 1796, in virtue of which she had possessions, and to the Duke of Hcd- 
maintained a firm neutrality, of essen- stein-Oldenburg for his losses under the 
tial service to the Republic in the sub- new arrangement. Thus was Prussia 
sequent desperate struggles with the rewarded for her impolitic desertion of 
Imperial forces. The Prussian cabi- the European alliance and seven yean 
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of discreditable neutrality, by the ac- 
quisition of extensive territorial pos- 
sesions adjoining her own dominions ; 
and thus did Napoleon, who at first 
bribed Austria to wink at his Italian 
conquests by the confiscation of the 
whole Continental possessions of Ve- 
nice, now reward the defection of 
Prussia by the* spoils of the ecclesi- 
astical princes of the empire. The 
parties to this general system of spoli- 
ation, linked as they were together,, 
seemed to be beyond the reach of pun- 
ishment ; but Providence was prepar- 
ing for them all, in consequence of 
their iniquity, the accomplishment of 
ultimateretribution— for Austria the dis- 
asters of Ulrn and Austerlitz ; for Prussia 
the catastrophe *>f Jena and .treaty of 
Tilsit; for Napoleon the' retreat from 
Moscow, and exile at St Helena. 

59. The views of Austria in this 
negotiation were widely different. In- 
tent upon gaining a large iiftlemnity 
for herself, and desirous even of ex- 
tending her frontier from the Inn to 
the Iser at the expense of Bavaria, in 
exchange for her possessions in Suatya, 
she was yet opposed to the system of 
secularisation, and anxious that the 
compensations should break up as 
little as possible the old and venerable 
constitution of the Germanic empire. 
This policy, which duty equally with 
interest prescribed to the head of that 
great confederation, was directly oppo- 
site to that which France and Prussia 
pursued. The latter of these powers 
was anxious t» augment her own 
strength by the acquisition of as many 
of the ecclesiastical possessions as pos- 
sible, and to increase her influence by 
the enrichment* at the expense of the 
church, of the princes who were in- 
cluded in the line of neutrality pro- 
tected by her power ; the former look- 
ed only to breaking up the German 
confederation, and creating a circle of 
little sovereigns round the frontiers of 
the Republic, dependent on its support 
for the maintenance of their recent 
acquisitions. Russia took under its 
especial protection, after the share of 
Prussia was secured by the treaty of 
May 1802, the interests of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Ba4eh ; and France 


cordially united in their support, fore- 
seeing already, in the extension of 
these powers through revolutionary in- 
fluence, the formation of an outpost 
which might at all times open an en- 
trance for her armies into the heart of 
Germany, and counterbalance all the 
influence of the Emperor in its de- 
fence. Thus was Austria, the power 
best entitled^iboth from the dignity of 
the Imperial crown and the magnitude 
of its possessions in the empire, to a 
preponderating voice in the negotia- 
tion, thrown, into the shade in the de- 
liberations; and thus did Russia and 
Prussia unite with the First Consul in 
laying the foundation of that Con- 
federation of the Rhine, from 
which, as a hostile outwork, he was 
afterwards enabled to lead his armies 
to Jena, Friedland, and the Kremlin. 

60. It was not without ulterior views 
to her own advantage that Russia sup- 
ported in this extraordinary manner 
the pretensions of France in the affairs 
of Germany. The French ambassador 
at St Petersburg, M. Hddouville, re- 
ceived instructions from the First Con- 
sul to assure the Emperor of his “sin- 
cere desire to obtain for Russia the 
entire and free navigation of the Black 
Sea while, at the same time, Colonel 
Caulaincourtwas commissioned at Paris 
to communicate to Napoleon the desire 
of the Czar to favour the extension of 
French commerce in the Black Sea. 
M. Hddouville was also enjoined to 
open a negotiation for “ the triumph 
of liberal principles in the navigation 
and commerce of neutral vessels.” 
ThuB Napoleon shook for a moment 
the firm purpose of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, by artfully presenting to his 
youthful imagination* the objects of 
ambition long cherished by his prede-' 
cessors, Catherine and Paul — after- 
wards in part attained by his successor, 
Nicholas. 

61, Convinced at length, from the 
intelligence communicated by his am- 
bassadors at St Petersburg, Paris, and 
Berlin, of the perfect accord between 
these powers, the Emperor of Austria 
deemed it high time to take some step 
which should vindicate his authority 
as the head of the empire, and show 
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the coalesced powers that they would the First Consul deemed the oppor- 
not succeed* in maintaining all their tunity favourable to draw still closer 
proposed acquisitions except by force his relations with the Prussian cabinet, 
of arms. By an Imperial decree he In consequence, a treaty was concluded 
directed that the deputation of the in- on the 5th September between France, 
te rested powers should meet at Ratis- Prussia, and Bavaria, by which it was 
bon on the 8d August This deputation stipulated, that if “ within Bixty dayB 
consisted of four electors, viz. Mayence, the Emperor should not evacuate the 
Saxony, Bohomia, and Brandenburg, town of Passau and its dependencies, 
find four members of the College of the French and Prussian governments 
Princes, Bavaria, Wttrtemberg, the should unite their forces to compel 
Grand-Master of the Teutonic Order, him to do so, as well as to maintain 
and Hesse-Cassel. It was universally the ancient possessions of Bavaria on 
known that a decided majority of this the right bank of the Inn.” To this 
assembly was in the interest of France ; convention the cabinet of St Peters- 
and in effect so little did the coalesced burg acceded, stipulating only os the 
powers attempt to disguise their de-. condition of its concurrence, an ade- 
signs, that the parties whom they sup- quate compensation to the Grand-duke 
ported had seized upon the provinces of Tuscany. 

allottod t<^ them in the secret treaties 63. Meanwhile the conferences at 
before the congress at Ratisbon assem- Ratisbon were opened, and the fruit of 
bled. The King of Prussia, on 3d July, the secret negotiations which had so 
took possession of the territories as- long been depending became manifest, 
signed to him, in conformity with a Immediately after it met, the ministers 
proclamation issued on the 6th June ; of France*and Russia laid on the table 
and the Elector of Bavaria, following a joint plan for the partition of the 
the example, occupied the territories indemnities, and insisted that the mat- 
he was to receive on the 17th July, and ters submitted to their deliberations 
was proceeding to do the same with should be finally adjusted within the 
Passau, when the Emperor, who re- space of sixty days. This haughty 
garded that important city with reason interference on the part of 'stranger 
as one of the bulwarks of his hereditary powers was in .the highest degree irri- 
states, anticipated him by marching taring to the feelings of the Austrian 
the Austrian forces into it, as well as cabinet; but, with the usual prudence 
into the archbishopric and city of Salz- of their administration, they resolved 
bourg. to dissemble their resentment Having 

62. This courageous act, which seem- reoourse again to negotiation, they as- 
ed at first sight to set at defiance the Bailed the cabinet of the Tuileries by 
whole power of Russia, Prussia, and the same artifices with which the First 
France, was in reality levelled at the Consul had succeeded* so well at St 
First Consul, who had, by secret in- Petersburg and Berlin, and offered, on 
structions not communicated to the condition of obtaining some advantages 
other powers, enjoined this extravagant in Germany, to recognise his recent 
prejudication of the deliberations of usurpations in Italy. This proposal 
the congress upoi! Bavaria. Desirous, had the desired effect. Two conven- 
however, if possible, to avoid coming to tions were concluded at Paris, in the 
an open rupture with France, the Em- end of December, between Austria and 
peror instructed his ambassador at France, which settled the affairs both 
Paris to soften as much as possible tbe of Italy and Germany. By the first, the 
hostile act, by representing that the compensations in which the Imperial 
town in dispute was only taken posses- fcmily was interested were fixed. The 
sion of in a provisional manner, till its Brisgau and Ortenau were conferred m 
destiny was finally determined by the upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of 
congr ess. An angry interchange of the states he had lost in Italy; and the 

notes ensued between the French and Emperor received in exchange the 

Imperial ambassadors, during which bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, which 
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were severed from the church for that 
purpose; while Passau was ceded to 
Bavaria, and, in exchange, the bishopric 
of Eichstadt conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the Emperor recognised 
the King of Etruria, and all the changes 
which had taken place in Italy since 
the treaty of Lun«5ville. 

64. The shares of the greater powers 
being settled, the claims of the minor 
states were easily disposed of, and the 
indemnities finally adjusted by a re- 
cess of 25th February 1303. By this 
arrangement, the most important which 
had taken place since the treaty of 
Westphalia, the old Germanic constitu- 
tion was entirely overturned, and a 
new division made which for ever sub- 
verted the fundamental principles of 
the empire. It was easy to perceive, 
on comparing the compensations dealt 
out to the different states, the influence 
which had preponderated in the de- 
liberations, and the gross injustice with 
which those states who hatf inclined, 
in the preceding contests, to the in- 
terests of France, were enriclfed at the 
expense of those who had stood by the 
Imperial fortunes. The Grand-drike 
of Tuscany received hardly a fourth, 
the Duke of Modena little more than a 
* By this treaty, the equivalents settled upon 
the principal powers out of the ecclesiastical 
spoils of the empire, were thus adjusted 

I. Prussia, by the treaty of Bale, had ceded 
to the Republic her provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, including the duchy of 
Gueldres, the principality of Mneurs, and part 
of the duchy of Cl eves, containing in all— 

INHABIT A NTS. REVENUE. 

She lost, . 187,000 1,400,000 florins. 

Gained, . 020,000 3,800,000 

So gained, 380,000 2,400,000 

Her acquisitions, which made up this great 
addition, consisted of the free towns of Muhl- 
hauacn, Nordhausen, audGoalar; the bishop- 
rics of Hildesheim, Paderborn, and part of 
Monster, and many other Abbacies and 
church-lands. 

II. Bavaria, had lost, beyond the Rhine, the 
duchy of Deux Fonts, that of Juliers, ana the 
palatinate of the Rhine. She received instead 
the important free towns of Ulm, Metnmingen, 
Nord!ingen,the bishopricaofWUrzburg, Bam- 
berg, Augsburg, and Paasau, andavast nujfc* 
bor of rich abbacies and monasteries. Her 

v dosses and gains stood thus— 

„ inhabitants, revenue, . 

She lost, . 680.000 8*800,000 florins, j 

. Gained, . $$4,600 6,000,000 

Gained, . 274,500 2^800^000 


third, of what they had respectively 
lost ; while Prussia acquired four times, 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount 
of their ceded provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine.* t 

65. But it was not merely by the 
augmentation of some and diminution 
of other states, and the formation of a 
body of sovereigns in the Empire, de- 
pendent on France for the maintenance 
of their acquisitions, that this partition 
of the indemnities was fatal to the best 
interests of Europe. Moral effects far 
more disastrous resulted from this great 
act of diplomatic spoliation. In all ages, 
indeed, the maxim vm metis has been 
the rule of war, and injury or subjuga- 
tion formed the lot of the conquered. 
But in all such cases, not even except- 
ing the recent and flagrant partition 
of Poland, it was on the belligerent 
states only that these consequences 
fell; and the adjoining nations were 
exempt from the effects of the tempest 
which had overthrown their less for- 
tunate neighbours. It was reserved 
for au age in which the principles of 
justice, freedom, and civil right were 
loudly invoked on both sides, to behold 
the adoption of a different principle, 
and see belligerent states indemnify 

III. Wiirtomberg, for its possessions in 
Alsace and Frauehe CointoS, obtainod nine 
Imperial cities and eight abbeys. 

INHABITANTS. REVENUE. 

She lost, . 14,000 240,000 florins. 

Gained, . 120,000 012,000 

Gained, . 106,000 372,000 

While such were the portions allotted to 
the states under the protection of France or 
Russia, who were to be rewarded for pre- 
ceding neutrality, and form the basis of a 
counterpoise to the power of Austria, the in- 
demnities allotted to the connections of that 
power were of the most meagre description* 
For example, the Grand-duke of Tuscany 
had lost in Italy the beautiful ducliy of Tus- 
cany, and he received the archbishopric of 
Salzbourg, the bishopric of Eichstadt, part 
of that of Passau, and the valley of Berch- 
tesgaden. 

INHABITANTS. REVENUE. 

. He lost, . 1.150,000 3,800,000 florins. 

Gained, . 286,000 2,160,000 

Lost; * 864,000 L660,000 

— See Bionon, ii. 840, 861 ; and Jomcini, xv. 
$2, 87. 
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themselves for their losses in war, at 
the expense not of the vanquished, but 
of neutral and weaker powers whiph 
had taken no part in the contest This 
monstroys injustice, of which Napo- 
leon gave the first example in the ces- 
sion of Venice, precipitated into Mhsfcile 
measures by his intrigues, to Austria, 
was immediately adopted and acted 
upon by all the great powers ; and at 
the congress of Ratisbon their frontiers 
were rounded, and strength augmented, 
by the spoils of almost all the eccle- 
siastical princes, and a great number 
of the free cities of the empire. This, 
too, was done, not by conquerors with 
arms in their hands, not in the heat of 
victory or triumph of conquest, but by 
calculating diplomatists, in the midst 
of peace, without any inquiry into the 
interest or wishes of the transferred 
people, and guided only by an arith- 
metical estimate in cold blood of the 
comparative acquisitions by each power 
in revenue, subjects, and territory. 

66. All ideas of public right, of a 
system of international law, or the sup- 
port of the weaker against the greater 
powers, were overturned by this deli- 
berate act of spoliation. Woeful expe- 
rience diffused a universal conviction 
of the lamentablo truth, that the lesser 
states had never so much cause for 
alarm as when the greater were coming 
to an accommodation. Neutrality, it 
was seen, was the most perilous course 
which could be adopted, because it 
interested no one in the preservation 
of the weaker states ; and all Europe 
prepared to follow the banners of one 
or other of the rival chiefs, who, it was 
foreseen, must soon contend for the 
empire of the world in the centre of 
Germany. It is the glory of England 
that she alone libs never acceded to 
this system of international spoliation, 
but on the contrary resisted it, on 
every occasion, to the* utmost of her 
power ; that her acquisitions and losses 
have been all at the expense of her 
enemies or herself ; that no friendly or 
neutral power has had cause to rue the 
day that she signed her treaties ; and 
that, so far from gaining at the expense 
of lesser states, she has repeatedly 
made sacrifices of enormous magnitude, 


to soften the consequences of their ad- 
verse fortune — a memorable instance 
of the effects of real freedom and a 
constitutional government in subduing 
the desire of gain and elevating the 
standard of public virtue, and of the 
difference of its effects from all that 
the fumes of revolutionary enthusiasm 
or the ambition of despotic power are 
capable of producing ! 

67. While the Continental powers 
were intent on the acquisition of ill- 
gotten gains in the centre of Germany, 
Napoleon had leisure to pursue his pro- 
jects of ambition in the mountains of 
Switzerland. His cou duct towards the 
inhabitants of that country led^to im- 
portant consequencps, os it first unfold- 
ed, even to his warmest admirers, the 
insatiable spirit of aggrandisement by 
which he was actuated, and was one of 
the immediate causes of the renewal of 
the war. When republic institutions 
are established in a couiftry of con- 
siderable *extent and varied produc- 
tions, it is alone by the federal system 
— in othlr words, a congregation of 
independent states, having each the 
poster of internal legislation — that the 
national integrity can for any length 
of time be preserved. The reason is, 
that separate interests are there brought 
to bear directly on the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs; and if those interests are 
adverse, which must frequently be the 
case, the despotism of the stronger over 
the weaker power speedily becomes in- 
supportable. A monarch far removed 
from both, and equally dependent upon 
either for his support may dispense 
equal justice between the contending 
interests of serrate provinces or classes 
of society ; but it is in vain to expect 
anything like equity in the judgment 
formed by one of these provinces or 
classes upon the rival pretensions of 
the other. To do so ia to expect that 

in their owriucause— a pitch of^perfec- 
tion to which human nature never has 
and never will arrive. The autocrat of 
Russia, or the emperors of Rome, may # 
deal out impartial justice in determin- 
ing on the rival and conflicting inte- 
rests of the different provinces ($ their 
vast dominions, because they are equal- 
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ly removed from any ; but it would be 
quite extravagant to look for a just de- 
cision by one of these provinces or its 
representatives with regard to the other. 
Power, superiority of votes or influ- 
ence, will ever form the basis of their 
decision ; the majority, as Tocqueville 
, tells us it is now in America, will be- 
come despotic; and that power will 
never be yielded up but to the sword. 

68. The unchangeable division in 
Great Britain between the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural classes on the sub- 
ject of the corn-laws, and the threaten- 
, ed dissolution of the American con- 
federacy by the collision of the south- 
ern and northern provinces on the sub- 
ject of the tariff on English goods, are 
instances of the operation of the sim- 
ple principle, that no man can judge 
impartially in his own cause — a prin- 
ciple which, when applied to nations, 
forbids the extension of democratic in- 
stitutions for any great length of time 
beyond the limits of a single city or 
particular class of society.* Interest, 
accordingly, universally leads the hold- 
ers of considerable property, in all 
countries where democratic institu- 
tions prevail, to support the system of 
federal union, in preference to that of 
a central and universally diffused au- 
thority; because they find that it is 
in small states where the interests of 
the inhabitants are nearly the same, 
and in such states only, that their in- 
fluence can be felt, or their wants re- 
ceive due consideration. On the other 
hand, the democratic party in such 
communities are generally at first de- 
sirous of the concentration of power in 
a central government, apd the concur- 
rence of all the representatives in its | 
formation; these being the ciroum- 

* Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, are instances of 
the government of a subject territory by tho 
citizens of a single town ; Holland of the 
ascendancy of one commercial class in so- 
ciety ; Great Britain, from 1688 to 1832, of 
a government substantially vested in the re- 
presentatives of the great properties and 
vntereitt of the state. It is not difficult to 
v foresee what must be the result of the sub- 
sequent transference of political power from 
the proprietors to the multitude in an em- 
pire divided by so many interests, and com- 
posed of such widely separated and discord- 
ant materials. 
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stances in which the influence of the 
leaders of the multitude** is most ef- 
fectually exercised, and the ascendancy 
of towns, where their partisans are 
chiefly to be found, most thoroughly 
established. 

Though not extensive in point of 
surface, Switzerland embraced such au 
extraordinary variety of climate, soil, 
and occupation, as rendered the rule of 
a single central democratic govern- 
ment in an especial manner vexatious. 
The habits and interest of the vine- 
growers in the Pays de Yaud are as 
much at variance with those of the 
shepherds of Glarus, as those of the in- 
tellectual city of Geneva, or the aristo- 
cratic society of Berne, are with the 
manufacturers of Soleure or the chest- 
nut fed inhabitants of the Italian baili- 
wicks. Nor were the habits and ideas 
of the people less at variance than the 
physical features of the districts in 
which they dwelt. Their lineage, their 
language, their religion, their affinities 
were different. Perched on the sum- 
mit of the Alps, they partook of the 
varied character of the races of man- 
kind who met at their feet and ran up 
the valleys to their highest summits. 
The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
speaking the French tongue, shared in 
the feelings and excitement which the 
Revolution had produced to the north 
of the Jura. Those who dwelt on the 
Tessino and the Misoceo betrayed, iu 
their harmonious language, enthusi- 
astic feelings, and indolent habits, the 
influence of Italian descent ; while the 
brave Switzers to the north of the St 
Gothard evinced, in their independent 
spirit, rough manners, cleanly habits, 
and persevering character, the distin- 
guishing features which in every age 
have marked the nations of German or 
Teutonic descent. To establish one uni- 
form democratic governmentfor a coun- 
try so situated,?!? as great an absurdity 
as it would be to propose the same poli- 
tical institutions for the English, train- 
ed to habits of order by centuries of free- 
dom ; the French, impetuous by nature, 
and unrestrained by custom; and the 
Russians, but recently emerged, under 
the rule of despotism, from savage life. 

70. The natural and unavoidable 
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consequence of the establishment of a 
central dem&cratical government, in a 
country composed of such various and 
discordant materials, was the entire 
subjugation of the rural districts by the 
inhabitants of the great towns. The 
peasants of Untcrwalden, the shep- 
herds of Glarus, in vain attempted a 
contest with the citizens of Berne, 
Lausanne, or Zurich, speaking a dif- 
ferent language, trained to habits of 
business, comparatively affluent, and 
closely congregated round the seat of 
government. In the unequal struggle 
they were speedily cast down ; and thus 
the unity of the republic was but an- 
other expression to them for the prac- 
tical loss of all their political rights. 
The circumstances, too, under which 
this constitution had been forced upon 
them — the cruel devastation of their 
country by which it had been preced- 
ed ; the odious foreign yoke which it 
had brought upon their necks ; the un- 
heard-of contributions and spoliation 
by which it had been followed — had 
produced indelible feelings of aversion 
among the mountaineers, a race of men 
resolute in their ideas, tenacious of 
their habits, and more jealous of their 
independence than any other people in 
Europe. Hence the singular fact, that 
the most ardent opponents of the new 
central government were to be found 
among the partisans of the most op- 
posite former constitutions ; and that, 
beside the oligarchy of Berne and 
Zurich, where political power was con- 
fined to a limited number of families, 
were to be fouud the peasants of the 
Forest Cantons, who exercised indis- 
criminately, under the canopy of hea- 
ven, all the functions of government. # 
71. After the forcible proclamation 
of the new constitution imposed by the 
Directory upon Switzerland in 1798, 
the country remained for four years 
the theatre of incessant contests and 
intrigues. The success of the Allies in 
1799 having brought their forces into 
the mountains, and the Archduke 
Charles having, by proclamation, in- 
vited the people to re-establish their 
ancient form of government, an insur- 
rection broke out simultaneously in 
vol. v. 


every part of the country. But the 
Allies being unable to render them 
any assistance, or advance any distance 
into their territory, it Was speedily sup- 
pressed, without difficulty, by the 
armed force organised in the towns in 
the French interest. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the immense 
bodies of men who contended for the 
empire of Europe amid their moun- 
tains, sensible of their own insignifi- 
cance amidst such prodigious masses, 
and equally pillaged by friend and foe, 
the Swiss took hardly any further share 
in the contest, and resignod themselves, 
in hopelesB despair, to a yoke which, 
in the circumstances of the world, ap- 
peared inevitable. But the passions, 
restrained from breaking out into open 
hostilities with foreign powers, burned 
only the more fiercely in the internal 
dissensions which tore every part of the 
republic. So furious did the spirit of 
party beccsne, and so vehement the re- 
proaches addressed by the adverse fac- 
tions to e#ch other, that the historian 
would be at a loss to recognise the 
features of the Swiss character, were it 
not fn the lenity of them all, when vic- 
torious, to their fallen adversaries, — a 
moderation so remarkable, aud so ana- 
logous to what took place in Holland 
during all the convulsions subsequent 
to the Revolution, and in England 
throughout the Great Rebellion, that 
it encourages the pleasing hope, that 
such tempering of savage inclination 
is either the blessed result of long-estab- 
lished freedom and religious habits, or 
is an inherent quality in the nations of 
Teutonic descent.* 

72. Without ♦pursuing the compli- 
cated thread of Helvetic revolution 
during the four disastrous years that 
followed the French invasion, it will 
be more serviceable to give a summary 
of the arguments urged respectively 
♦ The usual course with the victorious 
party was to banish their fallen antagonists 
to B&le or Lausanne; and, after a few 
months, even this severity was relaxed, 
and the proscribed families returned to their 
homes and usual avocations. What a eon- ■ 
trast to the proscriptions of the Convention, 
aud transportations of the Directory, in the 
capital styling itself the centre of European 
civilisation l—Bf 050 K,'U. 861. 
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by th« partisans of the new constitu- 
tion and of the ancient government. 
On the part of the French supporters 
it was urged, ** that nothing could be 
so extravagant as to hear the federal 
party invoke the popular welfare, when 
they were in reality advancing the in- 
terest* only of oligarchy and fanati- 
cism. How dure they make use of the 
sacred name of freedom, when, under 
the name of a popular government, 
two or three families have been for 
above a century in possession of all 
the offices of administration ? It is in 
.vain that they impose so far upon the 
public credulity as to style the central 
government a thousand times more 
burdensome than the ancient regime, 
when the slightest observation must 
be sufficient to show, that the burdens 
which have pressed so severely upon 
all classes have been owing solely to 
the evils inseparable from foreign war- 
fare. And are the expenses of a few 
additional regiments, and of a central 
administration, composed %t most of 
eighty or a hundred individuals, to be 
put iu comparison with at least twenty 
separate governments, embracing, Vith 
their subordinate agents, several thou- 
sand persons ? Disguise it as you will, 
it is not the feelings of patriotism or a 
regard for the public interests which 
occasion all the outcry, but selfish 
consideration and pi*ivate advantage. 
Thinking, like Caesar, that it is better 
to be the first at Fnmeste than the 
second at Rome, these popular despots 
would rather yeign unmolested in their 
little valleys than be blended in the 
general administration of Switzerland, 
where they would speedily be reduced 
to their proper level, and where their 
voices, drowned in the minority, would 
cease to give them the consideration 
to which they aspire under the mark 
of disinterested patriotism/’ 

73. It was impossible to deny that 
there was some truth in these insinua- 
tions ; but the opposite party, at the 
head of which was Aloys Reding, chief 
of the canton of Schwytz — a chief of 
an energetic and noble character— did 
not fail to retort upon their adver- 
saries arguments of an opposite kind, 
to which the recent calamities gave 


additional weight. They urged, “that 
if the misfortunes of Switzerland, since 
it had been exposed to revolutionary 
agitation, did not convince the parti- 
sans of a central government of their 
errors, neither would they be convinced 
though one rose from the dead. Since 
the disastrous period when the French 
troops entered Switzerland, and pro- 
claimed that form of administration 
amidst tbe blood of thousands, and 
by the light of burning villages, what 
had been witnessed in their once happy 
and united territory but rancour, ha- 
tred, and dissension ? It is idle to 
ascribe that continued exasperation to 
the clamour of interested individuals ; 
it has extended infinitely beyond the 
persons dispossessed by the recent 
changes, and embraces, in fact, the 
whole population, with the exception 
of that limited class in the towns to 
whom the central system has given 
the entire government of the country. 
Every one knows that Helvetia has 
paid more in taxes and contributions 
since the French invaded it than in a 
century before ; and, in fact, it could 
hardly have been credited that such 
vast sums existed in the country as 
the Republican agents have contrived 
to extort from its industrious inhabi- 
tants. It is in vain to allege that these 
calamities have been the result of war. 
The worst of them have accrued, not 
during war, but in peace; and have 
been, not contributions irregularly le- 
vied by soldiers with arms in their 
hands, but exactions systematically 
made by the cupidity of revolutionary 
agents, armed with the powers of the 
central government. It is utterly im- 
practicable that such a system of ad- 
ministration cah answer in a countiy 
so peculiarly situated as our cantons 
are ; the universal reprobation in which 
it is held is a sufficient proof of its 
total failure. In fact, the interested 
motives, so liberally insinuated on the 
other side, truly govern those who, for 
the sake of a constitution in which 
they have contrived to obtain lucra- 
tive situations, oppose themselves to 
the unanimous wish of their fellow- 
citizens/' 

74. Matters were brought to a crisis 
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by a solemn recognition of the oentral of reinstating the aristocratic party, 
authority, bjr the Assembly which met who necessarily inclined to Austria, in 
at Berne on the 1st August 1801. The close proximity to that defenceless 
representatives of the lesser cantons, part of the French territory. He re- 
and of the aristocratic party, protested turned, therefore, to Berne, disappoint- 
againstthat resolution, and also against ed in his hopes, and applied without 
the power of redeemihg tithes, inserted success to Austria and Prussia to ob- 
in the new constitution. Deeming op- tain that support which he despaired 
position fruitless in an assembly ruled of receiving from the government of 
by a revolutionary majority, the de- ,the Tuileries. 

puties of nine cantons separated from 76. On his return, Reding found 
the remainder of the body, and finding the new government destitute both of 
that their absence only rendered the power and consideration, and discord 
opposite party more precipitate in their breaking out more fiercely than ever 
measures, they had recourse to a coup between the adverse faotions. The 
d'Uat to accomplish their subversion, senate appointed by the revolution of 
On the night of the 28th of October, 28th October promulgated, oh 17th 
a part of the legislative body met, and February, a new constitution, professed 
gave full power to Dolder and Savary, to be based on the principles laid down 
two leading members of the ancient by the First Consul; but it neither 
executive council, to accomplish the satisfied either of the parties in Swit- 
revolution. They immediately had re- aseriand, nor accorded with the views 
course to the French troops, who had on which his administration was found- 
secret orders from the First Consul to ed. Deeming the time now arrived, 
support the movement; the posts of therefore, when his interference was 
government were all forced, the legis- loudly called for, Napoleon instigated 
lative assembly was dissolved, and a Dolder, and the six persons admitted 
provisional government with Reding into^the government at his suggestion, 
at its head proclaimed. to accomplish ahotherrovolution. They 

75. The object of Napoleon in sup- took advantage of the moment when 
porting this counter - revolution at Reding and the deputies of the Forest 
Berne, was to establish a government cantons had returned, with patriarchal 
in the country more in harmony with simplicity, to their valleys, to celebrate 
the monarchical institutions, now in the festival of Easter, and effected the 
tho course of reconstruction at Paris, object without difficulty. The gov- 
than the democratic assembly convened emment was deposed, the constitution 
during the first fervour of the Helvetic of 17th February abolished, and an 
revolution. But he soon experienced assembly of forty notables, specified in 
some difficulty in steering between a list furnished by the .French ambas- 
the opposite extremes into which the sador, appointed to meet at Berne on 
county was divided. Reding, the head the 28th April, to put a final stop to 
of the provisional government, repaired the dissension* of the country. The 
to Paris, where the First Consul im- new constitution, framed by Napoleon 
mediately impressed upon him the ne- upon principles far superior to any 
cessity of acting upon the principle of which had yet been extracted out of 
fusing together the different parties, the revolutionary crucible, was pro- 
on which he himself had proceeded in claimed at Berne on the 19th May. It 
the formation of the consular govern- consisted of an executive, composed of 
ment ; and therefore required, as the a landamman and two lieutenants, ap- 
coudition of his further support, the pointed for nine years; a senate of fifty- 
admission of six of the most moder- six members, who proposed all changes 
ate of the opposite party into the gov- in the laws ; and a national diet which • 
eminent. The brave Swiss was coldly sanctioned them. The sense of the 
received at the Tuileries, His ener- citizens was forthwith taken upon tikis 
getic and ardent character little suited constitution. It appeared that, out of 
the First Consul, who had no intention three hundred and thirty thousand per- 
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Bone entitled to vote, ninety-two thou- 
sand rejected it, seventy-two thousand 
supported it, and a hundred and seventy 
thousand abstained from voting. A 
majority of votes, therefore, were for 
rejection; but the government, pro- 
ceeding on the principle already acted 
on in .Holland, that those who with- 
held their vottes were favourable to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a 
large majority. The leaser cantons 
loudly announced their determination 
of seceding from the confederacy, if it 
was forced upon them ; but the aris- 
tocratic cantons, influenced by the 
promise that, if accepted, the French 
troops would be withdrawn, at length 
agreed to its adoption. 

77. Deeming the result of the last 
revolution sufficiently favourable to his 
views, Napoleon thought it no longer 
advisable to continue the French troops 
in Switzerland, where they had re- 
mained, in defiance of thw treaty of 
Lundville, for two years, to the evident 
dissatisfaction both of Britain and Aus- 
tria. On the 20th July, accordingly, 
the withdrawal of the Republican|Was 
proclaimed by the First Consul, and 
at the same time the erection of the 
Valais into a separate republic was an- 
nounced. This measure, contrary to 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, and evidently in connec- 
tion with the formation of the great 
military road over the Simplon, an- 
nounced but too clearly to the Swiss 
the state of dependence under which 
they were to be placed to France by 
the new government they had obtained, 
and contributed not a little to the ex- 
plosion which immediately followed 
the removal of the French forces. The 
government at Berne, aware of the 
slight hold which they had on the af- 
fections of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, were thunderstruck by the 
intelligence that the French troops were 
to be withdrawn, and loudly remon- 
strated against the adoption of a mea- 
sure so fatal to their interests; hut 
E the First Consul, tired of the incessant 
changes of rulers in the Swiss states, 
and desirous of a pretext for interfer- 
ing with decisive effect in a country so 
important to his military operations, 


persevered in his resolution, and the 
evacuation in good earnest commenced. 
The government, despairing of any sup- 
port from the national troops, eagerly 
soli cited the aid of the Helvetiebrigades, 
which was granted them by the First 
Consul ; but before they had time to 
arrive, the insurrection had broken out 
in the small cantons, and the constitu- 
tion approached its dissolution. 

78. In a letter addressed to the 
French ambassador on the 1 3th July, 
these cantons openly announced their 
resolution to withdraw from the Hel- 
vetic confederacy, and renew the an- 
cient league of the Waldetatten, under 
which they had in early times main- 
tained their independence.* In this 
important and touching manifesto, the 
shepherds of the Alps asserted, by un- 
answerable arguments, their right to 
that freedom in the choice of their 

* *'We have in vain endeavoured,” said 
they, “ for four successive years, to extricate 
ourselves from a constitution which, from 
its origin, and still more from tlio violence 
with which it was established, could not 
fail to be insupportable. It is in vain that 
we havo constantly hoped that the Helvetic 
government, instructed by the calamitous 
events of the last four years, would at length 
find that our separation from the republic 
was that which was most wise and suit- 
able for both parties; and that the wish 
which we hav< " 

prcsBod for oi 

induced them to abandon the hope that these 
three cantons would ever voluntarily accept 
any other constitution than that which has 
always been considered as the only one 
suited to these states, and for that reason 
has been so highly prised by ourselves and 
our ancestors. Our reunion with Helvetia, 
which has been stained with so fimeh blood, 
is perhaps the most cruel example of con- 
straint that history can offer. , 

'* In the conviction, therefore, that for a 
forced and unfortunate marriage divorce is 
the only reasonable remedy, and that Hel- 
vetia and ourselves cannot recover repose and 
contentment except by the dissolution of 
this forced tie, we are firmly resolved to 
labour at that separation with all possible 
activity ; and we think It best to address 
that authority which for four years post has 
uuited us, in spite of ourselves, to the Hel- 
vetic republic. As to anything further, we 
only wish to preserve uninterrupted har- 
mony and good understanding with all our 
neighbours. In listening to onr just de- 
mands, the Helvetian republic will find the 
only means of preserving With ns the rela- 
tion of brotherhood ana 1 kindly neighbour- 
hood.*— 4 nn, 1802, p. 227. 
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government for which the French had 
so long and justly contended, and which 
had been expressly guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of Lundville. But the 
government at Berne answered them 
by a proclamation, in which they an- 
nounced their resolution to maintain 
by force the unity of the republic. 
Upon this the Forest cantons convoked 
a diet at Schwytz, which abolished all 
privileges, andre-established the ancient 
democratic constitutions ; in which 
they were immediately joined by the 
neighbouring cantons of Zug, Glams, 
Appenzel, and the Rheinthal. “ The 
treaty of Lun^viUe,” said they, " allows 
us the free choice of our institutions : 
we are at liberty, therefore, to overturn 
those which have been forced upon us.” 
The opposite parties now openly pre- 
pared for war ; magazines were formed, 
arms collected on both sides ; and while 
the mountaineers on the lake of Luzern 
were rousing themselves, under their 
former magistrates, for the assertion of 
their ancient democratic lights, the 
peasants of the Oberland were secretly 
conspiring with the patricians of Berne 
for the re-establishment of the former 
aristocratic privileges of that oligarchy 
— a union at which the French writers 
are never weary of expressing their as- 
tonishment, not perceiving that it was 
formed on true conservative principles, 
which, amidst the experienced suffering 
produced by urban democracy, invite 
the nobles and rural population to 
combine for its overthrow, and for the 
re-establishment of a government in 
both situations recommended by ex- 
perience, and Buited to the interests 
and habits of the people. 

79. Hostilities were commenced in 
the Forest cantorjp, by an attack on 
the advanced guard of the troops of 
the Helvetic republic, near the foot of 
Mount Pilatus, who were repulsed in 
an attempt to penetrate from the north 
into the canton of Untorwalden. Zurich 
rood after revolted against the consti- 
tuted authorities, and the indignation 
of the inhabitants was strongly excited 
by an ineffectual bombardment which 
General Andermatt, at the bead of the 
forces of the republic, kept up with 
the view of terrifying the inhabitants 


into submission. But the flame now 
broke out on all Bides ; the peasants of 
the Oberland and Argovia assembled 
under their old leaders, and the ap- 
proach of their united forces towards 
Berne compelled the government to 
summon Andermatt from the siege of 
Zurich to its own defence. Dolder, 
who, by making himself useful to. all 
parties, had contrived to place himself 
at the helm of the government, now 
lost all hope, and seeing no means of 
making head against the storm, con- 
cluded a convention, by which he was 
allowed to retire with his troops un- 
molested to the Pays de Vaud. Thither 
he proceeded accordingly, followed by 
the French ambassador, who fabricated 
a story of a bullet having fallen in the 
court of his hotel, to give his govern- 
ment a pretence for immediate hosti- 
lities with the insurgents. The con- 
federates instantly published a procla- 
mation, inavhich they declared — “After 
four years of incessant calamity, we 
have at length attained the object of 
our desires. Guided by duty, and 
calle^l by fortune, we have at last re- 
entered the city of Berne, our common 
mother, which your courage and fidelity 
has placed in our hands. We are pene- 
trated with gratitude and admiration 
when we behold the generous and bu- 
blime burst of patriotism which has led 
you to brave so many dangers to re-r 
cover your laws and your government. 
The supreme authorities have resolved 
to remain on terms of friendship with 
those who, during the preceding days 
of calamity, have deviated from their 
duty : it tenders them the hand of 
reconciliation. Tt expects not less con- 
fidently from its own now victorious 
supporters, that they will forget their 
former injuries, and not stain the tri- 
umph of their country by acts of indi- 
vidual vengeance.” 

80. Meanwhile Reding convoked a 
general diet to be held at Schwytz; 
and announced to the assembled can* 
tons “ the necessity of renouncing fo» 
ever all political privileges, and cob- * 
ceding to the people subjected to theft? 
government, as to lawful brotheta^tfte 
same liberties and privileges wbilsh are 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of tovftk” 
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A resolution wise and just in itself, 
and which sufficiently indicated the 
intention not to re-establish those vexa- 
tious distinctions in political power, 
by which the Swiss confederacy had 
been sp long deformed. The diet met 
on the 27th of September, and imme- 
diately;adopted the resolution to raise 
an armed for&e of twenty thousand 
men. At the same time, the truce 
agreed upon with Holder having ex- 
pired, hostilities were renewed on the 
side of the Pays de Vaud; and Fri- 
bourg, after a sharp cannonade, fell 
into the hands of the confederates. 
The approaching dissolution* of the 
central government was now apparent: 
the national guards of the Pays de 
Yaud, who had taken, up arms in its 
defence, were driven back in disorder 
from Morat toMeudon ; Pay erne opened 
its gates; and the discomfited autho- 
rities could hardly assemble two thou- 
sand men at Lausanne for th£r defence. 
Already the Swiss troops, in great force, 
were approaching the shoresarf the Le- 
man la-ke, and the fugitive government 
was preparing to retire into the nf igh- 
bouring territory of France, when a 
new actor appeared on the stage, and 
the wishes of Switzerland were crushed 
for a long course of years by the armed 
interference of the First Consul. His 
resolution to interfere in a decisive 
maimer in the affairs of Switzerland 
was immediately taken. “ Now," skid 
he, u that the counter-revolution there 
is openly announced, I can no longer 
be deceived. • If the insurgents had 
meant to deceive iqe, they should not 
have pat at the head of their columns 
the royalist regiment Ilf Bachman. I 
will permit no counter-revolution any- 
where, neither in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Holland, nor in France. I will never 
surrender to fifteen hundred mercena- 
ries in the pay of England, those for- 
midable bastions of the %lps, which the 
Coalition was unable, during two cam- 
paigns, to wrest from our brave sol- 
' diem Talk not to me of the wishes of 
4 the Swiss people ; what they call such, 
is nothing but the wishes ox two hun- 
dred aristocratic families. I esteem 
that brave people too much to believe 
they will submit to such a yoke; bat, 


whether they desire it not, my 
part is taken. I have the security of 
forty millions of men, whom 1 com- 
mand, to attend to., I shall declare 
myself the mediator of the Swiss con- 
federacy, and give it a constitution 
suited to its rights, and the nature of 
its territory. 1 shall support my me- 
diation in an effectual manner by thirty 
thousand men. But if, contrary to 
my wishes, I cannot thus pacify them, I 
shall annex to France the Pays de Vaud, 
and all that adjoins Franche-Comtd, and 
unite the rest to the Forest cantons. 
Switzerland must be friendly to France, 
or cease to exist." 

81. On the 4th Ootober, General 
Rapp, aide-de-camp to Napoleon, ar- 
rived at Lausanne with the following 
proclamation by the French govern- 
ment : — “Inhabitants of Helvetia! 
Swiss blood has flowed from the hands 
of the Swiss. For two years you have 
exhibited the most deplorable spectacle. 
Contending factions have alternately 
possessed themselves of power. They 
have signalised their ephemeral autho- 
rity by a system of partiality which 
revealed at once their weakness and 
incapacity. You have disputed for 
three years without coming to an un- 
derstanding. If you are abandoned to 
yourselves, you will massacre each 
other for three years longer without 
interruption. Y our history proves that 
you can never settle your intestine 
divisions except by the interposition of 
France. It is true I had intended not 
to intermeddle in your affairs. I had 
seen all your different administrations 
seek my advice without following it, 
and not unfrequently abuse my name 
to the purposes of their interests and 
their passions; bujj I can no longer 
remain an unconcerned spectator of the 
misfortunes which are devouring you. 
I revoke my resolution. I will become 
the mediator in your differences ; but 
my mediation shall be efficacious, and 
suoh as suits the dignity of the great 
nation which I represent. Five days 
after the publication of the present 
proclamation* the senate shall assemble 
at Berne* The government^tablished 
at that place since the capitulation is 
di$solved. All authorities whatever. 
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constituted by it, are at an end. The 
troops who have been in arms for 
six months shall alone be retained. 
All the others are hereby disbanded, 
and required to lay down their 
arms.” 

82. This haughty proclamation was 
a severe blow to the confederate chiefs 
at the moment of triumph ; for nearly 
the whole country had now ranged 
themselves under their banners, and, 
with the exception of the Pays de 
Vaud, Switzerland .had unanimously 
overturned the constitution forced 
upon her by France. The dignity of 
their conduct was equal to its wisdom 
under this cruel' reverse. Disdaining 
to submit to the yoke of the conqueror, 
and yet sensible of their inability to 
contend with so formidable a state 
without the aid of more efficient allies, 
they invoked the support of Austria 
and the other powers, to assert for them 
the independence stipulated by the 
treaty of Lundville ; and, finding the 
Imperial cabinet deaf to their entrea- 
ties, still refused to separate, protested 
against the violence by which they 
were menaced, and declared that “ they 
yielded only to force.” They despatch- 
ed a confidential agent to Paris, who 
addressed himself to the ambassadors 
of all the other Btates, imploring their 
assistance. “ Scarcely,” said he to the 
English ambassador, “ did Switzerland 
find herself independent than she was 
desirous of returning to her ancient 
institutions, rendered still dearer to 
her by her late misfortunes. Almost 
the whole of the country, with unex- 
ampled unanimity and moderation, 
threw off the yoke. The aristocratic 
cantons renounced their delusive pri- 
vileges. The ngw cantons were left 
at liberty to form their own consti- 
tutions. Who could have imagined 
that Buonaparte, in defiance of the 
treaty of Lundville, woultf. have issued 
such a decree as has just appeared ? 
Is on independent nation to be thus 
treated? Should be persist in his de- 
termination, and the other powers not 
interfere, it only remains for us either 
to bury flurselves in the ruins of our 
houses, thuugh without hope of suc- 
cessful resistance, prostrated, as we are 


before the colossus that is about to 
overwhelm us, or debase ourselves in 
the eyes of the whole universe. Will 
th*e government of England, ever so 
generous, do nothing for us , under 
circumstances which are to decide 
whether we are still to be ranked 
among free people? We have only 
men left us. The revolution, and 
spoliations without end, have exhaust- 
ed our means. We are without arms, 
ammunition, stores, or money to pur- 
chase them.” But though all the Con- 
tinental powers warmly sympathised 
with these feelings, none ventured to 
give expression to them. England ‘ 
alone interfered, and by an energetic 
note protested against this subjugation 
of a neutral power, in direct violation 
of the treaty of Lundville, and des- 
patched a confidential agent to the bor- 
ders of Helvetia to ascertain the real 
state of the country. But finding it 
impossibly to rouse the Continental 
powers to any interference on its be- 
half, she justly deemed it inexpedient 
tp proceed further at that moment in 
support of so remote and inland a 
state. 

83. All was soon accomplished. Ney 
entered Switzerland with twenty thou- 
sand men, and occupied, without re- 
sistance, Soleure, Zurich, and Berne ; 
the scene of violence commenced by 
the imposition of a contribution of six 
hundred thousand francs on the cities 
which had fallen under the power of 
the invaders. The subjugation of 
Switzerland being resolved on, the 
tyrannical process was, however, car- 
ried into effect with as much clemency 
and moderation as the circumstances 
would admit. Ney executed his duty 
with humanity and discretion. He 
sent a peremptory order to the diet to 
dissolve its forces ; and supported the 
mandate by the advance of masses, 
evidently overwhelming, to St Gall, 
GlaruS, and Schwytz. Yielding to 
necessity, they ordered their troops to 
disband, and closed their sittings by a 
touching appeal to posterity, in which 
they protested against the violence by 
which they had been oppressed, and 
bequeathed to happier times the duty 
of restoring the liberties of their coun- 
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try * At the same time they notified 
to Ney, “ that the diet a* Schwytz, 
yielding to force, had come to the re* 
solution of separating, inserting, hoV- 
ever, in the name of all Switzerland, 
the same reservation for the future 
which it had already mode known in 
its public proclamation.” Aloys Red- 
ing, after the disbanding of the troops, 
disdained either to fly or to make sub- 
mission, but remained at Schwytz, 
ready to undertake, in his own person, 
all the responsibility consequent on his 
patriotic devotion. He was soon after 
arrested, along with his brother the 
Landamman of Baden, and some other 
leaders of the confederates, and* sent 
under a strong guard to Zurich, from 
whence, in a short time, he was trans- 
ferred to the castle of Chillon, on the 
lake of Geneva — a fortress rendered 
more interesting in the eyes of free- 
dom by his captivity, than by the 
sufferings of the feudal prir>ner over 
whose fate modern genius has thrown 
an imperishable lustre. , 

84. Resistance being thus rendered 
hopeless in Switzerland, a diet of fifty- 
six deputies of the cantons was r ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris, in the Decem- 
ber following, to deliberate on the for- 
mation of a constitution, and receive 
the law from the First Consul. His 
conduct and language on thiB occasion 
were distinguished by his' usual pene- 
tration and ability, and a most unusual 

* This memorable address, worthy of the 
country of Tell, yrsM couched in the follow- 
ing terms H The deputies of the Cantons 
have come to the resolution of surrendering 
the powers with which they were invested 
into the hands of their constituents, inas- 
much as the force of foreign armies opposes 
tin irresistible bar to the accomplishment of 
their duties. But while they recognise tho 
necessity of submission, the deputies conjure 
their constituents not for one moment to 
believe that it can impair their right to choose 
their own form of government— aright whioh 
they Inherit from the virtues and courage of 
their ancestors, and whioh is expressly gua- 
ranteed by the* treaty of Lun^ville, with 
this view, while they yield to force, they arc 
resolved to do nothing which may impair 
•that precious bequest to future generations, 
or sanction in any degree that which other 
inhabitants of Switzerland, by accepting such 
an alienation, may have the appearance of 
approving."— Jonmi, xv. m \ and Dvxab, 

IX. oTt ■* 


degree of lenity and forbearance. In- 
deed if anything could haVo reconciled 
the Swiss to the loss of their indepen- 
dence, it must have been the wisdom 
and equity whioh characterised his me- 
diation. “ The situation of your coun- 
try,” said he to the assembled deputies, 
“is critical; moderation, prudence, 
and the sacrifice of passion, are neces- 
sary to save it. I have undertaken, in 
the face of Europe, the engagement to 
render my mediation efficacious. I will 
faithfully dischargeall the duties which 
that sacred function imposes on me ; 
but that which might be difficult with- 
out your concurrence becomes easy by 
your influence and assistance. -Swit- 
zerland does not resemble any otlfer 
country ; its geographical and topogra- 
phical situation, the difference of reli- 
gion, and extreme variety of manners 
which prevail in its various parts, ren- 
der it an exception to all other states. 
Nature has made your country federa- 
tive ; to attempt to conquer it iB not 
the part of wisdom. Circumstances, 
the spirit of past ages, have established 
among you sovereign and subject peo- 
ple. New circumstances, and the spirit 
of a different age, have introduced 
equality of right between all the parts of 
your territory. Many of your states 
have been governed for centuries by 
the most absolute democracy ; others 
have fallen under the dominion of par- 
ticular families, and subjectahave grown 
into sovereigns. The influence of pub- 
lic opinion in Italy, Savoy, France, and 
Alsace, which sutTOundyou, havepower- 
fully contributed to the formation of 
these institutions. The disposition of 
these countries is now changed, and 
yours must undergo a corresponding 
modification. The renunciation of &U 
exclusive privileges is at once the wish 
and the interest of your people, 

85. “ What your interests require is 

eighteen cantons; 2. A Bincere and 
voluntary renunciation of all exclusive 
privileges on the part of the portrioian 
families; 8. A federative organisation, 
where every canton finds itself arranged 
according to its language, its*religion, 
its manners, its interests ana opinions. 
The central government remains to be 
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provided for^; but it is of much less 
consequence than the cantonal organi- 
sation. It is impossible to establish 
uniformity, either in finances, army, or 
civil administration, amongst you. You 
have never maintained regular armies, 
nor had established accredited agents 
at the courts of the different govern- 
ments. ■ Situated on the summit of 
the mountains which separate France, 
Italy, and Germany, you participate 
in the disposition of all these differ- 
ent countries. Strict neutrality, a 
prosperous commerce, and family ad- 
ministration, can alone secure your 
interests, or he suited to your wishes. 
Every organisation that could be estab- 
lished amongst you, hostile to the wishes 
or welfare of France, would injure you 
in the most essential particulars. After 
having addressed you as becomes one 
of your own citizens, I must now use 
the language befitting the chief magis- 
trate of two of your most powerful 
neighbours; and I must at once declare, 
that neither France nor the Italian re- 
public will ever suffer a system to be 
established amongst you calculated to 
promote the interests of their enemies. 
The repose and tranquillity of forty mil- 
lions of men, your immediate neigh- 
bours, without whom you can neither 
exist as a state nor subsist as individuals, 
are also of no small weight in the scale 
of public justice. Let nothing, as con- 
cerns them, be hostile amongst you; 
let everything, on the contrary, he in 
conformity with your interests; and 
let it continue, as in times past, your 
first object, your first policy, your first 
inclination, your first duty, to permit 
nothing, to leave nothing on your ter- 
ritory which, directly or indirectly, 
can prejudice the interests, the honour, 
or the cause of tfie French people. It 
is indispensable, not merely that there 
should exist no sort of disquietude for 
that portion of our territory which is 
open, and which you cover ; hut that 
we should further feel the assurance 
that, if your neutrality were ever to be 
violated, your interest, not less than 
your inclination, would lead you to 
range yojirselves under the banner of 
Prance, rather than in opposition to 
it” 


86. Apart from the determination 
here openly announced of subjecting 
Switzerland to the influence and even 
government of France, which, however 
alarmingto all the neighbouring powers, 
as chief magistrate of that country, the 
First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the prin- 
ciples which he here setftrtb were those 
which the most profound wisdom would 
have suggested for terminating the dis- 
sensions of which it had so long been 
the prey. They gave, accordingly, al- 
most as great umbrage to the vehement 
republican as to the ultra-conservative 
party : the former deploring the re- 
establishment of a federal union, and 
the separate constitution of different 
cantons ; the latter, the formation of a 
central government, under the* influ- 
ence, and subject to the control of 
France. Both parties conducted the 
debate with much warmth, and the 
greatest abilities of Franoe and Switzer- 
land were employed in the conference, 
which togk place in the council of state 
at Paris, in presence of the First Con- 
sul. At length the discussion was termi- 
nated by the Act of Mediation publish- 
ed by Napoleon on the 19th February 
1803, which, for the remainder of his 
reign, settled the condition of the Hel- 
vetic confederacy. 

87. By this act Switzerland was di- 
vided into nineteen cantons ; the lesser 
ones were revived, and their limits re- 
established as formerly. The Oberland 
was restored to Berne ; but the states 
of the Pays de Vaud, Argovia, Thur- 
govia, St Gall, and the* TesBino, which 
formerly had been subjected to the 
other cantons, were elevated to the 
rank of constituent members of the 
confederacy. Five of the principal can- 
tons, namely, Fribourg, Berne, Soleure, 
Zurich, and Luzern, were styled di* 
recting cantons, and the diet sat, year 
about, at their chief towns; and for 
that year the chief magistrate of that 
canton was Landamman of Switzer 
land. The federal contingent was 
fixed at 15,203 men, and 490,607 fr* ¥ , 
(£20,000). All exclusive privileges 
were abolished, so that the citizen of 
any one canton was a denizen of any 
part of the confederacy. All alliances 
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of one canton with another, or with a 
foreign state, were interdicted. Each 
canton sent a deputy to the diet ; 
Berne, Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St Gall, 
and the Orisons, each seut two. The 
functions of the supreme council were 
declared to be, — 1. To proclaim war or 
peace, and conclude foreign alliances, 
which required the consent of three- 
fourths of the diet ; 2. To fix regula- 
tions for foreign commerce, capitula- 
tions in foreign services, and the re- 
cruiting of soldiers ; 8. To levy the 
contingent, and appoint commanders 
of the armed force, and the foreign am- 
bassadors; 4. To adopt measures of 
external utility, and settle disputes be- 
tween one canton and another. The 
aot concluded in these terms-: — “The 
present act, the result of long confer- 
ences with enlightened persons, appears 
to us the best that could be devised for 
the constitution and happiness of the 
Swiss. As soon as it is carried into 
exccutiou, the French troops shall with- 
draw. We recognise Helvetia, as or- 
ganised by this act, as an independent 
jjower, and guarantee the federal con- 
stitution, and that of each can to A in 
particular, against the enemies of the 
tranquillity of the state." 

88. The subsequent dispositions of 
the First Consul were all dictated by a 
desire to render the foreign yoke then 
imposed upon the Swiss as light as pos- 
sible, and win the affections of a people 
whose situation rendered their neu- 
trality of more value to Franca than 
their alliance. Satisfied with the erec- 
tion of the Valais ittto a separate re- 
public, which gave him the entire com- 
mand of the Simplon no ad, Napoleon 
allowed the Swiss to retain their neu- 
trality, rejected all idea of an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and modified 
the existing stipulated contingent into 
a levy of sixteen regiments, who were 
taken into the pay of the French Re- 
public. These lenient conditions gave 
universal satisfaction in Switzerland. 
The deputies of the cantons met at 
•Fribourg in the beginning of July, 
under the auspices of Louis (VAffry, de- 
atattfcM by Napoleon as the first ton- 
‘JgWttian of the confederacy ; while the 
of Aloys Itoding, as deputy 


for Schwytz, gave testimony to tho 
commencement of the system of fusion 
which it was so much the object of the 
First Consul to establish in all the coun- 
tries subjected to his dominion, and 
proved, that if the Swiss were not re- 
conciled to the foreign yoke, at least they 
had abandoned all hope of further re- 
sisting it.* 

* The sagacity with which the First Con- 
sul discriminated the most important fea- 
tures in the condition of the Swiss cantons, 
may be appreciated by the following extracts 
from the speech he delivered on the forma- 
tion of the internal constitution of the con- 
federacy : — “ The re-establishment of tho an- 
cient ordor of things in the democratic can- 
tons, is the best course which can be adopted 
both lor you and me. They are the states 
whose peculiar form of government renders 
them so interesting hi the eyes of all Europe; 
but for this pure democracy, you would ex- 
hibit nothing which is not to be found else- 
where). Beware of extinguishing so remark- 
able a distinction 1 know well that this demo- 
cratic system of administration has many in- 
conveniences ; but it is established, it has sub- 
sisted for centuries, it springs from the cir- 
cumstances, situation, and primitive habits ot 
the people, from the genius of the place, and 
cannot 'with safety bo abandoned.- When 
usage and systematic opinion find themselves 
in opposition, the latter must give way. You 
must never take away from a democratic so- 
ciety the practical oxoreiso of its privileges. 
To give such exercise a direction consistent 
with the tranquillity of the state, is the part 
of true political wisdom. In ancient Homo 
tho votes were counted by elasscs ; and they 
threw into tho last class the whole body of 
indigent citizens, while the first contained 
only a fow hundred of the most opulent in- 
dividuals ; but the populace were content, 
and, amused with tho solicitation of their 
votes, did not perceive the immense differ- 
ence in their relative value, and that, all put 
together, they did not equal the influence of 
a few of the great patrician families. 

“Since the Revolution, you have never 
ceased to seek your safety independent of 
France. Your position, your history, in fine, 
common sense, forbid it. The interests of 
defence bind Switzerland to France those 
of attack render it of value in the eyes of 
other powers. The first is permanent and 
constant ; the second depends on fortune 
aud political combination, and can Only bo 
transient in its operation. Switzerland can 
never defend its plains except with the aid 
of France ; France is open to attack on the 
Swiss, frontier ; Austria is not, for she is 
Covered by the bulwark of tho Tyrol. I 
would have gone to war on account of Swit- 
zerland ; X would have sacrificed a hundred 
thousand men, rather than allow it to remain 
in the hands of the party who were at the 
head of the last insurrection, so great is the 
influence of itsi geographical position upon 
France."— T whaudeau, 803, 307. 
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89. The ^dignified conduct of the 
Swiss patriots, in the last extremity of 
their independence, and the necessity to 
which they reduced the First Consul 
of openljr employing force to subdue 
them, was in the highest degree con- 
trary to his wishes, and proved more 
prejudical to his interests in Europe 
than any other event which had occur- 
red under his government. He had 
hoped that all necessity for a visible 
conquest would be prevented by one of 
the factions openly invoking his as- 
sistance; and that thus Switzerland 
would be subjugated as other countries 
had been, by dividing without appear- 
ing to do violence to the people. The 
unanimous expression of public detes- 
tation which attended the proclamation 
of the French constitution, and the in- 
stant overthrow of the government, 
which followed the removal of the 
French troops, entirely frustrated this 
insidious design, and compelled Napo- 
leon to throw off the mask, and, in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of Lundville, 
openly accomplish the subjugation of 
the country. This violent proceeding 
was not less painful to the feelings of 
the people, than it was alarming to 
the governments of all the neighbour- 
ing states. To see the great central 
fortress of Switzerland, commanding 
all the passes from France into Italy, 
placed in the hands of so ambitious a 
ruler, at the very time when ho was 
rapidly extending his dominions over 
the whole peninsula, excited the strong- 
est jealousy in all the European Cabi- 
nets ; while the subjugation of the 
country of William Tell, and the over- 
throw of Swiss independence by repub- 
lican bayonets, awakened deep feelings 
of commiseration among all to whom 
the name of liberty was dear. It did 
more to dispel the general fascination 
which had attended the government of 
the First Consul, than any circum- 
stance which had occurred since his 
elevation to power. At the same time, 
the indignation of the Dutch was 
strongly excited by the continued re- 
sidence of the French troops in their 
territory, and the heavy load which the 
maintaining and paying so large a body 
of men imposed on their almost ruined 


finances, in direct opposition to the 
treaty Bigned, and promises held out 
on occasion of the late change in their 
government : and the conviction be- 
came as general as it was painful, that 
the ambition of France was insatiable, 
and that the establishment of revolu- 
tionary governments in the adjoining 
states, only led to a prolongation of the 
onerous yoke of the great parent Re- 
public.* 

90. While the continent of Europe 
was agitated by these important events, 
and presaged, in the rapid strides of 
the First Consul towards universal 
dominion, the approaching renewal of 
the war, England was tasting, with 
unalloyed satisfaction, the blessings 
and the tranquillity of peace. She had 
given the most unequivocal proof of 
the sincerity of her confidence in the 
honour of France, in permitting the 
vast armament of Le Clerc to proceed 
unmolested to the West Indies; and 

* As a specimen of the effect which those 
events prtrau cod on the liberal party iuEurope, 
it is sufficient to refer to the speeches of tho 
leaders of the Opposition in tho British parha- 
mAt, — “ The French government," add Mr 
Fox, tl was bound by treaty, as well as by 
every principle of justice, to withdraw their 
troops from Switzerland, and to leave that 
country to itself, even with tho miserable 
government which they had established in 
it, and to respect its independence. During 
their dominion in that country they had 
formed a government bo utterly odious to the 
people, that, the moment thoir troops were 
withdrawn, the inhabitants, by an insur- 
rection founded on the truest principles of 
justice, roso and overturned it. The French 
government interfered to restore it, ana, 
bad as tho system was, tne manner of their 
interfering to restore it was, if possible, still 
worse. This violent act of injustice, no man 
can contemplate with more indignation than 
myself. 

14 The conduct of Franco* with respect to 
Holland, affords a still more intolerable in- 
stance of injustice. Were I a master of the 
use of colours, and could paint with skill, I 
would take the darkest to delineate the con- 
duct of France towards that republic. It 
certainly has been worse treated by her than 
any other, country whatever. Holland has 
not only suffered all the unavoidable evils of 
war; but when peace came, to turn that 
country, in defiance of a positive treaty with 
France, into a depot for French troops, for * 
'the mere purpose of putting the Dutch to 
tho expense of maintaining them, was an 
act no less despicable for its meanness than 
hateful for its atrocity.**— Purl, ffiit. xxiti. 
1446, 1460. 
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had beheld, with pain indeed, but 
without opposition, the successive new- 
modelling of the Batavian, Cisalpine, 
Ligurian, and Valaisan republics, un- 
der the authority of the First Consul, 
and the annexation of Piedmont, Par- 
ma, and Placentia to his dominions, or 
those of his eubject states. On occa- 
sion only of the overthrow of Helvetic 
independence, her ministers presented 
an energetic note to the French gov- 
ernment, complaining of that assault 
on the European liberties ; but, find- 
ing their remonstrances not supported 
by the other powers, they prudently 
desisted from any more efficacious in- 
terference in their behalf.* Secure in 
her insular position and maritime 
strength, she beheld with uneasiness, 

. but without apprehension for her own 
independence, the successive additions 
to the power of France ; and deemed 
herself not called upon to interfere 
actively in Continental affaire* till the 
powers more immediately interested 
were prepared to second her efforts by 
efficacious aid. 

91, During this brief period of Ra- 
tional repose, the industry and finances 
of the country prospered in a most 
extraordinary degree ; and Great Bri- 
tain literally reaped at the same time 
the excitement of war with the com- 

* '* His Majesty has received with deep re- 
gret the address of the First Consul to the 
Helvetic people, published by authority in 
the MonUcur of 1st October. His Majesty 
most sincerely laments the convulsions to 
which the Swiss cantons have for some timo 
past been exposed j but he can consider their 
late oxertions in no jther light than as the 
lawful efforts of a brave and generous people 
to recover their an dent laws and govern- 
ment, and to procure the rtt-cstablisUment 
of a system which experience has demon- 
strated not only to be favourable to the 
maintenance of their domestic happiness, 
but to be perfectly consistent with the tran- 
quillity and security of other powers. 

“ The cantons of Switzerland unquestion- 
ably possess, in the same degree as any othor 
power, the right of regulating thoir own in- 
ternal concerns; and this right has, in the 
present instance, been expressly guaranteed 
to the Swiss nation by the treaty ot' Lun<S- 
ville, by the Frenoh government, conjointly 
* with the other powers who were parties to 
that engagement. His Majesty has no other 
dsto than that the people of Switzerland, 
wfco now appear to be so generally united, 
pculd be left at liberty to settle tneir own 
internal government without the interposi- 


[chap, xxxvr. 

merce and tranquillity of peace. As 
her statesmen did not consider it safe 
to make any considerable reduction in 
the national establishments while the 
power of France was so formidable, 
the lassitude arising from a diminished 
government expenditure was hardly 
experienced; an extensive paper cur- 
rency maintained the prices and ac- 
tivity of war; while the opening of 
the Continental ports brought into her 
harbours the extended commerce of 
peace, and rendered her commercial 
cities the emporium of the civilised 
world, without diminishing, but on the 
contrary greatly increasing, the em- 
ployment of British shipping. Her ex- 
ports and imports rapidly increased ;+ 
the cessation of the income-tax con- 
ferred comparative affluence on the 
middle classes ; agriculture, sustained 
by continued high prices, shared in the 
general prosperity ; the sinking fund, 
relieved in some degree from the coun- 
teracting influence of annual loans, 
attracted universal attention; while 
the revenue, under the influence of 
so many favourable circumstances, 
steadily, augmented, and the national 
exigencies were easily provided for, 
without any addition to the burdens of 
the people. So widespread was the 
enthusiasm occasioned by this bright 

tion of any foreign powers ; and with what- 
ever regret lie may have perused the bite 
proclamation of the French government, he 
is yet unwilling to believe that they will 
further attempt to control that independent 
nation in the exercise of their undoubted 
rights.”— Loan Hawkesbury’b Note to M. 
Otto, Oct. 10, 1802; Pari Hwf., xxxvi 1281. 

t It was stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his place in parliament, that 
the real value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported in the year 1802 was little 
short of £00,000,000, being an increase of 
£8,000,000 above the yeftr preceding; and 
the shipping entering the port of London in 
the years 1801 and 1802 was as follows : — 

BRITISH. 


1801, . . , 

1802, . . . 

Ship*. 

, 1782 
, 2459 

Tons. 

418,631 

674,700 

Men. 

28,096 

33,748 


FOREIGN. 


. 1801, . . 

• 1802, . 

Ship*. 

. $885 
. 1549 

Tons. 

452,667 

237,117 

Men. 

20,888 

10,655 

Thus indicating that the return of 
reduced to a half the forejgnshipp 
port of London, and added a half t 
ish.— Puri. Bint, xxxvi. 1127. 

peace had 
ing in the 
ewe Brit- 
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gleam of prosperity, that even sagacious 
practical men were carried away by 
the delusion ; and the only apprehen- 
sion expressed by the monied classes 
was, that the sinking fund would ex- 
tinguish the debt too rapidly, and 
capital, left without any secure in- 
vestment, be exposed to the risk and 
uncertainty of foreign adventure. 

92. Under the influence of such fa- 
vourable circumstances, the permanent 
revenue of Great Britain steadily in- 
creased, while the public expenditure 
was rapidly diminished. In the year 
1802, indeed, the effect of the great 
war expenses, which the unsettled Btate 
of the negotiation prior to the signing 
of the definitive treaty made it impos- 
sible to reduce, rendered a considerable 
national expenditure necessary; but 
in the succeeding year the full benefit 
of pacific reduction was experienced. 
In the former year the current annual 
expenditure was, independent of the 
interest of the debt, £29,693,000, and 
the receipt £36,368,000. In the latter, 
the recoipt had risen to £38,609,000, 
and the expenditure, without the in- 
terest of the debt, fallen to £28,298,000. 
The financial operations of both years 


were on a scale of unparalleled magni- 
tude, from the extent of the floating 
debt which was funded, and loans con- 
tracted to meet the winding-up of the 
war, which produced a receipt and 
expenditure in each of nearly eighty 
millions from the public treasury; 
but, excepting these extraneous sums, 
the aspect of the national resources 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The sinking fund was rapidly and 
steadily absorbing the debt, and afford- 
ed the prospect of extinguishing the 
whole national encumbrances, great as 
they were, at no distant period.* 

93. But these flattering prospects 
were of short duration. Independent 
of the increasing jealousy with which 
the British government beheld the 
Continental encroachments of Napo- 
leon, and which rapidly communi- 
cated itself to all classes of the Eng- 
lish people, several causoB of irrita- 
tion grewtfip between the rival govern- 
ments, which first weakened and at 
last destroyed their good understand- 
ing. The detail of these causes i3 
fraught with the highest historical 
intA-est. The fate of the world has 
depended on the results to which they 


* The ways and means and expenditure for these two years stood as follows:— 


Expenditure, 1802. 

Ordinary, . £29,693,000 

Interest of debt, funded 
and unfunded, . . 19,856,588 

Exchequer bills, . . 23,892,815 

Sinking fund; . . . 6,114,038 


£70,655,486 


The interest of the debt, funded and un- 
funded, was £19,865,588, and the produce of 
the sinking fund, £6,114,033. 

Ways and Means. 

Ordinary income, £36,368,149 

Loan, . .» . 27,560,449 

Exchequer bills, . . 17,094,658 


£81,013,251 


The unfunded dobt, funded this year, 
amounted to £23,892,815, which explains 
the difference between the supply and ex- 
penditure. 

Expenditure, 1803. 

Ordinary . . . £28,208,866 

Interest of funded and 
unfunded debt, . . 20,699,864 

Sinking fund, * 6,494,694 

Paid Exchequer bills, . 17,194,198 


£72,687,122 


Revenue, . . £38,609,392 

Loan 11,960,523 

Exchequer bills, . . 20,481,130 


£71,051,045 


The rapid growth and steady application of the sinking ftmd was the subject of de- 
served congratulations to the country, both by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Hr 
Pitt They calculated that it would extinguish the whole existing debt m forty-five 
years ; ana the celerity of its increase, compared with that of the interest of the debt 
might be judged of by the fact that when it was first instituted in 1784, its produce «n- * 
nually was one-tenth of the interest: whereas, in 1803, it had risen to a. third of theft of 
the then existing debt It will hereafter appear, that when it was broken upon in !813, 
it was producing more than half the, interest of the debt ; and that, .if it had been let 
alone, it would have extinguished the whole debt existing aft the conclusion of the war 
before the year 1845.— Poktkb's Part. Tables, L 1 ; Part, Mates, xxxvi. 1127-118& 
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led. The first of these subjects of I standing between the two governments, 
irritation was the asperity with which it should be recommended to the 


the government and acts of the First 
Consul were canvassed in the English 
newspapers. Not only did several 
French journals published in London, 
in particular that of Peltier and the 
Courrittr Frangais de Londre*, com* 
ment with great severity on his pro- 
ceedings, but almost all the English 
journals, following the bent of the 
public inind, descanted in the most un- 
measured terms on his continual en- 
croachments in Continental Europe. 
To Napoleon, who was accustomed 
only to the voice of adulation, and 
heard nothing from the enslaved jour- 
nals of his own country but gracefully 
turned flattery, these diatribes were 
in the highest degree painful ; and not 
the less bo, probably, because the 
charges which they contained in re- 
gard to his foreign aggressions were 
more easily silenced by autly>rity than 
answered by argument. 

94. He therefore caused hjg minister 
at the court of London to remonstrate 
warmly against these articles,* and 
concluded by demanding — “ 1. that 
the English government should adopt 
the most effectual measures to put a 
stop to the unbecoming and seditious 
publications with which the news- 
papers and writings printed in England 
are filled. 2. That the individuals 
specified in the undersigned list should 
be sent out of Jersey. 3. That Georges 
and his adherents should be transport- 
ed to Canada. 4. That, in order to 
deprive the eviJ-disposed of every pre- 
text for disturbing the good under- 
* “The greatest of all injuries, " said M. 
Otto, “is that which fends to debase a foreign 
government, or to excite within its territory 
civil and religious commotions ; and the most 
pernicious of all protections is that which 
places under the safeguard of the laws men 
whoseeknot only 'to disturb thepolitical tran- 
quillity of Europe, but even to dissolve the 
hrst bands of society. This is not a question 
concerning some paragraphs which, through 
the inadvertence of an editor, might have 
been accidentally inserted in a public print, 
but a question of a deep and continued sys- 
« tom of defamation, directed not only against 
the chief of the French republic, but all Its 
constituted authorities— against the whole 
nation— represented by these libellers in the 
most odious and degrading terms. These ob- 
servations are still more applicable to a olaas 


princes of the house of Bourbon, at 
present in Great Britain, to repair to 
Warsaw. 5. That such of th« French 
emigrants as still think proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging 
to the ancient government of France, 
be required to quit the territory of 
the British empire/’ Of these extra- 
vagant demands, which proved that 
Napoleon understood as little the ac- 
tion of a free government as he did 
the relative situation of France and 
England, and their right to treat on a 
footing of perfect equality, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that they have excited 
the indignation even of tlio French 
historians who are most friendly to 
his cause. “It was nearly the Bame 
thing,” says his eloquent apologist, 
Norvins, “ to propose to Great Britain 
the sacrifice of its constitution, as to 
insist upon its abandoning the two 
pillars of its freedom, the liberty of 
the press and the privilege of habeas 
corpus. Such a demand was in the 
highest degree imprudent on the part 
of the First Consul, as it necessarily 
rendered him odious to the English 
people. Such language might have been 
used to the Cisalpine or Ligurian repub- 
lics, the creations of his hands ; but it 
was wholly unsuitable to an indepen- 
dent power like England : and although 
that language was but the expression 
of disunion which already existed be- 
tween the two governments, yet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known 
in a diplomatic communication to the 
whole of Europe.” 

of foreign calumniators, who appear to avail 
themselves of the asylum offeroa in England 
only for the purpose of the bettor gratifying 
their hatred against France, and undermin- 
ing the foundations of peaca It is not merely 
'by insulting and seditious writings, evidently 
published with a view to circulation in France, 
but by other incendiary papers distributed 
through the maritime departments, in order 
to induce the evil-disposed or weak inhabi- 
tants, to resist the conclusion of the concor- 
dats, that these implacable enemies of France 
continue to exercise hostilities and provoke 
the just indignation of the French govern- 
ment and people. Not a doubt can exist of 
these writings having been composed and 
circulated by Georges and the former bishops 
of France. '’—Parlm&tiam Hutoirt , xxxvi. 

I mo. - 
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95. The British government replied Consul, a prosecution was instituted 

to this extraordinary requisition in dig- by the Attorney-general against Peltier, 
nified but courteous language.* They for one of the most vehement of his 
answered specifically each of the charges articles against the French government, 
advance^ by the French government, This criminal case, which, in the ex- 
and concluded by observing : — “ His cited Btate of the public mind on the 
Majesty is sincerely disposed to adopt subject of France, awakened the most 
every measure for the preservation of intense interest, gave occasion to a 
peace which is consistent with the hon- splendid display of eloquence* in de- 
our and independence of the country, fence of the accused from Sir James 
and the security of its laws and con- Mackintosh, who then first gave public 
stitution. But the French government proof of those great abilities whioh his 
must have formed a most erroneous V indicia Gallic® and lectures on con- 
judgment of the disposition of the stitutional law had long made known to 
British nation, and the character of its a more limited circle. Peltier was found 
government, if they have been taught guilty but the subsequent breaking 
to expect that any representation of a out of war between the two countries 
foreign power would ever induce them prevented his being brought up to re- 
to consent to a violation of those rights ceive judgment. The war of journals 
on which the liberties of the people of continued with redoubled vehemence 
this country are founded.” on both sides of the Channel, as events 

96. No further diplomatic corres- succeeded calculated to call forth mu- 
poudence took place on this subject ; tual complaints ; and several articles 
but sooti after, to remove all grounds in the M^niteur, of the most hostile 
for complaint on the part of the First character, bore evident marks of the 

* " It cannot be denied,” they observed, risk of thftir circulation within their own 
** that some improper and indecent para- bounds. 

graphs against the government of Franco “Withrespoct to the removal of the per- 
have appeared both in the English nows- son# considered obnoxious to the French 
papers and the French journals published in government from the British dominions, his 
London; but they have nob been published Majesty has wo desire that the princes of the 
under tlio authority of the British govern- house of Bourbon should continue to reside 
menfc, nor are they in any way responsible in this country, if they are disposed or can 
for their contents. His Majesty neither can, bo induced to quit it; but he feels it to be 
nor will, m ^consequence of any represents- inconsistent with his honour and with his 
won or menace from a foreign power, make sense of justice to withdraw from them the 
any concession which may be in the smallest right of hospitality, as long as they conduct 
degree dangerous to the liberty Of the press, themselves peaceably and quietly, and unless 
as secured by the constitution of this coun- some charge can bo substantiated of their 
tiy. This liberty is justly dear to every attempting to disturb the peace which sub- 
Bntish subject; the constitution admits of sjsts between the two governments. The 
no previous restraints upon publications of emigrants in Jersey, most of whom are there 
any description ; but there exist judicatures chiefly in consequence olHhe cheapness of 
wholly independent of the executive, capable .provisions, had removed, or were removing, 
of taking cognisance of such publications as previous to M. Otto’s note. If any of thorn 
the law deems criminal ; ana they may in- . can be shown, £y reasonable evidence, to 
vestigate and punish not only libels against have distributed papers on the coast of France 
the government and magistracy of this king- with the view of disturbing the government, 
dots, hut those reflecting on the individuals aud of inducing the people to resist the new 
in whose hands the Administration of foreign Church Establishment, his Majesty will deem 
governments is placed. The British govern- himself justified in taking measures to com- 
ment is perfectly willing to afford to the pol them to leave the country. Measures are 
French government all the means of punish- in contemplation, and will be taken, for ris- 
ing the authors of any writings which they moving Georges and Mb adherents from bis 
may deem defamatory, which they them- Majesty's European dominions. There ore 
selves possess ; but they never can consent few, if any, of the French emigrants who 
to new-model their laws, or to change their continue to wear the decorations of the an- 
coustitution, to gratify the wishes of. any cient government : it might be moro prudent 
foreign power. If the French government if they all abstained from doing so ; but the, 
are dissatisfied with our laws on the subject French government cannot expect that bis 
of libels, they may punish the venders or Majesty will commit so harsh an act as to 
distributors of such writings as they deem send them out of the country oh that sc- 
defamatory in their own country, or in- count.”— Loan Hawkesbuey’s Abfc, Xfth 
crease by additional penal regulations the August 1802 ; Part. Hitt, xxxvi. 1274, 1276. 
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First Consul's composition. The French 
incessantly urged the execution of <( the 
treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of 
Amiens, and nothing but the treaty of 
Amiens ; " loudly complained that the 
British government had not evacuated 
Alexandria, Malta, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, as stipulated in that in- 
strument • and declared that France 
would in consequence remain in the 
attitude of Minerva, with a helmet on 
her head and a spear in her hand. 
The English answered, that the strides 
made by France over continental Eu- 
rope since the general pacification, and 
her menacing conduct towards the 
British possessions, were inconsistent 
with any intention of preserving peace, 
and rendered it indispensable that the 
securities held by them for their own 
independence should not be abandoned; 
and retorted upon the French by de- 
manding “ the state of Europe before 
the treaty of Amiens, the whole state 
of Europe before the treaty of Amiens, 
and nothing but the state of Europe 
before the treaty of Amiens.”* This re- 
criminatory warfare was continued with 
equal zeal and ability on the opposite 
sides of the Channel ; loud and fierce 
defiances were uttered by both parties; 
and it soon became manifest, from the 
temper of the people, not less than the 
relations of their governments, that the 
contest could be determined only by 
the sword. 

97. In truth, it was not merely from 
the Continental acquisitions of France, 
great as they bad been since the peace, 
that the British government conceived 
apprehensions of the impossibility of 
long maintaining friendly terms with 
that power. Other circumstancesnearer 
home revealed a determination on the 
part of the First Consul to resume the 
contest at no distant period, and ren- 
der the places evacuated by the treaty 
of Amiens the outposts from which 
hostilities were to be directed against 
their vital interests. The continued 
stay of a large French force in Hol- 
land, in defiance of express treaty; 

’ the gradual accumulation of troops on 
the shores of th© Channel and on the 
frontiers of Hanover, indicated any- 
thing rather than a pacific disposition, 


and menaced England in the quarters 
where she was most easily assailable. 
At the same time, the mission of Colo- 
nel Sebastiani to Egypt and Syria, in 
October 1802, for purposes evidently 
of a warlike character, and the minute 
and elaborate military report which he 
laid before the First Consul on his re- 
turn, proved that, bo far from having 
abandoned the idea of conquest on the 
banks of the Nile, he was .prepared to 
resume it on the first convenient op- 
portunity.* Influenced by these cir- 
cumstances, and the evident demon- 
stration of an insatiable ambition which 
the conduct of France to Italy and 
Switzerland afforded, the English gov- 
ernment sent orders to delay the eva- 
cuation of Malta, Alexandria, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, which they had 
not only resolved on, but in part com- 
menced, t and openly declared their 

* It appears from Colonel Sebastiani’s Re- 
port, that ho embarked on tho 16th Septem- 
ber at Toulon, and, after visiting Tripoli, ar- 
rived at Alexandria on the 16th October. “ I 
communicated,” sayB ho, “to the English 
commander there the order of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to demand a speedy eva- 
cuation, and the execution of the treaty of 
Araions. Geuerul Stuart told me that the 
evacuation of the place would shortly be 
effected, and when I insisted for a more spe- 
cific answer, he declared that he hadnoorders 
from his court to quit Alexandria, and that 
he believed he should winter there.” lie 
minutely examined the fortifications of Alex- 
andria, and all tho neighbouring forts; after- 
wards visited Cairo under an escort of five 
hundred men ; traversed Upper Egypt as far 
as the cataracts, and returned by St Jean 
d’Acro and the Ionian Islands to France, with 
specific information as to the military and 
political state of the countries ho had visited, 
and their respective dispositions towards 
France and England, The First Consul 
thought it so little necessary to disguise his 
designs, that he published the Report, which 
U very long and elaborate, in the Monitewr ; 
and it was particularly observable that Se- 
bastiani assured all the CFuristians from whom 
he receivod deputations in Egypt and Syria 
“of the friendship and protection of the First 
Consul.” The Report concluded with a de- 
tailed statement of all tho British troops in 
Egypt, and the respective forces of the Turks 
ana native chiefs. "—See the whole Report in 
Pari Hist, xxxv ii. 1$50, 1359. 

t Aedecisive evidence that in autumn 1802, 
and anterior to the manifestation of the 
First Consul's ambitious designs In Europe 
the British government was smeert in its in- 
tention to execute the treaty of Amiens, it 
is sufficient to refer to the testimony of the 
French historians. “England,” says General 
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resolution to retain these important 
stations till Some satisfactory explana- 
tion was obtained of the French move- 
ments. 

98. This resolution of the cabinet of 
St James's immediately gave rise to an 
angry diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two governments; but, in- 
stead of quoting these official docu- 
ments, which os usual convey no idea 
of the real views of the parties, it is 
more important to give the substance 
of the famous interview which the 
First Consul had with Lord Whit- 
worth, the English ambassador at Paris, 
on the 21st February 1803, which is so 
descriptive of the character of that ex- 
traordinary man as to be one of the 
most valuable documents of history. 
“ He placed,” says that nobleman in 
his account of the interview trans- 
mitted the day following to his own 
government, “in the very first rank 
our not evacuating Egypt and Malta, 
as we were bound by the treaty to 
have done. * In this,' said he, ‘ no con- 
sideration on earth shall make me ac- 
quiesce. Of the two, I would rather 
see you in possession of the faubourg 

Mathieu Dumas, 4 'notwithstanding its re- 
gret at seeiug the key of the Levant and the 
East Indies slip from its grasp, was making 
preparations for receiving into the for- 
tresses of Malta the Neapolitan troops, who, 
by the treaty of Amiens, wore to form its 
garrison for a year. Such, indeed, was their 
sincerity, that the foreign troops were ac- 
tually disembarked aud woll received. From 
the 15th to the 20th September, at the periods 
fixed by the treaty, orders were in like man- 
ner transmitted for the evacuation of Alex- 
andria by the British troops, and the surren- 
der of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch 
forces." General Dundas and Sir Roger 
Curtis had received positive ordors for the 
surrender of the Cape, with all its depen- 
dencies, to the Dutch forces. The best un- 
derstanding prevailed between the troops of 
the two nations. The 1st January 1803 was 
fixed for the final evacuation ; and the Eng- 
lish troops had actually commenced their 
embarkation, and were half on board, when, 
on the evening of the81st of December, a ves- 
sel arrived, which had left Plymouth on the 
31st October, with orders to stop the cession 
of the colony. The British had only fifty- 
nine men at that time in the town ; the 
Dutch garrison was fifteen hundred strong : 
and the British troops were eight miles dis- 
tant when this unexpected intelligence ar- 
rived.— Dumas, ix, 91, 120, 121. 

VOL. V. 


St Antoine than Malta. The abuse 
thrown out against me in the English 
public prints is vexatious, but not of 
so much consequence, nor so mischiev- 
ous, as what appears in the French 
papers' published in London. My irri- 
tation against England is daily increas- 
ing, because every wind which blows 
from England brings nettling but en- 
mity and hatred against me. If I had 
felt the smallest inclination to take 
Egypt by force, I might have done it 
a month ago, by sending twenty-five 
thousand men to Aboukir, who would 
have possessed themselves of the whole 
country, in defiance of the four thou- 
sand British in Alexandria. Instead 
of that garrison being a means of pro- 
tecting Egypt, it only furnishes- me 
with a pretence for invading it. I 
shall not do so, however I may wish 
to possess it as a colony, because 1 do 
not think it worth the chance of a war, 
in which Tonight possibly be considered 
as the aggressor, and by which I should 
lose mor^ than I should gain ; since 
sooner or later Egypt must belong to 
France, either by the falling to pieces 
of the Turkish empiVe, or by some ar- 
rangement with the Porte. 

99. “ What have I to gain by going 
to war ? A descent upon your coasts 
ia the only means of offence I possess ; 
and that I am determined to attempt, 
and put myself at its head. I am well 
aware of the risks of such an under- 
taking, but you compel me to incur 
them. I will risk my army, my life, 
in the attempt. But can you suppose 
that, after having gained the height on 
which I stand, I would risk my life 
and reputationsin so hazardous an un- 
dertaking, unless compelled to it by 
absolute necessity ? I know that the 
probability is, that I myself and the 
greatest part of the expedition will go 
to the bottom. There are a hundred 
chances to one against me, but I am 
determined to make the attempt ; and 
such is the disposition of the troops, 
that army after army will be found 
ready to engage in the enterprise. 
France, with an army of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men, to which 
amount it is to be immediately com- 
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pleted, and ready for the most despe- 
rate enterprise, and England with a 
fleet which has rendered her the mis- 
stress of the seas, and which 1 shall not 
be able to rival for ten years, might* 
by a good understanding, govern the 
world, and by their Btrife would over- 
turn it. If I had not felt the enmity 
of the British government on every oc- 
casion since the peace of Amiens, there 
is nothing I would not have done to 
prove my desire to conciliate : — parti- 
cipation in indemnities, as well as in- 
fluence on the Continent; treaties of 
commerce ; in short, anything that 
would have testified confidence. 

100. u Nothing, however, has been 
able to overcome the hostility of the 
British government ; and thence we are 
now come to the point— Shall we have 
peace or war ? Will you, or will you 
not, execute the treaty of Amiens? For 
my part, I have performed its condi- 
tions with scrupulous fidelity It bound 
me in three months to evacuate Naples, 
Tarentum, and the Roman JJtates, and 
in two months my troops had evacu- 
ated them. Yours arc still at Malta 
and Alexandria, 'though ten mdhths 
have elapsed since the ratification of 
the definitive treaty. You can never 
blind me in that particular. To pre- 
serve peace, the treaty of Amiens must 
be fulfilled, the abuse in the public 
prints suppressed or kept within due 
bounds, and the protection openly given 
to my bifctei*est enemies withdrawn. If 
you desire war, it is only necessary to 
say so, and to Refuse to fulfil the treaty. 
I have not chastised the Algerines, from 
my unwillingness to excite the jealousy 
of other powers ; bxit € hope that the 
time will come when England, Russia, 
and France, will feel that it is for their 
interest to destroy such a nest of rob- 
bers, and force them to live by culti- 
vating their lands instead of by plun- 
der. Peace or war depends on Malta, 
It is in vain to talk of Piedmont and 
Switzerland. They are mere trifles, and 
musthavebeen foreseen when the treaty 
was going forward. You have no right 
to speak of them at this time of day. 
I do not pretend to say this mission of 
Colonel Sebastiani was merely commer- 
cial. It was rendered necessary, in a 


military point of view, by your infrac- 
tion of the treaty of Amierik That rock 
of Malta, on wnich new fortifications 
have been erected, is doubtless of great 
importance in a maritime poin/< of view ; 
but it has a value far more important 
in my eyes : it touches the honour of 
France. What would the world say, if 
we were to submit to the violation of 
a solemn treaty signed by ourselves ? 
Would they not doubt our energy ? For 
myself, my part is taken; I would rather 
put you in possession? of the heights of 
Montmartre than of Malta." 

101. This dhergetic and highly cha- 
racteristic conversation was not of & 
nature calculated to diminish the alarm 
of the British government, or allay the 
hourly increasing irritation in the two 
countries. The result was, that the 
English cabinet openly gave orders for 
the assembling of forces; and on the 8tli 
March, a message from the king to both 
houses of parliament announced that, 
“ as very considerablevmilitary prepa- 
rations are carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, Jins majesty had 
judged it expedient to adopt additional 
measures of' precaution for the security 
of his dominions. Though the prepa- 
rations to which his majesty refers are 
avowedly directed to colonial service, 
yet, as discussions of great importance 
are now subsisting between his majesty 
and the French government, this com- 
munication has been deemed neces- 
sary.” This message was received with 
the most animated feelings of patriot- 
ism by both houses of parliament. Mr 
Fox, whose eloquence had bo often been 
exerted in palliating the conduct of 
France, concurred in the address in an- 
swer, which passed both houses with- 
out a single dissenting voice ; and every- 
thing announced degree of unani- 
mity in the further prosecution of the 
war unknown in its earlier stages. A 
few days afterwards the militia was 
called out Ten thousand additional 
men were Voted for the navy ; and pre- 
parations were mode in the principal 
harbours of the kingdom for the most 
vigorous hostilities. These measures 
wfefe immediately met by correspond- 
ing menaces on the part of France; 
and everything breathed hostility and 
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defiance in the two countries/ Lord 
Kelson was* intrusted with the com* 
rnand of the Mediterranean fleet. Lord 
Keith set out for Plymouth. Sir Sidney 
Smith received orders to put to sea with 
a squadron of observation. A hot press 
took place in the Thames. Sixteen 
ships of the line were instantly put in 
commission. The public ardour rose 
to the highest pitch ; and England re- 
sumed her arms with a degree of en- 
thusiasm exceeding even that with 
which she had laid them aside. 

102. These hostile preparations speed- 
ily led to a second and still more vio- 
lent ebullition on the part of the First 
Consul. In a public court at the Tui- 
leries, held a few days after the king’s 
message had been communicated to 
him, he publicly addressed Lord Whit- 
worth in the most violent terms. He 
was in bis private apartments at the 
Tuileries, with Madame Buonaparte, 
playing with the infant son of Louis 
Buonaparte and Hortense, when it was 
announced that the circle was formed. 
Putting down the infant, who was on 
his knee, he immediately assumed a 
severe air, and entering the presence- 

* M. Talleyrand, in answer to tho message 
of the English king, drew up tho following 
note, which was delivered to the British am- 
bassu lor : — 

1. If his Britannic. Majesty, in his messago, 
means to sneak of the expedition at Hel- 
voetsliiys, all the world knows that it is des- 
tined for America, and was on tho point of 
sailing ; but iu consequence of that messago 
its orders are countermanded. 

2. If wo do not rooeive satisfactory expla- 
nations respecting these armaments in Eng- 
land, and if they actually take place, it is 
natural that the First Consul should march 
twenty thousand men into Holland, since 
that country is named in the King’s message. 

3. These troops being once iu the country, 
it is natural that they should form an en- 
campment on tho borders of Hanover, and 
that additional bodUfes of troops should join 
them. 

4. It is natural that the First Consul should 
order several camps to be formed at Calais, 
and mi different points of the coasts. 

5. It is likewise in the nature of things 
that the First Consul, who was on the point 
of evacuating Switzerland, should be under 
the necessity of continuing a French army in 
that country. 

6. It is also the natural consequence of all 
this that the First Consul should send a fresh 
force into Italy, to occupy, in case of neces- 
sity, the position of Tarentum.— Pari. Jhst. 
XXX vi. 1309. ' 


chamber, went straight up to the Brit- 
ish ambassador! and thus addressed 
him : “ So you are determined to go 
to war. Wo have already fought for 
fifteen years ; I suppose you want to 
fight dor fifteen years more. The Eng- 
lish wish for war ; but if they are the 
first to draw the sword, I shall be the 
last to put it into the Bflabbard. They 
have no respect for treaties. Hence- 
forth they must be shrouded in black 
crape. Wherefore these armaments? 
Against whom these measures of pre- 
caution ? I have not a single Bliip of 
the liue in the harbourB of France ; but 
if you arm, I shall arm also. If you 
insist upon fighting, 1 shall fight also. 
You may destroy France, but never 
intimidate it. If you would live on 
terms of good understanding with'us, 
you m ust respect treaties. W oe to those 
who violate them 1 They shall answer 
for tlie consequences to all Europe.” 
Passing qp, then, without waiting for 
an answer, to the Swedish minister, he 
said , — u your king has forgotten that 
the days’ of Gustavus Adolphus are 
passed ; that Sweden has sunk to the 
rank of a third-rate power.” To the 
other ambassadors he uttered not a 
word, but walkedsilcnt round the circle, 
with fire flashing from lih* eyes. This 
violent harangue, rendered still more 
emphatic by the impassioned gestures 
with which it was accompanied, induced 
the English ambassador to suppose that 
the First Consul would so far forget his 
dignity as to strike him ; and he was 
deliberating with himself as to what 
he should do in the e^ent of Buch an 
insult being offered to the nation which 
he represented* when Napoleon retired, 
and delivered the assembled ambassa- 
dors of Europe from the pain they ex- 
perienced at witnessing so extraordi- 
nary a soene. 

108. This vehement exposure of hos- 
tile disposition produced an extraor- 
dinary Bensation both in England and 
Europe : in the former, by the indig- 
nation it excited, and the ardent desire 
to revenge the slight thus publicly put 
upon the national honour, in the per- 
son of its ambassador; in the latter, 
by the clear evidence which it afforded 
of the impossibility of amicable terms 
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being any longer preserved between the 
rival powera Couriers, despatched the 
same night to every court in Europe, 
immediately made generally known the 
conflict that was approaching ; and di- 
plomacy was soon as active in endeav- 
ouring to contract alliances as military 
energy .was in forwarding warlike pre- 
parations. General Duroc was forth- 
with sent by the First Consul to Berlin, 
and Colonel Colbert to St Petersburg, 
to endeavour to rouse the northern 
powers to reassert the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality, and join in the 
league against Great Britain ; but these 
potentates had already concerted mea- 
sures, on occasion of the meeting they 
had at Memel in the preceding year to 
settle the matter of German indemni- 
ties, and refused to interfere in the 
contest. At the same time Napoleon 
put the army on the war footing ; or- 
dered the immediate levy of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men ; reinforced 
the troops both in Holland and Italy ; 
declared Flushing and Antwerp in a 
state of siege ; commenced the forma- 
tion of the great arsenals which were 
afterwards constructed in the Scheldt; 
hastened his naval preparations with 
the most incredible activity; and al- 
ready began to direct those numerous 
corps to the shores of the Channel, 
which, under the name of the Army of 
England, were so Beriously to menace 
the independence of Great Britain. N or 
was this all. The First Consul had the 
extreme imprudence, in a Btate paper 
^prepared by hipself, and officially pre- 
sented to the legislative body, to assert 
that England could not now contend 
single-handed with France.* From the 
moment these words were read in Eng- 
land, reconciliation was hopeless. A, 
challenge had been given : it could not 
but be accepted. The flame spread 
to every heart; patriotic feeling was 
roused to the highest pitch in France 
as well as in England ; and never was 
war commenced with more cordial ap- 

* 1 ‘ Whatever may be the success of the in- 
trigue at London, it will not induce other 
nations to enter into new leagues i and the 
government declares with just pride— Bng- 
Und alone will not stand at this day against 
France w — JBxpo$i an Corps IfyitlcUlf, Feb. 21, 
1801 ; Tbibbs, CoTindat et I'Bmpirt, iv. 306. 


probation on the pari of the people of 
both countries. 

104. To these intemperate BallieB on 
the pari of the First Consul, the Brit- 
ish government contented itcelf with 
replying, through the medium of the 
minister for foreign affairs : “ His Ma- 
jesty has the most sincere desire that 
the treaty of Amiens should be exe- 
cuted in as complete a manner as pos- 
sible ; but it is impossible for him to 
consider that treaty as founded on prin- 
ciples different from those whjch have 
been invariably applied to eveiy other 
treaty or convention — namely, that they 
were negotiated with reference to the 
actual state of possession of the differ- 
ent parties, and to the treaties or public 
engagements by which they were bound 
at the time of its conclusion ; and that, if 
that state of possession or engagement 
was so materially altered by the act of 
eitherof the parties as to affect the nature 
of the compact itself, the other party has 
a right, according to the law of nations, 
to interfere for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfaction or compensation for any 
essential difference which such acts may 
have subsequently made in their rela- 
tive situations ; and that, if ever there 
was a case in which this principle might 
be applied with peculiar propriety, it 
was that of the late treaty of peace; 
for the negotiation was conducted on 
a basis not merely proposed by his Mar 
jesty, but specially agreed to in a note 
by the French government — namely, 
that his Majesty should keep a compen- 
sation out of his conquests, for the ac- 
quisition of territory made by France 
upon the Continent. The subsequent 
acquisitions made by France in various 
quarters, particularly in Italy, Have ex- 
tended the power and increased the ter- 
ritory of France ; and therefore Eng- 
land would have been justified, con- 
sistently with the spirit of the treaty, 
in claiming equivalents for these ac- 
quisitions, as a counterpoise to the 
augmentation of the power of France. 
His Majesty, however, would have been 
willing to have overlooked these acqui- 
sitions, for the sake of not disturbing 
the general peace of Europe, and was 
prepared to have acted up to the very 
letter of the article regarding the eva- 
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cuation of •'Malta, when his attention by which Malta Bhould be ceded in per- 
was arrested by the very extraordinary petuity to Great Britain, in return for 
publication of the report of Colonel Se- a proper equivalent to France; but 
baBtiani on Egypt, which discloses views Lord Whitworth had no authority to 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit and enter into Buch an arrangement, which 
letter of the treaty of Amiens.’’ was one of exchange, instead of indem- 

105. Notwithstanding the hostile na- nity and security; and Talleyrand 
ture of these declarations, the negotia* positively refused to explain ‘himself 
tion was kept open for two months further on the subject, # or specify what 
longer, and had very nearly terminated equivalent France required. Lord Whit- 
by the English being permitted to retain worth, in consequence, demanded and 
Malta, on an indemnity being provided received his passports on 12th’ May; 
for France on the Continent The Brit- letters of marque were issued by the 
ish government proposed that Malta British government on the 16th; Gene- 
should be retained by England, and the ral Andreossi, the French ambassador, 
Knights indemnified ; that Holland and embarked at Dover on the 18th May ; 
Switzerland should be evacuated by and the flames of a war were again 
the French troops ; Elba confirmed to lighted up, destined ere long to involve 
France; the Italian and Ligurian re- the civilised world in conflagration, 
publics recognised by England, with The most violent hatred to England 
the kingdom of Etruria, upon a satis- now possessed the First Consul, which 
factory indemnity being provided to became ever after the ruling passion 
the King of Sardinia. To this the of his life. Anger, at once personal 
French cabinet would not agree ; and and national, got the mastery of his 
it was next proposed by the English mind. To conquer, to humble Eng- 
ministers, that “ Great Britain should land — tc J ruin it, destroy it — became 
possess Malta for ten years ; that the the fixed object of his life. To cross 
island of Lampedosa should be ceded thf*, Channel, and transport into Eng- 
in perpetuity to that power ; that Hoi- land one of the armies which had con- 
land and Switzerland should be evacu- quered the Continent, became the grand 
ated by the French troops, and the and lasting object of his ambition, 
new Italian states recognised by Eng* 106. This declaration of war was 
land, on provisions in favour of Sar- immediately followed by San act as un- 
dinia and Switzerland being contained necessary as it was barbarous, and 
in the treaty.” If these terms were which contributed, more perhaps than 
not acceded to in seven days, the Brit- any other circumstance, to produce 
ish ambassador was enjoined to demand that strong feeling of animosity against 
his passports. Napoleon would only Napoleon which pervaded all classes 
consent, on the other hand, that Malta of the English during the remainder 
Bhould be placed in the power of Rus- of the contest. Two French vessels 
sia, Prussia, or Austria, upon their had been captured, under the English 
agreeing to it, and becoming parties to letters of marque, in the bay of Audi- 
the treaty of Amiens ; but this the erne ; and the First Consul made this 
British cabinet declined, alleging that a pretence for ordering the arrest of 
Russia, the only power deemed inde- all the English then travelling in France 
pendent of France, had positively re- between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
fused to be a party to any such ar- years. Under this savage decree, un- 
rangemeni* As a last resource, and precedented in the annals of modem 
finding the British ambassador resolute, warfare, above ten thousand innocent 
Talleyrand suggested an arrangement individuals, who had repaired to France 

* When this was first proposed to the Em- The communication from the Russian ambas- 
peror Alexander, he answered, that it would sador, signifying the Emperor’s readiness to 
be ineffectual, as so inconsiderable ah island act as mediator, was dated 24th May, and was 
could not be the real object of contest be- not communicated to the English govera- 
tween the parties ; hut he afterwards signi- ment till all diplomatic relations with Franco 
fled his readincssto accept the treaty, though had ceased, by the declaration of war on the 
it was then too late, as war was declared. 10th May preceding.— Biqnon, iii. 73, 107, 108. 
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in pursuit of business, science, or 
amusement, on the faith of the law of 
nations, which never extended hostili- 
ties to persons in such circumstances, 
were at once thrown into prison, from 
whence great numbers of them were 
never liberated till the invasion of the 
Allies ill 3814. Among the rest was 
Lord Elgin, then on his return from 
Constantinople, where he had been 
ambassador, who had entered France 
on a positive assurance from Murat 
that he should not be molested. The 
chief persons arrested were sent to 
Verdun, where they offered to pay the 
value of the vessels taken, if allowed 
to depart ; but this was refused, on the 
ground that there were other reasons 
for their detention besides the capture 
of the vessels in Audierne bay. This 
severity was the more unpardonable, 
as the minister of foreign affairs had, 
a few days before, given the English at 
Pans assurances that they Should be 
permitted to leave the kingdom with- 
out molestation ; and numbeiC had, in 
consequence, declined to avail them- 
selves of the means of departure whe$ in 
their power. No other authority than 
that of Napoleon itself is required to 

* Of the feelings with which this unjusti- 
fiable proceeding on the part of the First 
Consul was received, even by those of bis 
generals who were most attached to his per- 
son and go\ ernment, no better proof can bo 
required than is furnished in the Duchess 
d'Abrantcs* Memoirs, to the lot of whose 
husband, as governor of Paris, it fell to carry 
the painful decree into execution in that city. 
He was sent for by the First Consul in the 
middle of the nigkt, who put letters into his 
hands explaining fclfe cruel measure winch 
was in contemplation. Kis eyes flashed fire, 
his whole figure was tremtying with agita- 
tion. ** Junot,” Baid he, “you must, before 
an hour elapses, take measures, so that all 
the English, without one single exception, 
shall be arrested. The Temple, the Force, 
the A bl>ay o will hold theta— they* must be 
seized , ” and with those words struck the 
table violently with his fist. “ This mea- 
sure, M said Napoleon, “must be executed 
before seven in the evening,— 1 am resolved 
that, in the obscurest theatre, or lowest res- 
taurateur’s in Paris, not an Englishman 
shall this night be seen.”— “My General,” 
replied Juno t, who, though at first stunned, 
soon recovered from his stupor, “ you know, 
•not only my attachment to your person, but 
roy absolute devotion to everything which 
concerns you. It is that devotion which in- 
duces me to hesitate at obeying your orders, 
and imploring you to take a few hours to re- 


characterise this transaction. “ Upon 
reading," says he, “the ironical and 
insolent answer made by the English 
government to my complaints I des- 
patched, in the middle of the night, 
an order to aiTest over all France, and 
in all the territories occupied by our 
armies, the whole English, of whatever 
description, and retain them as hos- 
tages for our vessels, so unjustly Beized. 
The greater part of these English were 
wealthy or noble persons, who were 
travelling for their amusement. The 
more novel the act was, the wore fla- 
grant its injustice , the more it answered 
my purpose. The clamour it raised 
was universal, and all the English ad- 
dressed themselves to me ; I referred 
them to thoir own government, telling 
them their fate depended on it alone." 
In committing this unpardonable act, 
Napoleon hoped to bring under his 
power such a number of Englishmen 
of distinction as should compel the 
British government to yield to his 
terms ; but ho mistook the character 
of the people with whom lie had to deal, 
and contributed only to the rousing of 
that inveterate spirit of hostility which 
mainly occasioned his overthrow.* 

fleet on the measure which you liavo now 
commanded.” Napoleon frowned ; “Again," 
said he, “are we to have the scene of the 
other day over again V Even Duroc, with 
his quiet air, will soon come hero to preach 
to me. By God ! gentlemen, I will show 
you that 1 can make myself obeyed. Laimes 
nos already experienced that: he will not 
find much to amuse himself with, while eat- 
ing oranges at Lisbon. Do not trust too far, 
Junot, to my friendship ; from the moment 
that I conceive doubts as to yours, rxiino is 
gone.” “My General,” replied Junot, still 
undaunted, “ it is not at Die moment that I 
am giving you the strongest proof of my de- 
votion, that you should thus address me. 
Demand my blood— demand my life — I will 
surrender them without hesitation : but to 

ask a thing which must cover us with ■” 

“ Go on,” cried Napoleou : “ what is likely 
to happen to me, because I fling back on a 
faithless government the insults which it 
offered to me?” — “Jt is not rny part,” said 
J unoL “ to decide on the conduct which you 
should pursue. I am sure that when you 
come to yourself, and are no longer fascinated 
by those around you, who compel you to 
violent measures, you will be of my opinion.” 
— “ Of whom do you speak? ” Junot made 
no answer : he knew what he would say, but 
his noble heart disdained to descend to the 
accusation of others. 

The pretence put forth by the French 
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107. The renewal of the war was booh 
after the subject of important and ani- 
mated debates in both houses of parlia- 
ment ; but in the tone which pervaded 
the speeches of the 0 pposi tion, it was ma- 
nifest how materially the light in which 
the war was viewed by the Whig party- 
had changed in the course of the contest, 
and how much the constant aggressions 
of Napoleon had alienated the minds 
of those who had hitherto shown them- 
selves the stanchest enemies of the con- 
duct of government in resisting the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, It was argued 
by Mr Pitt, Mr Canning, aud Lord 
lfawkesbury, that “the first great point 
on which the negotiation turned was, 
whether there was such clear evidence 
of an intention on the part of France 
to resume its designs against Egypt, as 
justified ua in retaining Malta for our 
security? Now, on this point, the 
proof furnished by the conduct of the 
First Consul himself was decisive. The 
mission of Sebastiani to the Levant, 
which he admitted to Lord Whitworth 
was of a military character ; the em- 
phatic declaration which ho made to 
that nobleman, that sooner or later 
Egypt must belong to France; and 
the information of the same iutention, 
through the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
evidently proved that he had only sus- 
pended his desigus against that coun- 
try, and was resolved to renew them on 
the first favourable opportunity. This 
was a direct violation both of the letter 

writers, that this unparalleled measure was 
justified by the capture of two French vessel? 
in the bay of Auaierne before war was for- 
mally declared, is totally groundless. These 
vessels Were seized on the 2oth May, eight 
days after the English ambassador had left 
Paris, and two after the French had sailed 
from Dover,— -that/ is, after hostilities had 
been openly announced between the two 
countries— -and four after the issuing of let- 
ters of marque by the British government 
To Bet up this, the first capture of the war, 
as an excuso for tlio severe and cruel mea- 
sure adopted towards the private travellers 
— a class of mon who invariably have been 
allowed, in modem Europe, to retire unmo- 
lested upon hostilities breaking out — was a 
pretext ns flimsy as themeasuro itself was un- 
justifiable and impolitic ; and it was, in an 
especial manner, unseemly in a power whieh 
made such loud complaints of the enforcing 
of the ordinary rules of war in maritime 
affairs by the English cruisers. 


and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, 
which expressly provided for the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire ; and the 
time when he set out (Sept. 16) was 
important, as it entirely destroyed the 
pretence that he was sent to refute the 
statements in Sir Robert Wilson's work, 
which it is notorious was not published 
at that time. n 

108, “ It is in vain to oppose to the 
inference clearly deduced from these 
circumstances the improbability that, 
if such had really been the designs of 
the French government, they would 
have so openly avowed them ; for it 
has been uniformly the system of all 
the rulers of that state since the Revo- 
lution, and seems to be now a fixed 
principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely 
to shock the feelings of mankind till 
tho moment of its execution, to an- 
nounce it publicly for a long period 
before, i?» order that the mindB of men 
may be familiarised to its contempla- 
tion, and have come to regard it with 
indifference. If, then, the design against 
Egypt is apparent, can there be the 
smallest doubt that we are entitled, 
from the moment it is discovered, to 
take such measures of prevention and 
security as are sufficient to guard against 
the danger .to which we are thus ex- 
posed ? And, if this be admitted, the 
justice of our retaining Malta, the out- 
work both of Egypt aud India, is ap- 
parent. All military authorities are 
agreed upon the vast importance of 
that island ; and arao^g them we must 
place, in the very first rank, the First 
Consul himself, who has not only de- 
clared that h£ would rather see us in 
possession of the Faubourg St Antoine, 
but has evinced the sincerity of that 
declaration by preferring all the haz- 
ards of a war which he was obviously 
anxious to avoid, to its relinquishment, 
England's interest in Malta is apparent, 
because it is a step on the road to India; 
whence the extraordinary anxiety of 
France for its acquisition, if not as a 
stage on the same journey for herself ? 1 
Consider, then, what would be our 
feelings if, after all the warnings given 
us, we were now to surrender Malta 
out of our hands, and the attack upon 
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Egypt were to follow in six or twelve 
months afterwards. 

109. “ The conduct of France on the 
continent of Europe has been equally 
inconsistent with the maintenance of 
prdfic relations. What shall we say to 
her arrogant interference in the matter 
of the ‘German indemnities, and ar- 
rangement of the sharing of the spoils 
of the ecclesiastical princes, without the 
concurrence either of the Emperor or 
the states interested in the mainte- 
nance of the equilibrium of the empire ? 
What of the unprovoked and tyranni- 
cal attack on Switzerland ? What of the 
continued stay of French troops in Hol- 
land, in direct violation both of the 
treaty of Amiens and the subsequent 
conventions with the Batavian republic ? 
The annexation of Piedmont, the sever- 
ing of the Valais from Switzerland, the 
acquisition of Parma and Placentia, 
the new governments imposed on the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian republics, the 
erection of the kingdom of Etruria, are 
so many steps towards supssme do- 
minion over Italy, which maybe already 
said to be in the hands of the French 
government. And are we, with such 
instances of disregard of tre&tieB and 
insatiable ambition before our eyes, to 
permit the First Consul to make the 
same unresisted strides towards mari- 
time, which he has already made to- 
wards Continental supremacy ? 

110. " Add to this a still more glar- 
ing attack on our national independ- 
ence, the clandestine sending of agents 
in the train of tfye French ambassador, 
with instructions to take soundings iu 
our ports, and obtain information as 
to the rqiHtary situation fjf all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom ; and when the 
government of England applied to the 
French ambassador to have them re- 
moved, the First Consul manifested 
an avowecl determination to introduce, 
in defiance of our formal refusal, au- 
thorised emissaries, under the name of 
commercial agents, to prepare, in the 
midst of peace, the most effectual means 
for our annoyance and destruction in 
time of war. He has at the same time 
summoned us, in the most arrogant 
manner, to restrain the liberty of the 
press with reference to his government ; 
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in other words, to make an exception 
in favour of France as regards that 
general right to free discussion which 
is the birthright of Englishmen, and 
daily exercised against their cftvn gov- 
ernment and all the world besides. 
What do these acts amount to but the 
requiring us to surrender at once our 
liberties and the means of national de- 
fence? And, not content with this, 
he requires us to banish the Bourbon 
princes, and transport the French emi- 
grants to Canada — addressing thus the 
King of England as if he were the pre- 
sident of one of his newly-created re- 
publics, and requiring him to submit 
to the last indignity of the conquered, 
the necessity of betraying the unfor- 
tunate. 

111. "We have tried the system of 
connection with Europe for a century, 
and that of leaving the Continent to 
shift for itself for eighteen months, and 
we see what has been the result. Com- 
pare the rank and station to which we 
raised ourselves by our former policy, 
with that to which we have been fast 
descending by the prevalence of the 
latter. Weigh the insults which we 
have borne, the aggressions to which 
we have been exposed, during this short 
period, against all the causes and pro- 
vocations of war scattered over the face 
of the preceding century, and see if 
the former do not preponderate. We 
have found, then — and this, if nothing 
else, the experiment of the Peace of 
Amieu9 has clearly proved — $hat a 
country, circumstanced as thiB is, can- 
not safely abjure a dignified policy, and 
abdicate its rank among nations ; that 
with such a country to be lowly is not 
I to be sheltered, to be unpresuming is 
not necessarily to be t safe. We may 
now see, by dear-bought experience, 
that our safety is necessarily linked 
with that of continental Europe, and 
that a recurrence to our ancient and 
established policy is not only the moBt 
honourable, but the most prudent 
course which can be pursued. In these 
circumstances, nothing remains but to 
be prepared, collectively, and individu- 
ally, to meet with courage and resigna- 
tion whatever difficulties it may be the 
will of Providence we should encoun- 
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ter; to mak| such vigorous naval and 
military preparations as may not only 
be adequate to repel any attempt at 
invasion, but as shall suffice to dif- 
fuse the most complete sense of security 
throughout the whole nation ; and to 
enter at once upon such a resolute and 
prospective system of finance, ns may 
enable the people to contemplate, with- 
out apprehension, the maintenance of 
the war for as long a period as it has 
already lasted, and prevent its expenses 
in the end from being unnecessarily, 
perhaps intolerably, augmented.*' 

1 1 2. On the other Land, it was argued 
by Mr Fox and Mr Wilberforce, that 
‘‘however manifest it might be that 
the First Consul cast a longing eye, to 
Egypt, and coveted Malta as a step- 
ping-stono to that country, still the 
question of peace or war did not de- 
pend on that circumstance. Was it 
not evident that, from the very first, 
he had fixed liL affections on that for- 
tress * and nothing has recently oc- 
curred to strengthen the conviction of 
every thinking man on that subject. 
But still, seeing that, knowing that, we 
made peace, and stipulated for the sur- 
render of Malta to a neutral power— 
and this was all that the security of 
our Eastern possessions required — this 
is what, by the treaty of Amiens, we 
had a right to claim ; this is what we 
should have remained contented with. 
Malta, indeed, is a valuable possession ; 
but the most valuable of all possessions 
is good faith. By claiming the sove- 
reignty of Malta, instead of its inde- 
pendence, you take a ground which is 
barely tenable, and give your invete- 
rate enemy an opportunity of misstat- 
ing your real views, both to France 
and Europe, and changing this country 
with those projects of rapacity and 
monopoly by which it has been his in- 
cessant object to represent its councils 
as actuated. The language of Buona- 
parte in the later stages of the negoti- 
ation, affords reason to believe that he 
would have acquiesced in the indepen- 
dence of Malta, if not in our retention 
of it for ten years ; and this affords a 
reply to the argument that the sur- 
render of Malta, or a declaration of 
war* was the only alternative left us. 


No ; there was another alternative, the 
independence of Malta — that inde- 
pendence which, under the treaty of 
Amiens, we had a right to claim, and 
which would have Becured Egypt and 
our Eastern possessions. Why were 
we so dilatory in availing ourselves of 
the proffered mediation of thfe Empe- 
ror of Russia ? Whenoe the extraor- 
dinary haste, at the very close, to break 
off the negotiation, when it had taken 
a turn favourable beyond our most 
sanguine hopes— when the First Con- 
sul apparently was willing, rather than 
risk a war, to have ceded it to us in 
perpetuity, upon obtaining an equiva- 
lent, and the appearance of coercion 
being avoided ? 

113. “ Undoubtedly you may inter- 
fere to prevent the aggrandisement of 
any Continental state upon the gen- 
eral principles of policy, which include 
prudence, and upon the first principle 
which governs nations as well as indi- 
viduals, the principle of self-defence. 
Nay, yoij are authorised by the rank 
you hold, and I trust will ever hold in 
the scale of nations, to interfere and 
prt&ent injustice and oppression by a 
greater to a smaller power. But has 
the conduct of France since the peace 
been such as to call for the application 
of this principle ? The Bystem of Ger- 
man indemnities, indeed, was robbery 
— spoliation of the weaker by the 
stronger power; bat France has had 
no greater share in the general iniquity 
than other powers against whom we 
have made no complaint. To say that 
the Emperor was injured by the ar- 
rangements made is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly he was ; but what 
else could be expected after the disas- 
ters of the war? Piedmont, at the 
time of the treaty of Amiens, was sub- 
stantially a province of Franoe ; it was 
the twenty-seventh military division, 
and belonged to that, power as effectu- 
ally as Gibraltar does to us. Whether 
it is expedient that it should belong to 
France, instead of being restored to the 
King of Sardinia, is a different ques- 
tion, whioh should have been settled, 
if it was meant to have been seriously 
agitated, at the treaty of Amiens. The 
violent interference with Switzerland 
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4 no one can contemplate without the 
utmost indignation ; hut it was an act 
not particularly directed against this 
country, and one which, how culpable 
soever, we were not called on to resist, 
if the powers more immediately inte- 
rested looked on with indifference. The 
disgraceful treatment of Holland, in 
defiance alike c f treaty and former ser- 
vices, is indeed one of the most atro- 
cious acts on record ; hut we have 
allowed the proper season for com- 
plaining to go past, and, by acquies- 
cing in its injustice at the time, have 
precluded ourselves from malting it the 
subject of recrimination afterwards. 
The mutual abuse of the press is not 
to be classed with these serious sub- 
jects of complaint. Great and perma- 
nent as waathe evil thereby occasioned, 
from the irritation which is perpetu- 
ated in the minds of the people of both 
countries, still it is not a fit subject for 
war; and both nations might properly 
be addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the gpddess of 
wisdom — ‘Put up your swords, and 
then abuse each other as long as you 
please/ 

114. " The demand to send away the 
French refugees, however, can never be 
too strongly reprobated. To deny to 
any man, whatever be his condition or 
rank, the rights of hospitality on the 
ground of political principles, would 
be cowardly, cruel, and unworthy of 
the British character. The demand 
that we should send out of the country 
persons obnoxious to the government 
of France, is made upon the most false 
and dangerous principles. The acqui- 
escence of two such nations as England 
and France in such a system of inter- 
national law would exterminate every 
asylum, not only to crime but to mis- 
fortune, on the face of the globe. To 
yield to Buch demands would be the 
height Of baseness. No man has/' said 
Mr Fox, “ politically speaking, less re- 
spect for the house of Bourbon, nor a 
greater desire for peace, than I have : 

• but yet for that family, or the very 
. worst prince it contains, if among them 
there should be a bad one, I should be 
willing to draw my sword and go to 
war, rather than comply with a de- 


mand to withdraw a hospitality to 
which he had trusted. I say this with 
respect to persons against whom no 
crime is alleged ; with respect to those 
who are accused, whether justly or un- 
justly, of a crime, I think some inquiry 
should be made into the grounds of 
the accusation, and the result, what- 
ever it is, be publicly made known. 
This is a duty we owe not only to 
France but to ourselves ; for the hosti- 
lity of a great and generous nation 
gives no countenance to crimes even 
against its worst enemies. 

115. “As to the commercial com- 
missioners, as it is apparent that they 
were in truth military men, and in 
effect no better than spies, it was a 
shameful attempt to impose upon us 
for a most mischievous purpose ; and 
therefore there was but one course to 
have pursued — namely, to have sent 
them immediately out of the country, 
and instantly applied to France for 
expiration and satisfaction for having 
sent them here under such colours, and 
for such objects. But without doing 
either the oue or the other, the ques- 
tion is, was this a ground for going to 
war? Is Malta essential to Egypt? Is 
Egypt essential to India? Both propo- 
sitions are more than doubtful. Great 
stress is laid upon the possession of the 
banks of the Nile as indispensable to 
the security of our Eastern possessions; 
but is there auy rational foundation for 
this opinion ? Is it not rather the re- 
sult of an overweening intercom that 
country, from the glorious tnumphs 
to our arms of which it has recently 
been the theatre ? — feelings natural 
aud praiseworthy if kept within duo 
bouuds, but not fit to be made the 
ground for determination in so mo- 
mentous a question ‘as that of peace 
and war. And let us beware, lest, 
while crying out against the aggran- 
disement of France in Europe, we do 
not give them too good cause to recri- 
minate upon us for our conduct in 
Asia ; and consider well whether, since 
the treaty of Amiens, we have not added 
more to our territories in the Mysore, 
than France has done in the whole 
Continent put together." 

The House divided, when three 
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hundred ami ninety-eight supported 
the address approving of the war, and 
sixty-seven voted against it. In the 
House of Lords the majority was still 
greater ; *one hundred and forty-two 
voting for the address, and ten against 
it. 

116. The altered tone of the Oppo- 
sition upon the war was very remark- 
able, and eminently characteristic of 
the change which, in the estimation 
even of its warmest opponents, the 
contest had undergone. There were 
no longer the fierce recriminations, the 
vehement condemnation of government, 
the loud accusations of its being leagued 
with sovereigns in a crusade against 
tho liberties of mankind, with which 
the chapel of St Stephen had so long re- 
sounded when the subject was brought 
forward. France now had little of 
popular sympathy in any country. She 
had lost the support of the democratic 
party throughout Europe, and stood 
forth merely as a threatening and con- 
quering military power. This change, 
though at the time little attended to, 
like all alterations which are gradual 
in their progress, was of the utmost 
moment, and deprived the contest, in 
its future stages, of the principal dan- 
gers with which it had at first been 
fraught. It was no longer a war of 
opinion on either side of the Channel. 
Democratic ambition did not now hail, 
in the triumphs of the French, the 
means of individual elevation. Aristo- 
cratic passion ceased to hope for their 
overthrow, as paving the way to a 
restoration of the ancient order of 
things. The contest had changed its 
character; from being social it had 
become national. Not the mainte- 
nance of the constitution, the coercion 
of the disaffected, the overthrow of the 
Jacobins, was the object for which we 
fought : the preservation of the na- 
tional independence, the vindication of 
the national honour, was now felt to 
be at stake. The painful schism which 
had so long divided the country was at 
an end. National success was looked 
upon with triumph and exultation by 
an imm ense majority of the people, 
with the exception of a few party 
leaders who to the last regarded it with 


aversion. The war called forth the*-* 
'sympathies of almost all classes of citi- 
zens. The young, who' had entered 
into life under its excitement, were 
unanimous in its support ; and a con- 
test which had commenced amid more 
divided feelings than any > recorded in 
the history of England, terminated 
with a degree of unanimity in its be- 
half unprecedented in her long and 
glorious career. 

117. Upon coolly reviewing the cir- 
cumstances under which the contest 
was renewed, it is impossible to deny 
that the British government manifest- 
ed a feverish anxiety to come to a rup- 
ture, and that, so far as the transactions 
between the two countries considered 
apart from other states are concerned, 
they were the aggressors. The great 
stress laid on Sebastiani’s mission to 
Egypt ; the evasion of Russian media- 
tion ; the peremptory refusal to aban- 
don Malts, even to a neutral power; 
the repeated demands by the English 
ambassador for his passports ; the re- 
solution at last not to treat even on 
the footing of Malta being abandoned 
to England, are so many indications of 
a detemiined spirit of hostility, and a 
resolution, on one pretence or another, 
to put an end to amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

118. On the other hand, the same 
impartiality requires it to be. stated, 
that the conduct of France to other 
states, and the language which the First 
Consul had begun to hold towards Great 
Britain herself, indicatyd a Bettled re- 
solution of disregardingthe stipulations 
of treaties, and the commencement of 
a system of intimidation inconsistent 
with the existence of any independent 
power. The stretches mode by France 
over Europe during a period of pro- 
found peace, in defiance alike of express 
agreement and of the regard due by the 
common law of nations to the indepen- 
dence of weaker powers, were such as to 
render any long- continued pacification 
out of the question. Pointing as the 
acts of the First Consul evidently did * 
towards universal dominion, actuated 
as he plainly was by the principle that 
everything was allowable which Was 
conducive to the interests or the gran* 
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deur of France, it was in vain to expect 
that he would long continue at peace 
with this country — the only obstacle 
that stood in his way in the prosecu- 
tion of these intoxicating objects. If 
he had not hitherto engaged in open 
acts of hostility against us, it w&b only 
because he was not prepared for them 
— because pedfce was requisite to re- 
store his marine, and put his naval 
resources on a more respectable footing. 
But his language already showed his 
secret designs, and in his anxiety for 
supreme authority, he spoke as if he 
had already acquired it In these cir- 
cumstances, it is of little consequence 
what was the ostensible cause of the 
rupture ; the real ground of it was a 
well-founded distrust of the pacific in- 
tentions of the First Consul, or his 
ability to remain at peace even if he 
had been so inclined — a conviction, 
which subsequent events have abun- 
dantly justified, that he was preparing, 
at some future period, a desperate at- 
tack upon our independence, *and that 
all which he now acquired would ere 
long be turned with consummate ta]ent 
against it 

119. He himself has told us what he 

* “I was resolved,” said Napoleon, “to 
renew at Cherbourg the wonders of Egypt. 
I had already raised in the sea my pyramid. 

I would also have had my lake Mareotis. 
My great object was to concentrate at Cher- 
bourg all our maritime forces, and in time 
they would have been immense, in order to 
be able to deal out a grand stroke at the 
enemy. I was establishing my ground so as 
to bring the two Rations, as it wore, body to 
body. Tho ultimate issue could not be donbt- 
llil, for we had forty millions of French 
against fifteen millions of ^pglish. I would 
have terminated the contest by a battle of 
Actium.” 

“ The Emperor had resolved upon a strictly 
defensive plan till the affairs of the Continent 
were finally settled, and his naval resources 
had accumulated to such a degree as to en- 
able him to strike a decisive stroke. He 
ordered canals in Brittany, by the aid of 
which, in spite of the enemy, he could main- 
tain an internal communication between Bor- 
deaux, Rochefort* Nantes, Holland, Ant- 
werp. Cherbourg, and Brest. He proposed 
to have at Flushing, or its neighbourhood, 
docks which were to be capable of receiving 
the whole fleet of Antwerp, fhlly armed, 
from whence it could put to sea in twenty- 
four hours. He projected near Boulogne a 
dike similar to that at Cherbourg ; and be- 
tween Cherbourg and Brest, a roadstead like 


meant to have done, and enfolded the 
matured designs he had formed for our 
subjugation. It was no part of his 
plan to have gone to war in 1808, or 
exposed his infant navy to th*e risk of 
being swept from the ocean, or block- 
aded in its harbours, before his sailors 
had acquired the experience requisite 
for success in naval warfare. He in- 
tended to have remained at peace with 
England for six or eight years; to have 
built annually twenty or twenty-five 
ships of the Hoe ; immensely enlarged 
his ports and fortifications in Holland, 
the Scheldt, and the Channel; extended, 
in the interim, his dominion over all 
the lesser states in the Continent, and 
not unfurled the flag of defiance till he 
had from eighty to a hundred ships of 
the line at Antwerp, Cherbourg, and 
Brest, manned by experienced seamen, 
to cover the embarkation of the in- 
vading army at Boulogne.* The im- 
mense docks which he excavated out 
of the granite of Cherbourg and the 
slime of the Scheldt, the vast arsenal 
of Antwerp, the capapious basin of 
Boulogne, were all preparations for the 
great design which he had in contem- 
plation, and which no moderation or 

that of tho Isle do Bois. Sailors were to be 
formed by exercising young conscripts in the 
roads, and performing gun practice and other 
operations m the harbours. He intendedto 
construct twenty or twenty-five ships of the 
line every year. At tho end of six years be 
would have had two hundred ships of the 
line, at the end of ten as many as three hun- 
dred. The affairs of the Continent being 
finished, he would have entered heart ana 
soul into that project ; he would have assem- 
bled the greater part of his forces on the 
coast from Corunna to the mouth of the 
Elbe, having the bulk on the shores of the 
Channel. All the resources of the two nations 
would thus have been called forth, and then 
he would either, he conceived, have sub- 
jected England by his moral ascendancy, or 
crushed it by his physical force. The Eng- 
lish, alarmed, would nave assembled for the 
defence of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Thames. Out three corps at Brest. Cher- 
bourg, and Antwerp, would have fallen on 
their central masses, while our wings turned 
them in Scotland and Ireland. Everything 
then would have depeuded on a decisive 
affair, and this was what Napoleon called his 
battle of Actium. ‘ We must have conquer- 
ed,* said he repeatedly, ‘when the two na- 
tions were opposed to eaob other, body to 
body, for we were forty millions, and they 
only fifteen. "'—Las Cases, v. 8, 15. 
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pacific disposition on the part of Great 
Britain, short of absolute submission, 
could possibly have averted. “ When 
by these means,” said he, “ England 
came to • wrestle hand to hand with 
France, and the advantage which she 
derived from her insular situation was 
at an end, she must necessarily have 
fallen. The nation which depends on 
a population of seventeen millions, 
must in the end sink before one which 
commands the resources of forty.” So 
thoroughly had those ideas got pos- 
session of Napoleon’s mind, that they 
pervaded all his despatches at this 
period, and are admitted by his ablest 
historians. “In his opinion,” says 
Thiers, “he required three or four 
years of continual efforts in the bosom 
of a profound peace before recom- 
mencing the war.”* 

120. In forming a judgment on the 
propriety of the course adopted by 
England on this occasion, there are two 
considerations not generally attended 
to, which require to be steadily kept in 
view, arising as they do out of the whole 
conduct of the Frenoh government 
throughout the revolutionary war. 

The first is, that all the principal 
stretches of power during the whole 
contest were made by France in periods 
of peace ; and that, great as were her 
military conquests, they were yet in- 
ferior to the strides which she made, in 
defiance of treaty, during the forced 

* “ The First Consul often Vepeated that, 
after all, war was his natural vocation, his 
origin, possibly his destiny; that he knew 
well bow to govern, but that before govern- 
ing he had known how to fight ; that that 
was bis profession, his art par excellence; and 
that if Moreau, with the French armies, had 
reached the gates of Vienna, he would easily 
advance beyond that. He saw empires de- 
stroyed, Europe remodelled, and his con- 
sular power changed into a crown, which 
would yet equal mat of Charlemagne. In 
his opinion, before commencing war, four or 
five yean qf continual effort*, amid profound 
peace, were necessary. The First Consul 
shared that passion for great achievements 
which is natural to the founders of empires. 
He took great interest in those fortifications 
which he raised in Italy, in those great roads 
with which he pierced the Alps, in those 
plans of new towns which he projected in 
Brittany, and in those canals with which 
he united the basins of the Seine and the 
Scheldt.”— Thiers' Hietolre du Consulat et de 
V Empire, iv. 287. 


pacifications which followed her tri- 
umphs. During the peace of Campo 
Formio she conquered Switzerland, re- 
volutionised Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. By the treaty of Lun^ville, 
she was" bound to allow the Helvetian, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine republics to 
choose their own constitutions; but 
hardly was the ink of # her signature 
dry, when she established governments 
in these independent states, all entirely 
composed of her creatures, and incor- 
porated Piedmont, Parma, and Pla- 
centia with her dominions. The treaties 
of Preaburg and Tilsit were imme- 
diately followed by the overthrow of 
her own allies, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, and the seating of brothers 
of Napoleon on the thrones of the two 
firat of theSe kingdoms. The peace of 
Vienna, in 1809, was but a prelude 
to the incorporation of the Roman 
States, Holland, and Hamburg, with* 
the French dominions ; and the treaty 
of ViennS, in 1805, was the imme- 
diate forerunner of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and the conquest of 
Naples for his brother Joseph — in 
other words, the organisation of half 
of Germany and the whole of Italy 
under the direction of the Emperor. 

121. Nor did the military strength 
of France, under the able direction of 
Napoleon, grow in a less formidable 
manner during every cessation of 
hostilities. Like blood in a plethoric 
patient, it accumulated fearfully dur- 
ing each interval of bleeding ; and re- 
sistance to the malady became the 
more difficult the longer it was delayed. 
Down to 1800, Austria had maintained 
a protracted apd doubtful contest with 
the Republic; but during the peace 
which followed, the military resources 
of France were so immensely increased 
that, in the next war which ensued, in 
1805, that power was struck to the 
earth in a single campaign. The long 
repose of Germany which succeeded 
the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, was marked 
by such an extraordinary growth of 
the military strength of France, as 
enabled it simultaneously, in 1812, to 
maintain three hundred thousand men 
in Spain, and precipitate five hundred 
thousand on the Russian dominions. 
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Continued hostility, however, in the 
end weakened this colossal power — the 
military resources of France rapidly 
declined during the fierce campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813 ; and at length the 
conqueror of Europe saw himself re- 
duced, in the plains of Champagne, to 
the command of fifty thousand men. 
This e'ffeot of ^peace to France, so dif- 
ferent from what is generally observed 
in conquering states, was the result of 
the complete overthrow of all pacific 
habits and pursuits during the Revo- 
lution ; the rise of a generation, edu- 
cated in no other principles but the 
burning desire for individual and na- 
tional elevation, and the organisation 
of these immense warlike resources by 
a man of unexampled civil and mili- 
tary talent. Napoleon felt this strong- 
ly. He had no alternative but con- 
tinued advance or abandonment of the 
•throne. “My conquests,” said he, 
“ were in no respect the resplt of am- 
bition or the mania for dominion ; they 
Originated in a great design, or rather 
in necessity” More truly to*him than 
even to the Numidian prince were the 
words of the historian applicable: — 
"In Jugurthd tantus dolus, tantaque 
paritia locorum et militi© erat, uti 
absens an prsesens. paoem an helium 
gerens, perniciosior esset in incerto 
haberotur.* 

122. The second is, that Napoleou 
uniformly treated with the greatest 
severity the powers which had been 
most friendly and submissive to his 
will ; and that acquiescence in his de- 
mands, and support of hiB interests, 
so far from being a ground to expect 
lenient, was the surest passport to vin- 
dictive measures ; while he reserved 
all his favours for the rivals from 
whom he had experienced only the 
most determined hostility. Reversing 
the Roman maxim, his principle was — 

“Porcere mperbU et dobellaro subjectos” 

The object of this policy was, that 
ho might strengthen himself by tho 

* “ In Jugurtlm there was so much craft, 
and such knowledge of places and war, that 
« waa hard to say whether ho was more 
formidable, present or absent, in peace or in 
war.”— S allust, Bell. Jugurthinwn. 


forces of the weaker, before he hazarded 
an encounter with the greater powers. 
Its steady prosecution was an im- 
portant element in his unexampled 
success ; its ultimate consequences the 
principal cause of his rapid decline. 
Holland was the first power which 
submitted to the Republican arms. 
The inhabitants of its great towns 
hailed the soldiers of Pichegru as de- 
liverers. Its government was rapidly 
revolutionised, and throughout the 
whole war stood faithfully by the for- 
tunes of France ; and it received in 
return a treatment so oppressive as to 
call forth the passionate censure of 
Mr Fox in the British parliament, 
[Ante, Chap, xxxvi. § 90, note,] and 
induce a brother of Napoleon to ab- 
dicate the throne of that country, 
tli at he might not be implicated in 
such oppressive proceedings. Pied- 
mont next submitted to the rising 
fortunes of Napoleon. After a cam- 
paign of fifteen days, it opened its 
gates to the conqueror, and placed in 
his hands the keys of Italy ; and in a 
few years after, the King of Sardinia 
was stripped of all his Continental do- 
minions, and the territories he had so 
early surrendered to France were an- 
nexed to the engrossing Republic. 
Spain was among the first of the alliod 
powers which made a separate treaty 
with France ; and for thirteen years 
afterwards its treasures, its fleets, and 
its armies were at the disposal of Na- 
poleon ; and he rewarded it by the 
dethronement of its king, and a six 
years' war fraught with unexampled 
horrors. 

123. Portugal at the first summons 
drew off from the alliance with Eng- 
land, and admitted the French eagles 
within the walls of Lisbon ; and it re- 
ceived in return an announcement in 
the MoniUur that the house of Bra- 
ganza had coased to reign. The Pope 
submitted without a struggle to all the 
rapacious demands of the French gov- 
ernment — the treasures, the monu- 
ments of art, one-third of the domin- 
ions of the Church, were successively 
yielded up ; the Head of the Faithful 
condescended to travel to Fontainebleau 
to crown the modem Charlemagne, and 
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he was rewarded by a total confiscation 
of his dominfons, and imprisonment for 
the remainder of his life. Venice main- 
tained a neutrality of the utmost mo- 
ment to ^France during the desperate 
struggle with Austria in 1796, when 
ten thousand even of Italian troops 
would have cast the balance against the ' 
rising fortunes of Napoleon ; and he, 
in return for such inestimable services, 
instigated a revolt in its Continental 
dominions, which afforded him a pre- 
tence for destroying its independence, 
and handing over its burning demo- 
crats to the liated dominion of Austria. 
A majority of the Swiss fraternised 
with the Republicans, and called in the 
French forces in 1798; and in 1802 
Switzerland was deprived of its li- 
berties, its government, and its inde- 
pendence. Prussia, by a selfish and 
unhappy policy, early withdrew from 
the alliance against France ; and for 
ten years afterwards maintained a neu- 
trality ( which enabled that enterprising 
power to break down the bulwark of 
central Europe, the Austrian monarchy ; 
and on the very first rupture, he treated 
it with a degree of severity almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of European 
conquest. 

124. While such was the conduct of 
Napoleon to the states which had earli- 
est submitted and most faithfully adher- 
ed to his fortunes, his lenity towards 
the powers which had boldly resisted 
and steadily defied his ambition was 
not less remarkable. Austria, after a 
desperate warfare of five years, received 
at its termination the Venetian terri- 
tories, more than an equivalent for all 
it had lost in the Low Countries ; and 
on occasion of every subsequent rup- 
ture, obtained terms so favourable as 
to excite the astonishment even of its 
own inhabitants ; uutil at length a 
princess of the house of Hapsburg was 
elevated to the throne of France, and 
a continued hostility of twenty years 
rewarded by a large share of the con- 
queror's favour. Russia had twice en- 
gaged in fierce hostility against France ; 
but the resentment of Napoleon did 
not makehim forget his policy. He made 
the most flattering advances to Paul 
in 1800 ; and after the next struggle, 


the treaty of Tilsit actually gave an 
accession of territory to that formid- 
able rival. With England, his most • 
inveterate and persevering otiemy, he 
was ever ready to treat on terms of* 
comparative equality. He surrendered 
valuable colonies of his allies at the 
peace of Amiens ; and was inclined, in 
the last extremity, to fyive abandoned 
Malta rather than provoke a war with 
So dreaded a naval power, when his own 
maritime preparations were only in 
their infancy. 

125. The inference to be drawn from 
these circumstances is, not that Napo- 
leon towards the greater powers was 
actuated by a spirit of moderation, the 
reverse of what he evinced towards the 
lesser, for such a conclusion is at vari- 
ance with the whole tenor of his life ; 
but that liis ambition in every instance 
was subordinate to his judgment, and 
that he studiously offered favourable 
terms to the states with whom he an- 
ticipated a doubtful encounter, till his 
preparations had rendered him master 
of their destinies. His long-continued 
favour to Prussia was but a prelude to 
th» conquest of Jena and partition of 
Tilsit ; his indulgence to Russia only a 
veil for his designs till the assembled 
forces of half of Europe were ready in 
1812 to inundate its frontiers ; his prof- 
fered amity to Great Britain, the lure 
which was to deceive the vigilance of its 
government till the Channel was stud- 
ded with hostile fleets, and a coalition 
of all the maritime states had prepared 
a Leipsic of the deep for the naval 
power of England. Such being the 
evident design of the First Consul, as it 
has now been*devcloped by time, and 
admitted by himself, there can be but 
one opinion among all impartial per- 
sons os to the absolute necessity of re- 
suming hostilities, if not in 1803, at 
least at no distant period, and prevent- 
ing the formidable increase of his re- 
sources during that interval of peace, 
which with him was ever but the time 
of preparation for a more formidable 
future attack, and might have been 
made instrumental iu depriving Great 
Britain of all the security which she 
enjoyed from her insular situation and 
long-established maritime superiority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FROM THE RENEWAL OP HOSTILITIES 
SPAIN. MAT 1S&3 

1. The recommencement of the war 
was followed by hostile preparations 
of unparalleled magnitude on both sides 
of the Channel. Never did the ancient 
rivalry of France and England break 
forth with more vehemence, and never 
was the animosity of their respective 
governments more warmly supported 
by the patriotism and passions of the 
people. The French, accustomed to a 
long career of conquest, and consider- 
ing themselves, on land at lfast, as in- 
vincible, burned with Anxiety to join 
in mortal combat with their ancient 
and inveterate enemies; and antici- 
pated, in the conquest of England, the 
removal of the last obstacle which stood 
between them and universal dominion. 
The English hurled back with indigna- 
tion the defiance they had received, 
warmly resented the assertion of the 
First Consul that Great Britain could 
not contend single-handed with France, 
and invited the descendants of the con- 
querors of Hastings to measure their 
strength with those in whose veins the 
blood of the victors of Cressy and 
Azincour yet him Ancient glories, 
hereditary rivalry, were mingled with 
the recollection of recent wrongs and 
newly-won triumphs. The Republi- 
cans derided the military preparations 
of those who had fled before their arms 
in Holland and Flanders-anticipated 
in the conflagration of Portsmouth a 
fitting revenge for the fires of Toulon 
— and pointed to the career of William 
the Conqueror as thftt which was to 
be speedily followed by the First Con- 
sul. The English reverted to the glo- 
ries of the Plantagenet reigns; re- 
counted with pride the career of Marl- 
borough ; and referred with exultation 
to the sands of Egypt, as affording an 


TO THE OPENING OP THE WAR WITH 
-DECEMBER 1804. 

earnest of the victories they were yet 
to obtain over the veteran armies of 
France. Both parties entered, heart 
and soul, into the contest — both antici- 
pated a desperate and decisive struggle ; 
but little did either foresee the disasters 
which were to be encountered, or the 
triumphs that were to be won, before 
it closed. 

2. The first military operation of 
the French ruler was attended with 
rapid and easy success. Ten days after 
the hostile message of the King of 
England to the House of Commons, the 
French army in Holland, now advanced 
to the frontiers of Hanover, received 
orders to put itself in motion, and ac- 
complish theVeduction of that electo- 
rate. The force intrusted to Mortier 
on this occasion was twenty thousand 
men ; and the Hanoverian troops, 
whose valour was well known, amount- 
ed to nearly sixteen thousand; but 
the preponderating multitudes with 
which it was well known the First 
Consul could follow up, if necessary, 
this advanced guard, rendered all at- 
tempts at resistance hopeless. Some 
measures of defence were, however, 
adopted ; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
in an energetic proclamation, enjoined 
the immediate assembly of the levy 
en mam ; but the rapid advance of the 
French troops rendered all these efforts 
abortive. Count Walmoden made a 
gallant resistance at Borstell, on the 
shores of the Weser ; but as there was 
no, time for succours to arrive from 
England, and it was desirable not to 
involve that inconsiderable state in the 
horrors of a protracted and hopeless 
struggle, a convention was wisely en- 
tered into two days afterwards at 
Suhlingen, by which it was stipulated 
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that the Hanoverian army Bhould re- 
tire with the honours of war, taking 
with them their field-artillery, behind 
the Elbe, and not bear arms against 
France during the remainder of the 
contest 4 till exchanged. The public 
stores in the arsenals, amounting to 
nearly four hundred pieces of cannon 
and thirty thousand muskets, fell into 
the hands of the French ; but what N 
they valued more, were nineteen colours 
and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during 
the Seven Years* War. 

3. The British government, upon 
being informed of these transactions, 
refused to ratify the capitulation, and 
loudly cdmplained of the invasion of 
the German confederation by this ir- 
ruption, in defiance alike of the privi- 
leges of the Elector of Hanover as a 
prince of the Empire, and the neu- 
trality of his German states, which had 
been observed throughout all the late 
war, and was expressly provided for in 
the treaty of Lundville. The conse- 
quence was, that Walmoden was sum- 
moned by Mortier to resume hostilities 
or lay down his arras. The brave Ger- 
mans declared they would rather perish 
than submit to such a degradation, and, 
on the 27th, hostilities recommenced 
along the whole line. But the contest 
was too obviously unequal to permit 
either party to come to extremities. 
The French abated somewhat from the 
rigour of their first terms. The Hano- 
verian army was dissolved ; the soldiers 
disbanded and sent home for a year ; 
the officers retained their side-arms; 
those of the common men were given 
up to the civil authorities. The troops 
thus let loose afterwards proved of 
essential Bervico to the common cause, 
They were almost all received into the 
English service, and, under the name, 
of the King’s German Legion, were to 
be seen side by side wi% the British 
in every subsequent field of fame from 
Vimeira to Waterloo. 

4. In the course of this incursion, 
the French armies Bet at naught the 
neutrality, not only of Hanover, hut 
of all the lesser states in its vioinity. 
Mortier traversed without hesitation 

VOL. v. 


all the principalities, not merely which 
lay in his way on the road to Hanover, 
but many beyond that limit. Ham- 
burg and Bremen were occupied, and 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser 
closed against British merchandise. 
This uncalled-for aggression is not only 
of importance, as demonstrating the 
determination of the First Consul to 
admit of no neutrality in the contest 
which was begun, but as unfolding the 
first germ of the Continental System, 
to which he mainly trusted afterwards 
in his hostilities against Great Britain. 
Unaccustomed, however, as tho Euro- 
pean powers hitherto were to such in- 
stances of lordly usurpation, this vio- 
lation of neutral rights excited a very 
great sensation. In the north especi- 
ally, the advance of the French stan- 
dards to the Elbe, and the occupation 
of the free cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen by the troops of that nation, 
awakened a most extraordinary jea- 
lousy. Russia openly expressed her 
discontent, and Austria and Prussia 
made representations on the subject 
to the cabinet of the TuUeries ; while 
Denmark, more courageous, actually 
assembled an army of thirty thousand 
men in Holstein, to prevent the viola- 
tion of the Danish territory. But the 
Emperor was too much depressed by 
his long-continued disasters— Prussia 
too deeply implicated in her infatuated 
alliance with France — to resent by 
arms this violation of the German con- 
federation ; and Russia too far removed 
to take any active steps, when the 
powers more immediately interested 
did not feel themselves called on to 
come forwardj Thus the jealousies of 
the North evaporated in a mere inter- 
change of angry notes and diplomatic 
remonstrances ; the troops of Denmark 
alone appeared in the field to assert 
the cause of European independence. 
Too weak to contend with the Repub- 
lican legions, they were compelled to 
retire into their cantonments, after 
being treated with insulting irony in 
the French journals ; * and the north 

* “ The military mania,’* said the Monitcur, 
“is a strange passion to seize little princes.” 
— Bignon, Si. 1S9. 

X 
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of Germany permanently fell under the 
dominion of France, from which it was 
only delivered ten years after, by the 
disasters of the Russian campaign. 

5. Simultaneous with the conquest 
of Hanover by the French, was the 
march of an army into the south of 
Italy, and the occupation of the port 
of Tareutum by the Republican forces. 
St Cyr received the command of the 
troops destined for thiB service, which 
were fourteen thousand strong; and on 
the 14th May he addressed a procla- 
mation to the soldiers, which was soon 
after followed by the invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples. He advinced forthwith 
to Tarentum, which, with its extensive 
fortifications and noble roadstead, form- 
ed another outwork of France against 
the Eastern possessions of Great Britain. 
At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 
Leghorn was declared in a state of Biege, 
and all the English merchandise found 
in that great' seaport confiscated ; the 
First Consul thus evincing *here too 
that he was resolved to admit of .no 
neutrality in a lesser state in the great 
contest which was approaching, and 
that, by a continued violation of the 
usages of war, he was determined at 
least to compel a change in the code of 
naval hostility. As usual, all these 
troops were to be maintained and paid 
by the countries where they were quar- 
tered. The formal protest by the ephe- 
meral King of Etruria against the 
military occupation of his dominions, 
wad hardly even noticed by the First 
Consul, In vain it was represented to 
him that the coiinnerce and revenue of 
Tuscany were ruined by the measures 
of severity adopted towards the Eng- 
lish merchandise ; these considerations 
were as nothing in his estimation, com- 
pared to the grand design which he 
had in contemplation for overturning 
the power of Great Britain. At the 
same time the island of Elba, intrusted 
to General Kusca, was put in the best 
state of defence ; Corsica was fortified 
at every accessible point; and ten thou- 
sand men laboured on the fortifications 
of Alessandria, the key, in Napoleon’s 
estimation, to the Italian peninsula. 
“I consider that fortress,” said he, 
V as the possession of the whole of 


Italy; the rest is a matter of arms, 
that of political combination.” 

6. So vehement was the hostility 
with which the First Consul was ani- 
mated against Great Britain* that it 
made him set the ordinary usages of 
war at defiance; and Sir Henry Billon, 
who Rad been sent into Helvoetsluys 
with a flag of truce bearing despatches 
from Lord Keith, the British admiral 
on the station, to Commodore Valten- 
beek the Dutch commander, was seized 
after his despatches had been deliver- 
ed, and taken to Verdun, where he was 
detained five yeara, and at last only 
liberated on exchange. By a decree 
on 28d June, Napoleon formally com- 
menced that virulent strife which he 
had so long maintained against the 
English commerce. It declared, “ that 
no colonial produce, a7id no merchan- 
dise coming directly from England, 
should be received into the ports of 
France; and that all Buch produce 
or merchandise should be confiscated.” 
Neutral vessels arriving in France were 
subjected to new and vexatious regula- 
tions, for the purpose of discovering 
from whence they had come ; and any 
vessel coming from, or which “had 
touched at a harbour of Great Britain,” 
was declared liable to seizure. 

7. But all these combinations, ex- 
tensive as they were, sank into insigni- 
ficance, compared to the gigantic pre- 
parations made on the shores of the 
Channel for the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain. Everything here conspired to 
rouse the First Consul to unheard-of 
exertion. By accumulating the prin- 
cipal part of his troops on the shores 
of the Channel, he fixed the attention 
and excited the alarm of Great Britain, 
furnished a brilliant object of expecta- 
tion to his own subjects, and obtained 
a pretext for maintaining an immense 
army on foot, without exciting the 
jealousy of tke other European powers; 
while, u they conceived the design of 
attacking France, he had always at 
hand a vast force ready organised* 
capable of crushing them. Impelled 
by these different motives, he made the 
most extraordinary efforts to hasten 
the preparations for a descent on Great 
Britain* The official journal openly 
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announced his intention of putting 
himself at flie head of the expedition, 
and called on all the departments to 
second the attempt. The public spirit 
of France, and the hereditary rivalry 
with which its inhabitants were ani- 
mated against England, produced the 
most strenuous efforts to aid the gov- 
ernment. A circular from the war 
office to the different towns and de- 
partments, called on them to furnish 
voluntary aids to the great undertak- 
ing. “ Every vessel," said the war 
minister, “ shall bear the name of the 
town or district which has contributed 
the funds for its formation ; the gov- 
ernment will accept with gratitude 
everything, from a ship of the line to 
the smallest praam. If, by a move- 
ment as rapid as it is general, every 
department, every great town covers 
its dockyards with vessels, soon will 
the French army proceed to dictate 
laws to Great Britain, and establish 
the repose of Europe, the liberty and 
prosperity of commerce, on the only 
basis which can insure their duration." 
Generally the people answered the ap- 
peal with acclamations, and Boon all 
the workshops on the coasts were in 
activity, from the Texel to Bayonne. 
Forts and batteries, constructed on 
every headland and accessible point of 
the shore, both secured the territory 
of the Republic from insult, and af- 
forded protection to the Bm&ll craft 
proceeding from the places of their 
construction to the general points of 
rendezvous. The departments vied with 
each other in patriotic gifts and offer- 
ings; that of the Upper Rhine contri- 
buted three hundred thousand francs 
(£12,000) for the construction of a 
vessel to bear its name; that of the 
Cdtd d'Or furnished at its own expense 
a hundred pieces of cannon to arm the 
flotilla ; and Bordeaux, albeit the first 
to suffer by the resumption of hostili- 
ties, manifested in an energetic address 
its cordial concurrence m the war. 
Such was the public spirit, even of 
those parts of the country which had 
been most conviilsed during the Revo- 
lution, that Napoleon ventured upon 
the noble design of forming a Yendean 
legion, “ all composed," to use his own 


words, “ officers and soldiers, of those 
who have earned on war against us 
and its ranks were speedily filled by 
the remains of that unconquerable 
band. 

8. The object to be gained by all 
these preparations was to assemble, at 
a single point, a flotilla capable of 
transporting an arm^ of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, with its .field 
and siege equipage, ammunition, stores, 
and horses ; and at the same time to 
provide so formidable a covering naval 
force as might insure its safe debarka- 
tion, notwithstanding any resistance 
that could be*opposed by the enemy. 
Such a project, the most gigantic to 
be attempted by sea of which history 
makes mention, required the assem- 
bling of very great means, and no small 
share of fortune, for its success. . But 
it was within the range of possibility, 
and the combinations made for its ac- 
complislynent were among the most 
striking monuments of the extensive 
views and penetrating genius of the 
First Consul. The harbour of Bou- 
logne was taken as the central point 
fo* the assembling of the vessels des- 
tined for the conveyance of the troops. 
Its capacious basin, enlarged and deep- 
ened by the labour of the Boldiers, 
was protected by an enormous tower, 
constructed on a reef amidst incredible 
difficulties arising from the action of 
the waves and armed with heavy can- 
non capable of carrying to the distance 
of two miles ; while similar excavations 
extended the neighbouring ports of 
Etaples, Vimereux, and Ambleteuse. 
To overcome the difficulty arising from 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and 
at the same time provide for the re- 
moval of the sandbank and bar which 
obstructed the entrance of the harbour, 
enormous lockB were constructed at 
the entrance of the basin, which was 
opened to receive the rising tide, and 
closed when it was full, and again 
opened to produce a torrent that would 
sweep away the sand and mud at low 
water, 

9. Every harbour, from Brest to the 
Texel, was rapidly filled with gun-boats 
of different dimensions; in the dock- 
yards the shipwrights were universally 
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put into activity ; and as fast as the 
vessels were finished, they were sent 
round, under protection of the numerous 
batteries with which the coast abound- 
ed, to Cherbourg, Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk. The number and intrepi- 
dity of the British cruisers in the Chan- 
nel rendered this a service both of 
difficulty and ^danger ; but tho First 
Consul was indefatigable, and by com- 
municating his own incredible activity 
to all the persons in subordinate situa- 
tions, at length made great progress in 
the assembling of naval forces within 
sight of the shores of Britain. No 
sooner were the English cruisers blown 
off their stations by contrary winds, 
than the telegraph announced the 
favourable opportunity to the differ- 
ent harbours ; numerous vessels were 
speedily seen rounding the headlands 
and cautiously cruising along the shore ; 
while the artillerymen stood at the 
numerous batteries with whv/h it bris- 
tled, to open upon any ships of the 
enemy which might come wityin range 
in attempting to impede their passage. 
The small draught of water which the 
gun-boats required enabled the grefitter 
part of them to escape untouched, and 
concentrate in the roads of Boulogne : 
but a considerable number were inter- 
cepted aud destroyed by the British 
cruisers, and innumerable deeds of 
daring courage were performed, in too 
many of which valuable blood was 
shod in the attainment of a compara- 
tively trifling object. * 

10. The smal^ craft assembled was of 
four different kinds, according to the 
weight <md species of the troops which 
they were intended to •'convey. The 
praams, or largest sort, carried each 
six four-and-twenty pounders, and were 
intended rather to protect the smaller 
vessels which conveyed the troops than 
to be employed in the transport them- 
selves. The next class bore four twenty- 
four pounders and one howitzer ; they 
were intended to receive each from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men, 

* In this partisan warfare, Captain Owen 
in the Immortality and Sir Sidney Smith 1 
in the Antelope, particularly distinguished 
themselves,”— J Ante's Naval History, fli. 294, 
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and mado flat-bottomed, ^ in order to 
land them ns near as possible to tho 
shore. The third were armed each 
with two twenty-four pounders, and 
were capable of conveying eighty men 
each; while the smallest had a four- 
pounder at the poop and a howitzer at 
the stern, and bore from forty to fifty 
men each. Tho artillery were intend- 
ed to be embarked in the larger vessels, 
the cavalry in those of a medium size, 
the infantry in the smallest; and so 
perfect wero the discipline and organi- 
sation of the troops destined for the 
expedition, that each man knew the 
vessel on board of which he was to 
embark; and experiment proved, that 
a hundred thousand men, with three 
hundred pieces of cauuon, and their 
whole caissons and equipage, could find 
tlieir places in less than half an hour. 
Upwards of thirteen hundred vessels 
of these descriptions were, in the course 
of the year 1803, collected at Boulogne 
and the adjoining harbours ; and they 
were to carry three thousand pieces of 
heavy cannon, besides that of lighter 
calibre. Tlieir concentric fire would, 
it was hoped, prove destructive to the 
large English vessels by which they 
would be assailed. A hundred or more 
might be sunk by the fire of the Eng- 
lish linc-of-battle ships and frigates, 
aud ten or fifteen thousand lives lost ; 
hut what were they among such a host, 
and how could they be better sacrificed 
than in securing the means of crossing 
to tho remainder? "You lose,” said 
Napolepn, “a greater number every 
day in a single battle, and what battle 
ever promised such results as the inva- 
sion and conquest of England ? ” 

11. But, immense as these prepara- 
tions were, it was not on them alone 
that the First Consul relied for the 
execution of his project. Large num- 
bers of transports were at the same 
time assembled) which, without being 
armed, were designed for the recep- 
tion of the stores and ammunition of 
the army ; and Napoleon himself pro- 
ceeded to the coast ta hasten by his 
presence the preparations which were 
going forward, and judge with his own 
eyes of the measures which should be 
I adopted. He visited all the material 
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points in the maritime districts; in- 
spected at Flushing the new docks and 
fortifications which had been com- 
mence^ ; and rapidly discerned in Ant- 
werp the central point where the chief 
arsenal for the naval subjugation of 
England should be established. A de- 
cree of the 21st July directed that a 
dock should be there constructed ca- 
pable of containing twenty-five ships 
of the line and a proportionate num- 
ber of frigates and smaller vessels; 
and those immense works were imme- 
diately commenced, which in a few 
years rendered this the greatest naval 
station on the Continent.* Not con- 
tent with the realities of that marvel- 
lous period, the minds of men, as usual 
in times of highly-wrought excitement, 
were inflamed by fictitious prodigies ; 
and the announcement that, in exca- 
vating the harbour of Boulogne, a 
hatchet of the Roman legions and a 
medal of the Norman princes had been 
discovered, conveyed to the vivid ima- 
ginations of the French soldiers the 
happy omen that they were about to 
tread in the footsteps of Julius Caesar 
and "William the Conqueror. 

12. But these naval forces, great as 
they were, constituted but a part of 
those which were doBtined to be em- 
ployed in the invasion of Great Britain. 
The whole fleets of France and Hol- 
land, and soon after that of Spain, were 

* The opinion of Napoleon was repeatedly 
and strongly expressed as to the great im- 
portance of Antwerp as a naval station to 
France. ‘ * He ofton.deelared, ” says Las Cases, 

‘ ‘ that all he had done for Antwerp, great as 
it was, was nothing compared to what ho in- 
tended to have done. By sea, he meant to 
havo made it the point from whence a mortal 
stroke was to be launched against the enemy ; 
by ldtad, to have rendered it a certain place 
of refuge in case of disaster, a pivot of the 
national safety; he intended to have ren- 
dered it capable of receiving an army in case 
of defeat, and sustaining a whole year of open 
trenches. Already ^11 the world admired the 
splendid works erected at. Antwerp in so short 
a time— its numerous dockyards, magazines, 
and basins; ‘but all that/ said the Emperor, 

' was nothing ; it was only the commercial 
town ; the military town was to be on the 
opposite bank of the Scheldt, where the 
ground was already purchased for its con- 
struction- There three-deckers were to have 
reposed, with all their guns on board, during 
the winter months ; vast sheds were to have 
been constructed to shelter their huge bulk 


engaged in the mighty enterprise. The 
design of Napoleon, which he himself 
has pronounced to have been the most 
profoundly conceived and nicely calcu- 
lated which ho ever formed, was to 
have assembled the fleet destined to 
compose the covering naval force at 
Martinique, by a junction of all the 
squadrons in the harbours of Spain 
and the Mediterranean in the West 
Indies ; to have brought this combined 
armament rapidly back to the Channel 
while the British blockading squadrons 
were traversing the Atlantic in search 
of the enemy,'' raised the blockades of 
Rochefort and Brest, and entered tho 
Channel with the whole armament, 
amounting to seventy sail of the line. 
It was under cover of this irresistible 
force that Napoleon calculated upon 
crossing over to England at the head 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with whom he thought ho would reach 
Loudorf in five days, and where he in- 
tended instantly to proclaim parlia- 
mentaty reform, the downfall of the 
oligarchy, and all the objects which 
tke English republicans had at heart. 
At the same time, and in order to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy, a 
descent with twenty thousand men, 
and a large store of arms, was to be 
made in Ireland, where the malcon- 
tents were profuse in their promises 
of a general insurrection. But this 

from the weather in peace ; everything was 
determined on upon tho most gigantic scale. 
Antwerp was to me a province in itself. It 
is one of the great causes of my exile to St 
Holcna ; for the cession of that fortress was 
one of the principal reasons wh»b induced 
me not to agsee to peace at Chatillon. If 
they would have left it to me, peace would 
have been concluded. France, without the 
frontier of the Rhine, and Antwerp, is no- 
thing.’ All the difficulties attendant on the 
situation were nothing in the eyes of Napo- 
leon ; in his impatience to make the English 
feel the dangers of the Scheldt, which they 
had themselves often signalized as so formi- 
dable, ho was indefatigable; and in less than 
eight years Antwerp bad become a maritime 
arsenal of the first-rate importance, and con- 
tained a considerable fleet/’ When Napoleon 
made these energetic remarks at St Helena, » 
he was for from anticipating that, in twelve 
years, a British squadron was to aid a French 
army in wresting this magnificent fortress 
from the ally of England, and restoring it to 
the son-in-law of France, and the sway of the 
tricolor flag! 
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was a diversion only ,* the decisive blow, 
as in all the enterprises of Napoleon, 
was to be levelled at the heart of the 
enemy's power in Great Britain. Nu- 
merous as were the chances against the 
successful issue of so vast a design, it 
will appear in the sequel hownear it was 
to succeeding, h^pw little the English 
were aware of the danger which really 
threatened them, and with what signal 
ingratitude they treated the gallant 
officer whose important combat de- 
feated the most profound combination 
that the genius of Napoleon ever formed 
fur their destruction. 

13. But towards the success of this 
attempt a very great military as well 
as naval force was neceSaary ; and the 
attention of the First Consul was early 
turned to the means of restoring the 
strongth of that arm, which the expe- 
dition to St Domingo and detachments 
into Italy and Hanover had very much 
diminished. The soldiers, long habi- 
tuated to the excitement and plunder 
of war, had become weary of the* mono- 
tony of a garrison or pacific life : dis- 
cipline was sensibly relaxed, and de- 
sertion, especially among the old sol- 
diers, had increased to an alarming 
extent. The most energetic measures 
were immediately taken to arrest this 
evil ; new regulations were introduced 
to insure a rigid enforcement of the 
conscription, and the height requisite 
for the service lowered to five feet two 
inches — a decisive proof that the vast 
expenditure of human life in the pre- 
ceding wars had Already begun to ex- 
haust th^ robust and vigorous part of 
the population. Such wan the rigour 
with which the conscription laws were 
now enforced* that escape became hope- 
less; and the price of a substitute, 
which ere long rose to the enormous 
sum of £500, rendered it totally im- 
possible for the middle classes to avoid 
personal service. Napoleon was inde- 
fatigable on the subject. “ Keep your 
eyes/’ said he to the minister of war, 
t “ inoessantly fixed on the recruiting ; 
.let not a day pass without your at- 
tending to it : it is the greatest affair 
in the state, ^ From necessity, then, 
not less than inclination* the military 
life became the sole object of ambition ; 
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and the proportion of tile number 
drawn to that of the youth who were 
liable to serve each year was so great, 
that, for the remainder of hii^ reign, 
it practically amounted to a total ab- 
sorption of half, sometimes almost of 
the whole, of the young men, as the\ 
rose to manhood, into the ranks of the 
I army.* 

[ 1 4. Nor was Napoleon less solicitous, 

by means of foreign negotiations, to 
increase the disposable force which he 
could bring to bear against the com- 
mon enemy. Ney, who had commanded 
in Switzerland, concluded a capitula- 
tion, by which sixteen thousand troops 
of that government were put at the 
disposal of France, and soon after 
placed in reserve of the Army of Eng- 
land at Compii N gnc ; while a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two states, which stipu- 
lated that the Helvetic confederacy 
should in addition, if necessary, fur- 
nish eight thousand auxiliary troops 
to France ; General Pino led an Italian 
division across the Alps, to form part 
of the same armament; while Auge- 
reau assembled a corps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, to enforce the 
mandates of the consular government, 
if the courts of Madrid and Lisbon re- 
fused to conclude treaties on the foot- 
ing of the orders sent out from the 
Tuileries. But there was no need for 
the precaution ; terror and French in- 
fluence were already paramount at both 
thoso capitals, and the seal was put to 
the disgrace of the peninsula by the 
treaties concluded with Spain on the 
19th October, and with Portugal on 
the 25th December. By the first of 
these conventions, a monthly payment 
of six millions of francs (£24Cf,000 
a-month, £2,880,000 a-year) was sti- 
pulated in favour of Franco, to be either 
remitted to Paris or employed in re- 

* It was calculated that 208, 233 young men 
la the French empire annually attained the 
ago of twenty, the period when liability to 
serve commenced. Thus the first conscrip- 
tion of 1798, which required 200,000 men who 
had that year attained that age, absorbed 
nearly the whole persons liable, and the 
drawing of lots became a vain formality. The 
conscription in 1803 was 120,000, and it was 
seldom less, generally much greater, during 
the remainder of the war.-— Dumas, x. 06* 
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pairing the French ships of war in the 
Spanish harbours; several officers hold- 
ing important situations in the Spanish 
army wore to be dismissed for alleged 
offences" against the French govern- 
ment ; many stipulations in favour of 
the import of French manufactures, 
and their transit into Portugal, were 
agreed to ; and the Spanish govern- 
ment engaged to procure the payment 
of at least a million of francs (£40,000) 
a-month by the Portuguese to the 
French government, as long as the 
maritime war lasted. By the second, 
Portugal purchased exemption from 
actual hostilities by an annual payment 
of 16,000,000 franca (£640,000) to Na- 
poleon. The conclusion of these treaties 
was a virtual declaration of war by 
both Spain and Portugal against Great 
Britain, since it placed the pecuniary 
resources of both countries at the dis- 
posal of France during the continuance 
of the contest. Bitterly did the people 
of the Peninsula subsequently lament 
their degradation, and well did they 
then wipe off the stain on their hon- 
our. 

15. No sooner, also, did the maritime 
war appear inevitable, than Napoleon 
concluded an arrangement with tbe 
United States of America, by which, 
in consideration of eighty millions of 
francs, (£3,200,000), he ceded to them 
his whole rights, acquired by the con- 
vention with Spain, to Louisiana — an- 
ticipating thus, for a valuable consi- 
deration, the probable fate of a naval 
contest, and extricating from the hands 
of the British a valuable colonial pos- 
session, which would assuredly soon 
have become their prey ; while, by a 
senatus-cousultum issued on the 11th j 
September, he once, and of his own 
authority, annexed the whole of Pied- 
mont to the French Repuhlio. By 
these different means, Napoleon, was 
enabled to put on foot a very large 
army for the invasion of Great Britain. 
An order addressed to the minister-at- 
war, on the 14th June 1803, fixed the 
organisation of the army, which was 
divided into six corps, each of which 
was to occupy a separate camp, and be 
under a different commander. Ney, 
Soult, Davoust, and Victor, were to be 


found among the names of the gene- 
rals. It extended along the whole 
coast, from the Texel to the Pyrenees. 
The first camp was in Holland, the 
second at Ghent, the third at St Omcr, 
the fourth at Compi&gne, the fifth at 
St Molo, the sixth at Bayonne. .The 
whole troops assembled at these diffe- 
rent points were intended to exceed a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
their command was intrusted to the 
most distinguished generals of the army. 
Though all included tinder the name 
of the Army of England, their wide 
dissemination renders it probable that 
the First Consul had other objects in 
view besides the subjugation of Great 
Britain in their disposition ; hut the 
Continental powers Bhut their eyes, to 
the danger which awaited them from 
the concentration of such powerful 
forces, and secretly rejoiced that the 
vast army from which they had all 
suffered to much was quietly cantoned 
at a distance from them on the shores 
of the ocean, intent on a remote and 
hazardous enterprise. 

J 6. Great as these preparations were, 
they were not beyond the rosources at. 
the disposal of the First Consul. The 
army of France alone, without count- 
ing the subsidiary forces of Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Italian states sub- 
ject to its command, amounted to the 
enormous aggregate of 427,000. effec- 
tive men, independent of the national 
and coast guards, which were above 
200,000.* Not satisfied with this huge 
force, the First Consul obtained a de- 
cree for the immediate calling out of 
50,000 additional troops, from*the per- 
sons liable to" the conscription for the 
years 1S02 and 1803, who had not yet 
been called out owing to the peace, 
which raised the whole army to 477,000 
men. Above 100,000 of these were 
fed, clothed, paid, and lodged at the 
expense of the allied states. The 


* The army consisted of— 
Infantry, ... 
Artillery, . 

Cavalry, 

Veterans, , 


. 341,000 
. 20,000 
. 40,350 

. 14,560 


427,910 

—Report of the Minister at War r June 1803 ; 
Dumas, ix. 117. 
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finances of the country, largfely re- 
cruited by the contributions levied in 
other states, were in an equally flourish- 
ing condition. The revenue exceed* 
ed that of 1802, and amounted to 
570,908,000 francs, or £23,000,000 ster- 
ling ; * while the immense subsidies 
paid by Spain and Portugal os the 
price of their r pretended neutrality — 
by the Italian republic, in return for 
the alliance of France — and the main- 
tenance by Hanover, Holland, Naples, 
and Tuscany, of all the troops can- 
toned in their respective territories, 
largely contributed to the increase of 
the resources of the Republic. In this 
way Napoleon, after making every al- 
lowance for the non-effectives, and gar- 
risons in the interior, could reckon on 
a disposable force of at least 300,000 
men, of which 1 50,000 formed the Army 
of England stationed on the coast, and 
the remainder were on the Rhine, or 
in Italy, to overawe the Continental 
powers. 

17. But nothing daunted were the 
government or people of England by 
the formidable preparations which wfre 
directed against them. Relying on the 
patriotism and spirit of the people, the 
administration made the most vigorous 
efforts for the national defence, in which 
they were nobly seconded both by par- 
liament and the people. Independent 
of the militia, eighty thousand strong, 
which were called out on the 25th 
March, and the regular army of a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand already voted, 
the House of Commons, on 28th J une, 
agreed to the very unusual step of rais- 
ing fifty thousand men ^additional by 
conscription, in the proportion of thirty- 
four thousand for England, ten thou- 
sand for Ireland, and six thousand for 

* The budget of 1803 stood thus : — 

Franca. £ 

Direct contributions, 805, 105, 000 or 1 2, 200, 000 
Registers, stamps,&c. 200, 106, 000 ‘ ‘ 8, 000,000 
Customs, . . 36,924,000 " 1,480,000 

Post-office, . . 11,200,000 “ 450,000 

Salt-tax, . . . 2,800,000 “ 92,000 

Lottery, . . . 15,826,000 *' 610,000 

570,961,000 or22, 832,000 
—Due de Gaeta, 804. 

The annual subsidy paid by the Italian re- 
public was 25,000,000 francs, or £1,000,000 
sterling.— D umas, xi. 184. 


Scotland ; which it was calculated would 
raise the regular troops in Great Bri- 
tain to a hundred and twelve thousand 
men, exclusive of the troops in the 
colonies, besides a large surplus force 
for offensive operations. In addition 
to this, a bill was brought in sh >rtly 
afterwards, to enable the King to call 
on the levy en masse to repel the inva- 
sion of the enemy, and empowering the 
lord-lieutenants of the several counties 
to enrol all the men in the kingdom, 
between seventeen and fifty-five years 
of age, in different classes, who were to 
be divided into regiments according to 
their several ages and professions. But 
all persons were to be exempt from this 
conscription who were members of any 
volunteer corps approved of by his 
majesty; and such was the general zeal 
and enthusiasm, that in a few weeks 
three hundred thousand men were en- 
rolled, armed, and disciplined in the 
different parts of the kingdom, and the 
compulsory conscription fell to the 
ground. This immense force, which 
embraced all classes and professions of 
men, not only was of incalculable im- 
portance, by providing a powerful re- 
serve of trained men to strengthen the 
ranks and supply the vacancies of the 
regular army, but contributed in a re- 
markable manner to produce a patriotic 
ardour and feeling of unanimity among 
the people, and lay the foundation of 
that military spirit which enabled Great 
Britain at length to appear as principal 
in the contest, and beat down the power 
of France, even on that element where 
hitherto she had obtained such unex- 
ampled success. 

18. The spectacle now presented by 
the British Islands was unparalleled in 
their previous history* and marked de- 
cisively the arrival of a new era in the 
war— that in which popular sympathy 
was . enlisted against the Revolution, 
and the military usurpations of Franco 
had roused a unanimous resolution to 
resist its aggression. In the multitudes 
who now thronged to the standards of 
their country were to be seen men of 
all ranks and descriptions, from the 
prince of the blood to the labourer of 
the soil. The King had everything 
arranged for the expected invasion. 
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Ho was to gt> himself to Chelmsford or 
Hartford ; the Queen and royal family, 
with the treasure, were to be sent to 
Worcester; the artillery and stores 
from Woolwich, to be sent into the in- 
terior by the Grand- Junction Canal. 
In the great approaching conflict, every 
ono had his post assigned him. The 
merchant left his -counting-house, the 
lawyer his briefs ; the fanner paused 
in the labours of husbandry, the arti- 
san in the toils of his handicraft ; the 
nobleman hurried from the scene of 
dissipation or amusement, the country 
gentleman put himself at the head of 
his tenantry.' * Everywhere were to be 
seen uniforms, squadrons, battalions : 
the clang of artillery was heard in the 
streets, the trampling of cavalry re- 
sounded in the fields. Instead of the 
peasant reposing at sunset in front of 
his cottage, he was seen hurrying, with 
his musket on his shoulder, to his ral- 
lying point. Instead of the nobleman 
wasting his youth in the ignoble plea- 
sures of tho metropolis, he was to be 
found inhaling a nobler spirit amidst 
the ranks of his rural dependents. In 
the general excitement, even the voice 
of faction was stilled. The heartburn- 
ings and divisions on the origin of the 
war were forgotten ; the Whigs stood 
beside the Tories in the ranks of the 
volunteers ; from being a war of opin- 
ion, the contest had become one of 
nations, and, excepting in a few inve- 
terate leaders of party in the legisla- 
ture, one feeling seemed to pervade 
the whole British empire. Mr Sheri- 
dan, with that independent and pa- 
triotic spirit which ever distinguished 
him, at the close of the session made 
an eloquent speech on moving the 
thanks of parliament to $he volunteers 
and yeomanry for the zeal and alacrity 
with which they had come forward in 
defence of their country ; and thunders 
of applause shook the House when he 
declared it to be the unalterable reso- 
lution, not le& of the legislature than 
the government, that “ no proposal for 

* The King reviewed in Hyde Park, in Oc- 
tober, sixty battalions of volunteers, amount- 
ing to 27,000 men, besides 1500 cavalry, all 
equipped at their own expense, and in a re- 
markable state of efficiency. The total vo- 
lunteers of the metropolis were 46,000. 


peace should be entertained while" a 
single French soldier had footing on 
British ground.” 

19. Nor was it at land only that 
preparations to resist the enemy on 
the most gigantic scale were made : the 
navy, also, the peculiar arm of British 
strength, received the early arid vigi- 
lant attention of government. Fifty 
thousand Boamen, including twelve 
thousand marines, had been, in the 
first instance, voted for the service of 
tho year ; but ten thousand additional 
were granted when it became probable 
that war would ensue, and forty thou- 
sand more when it actually broke out. 
Nelson, oil the day on which war was 
declared, wrote a laconic and- charac- 
teristic note to Mr Addington, offering 
his services, which, it may easily be 
believed, wore gladly accepted.*! 1 Great 
activity was exerted in fitting out ade- 
quate fleets for all the important naval 
stations 4he moment that hostilities 
were resumed, although the dilapidated 
state of the navy, in consequence of pre- 
vious ill-judged economy, rendered it 
a u^atter of extreme difficulty. Seventy- 
five ships of the line, and two hundred 
and seventy frigates and smaller ves- 
sels, were put in commission. The 
harbours of France and Holland were 
closely blockaded; Lord Nelson rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean ; and, 
excepting when their small craft were 
stealing round the headlands to the 
general rendezvous at Boulogne, the 
flag of France, at least in large fleets, 
disappeared from the •cean. 

20. No small efforts in finance were 
required to m^et these extensile arma- 
ments by sea and land ; but the re- 
sources of the country enabled govern- 
ment to defray them without difficulty. 
A property tax of 5 percent, which it was 
calculated would produce £4,500,000 
yearly ; additional customs to the 
amount of £2,000,000 a-year ; further 
excise duties, chiefly on malt, spirits, 
and wine, which were estimated at 
£6,000,000 ; and a loan of £12,000,000, 

f ''Whenever it is necessary, I am your 
admiral. Hixson and Bronte. 

House of Loans, 

M March 1803." 

-^Pellew’s Life of Sidmouth. 
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were sufficient to enable government 
to meet the heavy expenses attendant 
on the renewal of the war, even on the 
extended scale on which it was now 
undertaken. These burdens, especially 
the income and malt taxes, were severe, 
but they were universally felt to be 
necessary; and^ such was the general 
enthusiasm, that the imposition of war 
taxes in a single year to the amount of 
twelve millions and a half, did not ex- 
cite a single dissentient voice in parlia- 
ment, or produce any dissatisfaction in 
the country.* What was still more 
extraordinary, this great increase of 
taxes proved entirely productive, and 
industry flourished with unabated 
vigour under the prodigious additional 
load thus imposed upon it. 

21. A long and interesting debate 
took place in parliament, upon the 
question whether London should be 
fortified. Colonel Crawfurd urged 
strongly the great danger of tlje capital, 
and the principal depot for ouf' mili- 
tary and naval stores, bein£ wholly 
undefended ; and maintained that, as 
matters then stood, the loss of a single 
battle might draw after it the surrender 
of the metropolis and chief arsenals 
of the kingdom, the effect of which, 
both in a political and military point 
of view, would be incalculable. Mr 
Pitt added the great weight of lxis au- 
thority on the same side, and strongly 
enforced the propriety, not only of 
strengthening the metropolis, or at 
least the arsenals in its vicinity, but of 
fortifying the jfrincipal headlands of 
the coeqd, in order to render landing 
by the enemy more difficult. “It is 
in vain to say,” said he, “ you should 
not fortify London, because our an- 
cestors did not fortify it, unless you 
can show that they were in the same 
situation that we are. We might em 
well be told that, because our ancestors 
fought with arrows and lances, we 
ought to use them now, and consider 
shields and corslets as affording a se- 
cure defence against musketry and 
artillery. If the fortification of the 
capital can add to the security of the 
country, I think it ought to be done. 
If, by the erection of works such as I 
* Bees Appendix B, Chap. xxxvii, « 
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am recommending, you c&n delay the 
progress of the enemy for three days* 
it may make the difference between 
the safety aud destruction of f.he capi- 
tal, It will not, I admit, make a dif- 
ference between the conquest and in- 
dependence of the country ; for that 
will not depend upon one or upon ten 
battles ; but it makes the difference 
between the loss of thousands of lives, 
with misery, havoc, and desolation 
spread over the country on the ana 
hand, or the confounding the efforts 
and chastising the insolence of the 
enemy on the other*.” 

22. These arguments were little at- 
tended to at the time, and the pro- 
posed measure was not adopted. But 
thore can be no doubt that they were 
well founded, and that England might 
have had bitter cause to regret their 
neglect, if Napoleon, with a hundred 
thousand men, had landed on the feoa&l 
of Sussex. For this opinion we haw 
now abundant grounds, in tlic result 
of the invasions of Austria, Russia, 
and France, at a subsequent period, 
when possessed of much greater mili- 
tary resources than were then at the 
command of the British government, 
and the best of all authority in the re- 
corded opinion of Napoleon himself. 
Central fortifications near or round 
the metropolis are of incalculable im 
portance, in order to gain time for the 
distant strength of the kingdom to 
assemble when it is suddenly assailed ; 
if they had existed on Montmartre and 
Belleville, the invasion of the Allies in 
1814, instead of terminating in the 
submission of France, would probably 
have issued in a disastrous retreat be- 
yond the Rhine ; and he is a bold man 
who on such a subject ventures to dis- 
sent from the concurring opinion of 
Mr Pitt aud Napoleon,+ 

. 23. This year was agaih distinguished 

f M Napoleon says he frequently turned in 
his mind the propriety of^fortifying Paris 
and Lyons; ana this in an especial manner 
occurred to him on occasion of his return 
from the campaign of Austerlitz, Fear of 
exciting alarm among the inhabitants, aud 
the events which succeeded each other with 
such astonishing rapidity, prevented him 
from carrying his designs into execution, 
lie thought that a great capital is the country 
of the nower of the nation ; that it is the 
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by one of those unhappy attempts at re- 
bellion, which have so frequently dis- 
graced the history and blasted the pros- 
I>ects of |reland. Though the country 
had been disturbed by the usual amount 
of predial violence and outrage, no in- 
surrection of a political nature was 
apprehended; when suddenly, on the 
1 4th July, the anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille, unequivocal symptoms 
of a fermentation of a more goneral 
character were observed in the popu- 
lation of Dublin. It was soon dis- 
covered that a conspiracy was on foot, 
the object of which was to force the 
castle and sack the harbour and stores 
of the capital, dissolve the connection 
with England, and establish a republic 
in close alliance with France. But the 
means at the disposal of the conspi- 
rators were as deficient as the objects 
they had in view were visionary and 
extravagant. Eighty or a hundred 
centre of opinion, the general depot; and 
that it is the greatest of all contradictions to 
leave a point of such importance without 
the means of Immediate defence. At the 
season of grout national disasters, empires 
frequently stand in need of soldiers, but 
mon arc never wanting for internal defence, 
il a place be provided where their energies 
can be brought into action. Fifty thousand 
national guards, with tbreo thousand gun- 
ners, will defend a fortified capital against 
ail army of three hundred thousand men. 
’1 ho sumo fifty thousand men in the open 
field, if they are not experienced soldiers, 
commanded by skilled officers, will bo thrown 
mto confusion by the charge of a few thou- 
sand horse. Paris ten tunes, in its former 
history, owed its safety to its walls : if, in 
1814, it had possessed a citadel capable of 
holding out only for eight days, the destinies 
of the world would liavo been changed. If, 
in 1805, ^ ionna had been fortified, the battle, 
of Ulm would not havo decided tho war ; if, 
in 1806, Berlin had been fortified, the army 
beaten at Jena might have rallied there till 
the Kussian army advanced to its relief: if, 
in 1808, Madrid had been fortified, the French 
army, after the victories of Espinosa, Tudela, 
and Somosierra, could never havo ventured 
to march upon that capital, leaving the Eng- 
lish army, in the neighbourhood of Sala- 
manca, in its rear.” bet not the English 
imagine that their present naval superiority 
renders these observations inapplicable to 
their capital : it was after the victory of 
Austerlits that the necessity of fortifying 
Paris occurred to the victor in that memor- 
able fight. Who will guarantee the navy of 
England in all future times against a mari- 
time crusade, and a route of Leipsic at the 
mouth of the Thames?— Napoleon in Mon- 
tuolon, ii. 278, 280. 


persons,— under the guidance of Em- 
mett, a brother of the chief who had 
been engaged in the former insurrec- 
tion, a young man of an ardent and 
enthusiastic temperament, — proposed, 
on the 23d July, to assemble in open 
rebellion the peasantry from the ad- 
joining counties, who were for that 
purpose to flock into the metropolis, 
under pretence of seeking for work in 
hay-making, on the evo of the festival of 
St James. With this motley array they 
were tp march against a garrison consist- 
ing o^above four thousand men. In 
effect, on the day appointed, the coun- 
try labourers did assemble in vast 
numbers in St James’s Street as soon 
as it was dark, and Emmett put him- 
self at their head ; but he soon dis- 
covered that the insurgents were rather 
disposed to gratify their appetite for 
assassination and murder, than engage 
in any systematic operations for -the 
subversiA of the government. In 
vain he and a few other leaders, ani- 
mated With sincere though deluded 
patriotic feeling, endeavoured to infuso 
soijie order into their ranks, and lead 
them against the castle and other im- 
portant points of the city. Instead of 
doing so, they murdered Lord Kil- 
warden, the venerable Lord Chief- Jus- 
tice of Ireland, and Colonel Browne, 
a most worthy and meritorious officer, 
whom they met in the streets ; and, 
equally incapable of resolute as hu- 
mane conduct, were shortly after dis- 
persed by two volleys from a subal- 
tern and fifty men, who unexpectedly 
came on the rear of their savage and 
disorderly columns. * 

24. The fate of the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice was peculiarly deplorable. He 
arrived ^ at the entrance of Thomas 
Street izi his carriage, accompanied by 
his daughter and nephew, when the 
chariot was stopped, the venerable 
judge and his nephew dragged out and 
murdered by repeated stabs from the 
ruffians, who struggled with each other 
for the gratification of striking them 
with their pikes. Meanwhile the 
young lady, whom they had the hu- 
manity to spare, filed in a state border- 
ing on distraction through the streets, 
and arrived at the Castle in such agita^ 
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tioa as to be hardly capable of re- 
counting the tragic event which she 
had witnessed. A bystander, shocked 
at the savage ferocity of the murderers, 
exclaimed that the assassins should be 
executed next day; but the words 
recalled his recollection to the upright 
dying taagistrate, and he raised his 
head for the 'last time to exclaim, 
“ Murder must be punished ; but let 
no man suffer for my death b\it on a 
fair trial, and by the laws of his coun- 
try/’ and immediately expired. Me- 
morable words to be uttered at such 
a moment by such a man, and emi- 
nently descriptive of that love of im- 
partial justice which constitutes at 
once the first duty of a judge, and the 
noblest epitaph on his sepulchre ! 

25. Emmett and Russell, the two 
leaders of the insurrection, were soon 
after seized, brought to trial, and exe 
cuted. The former made no sort of 
defence, but when called ujibn to re- 
ceive sentence, stood up and avowed 
the treason with which he wa# charged, 
glorying in his patriotic intentions, and 
declaring himself a martyr to the im- 
pendence and liberties of his country. 
At his execution he evinced uncommon 
intrepidity and composure, received 
the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and died the victim of sincere 
but deluded patriotism. The remain- 
ing conspirators were pardoned, upon 
making a full disclosure of their pro- 
jects and preparations, by the judicious 
lenity of government. ; and a bill was 
shortly after bought into parliament 
for the better suppression of insurrec- 
tion, and the temporary suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
which passed both houses without any 
opposition. Such was the praiseworthy 
vigour exerted by government on this 
occasion, that two bills, the one sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
other establishing martial law in the 
disturbed districts, were carried through 
all their stages and sent up to the house 
of Lords in one evening. They were 
there passed with equal celerity, and 
the King having remained in town to 
give them the royal assent, they were 
despatched next day to Dublin, This 
unexpected display of vigour mainly 
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contributed to check the ‘farther pro- 
gress of the insurrection. A frantic 
and unsuccessful attempt at the assas- 
sination of the King was made, in the 
same year, by Colonel Despard, a revo- 
lutionist of the most dangerous cha- 
racter, who was tried, condemned, and 
executed. 

20. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the preparations on both Bides, the 
naval operations of the first year of the 
war were inconsiderable. The French 
fleets were not yet in such a state of 
forwardness as to be able to leave their 
harbours in large masses; and the 
closeness of the British blockade pre- 
vented any considerable number of 
detached vessels from escaping. As 
usual, the effects of the English mari- 
time superiority speedily appealed in 
the successive capture of the enemy's 
colonies. St Lucia and Tobago fell 
into their hands in July, and Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo in September. 
The planters in these sugar islands 
willingly yielded to the British forces, 
anticipating from them protection from 
their own slaves, whom the events in 
St Domingo and Guadaloupe had given 
them so much reason to dread, and a 
Bhare in that lucrativecommercewhich, 
under the British flag, they could carry 
on with every part of the world, and 
which the almost total cessation of 
production in the French islands had 
thrown almost exclusively into their 
hands. Some angry disputes broke 
out in this year between the British 
government and the local legislature in 
Jamaica, in consequence of the refusal 
of the latter to contribute the requisite 
supplies to the support of the large 
military garrison of the island; but 
they gradually gave way in the follow- 
ing years, in consequence of the ad- 
vantageous market for their produce 
which the war afforded them, and the 
approach of real danger from the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. 

27. The first gleam of success came 
from the Eastern ocean, and, what was 
remarkable, from the merchant ships 
of England. Immediately after war 
was declared, Admiral Linois, with one 
sail of the line and three frigates, was 
by Napoleon directed to set sail from 
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Pondicherry where he was at tho time, 
and escaped from the roads in conse- 
quence of the British admiral on that 
station being ignorant of the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Since that, 
time he had cruised about the Indian 
archipelago, capturing detached ships, 
and doing considerable damage to Brit- 
ish commerce. Emboldened by this 
success, he lay in wait for the home- 
ward-bound China fleet, which he ex- 
pected would prove an easy prey. On 
the 14th February, he descried the fleet 
leisurely approaching, in no expecta- 
tion of encountering an enemy, and. 
anticipated little opposition ; hut Com- 
modore Dance, who commanded the 
British vessels, by a bold and gallant 
manoeuvre defeated his efforts, and to 
his infinite honour saved the valuable 
property under hiB command from 
destruction. Dismissing tho heavily 
laden and weaker vessels to the rear, 
he mado the signal for the stronger 
and better equipped to bear down in 
succession upon the enemy; and so 
intimidated was the French admiral 
by their gallant bearing and vigorous 
fire, that after a few broadsides he 
took* to flight, and was pursued for 
above two hours by his commercial 
victors ! This gallant action, which 
confounded the enemy, and Baved Brit- 
ish property to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, excited the great- 
est satisfaction throughout the nation. 
Rewards were distributed with a libe- 
ral band by the East India Company 
to the various commanders and their 
brave crews ; and the commodore re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
his Majesty’s hands. Various attacks 
were made in the course of the sum- 
mer on the Boulogne flotilla, and the 
squadrons of small craft proceeding to 
that destination ; but although the 
utmost gallantly was uniformly dis- 
played by the officers and men engaged, 
the success obtained was in general 
very trifling, and bore no proportion 
to the loss sustained by the assailants. 
The only conquest worthy of record, 
made by the British, either at sea or 
land, during the year 1804, was that of 
Surinam in the West Indies, which in 
the beginning of May yielded, to the 


great joy of the inhabitants, to a mili- 
tary and naval force under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Green, and Com- 
modore (afterwards Sir Samuel) Hood ; 
on which occasion a frigate and brig 
also fell into the hands of the victors. 

28. The supplies voted by parlia- 
ment for the service of the year 1804 
were much greater than for the pre- 
ceding year, and tho military and na- 
val force kept on foot far more con- 
siderable.* The expenditure Bwelled, 
independent of the charges of the debt, 
to no less than £53,000,000, of which 
£42,000,000 was for the current ex- 
penditure, and £11,000,000 for retir- 
ing of Exchequer bills. The land 
tfroops of tho year amounted, including 
twenty-two thousand in India, to abpve 
three hundred thousand men, — ex- 
clusive of three hundred and forty 
thousand volunteers, — of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were 
regulars,# and one hundred and ten 
thousand militia, nearly as well dis- 
ciplined g as the line+ — an enormous 
force, capable, if properly directed, not 
only of repelling any attempt at in- 
vasion, but of interposing with deci- 
sive effect in any strife which might 
take place between France and the 
great military powers of the Continent. 
The naval forces also were very con- 
siderably augmented, there being no 
less than one hundred thousand men, 
including twenty -two thousand ma- 
rines, voted for the service of the year, 
and eighty-three ships of the line, and 
three hundred and niyety frigates and 
smaller vessels, in commission. 

• 

* See Appendix C, Chap, xxxvii. 
t This force was distributed os follows 
In tho British Isles, . 129,039 

Colonies, . . , 38,630 

India, . . 22,897 

Recruiting, . . 533 

Militia in Great Britain, 109,947 


Regular and Militia, . . 301,046 

Volunteers in Great Britain, 847,000 

Total in Great Britain, . 648,046 

Irish Volunteers, . . . 70,000 

Military, .... 718,046 

Navy, .... 100,000 

Grand Total in arms, 818,046 

—Pari. Deb . i. 1678, and Ann . Reg. 1804, 10. 
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29. But the magnitude of these 
forces, compared with the inconsider- 
able amount of the services rendered 
by them to the country, ere long re- 
vealed the secret weakness of the ad- 
ministration. It was in vain to dis- 
guise, and fruitless to deny, that the 
public- expenditure could not long con- 
tinue at the enormous height which it 
had now reached, and that unless 
some advantages commensurate to the 
sacrifices made were gained, the nation 
must in the end sink under the weight 
of its exertions. To the animation, 
excitement, and hope which generally 
prevailed at the renewal of the war, 
had succeeded the listlessness, ex- 
haustion, and discontent which in- 
variably, after a certain interval, fol- 
low high- wrought and disappointed 
feeling. The trifling nature of the suc- 
cess which had been gained, notwith- 
standing such costly efforts during the 
first year of the contest, produced a 
very general conviction that ministers, 
whatever their individual resectability 
or talents might be, were unequal as a 
body to the task of steering the vessel 
of the state through the shoals find 
quicksands with which it was surround- 
ed ; and, in particular, did not possess 
that weight and eminence in the estima- 
tion of foreign states, which were neces- 
sary to enable Great Britain to take her 
appropriate Btation as the leader of the 
general confederacy, which it was now 
evident was alone capable of reducin g the 
continental power of France. This feel- 
ing was strongly increased by the com- 
plaints which geneially broke out as 
to the 1 educed and inefficient state of 
the navy under the Management of 
Earl St Vincent ; and it soon became 
painfully evident, from a comparison 
of the vessels in commission at the 
close of the former and commence- 
ment of the present war, that this im- 
portant arm of the public defence had de- 
clined to a very great degree during the 
interval of peace ; and that, under the 
delusion of a wretched, and in the end 
most costly economy, the stores on which 
the public salvation depended had been 
sold and dissipated to an extent in the 
highest degree alarming. This was the 
most seriouB fault of government, as it 
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is of all administrations m Great Bri- 
tain on the recurrence of peace ; and 
Mr Addington afterwards admitted it 
was the cause which proved fatal to 
his administration. ' The consequence 
was, that, when war broke out, the 
navy was in an unprecedented state 
of dilapidation : and from the absence 
of convoys for our merchant fleets, and 
the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier 
and the fleets in the East of the break- 
ing out of hostilities, by an overland 
despatch, many Bevere losses, which 
might have been avoided, were sustain- 
ed by the commercial interests.* 

30. The public despondency, already 
strongly excited by these untoward 
events, was soon after increased to the 
highest degroe by the alarming intelli- 
gence which spread abroad as to tho 
health of the King. On the 14th 
February, it was publicly announced 
by a bulletin at St James’s Palace 
that his majesty was indisposed ; and 
a succession of similar notices soon 
left no doubt in the public mind that 
the disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation in sucli 
general consternation fifteen years be- 
fore. On this occasion the panic was 
still greater, from the alarming pos- 
ture of public affairs, and the general 
distrust which prevailed as to the star 

* Mr Addington boasted during tho peacr, 
that, if war broke out, fifty ships of the line 
could bo equipped in a mouth ; but wheu 
this declaration came to bo put to the test, it. 
was discovered that the royal arsenals were 
almost emptied, and everything sold re- 
quisite for the naval defence of the country. 
Kven the mon-of-war on tho stocks at the 
close of the contest had been left imperfect, 
and the hands employed upon them dis- 
missed. In the general penury, which pre- 
vailed, neither vessels could be procured for 
the King’s squadrons, nor convoys provided 
for the merchant service. When tho royal 
message was delivered to parliament, on 
8th March 1803, there, was hardly a ship of 
war either ready or in a state of forwardness; 
and the greatest aversion to the public ser- 
vice pervaded every department of the navy. 
The consequence was, that, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts to repair the ruinous 
economy and dilapidations of the two pre- 
ceding years, the ships in commission on the 
6th January 1804 were Only 868, of which 75 
were of the line ; whereas in the commence- 
ment of 1801 the number had been 472, of 
which 100 were of the line.— Ann. Reg. 1804, 
130, 131 ; and James’s Kaval Hut. iii. Tables 
No. 9 and 13. 
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bility and capacity of the administra- 
tion. But after an interval of a few 
weeks, it was announced that the most 
distressing symptoms had abated. On 
the 29tb* February, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared in parliament, 
“that there was no necessary suspension 
of the royal functions.” On the 14th 
March the Lord Chancellor stated in 
the House of Lords, that “ he had since 
conversed with his Majesty, and that 
his mental state warranted the Lords 
Commissioners in expressing the royal 
assent to several bills which had pass- 
ed through parliament ; ” and on the 
9th and 1 8th May, the King drove, to 
the infinite joy of the inhabitants, 
through the principal streets of the me- 
tropolis : though it was several months 
afterwards before he was restored to his 
domestic circle, or able to undertake 
the whole functions of royalty. 

31. But during this interval of doubt 
and alarm, the minds of the great 
majority of men throughout the nation 
became convinced of the necessity of 
placing the helm of the state under 
firmer guidance, and all eyes were na- 
turally turned to that illustrious states- 
man, -who had retired only to xfiake 
way for a pacific administration, and 
could now, in strict accordance with 
liia uniform principles, resume the di- 
rection of the second war with revolu- 
tionary France. As usual in such 
cases, the gradual approximation of 
parties in the House of Commons in- 
dicated the conversion of the public 
mind; and it soon became evident 
that the administration was approach- 
ing its dissolution. On the 1 5th March 
matters came to a crisis. On that day 
Mr Pitt made a long and elaborate 
speech,, in the course of which he com- 
mented with great* severity on the mal- 
administration of the royal navy under 
the present government, especially by 
the imprudent and culpable sale of 
stores during the peace, which had in 
a manner stripped the royal dockyards, 
and concluded by moving for returns 
of all the ships in commission in 1793, 
1801, and 1803. He was cordially 
supported by Mr Fox and Mr Sheri- 
dan ; and it became evident that a co- 
alition had taken place between the 
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Whig and Tory branches of the Oppo- 
sition. The motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of seventy ; there being one hun- 
dred and thirty for it, and two hundred 
against it. But from the character and 
weight of the men who voted, it was 
easy to see that the ministry were 
rapidly sinking, and that they only re- 
tained office till their successors could 
be appointed, which the unhappy con- 
dition of the King rendered a doubtful 
period. In effect, their majority went 
on continually declining ; and on tho 
25th April, in a question on the army 
of reserve, it was only thirty-seven. It 
was now openly stated by ministers 
that they only held office during the 
continuance of a delicate Btate of pub- 
lic affairs ; the Opposition, seeing their 
object gained, suspended all further 
attacks till the King's health was re- 
stored ; and on the 12th May, the day 
after he had appeared in public, it was 
formally announced in the House of 
Lords that ministers had resigned, and 
their successors had been appointed.* 
32. It was at first expected that a 
coalition was to be formed as the basis 
of i&e new administration ; but it was 
soon discovered, both that there was 
an irreconcilable difference between the 
opinions of the leaders of the different 
parties on the chief subjects of policy, 
and also that there were scruples in 
the royal breast against the admission 
of Mr Fox, which rendered his acces- 
sion to the cabinet nearly impracti- 
cable. The King had no objection to 
* The King on tills occasion pressed an 
earldom, as well as a pcnsi&i, on Mr Adding- 
ton, but he had the disinterestedness to de- 
cline both. The King was truly gfleved at 
this refusal, and* said 1 4 biro, “You are a 
proud man, Mr Addington, but I am a proud 
man too, and why should I sleep uneasy on 
my pillow because you will not comply with 
my request? Why should I feel the con- 
sciousness that I nave suffered you to ruin 
your family, and that through your attach- 
ment to me?’* But the minister was im- 
movable, and retired without either pen- 
sion or title. Such were British statesmen 
in those days. — Pellkw’s Life of Sidmouth, 
ii. 280 . The King had the highest opinion of 
Mr Addington’s courage and principle, which 
were clearly evinced afterwards when he was 
Home Secretary, as Lord Sidmouth. *‘His 
heart," said his majesty, “ always takes the 
lead of his head. Give me such a man, who 
is governed by principle, and not expe- 
diency.’’— IWd. 
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Mr Fox being included in the ministry, 
but positively refused to bestow upon 
him any office which might bring him 
into personal intercourse with himself; 
and as his friends would not consent 
to this restriction, the attempt to form 
a coalition administration failed.* The 
new ministry, therefore, was formed 
exclusively of a Tories ; and a majority 
of it was composed of members of the 
late cabinet. The material changes 
were, that Mr Pitt was made First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in room of Mr Ad- 
dington; Lord Melville First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in room of Earl St 
Vincent ; and Lord Harrowby Foreign 
Secretary, in lieu of Lord Hawkes- 
bury.t Lord Grenville, the able and 
faithful supporter of Mr Pitt during 
the former war, declined to take office, 
assigning as a reason that the ministry 
was formed on too narrow a basis, at. 
a time when the public dangers called 
for a coalition of all the leading men 
in the state to give vigour^ and una- 
nimity to the national councils — an 
opinion in which he was joined by a 
great proportion of the men of iribde- 
rate principles throughout the countiy. 
Yet Mr Pitt probably judged rightly 
in constructing his cabinet entirely of 
men of his own principles, as experi- 
ence has proved that no individual 
talent, how great soever, can withstand 
the loss of character consequent on au 
abandonment of principle. Thence it 
is that coalition administrations have 
seldom any lo^g existence. 

33. The vigour and decision of Mr 
Pitt’s councils speedily appeared in the 
confederacy which he* formed of the 

* Mr Pitt to George III., 7th May 1604. 
Pellet’s Life qf Sidmoutfi , ii. 287. 

f The new Cabinet stood thus 
Mr Pitt, Premier. 

Duke of Portlaud, President of the Council. 
Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal. 

Earl of Chatham, Master-General of the 

Ordnance. 

Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of 

Control. 

Lord Melville. First Lord of the Admiralty. 
T>ord Harrowby, Foreign Affairs. 

Earl of Camden, War and the Colonies. 

Lord Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duoby of 

Lancaster. 


Continental states, on the greatest scale, 
to stem the progress of French ambi- 
tion. Mr Addington had never been 
able to array them in this manner, not 
so much from want either of inclina- 
tion or ability, but from the want of 
that unanimity among them which was 
afterwards produced by Napoleon's 
murder of the Duke d’Eughien..'}: Nor 
was the ability and energy of Lord 
Melville less conspicuous in the rapid 
restoration of the navy, from a state of 
unexampled decrepitude and decay, to 
a degree of exaltation and lustre un- 
precedented even in its long and glori- 
ous annals. Everything was to be 
done ; for such was the mutilated and 
shattered state of the fleet, and to such 
an extent had the disastrous spirit of 
parsimonious reform been carried, that 
when stores and timber wero offered 
at comparatively moderate terms, they 
were refused by the late Admiralty, 
aud suffered to be sold to the agents 
of the country, rather than deviate 
from their pernicious economy, even 
in the purchase of those articles which 
were in daily consumption. The con- 
sequence was, that Lord Melville was 
conlpelled to accept the offers of tim- 
ber, storeB, and masts, at whatever 
price the contractors chose to demand ; 
and the savings of one naval adminis- 
tration entailed a quadruple expendi- 
ture upon that which succeeded ‘ it. 
But by strenuous exertions, and at an 
enormous cost, the defects were at last 
made up; the deficiencies were sup- 
plied by the purchase of East India 
vessels, and by contracting for the re- 
pairs of others ; and the old practice 
of building prospectively for the scr- 

J Ou 9th June 1804, M. Gentz, the cele- 
brated Austrian political writer, Wrote to 
Mr Addington : — 4< Tne ministry of which 
you are the head has been more than once ac- 
cused of haying failed to infuse sufficient con- 
sideration in foreign powers, and of thereby 
compromising the essential interests of Eng- 
land. 1 solemnly attest the falsehood of this 
assertion. Situated as all the Continental 
powersunforfcunatelyare, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, would have engaged them-— I do 
not say to a system of vigorous opposition to 
the common enemy, but even to the least 
concert either among themselves or with 
your government"— Jf. Oentt A M. Adding- 
ten, Vienna, 9th June 1804 — Pellew's Life 
of Sidmouth, ii. 297. 
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vice of future years, which had been 
abandoned in the fervour of ill-judged 
economy, was again resumed with the 
very best effects to the public service. 
The resalts of the admirable vigour 
and efficiency which the new First 
Lord of the Admiralty introduced into 
every part of the civil department of 
the navy, were soon conspicuous. In- 
stead of three hundred and fifty -six 
vessels, including seventy-five of the 
line, which alone were in commission 
in the beginning of 1804, there were 
four hundred and seventy-three, in- 
cluding eighty- three of the line, ready 
for sea in the beginning of 1805 ; eighty 
vessels of war, including twenty-six of 
the lino, were in a fow months far ad- 
vanced on the stocks; and the navy 
was already afloat which was destined 
to carry the. thunder of the British 
arms to the shoals of Trafalgar. 

34. Nor was the conduct of Lord 
Melville less beneficial in the civil re- 
gulations introduced for the increase of 
the comfort and health of the sailors. 
Many admirable practical improve- 
ments were established, many experi- 
enced evils removed. The wives of 
absent seamen were allowed to draw a 
certain proportion of their wages dur- 
ing their absence, at the nearest har- 
bour to their places of residence ; seve- 
ral serious abuses as regarded the food, 
clothing, and pay of the men were cor- 
rected ; and the foundation was laid 
for that excellent system of manage- 
ment, which is ultimately, it is to be 
hoped, destined to wipe the stain of 
impressment, with all its concomitant 
evils, from the British constitution. 
The merits of the new Admiralty on 
these subjects, however, were neither 
generally known to, nor appreciated 
by, the country. * In hostile projects 
they were, for the first year of their 
administration, by no means fortunate. 
From unacquaintance with nautical 
subjects, they lent too credulous ears 
to the designs of visionary projectors : 
repeated unsuccessful attacks on the 
French flotilla tarnished the reputation 
of the navy; and the total failure of 
an attempt to blow it up by means 
of infernal machines, called Catamar- 
yol, v. 
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ans, exposed it to the ridicule of all 
Europe. 

35. While these vast preparations 
on either side were making in England 
and France for the prosecution of the 
war, events were occurring destined 
ere long to rekindle the flameB of war 
on the Continent. Notwithstanding 
the High admiration which Alexander 
felt for Napoleon, and the open sup- 
port which he had given to* his policy 
in the matter of the German indem- 
nities, events soon occurred which pro- 
duced first a coldness, and at length a 
rupture between them. The first of 
these arose out of the tenth article of 
the treaty of Amiens, which stipulated * 
that Malta should be placed under the' 
guarantee of the great powers, and es- 
pecially Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
No sooner was the war renewed, than 
England made the most strenuous ex- 
ertions t< » induce the Czar to accept 
the office of mediator between the con- 
tending rowers in regard to this mat- 
ter ; and Napoleon could not refuse to 
accede to the proposal. After a long 
negotiation, however, it came to no- 
thing. While Talleyrand was prodigal 
of protestations in regard to the sin- 
cere desire of the First Consul to sub- 
mit to the decision of so magnanimous 
and just a potentate, he took care to 
make no concessions whatever calcu- 
lated to restore the peace of Europe. 
The Russian monarch, by his rescript 
of 24th May 1803, insisted that, as a 
basis of the arrangement, the neutrality 
of the north of Germany and the Nea- 
politan territory should, in th£ event 
of war,* be maintained inviolate, in 
terms of the secret articles of the treaty 
of 11th October 1801 ; but hardly was 
this basis laid down when Hanover 
was invaded by the army of Mortier, 
and Naples, as far as Tarentum, over- 
run by that of St Cyr. 

36. The consequence of this double 
breach of engagement eventually was 
the revival of the coalition. Russia 
and France, indeed, easily came to an 
understanding on the subject of Swit- 
zerland — the Czar agreeing to leave 
the First Consol undisturbed in his 
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usurpation over the Helvetic confede- 
racy, provided he would not interfere 
with the Czar’s own arrangements con- 
cerning the Ionian Isles ; but, on other 
and more vital points, it was soon dis- 
covered that their pretensions were 
irreconcilable. Napoleon proposed that 
Malta should be garrisoned by Russian 
troops for os many years as should be 
deemed necessary; Lamped osa be cteded 
to Britain ; Switzerland and Holland 
evaouated by the French troops ; and 
the acquisitions of France in Italy re- 
cognised by England. The British 
government, on the other hand, offered 
to submit all their differences with 
France to the decision of Alexander, 
and insisted that the evacuation of 
Hanover and the north of Germany 
should be a part of the arrangement ; 
but to this Napoleon positively refused 
to accede. This matter was soon warmly 
taken up by the Russian oabinet, espe- 
cially after the occupation of Guxhaven 
by the French troops, and the closing 
of the Elbe and the Weser against 
British vessels — measures utterly sub- 
versive of the neutrality of Germany, 
and iu which the Duke of Oldenbhrg, 
brother-in-law of Alexander, whose 
territories were next threatened by 
Gallic; invasion, was in an especial man- 
ner interested. The continued occu- 
pation of Tarentum by the French 
troops also irritated the Russian cabi- 
net, as well as the failure to provide 
an indemnity to the King of Sardinia 
for his continental dominions, as stipu- 
lated in former treaties ; and to such 
a height did toe mutual exasperation 
arrive, •that, before the end of 1803, 
M. Markoff, the Russian ambassador, 
was received with so much indignity 
in a public audience by the First Con- 
sul, that he was recalled, and M. 
d‘Oubril, the chnrgd - d’affaires, alone 
left at the French capital 
37. Prussia at tot warmly seconded 
Russia in its remonstrances against the 
occupation of the north of Germany, 
and especially the levying of heavy re- 
quisitions on Hamburg and the Elec- 
tor of Hesse-Cassel by the French 
troops. But Napoleon threw out a 
lure to the cabinet of Berlin, which 
speedily caused its efforts in that direc- 


tion to slacken. He directed his diplo- 
matic agents at that capital to drop 
hints, that possibly the electorate of 
Hanover might, in the event of Prussia 
withdrawing her opposition to France, 
be incorporated with her monarchy; 
and though the Prussian ministers did 
not venture to close at once with so 
scandalous an aggression, yet, actuated 
partly by the desire of securing so 
glittering a prize, partly by a wish to 
be freed from the disagreeable vicinity 
of the French Boldiers, they proposed 
to Napoleon that his troops should 
evacuate Hanover, whiyh should be 
occupied till a general peace by those 
of the Prussian monarchy. Napoleon 
declined to accede to such an arrange- 
ment, but offered, on condition of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, being 
entered into with France, to cede in 
perpetuity Hanover to that power. 
Prussia had the virtue or the prudence 
to resist this insidious offer, and re- 
verted to the proposal that the French 
troops should retire from the north of 
Germany, and the First Consul should 
respect the neutrality of the empire. 
It was suggested that, in consideration 
of this, Prussia should engage that, 
during the continuance of the war, 
France should neither be attacked by 
Germany, nor across Germany. This 
proposition, however, by no means 
suited the great designs which Napo- 
leon had already formed of forcing all 
the neutral powers into a general con- 
federacy against England ; and, in con- 
sequence, the negotiation fell to the 
ground, leaving only the Prussian ca- 
binet, unhappily for itself, a secret 
desire for the possession of the Hano- 
verian states, which long prevented 
them from joining in the general league 
against French usurpation.* 

* The working of this feeling may be dis- 
cerned iu the secret instructions sent to tho 
Marquis Lucchesim, the Prussian ambassa- 
dor at Paris, on 17th December 1803. lie 
was directed, if possible, to conclude a con- 
vention, containing a secret article, in these 
terms Without entering into any for- 
mal stipulation as to the fate of the elector- 
ate of Hanover, which the events of the mari- 
time war and the negotiations for a general 
peace will determine, the First Consul, con- 
sidering that the geographical position of 
Prussia renders these arrangements of more 
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38. Matters were in this state when 
the arrest and execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien, to be immediately noticed, 
excited a unanimous feeling of horror 
through Europe, and universally over- 
whelmed the French partisans by the 
indignation which it aroused in every 
virtuous mind. The impulse given by 
this deed, not less impolitic than cri- 
minal, to the fermenting elements of a 
coalition against France, was immense. 
The court of St Petersburg went into 
deep mourning on the occasion, and 
sent orders to all its diplomatic mini- 
sters at foreign courts to do the same : 
that of Stockholm followed the ex- 
ample; and M. d'Oubril, on the part 
of the Russian Emperor, presented an 
energetic remonstrance on the occa- 
sion, both to the diet at Ratisbon and 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries. This 
produced a vigorous reply from the 
First Consul, written in his usual 
powerful manner, but with so little 
circumspection, that it was evidently 
calculated to widen instead of closing 
the breach already existing between 
the two powers. “The complaint of 
Russia on this matter,” said he, “ leads 
one to ask whether, when England 
meditated the assassination of Paul, 
and it was known that the proposed 
assassins were within a league of the 
frontier, the Russian government could 
have had any hesitation in seizing 
them ? A war, conducive, as any struggle 
between France and Russia ever must 
be, to no other interests but those of 
England, will never be voluntarily un- 
dertaken by the First Consul; but, 
commence it who will, he would prefer 
it to a state of things inconsistent in 
the slightest degree with the equality 
subsisting between the great powers. 
He claims no superiority over them, 
but he will submit to no degradation. 
He interferes with none of the measures 
of fhe Russian cabinet, and he requires 
a corresponding forbearance on their 
part" Similar explosions took place. 

importance to her than to any other power, 
engages to keep chiefly in view the interest 
of his Prussian Majesty in all the discussions 
which the destination of that country may 
give rise to.'* Napoleon, however, declined 
to accede to any such half-measures.”— B io- 
ko*, iii, 232, m 


between the diplomatic agents of the 
two powers at the diet of Ratisbon ; and* 
resolved to have the lead in provoking 
a rupture, if it should §irise, Napoleon 
sent instructions to his ambassador, 
General Hddouville, to quit St Peters- 
burg in forty-eight hours, and leave 
only a chargd-d’affaires there. “Know,” 
said ho, “ as your final instructions, 
that the First Consul has no desire for 
war ; but he fears no human being.” 

39. As a sort of counterpoise to the 
powerful feeling excited against them 
by thetragic fate of theDuked’Enghien, 
the French government, shortly after 
that catastrophe, published, by means 
of Regnier, the head of the police, the 
particulars of some steps taken to- 
wards effecting a counter-revolution *in 
France, in which Mr Drake, the accre- 
dited envoy of the British government 
at the court of Bavaria, and Mr Spencer 
Smith, the cliarge-d’ affaires at the elec- 
toral count of Wirtemburg, were tho 
chief agents. They made a very great 
handle of # this transaction, and endea- 
voured, by a forced and unnatural con- 
struction of the expressions employed 
by these gentlemen, in their instruc- 
tions to the leaders of the malcontent 
party in France, to make it appear that 
their object was not merely a coun- 
ter-revolution, but the assassination of 
the First Consul. A simple quotation, 
however, of the expressions used, as 
given in their own report, is sufficient to 
demonstrate that this was not the case, 
and that nothing was aimed at but 
the subversion of the existing govern- 
ment; a project in which it was never 
supposed diplomatic character! were 
forbidden to engage towards powers in 
hostility with their country, and in 
which almost all the ambassadors of 
France, throughout the revolutionary 
war, were actively engaged/ It clearly 

* Mr Drake's instructions to his agents are 
thus given in the official report by the French 
police : — 44 Art. 2. Tho principal object in 
view being the overthrow of the present gov- 
ernment , one of the chief means of accom- 
plishing this is by obtaining knowledge of 
the plans of tlie enemy. For this purpose it 
isot the utmost consequence to begiu by 
establishing a correspondence with the dif- 
ferent bureaus for obtaining information as 
to tho plans going forward, both for the ex- 
terior and the interior. 7. To gain over those 
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appeared, however, that though well 
qualified to meet the French forces in 
the field, England was no match for 
their police agents in a transaction of 
this description ; for the publication of 
Itegnier revealed the mortifying fact, 
that the whole correspondence both of 
Drake and Spencer Smith had been 
regularly transmitted, as fast as it took 
place, to the police of Paris ; and that 
their principal correspondent in that 
city, M. Mehu de la Touche, was him- 
self an agent of the police, employed 
to tempt the British envoys into this 
perilous enterprise. But that neither 
the British government, nor their di- 
plomatic agents, ever entertained any 
projects of assassination against the 
First Consnl, or any other means of 
annoyance but those of open hostility, 
is admitted by the person who had the 
best opportunity of information on this 
subject — the private secretary of Na- 
poleon himself ; * and it is difficult to 

employed in the powder-mills, so as to be 
able to blow them up as occasion mayroquirc. 

8. It is nocessary to gain over a certain num- 
ber of printers and engravers who may be 
relied on, to print and execute everything 
that the confederacy may stand in need of. 

9. It is much to bo wished that a perfect 
knowledge be gained of tbe situation of the 
different parties in France, and particularly 
at Paris- 13- It is well understood, that 
every means must be taken to disorganise 
the armioB both in and out of the Republic.’* 
The report adds, that in his intercepted cor- 
respondence, Mr Drake says, “If you see 
any means of extricating any of Georges’ as- 
sociates, do not fhil to tnako uso of them ; ” 
and again, “ I earnestly request yon to print 
and distribute a*»hort address to the army. 
The main object is t » gain partisans among 
the military ; fori atn thoroughly persuadod 
that it is throng] i the army alone that we can 
reasonably hope to gain too object so much 
desired.*’ In a subsequent report, mention 
is made of a project for getting possession of 
the fortresses of Huniogen and Strassburg ; 
but nowhere is there the slightest allusion to 
the commission of assassination, or any ille- 
gal or disgraceful acts . — Report by Regntrr, 
24th March and 11th April 1804 ; State Papers, 
Ann. Reg. 1804, 020, 625. 

* “ I can affirm,** says Bourrienne, M with 
perfect confidence, that the British govern- 
ment have constantly rejected with indigna- 
tion, not indeed the projects submitted to 
them for overturning the consular or impe- 
rial government, but aJI designs of assassina- 
tion or personal violence against the First 
Consul and the Emperor. Positive proof of 
this will be found in the subsequent part of 
these memoirs.”— B ourrienne, v. 12, Again, 
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see how the First Consul, could object 
to diplomatic characters in other coun- 
tries engaging in attempts to overturn 
revolutionary governments in hostility 
with their own, when his owL brother 
Joseph, during his embassy at Rome, 
was, with his knowledge and authority, 
actively engaged in a conspiracy which 
overturned the Rapal government in 
1 797 ; and the French ambassador at 
Venice, in 1796, took so active a part 
in the democratic conspiracy which 
led to the destruction, by his means, 
of that ancient republic. + 

40. The publication of the details of 
this abortive attempt at a counter-re- 
volution in France, which were offi- 
cially communicated to the whole 
foreign ambassadors at Paris, led to 
answers from all the members of that 
body, which are curious, as evincing 
the different degrees of subjection in 
which the European potentates were 
then kept by the French ruler. The 

the same* author adds, “ All tho correspon- 
dence, which scandalised every honest man, 
on tins subject, was the work of the perfidi- 
ous suggestions of the secret agents of police, 
of whom Mehu do la Touche was tho chief, 
who acted in the perilous but lucrative line 
of double espionage. I can affirm os a positive 
fact, that during the six years that I spent at 
Hamburg, I was in a situation to know every- 
thing ; and I can with confidence affirm, that 
noither in my public character nor private re- 
lationshavel ever discovered Lhesmallestevi- 
dence to warrant the assertion that tho Eng- 
lish government was ever engaged in any plots 
of a dishonourable character.” — Bonn, vi.207. 

t ‘ 1 Should the Pope die, ’* wrote Napoleon to 
his brother J osepli, when ambassador at Rome 
in 1797, “you must exert yourself to the ut- 
most to prevent another being appointed, and 
to bring about a revolution.” — Coiifldential des- 
patch of Napoleon to Joseph, dated Passeri- 
ano, 29th September 1797. “ What you have 
to do,” said Talleyrand, in his confidential 
despatch of 10th October following, “ is to 
take care that the reigi\of the Pope shill cease : 
and to encourage the disposition of the people 
for liberty, you must proclaim at Rome a re- 
presentative go verum eut. and deliver Europe 
from the Papal supremacy ; taking caret at 
the same time, to secure for ub Ancona, with 
a suitable extent of maritime territory.”— 
Hardenbero's Memoirs, v. 186, 192. These 
were tbe instructions of Napoleon and the 
French government to an ambassador at the 
court of a friendly power, for the purpose of 
revolutionising that very power; whereas 
the acts complained of on the part of the 
English diplomatic agents were all directed 
against France, with which their sovereign 
was in a state of declared hostility. 
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answer of the ^Russian ambassador was 
evasive, amounting to nothing but a 
declaration in favour of the rights of 
nations ; that of the Austrian was 
equally aiAbiguous ; but those of Prus- 
sia and all the lesser powers were more 
or less an echo of the sentiments of 
the French government on the occa- 
4 ion, and clearly indicated the para- 
mount ascendancy exercised over their 
minds by the ruler of its military 
force. Lord Hawkesbury, as the offi- 

* Lord Hawkesbury observed, in the Brit- 
ish note: — “That his Majesty’s government 
should disregard the feelings of such of the 
inhabitants of France as are justly disoon- 
tented with the existing government of that 
country ; that he should refuse to listen to 
their designs for delivering that country from 
the degrading yoke of bondage uhder which 
it groans, or to give them aid and assistance, 
so far as those designs are fair and justifiable 
— would be to refuse fulfilling those duties 
which every wise and just government owes 
to itself and to tho world In general, under 
circumstances similar to the present. Belli- 
gerent powers have an acknowledged right 
to avail themselves of all discontents that 
may exist in countries with which they may 
bo at war. Tho exercise of that right, even 
if in any degree doubtful, would bo fully 
sanctioned in tho present case, not only by 
the present state of the French nation, but 
by the conduct of the government of that 
country, which, since the commencement of 
the present war, has constantly kept up com- 
munications with the disaffected in the ter- 
ritories of his Majesty, and has assembled 
at the present momenton the coast of France, 
a corps of Irish rebels, destined to second 
them m their desigus against that part of the 
United Kingdom. In the application of these 
principles, his Majesty lias commanded me 
to deelare, besides, that his government have 
never authorised a single act which could not 
stand the test of the strictest principles of 
justice, and of usages recognised ana prac- 
tised in all ages. If any minister, accredited 
at a foreign court, has kept up correspon- 
dence with persons resident in France, with 
a view to obtain information as to the designs 
of tho French govcriynent, or for any other 
legitimate purpose, he has done nothing moro 
than what ministers, under similar circum- 
stances, have always been considered as hav- 
ing a right to do, and much lesis than the 
ministers and commercial agents of Frauce 
have done towards tho disaffected in his Ma- 
jesty’s territories.” 

To this it was replied by M. Talleyrand:— 
“ In every country, and in every age, tho 
ministry of diplomatic agents has been held 
in veneration among men ; ministers of peaoe, 
organs of conciliation, their presence is an 
augury of wisdom, Justice, and happiness. 
England, on the contrary, wishes that its 
diplomatic agents should be the promoters 


cial organ of the British government, 
also published a manifesto on the sub- 
ject, which was followed by an answer 
from Talleyrand on the part of the 
French cabinet; but the interest of 
these manifestoes was soon lost in the 
whirl of more important events, arising 
out of the ceaseless advance of French 
ambition.* • 

41. This attempt on the part of the 
French government to turn aside a por- 
tion of the odium which attaohed to 

of plots, the agents of troubles, the corre- 
spondents of vile spies and profligate emis- 
saries: it charges them to foment seditions, 
to provoke and reward assassination, and 
pretends to cover these infamous proceedings 
with the respect and inviolability that be- 
longs to the ministers of kings and the paci- 
ficators of nations. ' Diplomatic agents, ’ says 
Lord Hawkesbury, ‘are not permitted to 
conspire in tho country where they reside, 
against the laws of that country, but they 
are subject to no such restriction In regard 
to the states for which they arc not accre- 
dited.' Admirable restriction Europe will 
be covered with conspiracies, but the defen- 
ders of public right will have no cause of 
complaint : •some distance will always in- 
tervene between the chief conspirator and 
his accomplices ; Lord Hawkesbury’s mi- 
nisters will pay the crimeB which they 
instigate ; but they will have sufficient do- 
fereuce to appearances to avoid being at 
once their instigators and witnesses. Such 
maxims are the height of hypocrisy and 
audacity : never did government make so 
barefaced a sport of the opinion of cabinets 
and the conscience of natioua. The Emperor 
is resolved to put a stop to proceedings so 
fatal to humanity; and you are therefore 
invited to communicate to your government, 
that tho French government will not recog- 
nise the English diplomacy in Europe, until 
the English cabinet shall cease to charge its 
ministers with warlike conftnissions, and re- 
strain them to their proper functions.” It 
is curious to recollect that this tirad$ which 
proceeds entirely %pon the false assumption 
that the British envoys were implicated in 
plots for assassination, emanated from Napo- 
leon and Talleyrand, who directed Joseph 
Buonaparte, in 1707, to revolutionise Rome, 
the very state at which he was the ambassa- 
dor of tho French Republic . — State Papers, 
Ann. Reg. 1804, 602; and Dumas, x. 279, 
280. A similar attempt was made by tho 
Prince of the Peace to charge Mr Frere, the 
English ambassador at Madrid, with having 
let fall in conversation somo expressions 
favourable to the assassination of Napo- 
leon ; but this immediately drew forth a posi- 
tive and indignant denial from that gentle- 
man, and, from the degraded character of 
tho Spanish favourite, obtained no credit 
in Europe. — See Annual Register, 1805, 
124-125. 
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them throughout Europe, iu cense* 
quence of the violation of the territory 
of Baden and murder of the Duke d’Eu- 
ghien, was attended with vety little 
success. The Russian cabinet, now fully 
wakened to a sense of the imminent 
danger arising from the evident resolu- 
tion of the First Consul to extend his 
power over the whole Continent, and 
feeling the personal slights put upon the 
Emperor Alexander iu the correspon- 
dence of Napoleon, were resolute in de- 
manding satisfaction; and on the 21st 
July a most important note was pre- 
sented by M, d’Oubril, which at once 
announced the basis of a new coalition 
against France, In this able document 
it was stated, that no government could 
behold with indifference the dreadful 
blow given to the independence and se- 
curity of nations by the recent arrest 
and execution of the Duke d’Eughien : 
that Russia, by the peace of Tescheu, 
engaged to guarantee and act as medi- 
ator iu the settlement of the German 
empire, and in that character was not 
only entitled, but bound to interfere in 
that matter ; that, desirous to extinguish 
the flames of war, she had since pro- 
posed to act asmediator between France 
and England, but was not accepted: 
that since the renewal of the war the 
French government had evinced a de- 
termination to disregard all the rights 
of neutral powers, by marching its 
troops to the coasts of the Adriatic, and 
levying contributions on, and taking 
military possession of, the Hause Towns, 
though these states had no connection 
whatever with the depending contest : 
that Portugal and Spain had been com- 
pelled to purchase their neutrality by 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices: that 
Switzerland, Holland, and great part of 
Italy, were mere French provinces : that, 
one part of the German empire was oc- 
cupied by the French troops, and in 
another arrests were committed by 
French detachments, in open violation 
of the law of nations : that Russia had 
no wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France, but neither could she 
remain a passive spectator of the suc- 
cessive trampling under foot of all the 
weaker states of Europe by its armies ; 
nor could she overlook the insult offer- 
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ed to his Imperial Majesty iu alluding 
to the death of his father, and advanc- 
ing a totally groundless charge, in rela- 
tion, to that matter, against Great Bri- 
tain, which France never ce&ses to ca- 
lumniate, merely beoausc she is at war 
with it. The note concluded by declar- 
ing that M. d’Oubril had been ordered 
to state, that he could not prolong his 
stay in Paris unless the following points 
were adjusted : — “ 1. That, conform- 
ably to the fourth and fifth articles of 
the Beeret convention of 11th October 
1801, the French troops should be 
ordered to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples; and, having done so, its govern- 
ment should engage to respect Hie neu- 
trality of that power during the remain- 
der of the war. 2. That, in pursuance 
of the Becond article of the same treaty, 
the French government should agree in 
future to act in close concert with his 
Imperial Majesty for the settlement of 
the affairs of the Italian peninsula. 3. 
That ho should engage, in conformity 
with the sixth article of the same con- 
vention, and of the promises so often 
repeated to Russia, to provide without 
delay an indemnity to the King of Sar- 
dinia for the losses he has sustained. 
4. That, in virtue of the obligation im- 
plied in n common mediation and gua- 
rantee, the French government should 
engage to evacuate the north of Ger- 
many, and undertake to respect strictly 
in future the neutrality of the Germanic 
confederacy.’ 1 

42. However just and conformable to 
the letter as well as the spirit of pre- 
ceding treaties these demands may have 
been, it was hardly to be expeeted that 
the First Consul would accede to them, 
or permit France openly to recede before 
Russia ; and it is therefore probable 
that, in making this demand in such 
peremptory terms, the Russian cabinet 
had it in view to establish a basis on 
which, at some future period, they 
might found the resumption of hostili- 
ties, M. Talleyrand answered the note 
on the 29th of the same month, and 
declared: — <f Whenever the court of 
Russia shall fulfil the articles of its 
treaty with France, the latter will be 
ready to execute them with the same 
fidelity. If the cabinet of St Peters- 
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burg is of opinion that it has claims on 
that of Paris, in consequence of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the 
secret convention of 1801, France also 
claims the execution of the third article 
of the same treaty, which provides that 
the two contracting parties shall not 
suffer their respective subjects to main- 
tain any correspondence, direct or indi- 
rect, with the enemies of the two states 
— a wise provision, which has been to- 
tally neglected by the Imperial ambassa- 
dor M. Markoff, the true author of the 
disunion and coldness between the two 
powers, and who, during his residence 
at Paris, has even gone so far as to lend 
the asylum to which he was entitled to 
the hired agents of England. Was the 
mourning assumed by the Russian court 
for a man whom the French tribunals 
had condemned for having conspired 
against the safety of the First Consul, 
conformable to the letter or spirit of 
this article ? The French government 
demands the execution of the ninth 
article of the secret convention, in 
which the two contracting parties mu- 
tually guarantee the independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Isles, and 
that no foreign troops shall remain in 
it — a stipulation evidently violated by 
Russiu, since she has continued to re- 
taiu her troops there ; reinforced them 
in an ostentatious manner; and chang- 
ed the government of the country with- 
out auy concert with France. Finally, 
Franco claims the execution of the 
eleventh article of the same treaty, 
which evidently requires that, instead 
of evincing a spirit so unduly partial to 
England, and rendering itself perhaps 
the first auxiliary of its ambition, Rus- 
sia should unite with France to conso- 
lidate a general peace, and re-establish 
a just equilibrium in the different parts 
of the world, to secure the liberty of 
the seas.” 

43. The same views were more fully 
unfolded in a subsequent memorial pre- 
sented by M. d’Oubril to the French 
cabinet on 28th August The Russian 
minister there loudly complained that 
the King of Sardinia, stripped of all his 
Continental dominions by the union of 
Piedmont to France, still remains with- 
out the indemnity so often promised by 


France ; that the King of Sardinia and 
the north of Germany are still oppress- 
ed by the burdensome presence of the 
French troops; that the organisation 
of the whole of Italy hoB been changed 
by the innovations of the French gov- 
ernment, without any concert with his 
Imperial Majesty ; and replied to the 
charge of the cabinet ef the Tuileries, 
with regard to the ninth article of the ■ 
secret convention, 11 That if the Russian 
troops have a second time occtipied the 
Ionian Islands, it is with the consent of 
the Otto map Porte, at the request of 
the inhabitants, and in virtue of a pre- 
vious concert with France. The Em- 
peror only awaits the intelligence of his 
chargd-d’ affaires' departure from Paris 
to give notice to the French mission to 
quit his capital. He beholds with re- 
gret the necessity under which he i* 
laid of suspending his relations with a 
government which refuses to perform 
its engagements ; but he will remain in 
that suspensive position, which it lies 
on the french government to convert, 
if it pleases, into one of open hostility.” 
This note remained without any answer ; 
aifd on the day following, M. d’Oifbril 
received his passports, with the intima- 
tion, however, that it was expected he 
w’ould not cross the frontier till he re- 
ceived intelligence that the French 
chargd-d’ affaires had left the Russian 
territorities, and he remained accord- 
ingly at Mayence. War was not yet 
openly proclaimed between the two 
empires, but it could hardly be said 
that peace existed ; jjnd its open decla- 
ration was evidently postponed only for 
a convenient opportunity. And when 
the accesaiorf of Napoleon to the impe- 
rial throne waB notified to the court of 
St Petersburg, the Emperor refused to 
recognise his new title, even after it 
had been acceded to by the sovereign 
whose dignity it appeared more imme- 
diately to affect — the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The warlike intentions of Russia 
during this year were not confined to 
diplomatic manifestoes. Independent 
of several lesser squadrons which were 
cruising in the Baltic, a fleet of nine 
ships of the line and several frigates 
passed the Sound, and sailed round by 
the Straits of Gibraltar towards the 
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Adriatic sea ; while several expeditions 
from. Sebastopol proceeded through the 
Dardanelles in the same direction, and 
disembarked seven thousand men in 
the Ionian Islands. The army was 
everywhere put on the most efficient 
footing ; vacancies were filled up, new 
levies ordered, and everything done 
which could enable Russia to interpose 
with a weight proportioned to its 
strength in the great conflict which was 
approaching in Western Europe. 

44. While the political horizon was 
thus overshadowed by clouds in the 
northern hemisphere, Austria conti- 
nued faithful to her system of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality, and repairing in 
silence the breaches in her army and 
finances which had been produced by 
the disasters of preceding years. An 
event occurred, however, in the course 
of the year, which proved that the 
spirit of the Imperial cabinet was far 
from being extinguished, and that Aus- 
tria might still be calculated upon to 
bear a prominent part in any coalition 
which might be formed for the main- 
tenance of the independence of Europe. 
The Elector of Bavaria had become en- 
tangled in some very unpleasant dis- 
putes with the nobles of the equestrian 
order, as they were called ; (that is, the 
nobles who held directly of the empire, 
and were subject to no other jurisdic- 
tion, wherever their territories might 
1)0 locally situated, who had fallen un- 
der his dominion on the partition of 
the indemnities). The Elector, consi- 
dering them as to all intents and pur- 
poses his subjects?, had summoned them 
to meet Jiim at Bamberg, to settle the 
point in dispute between them ; but 
they had refused, and applied to the 
Emperor, who supported their preten- 
sions to independence of the Elector’s 
government. Upon this the Elector 
appealed to the First .Consul; but, 
however well inclined he might have 
been, in general, to support any sove- 
reign who resisted the jurisdiction and 
weakened the authority of the Emperor, 
he had no desire to see Austria added 
to the number of bis enemies in the 
present threatening aspect of affairs in 
the north of Europe. 

45. The Elector, therefore, received, 


[chap, xxxvii. 

to his no small astonishment, a notifi- 
cation that he must not* oppose the 
rights of the Emperor in this particu- 
lar, and also give satisfaction to Austria 
for the seizure of the Oberhnisen, a 
district situated on the frontiers, near 
the Inn, the year before, and long the 
subject of contention between the two 
powers. By a solemn decree of the 
Aulic Council, the nobles of the eques- 
trian order throughout the empire were 
confirmed in all the privileges which 
belonged to them before the division of 
the indemnities ; and the execution of 
this decree by force of arms was com- 
mitted to the Archduke of Austria, and 
the Electors of Saxony and Baden ; a 
result which contributed in no Bmall 
degree to restore the influence of the 
Emperor throughout Germany, and to 
revive the ancient respect for the ma- 
jesty of his undefined authority which 
preceding events had so much impair- 
ed. Careful, however, not to hazard 
the advantage thus gained by any pre- 
mature or unsupported measure of hos- 
tility towards France, the cabinet of 
Vienna abstained from expressing any 
open indignation at the violation of the 
territory of the empire at Ettenheim, 
and gave an answer rather favourable 
than otherwise to the circular trans- 
mitted to the diplomatic body at Paris, 
relative to the affair of Drake and Spen- 
cer Smith. N ay, they at once ordered 
the French emigrants to quit their ter- 
ritories, when the First Consul repre- 
sented that their residence there gave 
umbrage to the government of France. 
Notwithstanding these pacific steps, 
however, the armaments in the interior 
went on without intermission. Maga- 
zines were formed in Styria, Carinthia, 
at Venice, and in the Tyrol ; the army 
was gradually increasing ( in strength, 
and reviving in spirit; and an atten- 
tive observer could discern, amidst a 
constant interchange of pacific assur- 
’ ances, appearances not a little indicative 
of an approaching rupture. 

46. Matters were in this state be- 
tween the cabinets of Vienna and the 
Tuileries, when the elevation of Napo- 
leon to the imperial dignity opened up, 
Apparently, a fresh subject of discord, 
between the two powers. But, instead 
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of testifying any repugnance at this 
step, the Austrian cabinet had the ad- 
dress to make it a ground for adopting 
a measure which had been long in their 
contemplation, but for which a favour- 
able opportunity had not yet arrived ; 
viz. the assumption of the title of 
Emperor of Austria by the House of 
Lorraine, and rendering it hereditary 
in their family. After a long corre- 
spondence between the two cabinets, 
this matter was adjusted to their mu- 
tual satisfaction, and on the 11th Au- 
gust, immediately after Francis, in a 
full council, had recognised the title of 
Emperor Napoleon, he assumed for 
himself and his successors in the Aus- 
trian dominions that of ‘‘Emperor of 
Austria.” The motive for this step 
was declared to be “ the preservation 
of that degree of equality which should 
subsist between the great powers and 
the just rank of the House and State 
of Austria among the nations of Eu- 
rope.” The step was justified on “ the 
precedent formerly afforded by the 
assumption of the Imperial crown by 
the Czars of Russia, and more recently 
by the ruling sovereign of France and 
though it at first excited considerable 
jealousy among the lesser princes of Ger- 
many, yet they soon all recognised the 
new and hereditary title of the Empe- 
rpr ; and it was ere long acquiesced in 
by all the potentates of Europe, those 
under the influence of Napoleon not 
less than those who were opposed to 
him — by the first because it afforded 
some countenance to the recent assump- 
tion of the imperial dignity by the 
French ruler; by the latter, because 
it promised to consolidate in the Aus- 
trian dominion*! some counterpoise to 
his power. 

47. Aware thsft the cabinet of Vi- 
enna would endeavour, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, to regain some 
of its lost possessions, and that its 
friendly dispositions could not with 
certainty be calculated upon for any 
length of time, Napoleon was urgent 
iu his endeavours, during the whole of 
this year, to draw closer the cords 
which united Franco to Prussia. The 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien had 
awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, the 



most prefound feelings of indignation ; 
and in the consternation with which it 
overwhelmed the friends of France, 
might be seen, says the panegyrist 
of Napoleon, the clearest evidence 
that, “more than even a crime, that 
act was a fault.” But though the anti- 
Gallican party was greatly strength- 
ened, it was not placed in possession of 
power by that event. The policy of 
the cabinet still* continued to be guid- 
ed by French influence ; and accord- 
ingly the King of Prussia was among 
the first of the greater powers which 
formally recognised the title of the 
French Emperor. When the menaces 
of Russia gave reason to apprehend an 
immediate rupture in the north, it be- 
came of the utmost moment for Napo- 
leon to secure, if not the alliance, at 
least the neutrality of Prussia, in order 
that a barrier might be opposed to the 
march of the Muscovite troops across 
the north of Germany; and, on con- 
dition that the French troops in the 
electoral of Hanover should not be 
augmented, and that the burden of the 
war should not be laid upon the ueu- 
trSl states of that part of the empire, 
Prussia agreed to maintain a strict 
neutrality, and not to permit the 
march of Russian or any other foreign 
troops across her territories. In re- 
turn for these concessions, which, 
though not so extensive as he desired, 
were yet of great moment to the 
French Emperor, Napoleon openly pro- 
claimed, both in his diplomatic rela- 
tions, and in the official columns of 
the Moniteur, his inclination to aug- 
ment the strength of Prussia, *land his 
intention not\o let any pretensions of 
France upon Hanover stand in the way 
of the territorial aggrandisement of 
that power. 

48. A change which occurred at this 
period in the Prussian ministry, was 
looked to by the diplomatists of Eu- 
rope as likely to lead, to a material 
alteration iu its foreign policy ; but it 
was not attended at first with the 
effects which were anticipated. Count 
Haugwitz, who for ten years had been 
the chief director of its diplomatic re- 
lations, and whose leaning towards the 
French alliance had been conspicuous 
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throughout the whole of his adminis- 
tration, retired to his estates in Silesia : 
and the chief direction of affairs fell 
upon Baron Hardenberg,* a states- 
man of great ability, who was known 
to be decidedly hostile to the revolu- 
tionary principle, the devastating effects 
of which he had had ample opportu- 
nities of appreciating in the course of 
his diplomatic career, and whose incli- 
nation towards the English and Rus- 
sian alliance, already warmly espoused 
by the Queen, was expected to produce 

* Charles Auguste, Prince of Hardenberg, 
was born at Hanover on the Slst May 1750, 
of the eldest branch of a very old family, 
which boosted its descent from the days of 
Henry the Fowler and Otho tho Great. He 
received the rudiments of his education in 
his paternal homo, and concluded it at the 
universities of Gottingen and Leipsic. Des- 
tined from early youth to the diplomatic 
line, he entered on his initiation into it in 
the administration of the electorate of Ha- 
nover,’ in which ho received a subordinate 
situation ; but, desirous of extending his in- 
formation, he subsequently travelled through 
England, France, and Holland, terminating 
with Weimar, where he formed an f intimacy, 
which continued for life, with the celebrated 
Goethe, who early appreciated Ills great 
abilities. As his talents soon became kno w n, 
he was intrusted shortly atter with several 
diplomatic missions to Great Britain, in tho 
course of which, the clearness of his under- 
standing and elegance of his manners were 
so conspicuous, that he soon acquired a dis- 
tinguished place m the highest society of 
Loudon. But this led to a great and un- 
looked-for misfortune, which led to his quit- 
ting the Hanoverian and entering the Prus- 
sian service. Tho Prince of Wales, then in 
the bloom of youth and fashion, distinguished 
Baroness Hardenberg, who was of the noble 
Danish house of Reventlow, and one of tho 
most beautiful women of the ago, by his par- 
ticular notice; and the result was her sepa- 
ration from her husband, wjio, chagrined by 
tli is lamentable occurrence, abandoned for 
ever England and Hanover, and botook him- 
self to the court of Brunswick, where he was 
received with open arms by the reigning 
duke, a soldier of the Great Frederick, who 
afterwards acquired such a deplorable cele- 
brity in the campaign of 1702. He was im- 
mediately appointed privy councillor, and 
soon acquired a large share of tho duke's 
confidence. Frederick the Great having died 
in 1786, he was sent by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick with the will which that monarch had 
deposited in hiB hands. It maybe conceived 
how favourable was the reception which 
such a man, coming on such an errand, 
received at the court of Berlin. He was 
immediately offered a place in the Prus- 
sian civil service, which he accepted, and 
from that period his fortunes were indis- 


important effects on the fatqof northern 
Europe. The new minister, however, 
proceeded at first in the footsteps of 
his predecessor; the negotiation for 
the occupation of Hanover, if* not by 
Prussian, at least by Saxon or Hessian 
troops, instead of French, was resumed, 
though without success, as Napoleon 
showed an invincible repugnance to 
quitting his hold of that important 
part of the German territory ; but the 
jealousy of Prussia was allayed by a 
renewed promise, that the French troops 

solubly connected with those of that mon- 
arcliy. 

His first mission was to direct the adminis- 
tration of the provinces of Anspach and Bai- 
reuth, which it was in contemplation at that 
time to codo to Prussia; and he did this till 
the cession took place in 1791 with such probity 
and success, that his name ir revered by tho 
inhabitants, and the fame of his administra- 
tion gained him a distinguished place m tho 
estimation of tlie Prussian cabinet. He was 
in cousequenco transferred to the diplomatic 
line ; was engaged in tho secret negotiation 
cf Pilnitz in 1791 ; and accompanied the King 
of Prussia in the famous invasion of Franco 
in 1792 ; a circumstance which gives peculiar 
value to his revelations of the political ar- 
rangements which rendered abortive all the 
efforts of tho Allies in that campaign. In 1794 
he was intrusted with a secret mission to the 
German provinces near the Rhine; the ob- 
ject of which was to procure from them an 
agreement to provide for the support of tho 
Prussian armies, at the very time when that 
power was obtaining large subsidies from 
England for that purpose. Tho bad faith 
of the cabinet of Berlin was now quite ap- 
parent. Accordingly he received a very un- 
gracious reception from the princes of tho 
empire. The Count de Golte, chief of tho 
Prussian diplomacy, having died on the 6th 
February 1795, Hardenberg was appointed 
to succeed him, and, as his successor, ho 
signed tho treaty of Bfilo with France on tho 
15th May 1796. He was received in the most 
flattering manner at Berlin, on his return ; 
and the extreme polish of*his manners pro- 
cured for hipa equal respect from tho rude 
Republicans, who at that. period directed tho 
affairs of France. He Was too clear-sighted, 
however, not to seo the ruinous consequences 
to Prussia which would ensue from her sub- 
mission to Franco and withdrawal from the 
European alliance ; and accordingly, in tbo 
end of 1795, he retired from diplomatic af- 
fairs, and resumed his administrative duties 
at Anspach, where he remained strenuously 
exerting himself in promoting the happiness 
of the inhabitants till the end of 1804, when 
he was called to the direction of foreign af- 
fairs. Thenceforward his history is united 
with that of European diplomacy.— Biogra- 
phie UnivmelU, SuppUnwH, lxvL 406, Ml. 
(Hardbnbeag). 
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in that electorate should not exceed 
thirty thousand men ; on condition of 
which the King engaged that France 
should not be disquieted from the side 
of his Tlominions. 

49. An event, however, soon occurred, 
which put the subservience of Prussia 
to the test, and afforded the measure 
of the extent to which its cabinet was 
disposed to sacrifice its pretensions to 
the rank of an independent power to 
the ascendancy of the French alliance. 
Sir George Rumboldt, the English mi- 
nister at Hamburg, was seized at his 
co u ntry villa within the territory of that 
free city, on the night of the 25th Octo- 
ber, in virtue of an order for arrest 
signed by the French minister of police 
at Paris, aud forwarded without delay to 
that capital, where he was lodged in 
the Temple, and all his papers sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the French 
government. This violent proceeding 
was not only a flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, in the person of the 
accredited minister of England in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, but a grave 
fault of policy, as it directly brought 
the Emperor of France into collision 
with the King of Prussia, the protec- 
tor of that circle of the empire, and 
endangered all the amicable relations 
which with so much care had been 
nursed up for ten years between the 
two powers. It produced a very great 
sensation at Berlin. The party hostile 
to the French alliance represented it as 
a grievous slight upon the honour of 
Prussia, and such as, if unredressed, 
would for ever blast its influence in the 
north of Germany. Soon .the opinion 
became universal, that the ambition of 
Napoleon knew no boundB, and that 
he was resolve^ to treat the indepen- 
dent states of Europe in the same man- 
ner as the provinces of his own empire. 
The conduct both of the King and the 
cabinet at this crisis, was worthy of 
the successors of the Great Frederick. 
The Prussian ambassador at Paris re- 
ceived instructions to make the most 
energetic remonstrances on the subject 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries, and the 
King wrote in person a confidential i 
letter to the Emperor, expressing how 
deeply he had been hurt by the event. 


/ 
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These representations had the desired 
effect : nothing was discovered in Sir 
Goorge’s papers tending to implicate 
either him or the British government 
in anything which could answer the 
purposes of Napoleon, aud after a few 
days’ confinement he was sent to Cher- 
bourg, and delivered over with a flag 
of truce to the English cruisers, leav- 
ing to France only the disgrace of 
having violated the law of nations, 
and the independence of Germany, 
without auy object, and having re- 
ceded before the remonstrances of a 
comparatively inferior power. 

50. The first decided symptom of hos- 
tility towards France came from Swe- 
den, a country removed by its situation 
from the immediate dangers of French 
invasion, and under the government of 
a prince of an ardent and chivalrous 
character, whose animosity to the re- 
volutionary system had been long and 
powerfully marked. As Duke of Pome- 
rania, that ^sovereign had a voice in 
the dint of the empire at Ratisbon ; 
aud his notes presented to that assem- 
bly on the subjectof theDuke d’Enghien, 
had breathed an uncommon degree of 
spirit and independence. This con- 
duct, which was not more than might 
have been expected from an intrepid 
sovereign Who was married to a princess 
of the house of Baden, the potentate 
immediately insulted on that occasion, 
drew forth the pointed animadversions 
of the French Emperor; and in a 
series of articles inserted in the official 
part of the Mon it our, the King of 
Sweden was assailed in a manner 
which could Jiardly be tolerated by any 
independent power. In one, in parti- 
cular, a distinction was drawn between 
the Swedish nation, with whom the 
writer professed a desire to remain on 
a friendly footing, and its sovereign, a 
rash and headstrong young man misled 
by extravagant ideas. “Your mer- 
chant vessels,” it added, “shall ever 
be well received in the ports of France ; 
your squadrons, whenever they stand 
in need of them, shall be victualled in ' 
her harbours. She will see on their 
mast-heads only the colours of the 
Gustavuses who have reigned before 
you." When language such as this 
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prevails between sovereigns, the transi- 
tion is easy to a state of actual hostility. 
On the 7th September, a note presented 
by the Swedish ambassador, addressed 
Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte, an- 
nounced the termination of all confiden- 
tial communication between the two 
governments, and at the same time the 
importation of French journals and 
pamphlets into Sweden was prohibited. 

61 . Mr Pitt was too vigilant an ob- 
server not to perceive in this state of 
mutual irritation the meanB of estab- 
lishing a convention favourable to the 
interests of Great Britain, and on the 
3d December a treaty was concluded 
at London between England and Swe- 
den, by which it was stipulated that a 
depot should be established at Stral- 
sund in Pomerania, or in the adjoining 
island of Rugen, for the formation of a 
legion which it was intended to form 
of Hanoverian troops, in the pay of 
Great Britain; and that an entrepot 
should be permitted in that town for 
the disposal of British colonial produce 
and manufactures. In return for these 
concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish government to put Stralsuna 
in a respectable state of defence, a 
subsidy of eighty thousand pounds was 
promised by England. If these pro- 
visions did not amount to any act of 
open* hostility against France, they at 
least demonstrated that Sweden was 
not disposed to enter into the projects 
of the Emperor Napoleon for the ex- 
clusion of British commerce from the 
continent of # Europe ; a disposition 
which amounted in bis estimation to a 
declaratidh of war against the French 
empire. At the time tffcafc Sweden 
was thus giving the first example of a 
decided resistance to France, the Otto- 
man empire also adopted a peremp- 
tory tone on the same subject. Re- 
taining still a lively recollection of the 
evils they bad sustained in consequence 
of the unprovoked attack of Napoleon 
on Egypt, they refused to recognise 
him as Emperor ; and Marshal Brune, 

1 the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, after six months of vain at- 
tempts at negotiation, was compelled 
to quit that capital, which fell entirely 
into the views of the Russian party. 


62. While the northern apd eastern 
powers were thus giving signs of ap- 
proaching hostility to IVance, Napo- 
leon was unceasingly extending his 
grasp over the Italian .peninsula! By 
a treaty with the Ligurian republic of 
October 20, the whole resources of 
Genoa were placed at the disposal of 
France, and that magnificent harbour 
became a great French naval station in 
the Mediterranean. The Emperor en- 
gaged to procure admission on favour- 
able terms for the Ligurian manufac- 
tures into the states of Piedmont and 
Parma, and to cause jfcs flag to be re- 
spected by the Barbary powers ; in re- 
turn for which he obtained six thou- 
sand sailors, and the free use of the 
arsenals, fleets, and harbours of the re- 
public. Napoleon immediately took 
measures for the construction of ten 
ships of the line at Genoa. rt This,” says 
the French historian, u was in effect 
an appropriation of Genoa to France : 
the Act of Incorporation of this re- 
public with the French empire which 
soon after followed, was but a public 
proclamation of what then took place.” 

53. While negotiations of such mo- 
ment were being conducted by the di- 
plomatic body throughout Europe, 
and everything conspired to indicate 
an approaching rupture of the most 
terrible kind, Napoleon was actively, 
engaged in measures calculated to 
rouse the spirit and heighten the en- 
thusiasm of his own subjects. On the 
14th July, the anniversary of the tak- 
ing of the Bastille, the inauguration of 
the Legion of Honour took place with 
all imaginable pomp in the splendid 
church of the Invalides at Paris*, built 
by Louis XIV. ; and on the same day 
the crosses of honour of that body 
were distributed by the generals in all 
the camps and garrisons of the Empire. 
The profound policy of Napoleon was 
here singularly conspicuous, in select- 
ing the anniversary of the first victory 
of the Revolution for the establishment 
of an institution calculated to revive 
the distinctions which it was its chief 
object to abolish, and blending in the 
public mind the recollection of repub- 
lican triumph with the edifice and the 
associations which were most likely to 
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recall tlie splendour of the monarchy. 
At the same time that this apparent 
homage to republican principles was 
paid at Paris, a measure of all others 
the m<3st destructive to real freedom 
was carried into effect in the restora- 
tion of the ministry of police, with the 
crafty Fouchd again at its head. 

54. Shortly after the conclusion of 
this important ceremony in the capi- 
tal, the Emperor repaired to the head- 
quarters of the grand army at Boulogne ; 
and there, on the 16th August, the 
anniversary of ,the fete of his tutelar 
saint, a spectacle of the grandest and 
most imposing kind took place. Mar- 
shal Soult received orders to assemble 
the wholo troops in the camps at Bou- 
logne and Montreuil, neai’ly eighty 
thousand strong, on the slopes of a 
vast natural amphitheatre, situated on 
the western face of the hill on which 
the Tower of Caesar is placed, lying 
immediately to the eastward of the 
harbour of the former of these towns. 
In the centre of this amphitheatre a 
throne was placed, elevated on a plat- 
form of turf, at the summit of a flight 
of steps. The immense masses of sol- 
diers were arranged in the form of the 
rays of a circle, emanating from the 
throne ; the cavalry and artillery, sta- 
tioned on the outer extremity, form- 
ed the exterior band of that magnifi- 
cent array ; beyond them, a vast mul- 
titude of spectators covered the slope 
to the very summit of the hill. The 
bands of all the regiments of the army, 
placed on the right and left of the 
throne, were ready to rend the air with 
the sounds of military music. At noon 
precisely, the Emperor ascended the 
throne amidst a general salute from 
all the batteries and a flourish of trum- 
pets unheard since the days of the Ro- 
mans ; immediately before him was 
the buckler of Francis I., while the 
crosses and ribbons which were to be 
distributed were contained in the hel- 
met of the Chevalier Bayard. His bro- 
thers, ministers, and chief function- 
aries, the marshals of the Empire, the 
counsellors of state and senators, the 
staff of the army, its whole generals 
and field-officers, composed the splen- 
did suite by which he was surrounded. 
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Amidst their dazzling uniforms the 
standards of the regiments were to be 
seen : some new and waving, with yet 
unsullied colours in the Bun ; many more 
torn by shot, stained with blood, and 
black with smoke — the objects of 
almost superstitious reverence to the 
warlike multitude by which they were 
surrounded. The Ehaperor took the 
oath first himself, and no sooner had 
the members of the Legion of Honour 
rejoined " We swear it,” than, raising 
his voice aloud, ho said, “And you, 
soldiers ! swear to defend, at the ha- 
zard of your life, the honour of the 
French name, your’ country, and your 
Emperor.” Innumerable voices .re- 
sponded to the appeal, and immedi- 
ately the distribution of the decora- 
tions commenced, and the ceremony 
was concluded by a general review of 
the vast army, who all defiled in the 
finest order before the throne where 
they hud just witnessed so imposing a 
spectacle. 

55. The chief of such a host might 
be excused for deeming himself the 
sovereign of the earth; but an event 
was approaching, destined to teach the 
French Emperor, like Canute the Dane, 
that there were bounds to his power, 
and that his might was limited to the 
element on which his army stood. It 
was part of the pageant that a naval 
display should take place at the same 
time, and the eyes of Napoleon and his 
minister of marine, M. Decrfes, were 
anxiously turned, towards the close of 
the ceremony, to thei headlands round 
which it was expected the vanguard of 
the flotilla would appear. Iff effect, it 
did make its appearance at four o’clock; 
hut at the same moment a violent tem- 
pest arose, the wind blew with terrific 
force, and several of the vessels, in the 
hands of their inexperienced mariners, 
were stranded on the beach. This un- 
toward accident, though, practically 
speaking, of little importance, was yet 
in the highest degree mortifying to Na- 
poleon, arriving as it did on such an 
occasion, in presence not only of his 
own troops, but of the English cruisers, 
and characteristic as it was of the im- 
passible limits which the laws of nature 
had placed to his power. He retired 
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chagrined and out of humour for the 
rest of the day ; all the magnificence of 
hie military display could not console 
him for the rude manner in which he 
had been reminded, at the highest 
point of its splendour, of his weakness 
on the other element, which required 
to be subdued before his dreams of 
universal dominion could be realised. 

56. This f6te was celebrated in the 
other harbours of France by the com- 
pletion of works of more durable utility, 
but everywhere with the same enthu- 
siastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was 
signalised by discharges of artillery from 
the battery placed on the great sea-dike 
intended to break the fury of the waves 
which roll into that harbour — a work 
begun by the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
and now completed by bis illustrious 
successor. At Antwerp the rejoicings 
were equally sincere : several smaller 
vessels were launched on the occasion ; 
and already, its basins in a greet state 
of forwardness, three ships of the line 
and a frigate almost completed, and 
immense preparations in the arsenals 
and dockyards, attested the impulse 
which the genius of the Emperor, in 
a single year, had given to the naval 
resources of France. Two days after 
the fete, the English cruisers stood into 
the harbour of Boulogne, and a heavy 
cannonade took place between them 
and the front line of the French flotilla. 
Napoleon, on board a gun-boat with 
Admiral Bruix, was a spectator of the 
combat ; and after an exchange of long 
shots for two houcs, the English ships 
stood off, not having succeeded in in- 
flicting any serious damage on the enemy 
— a circumstance which afforded the 
French, little accustomed even to inde- 
cisive combats at sea, an opportunity 
for boundless exultation, and the hap- 
piest augury of success in the great 
maritime contest which was approach- 
ing. Napoleon was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to render Boulogne impreg- 
nable on the sea side. Before long he 
had five hundred pieces of cannon 
• mounted on the batteries and towers 
commanding the entrance of the har- 
bour. He directed the gunners to fire 
at the vessels, whether point blank or 
in a parabola, with bombs calculated to 
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burst on board. u It is withrprojectiles 
which burst/' said ho, “ that you must 
attack wood." Another proof among 
the many which history affords, that 
his penetrating geniuB had anticipated 
some of the most important changes 
which subsequent times were to bring 
forth in the warlike, as well as the civil, 
relations of men. 

57. No man knew better than Napo- 
leon how to win tho affections and ex- 
cite the gratitude of his Boldiers ; and 
it was to his wonderful powers in this 
respect, almost as much as to his poli- 
tical and military capacity, that his 
long-continued success was owing. To 
increase this effect, and add to the na- 
turally retentive powers of his memory, 
he inquired privately from the officers 
who were the veterans of Egypt or Italy 
in their regiments ; and when he pass- 
ed them in review, stopped the men 
who had been previously designated to 
him, and said — “ Ah ! you are a vete- 
ran. How is your old hither ? I have 
seen you at Aboukir or the Pyramids. 
You have not a cross ; here is one for 
you ! " and threw the cordon round the 
astonished soldier’s neck. It may easily 
be conceived what must have been tho 
effect of such a demeanour, impressing 
as it did the soldiers with the belief 
that they were all known to the Em- 
peror if they had distinguished them- 
selves, and that any one might look, 
under such auspices, to becoming a 
marshal of tho Empire. It was not 
only in his own soldiers, however, that 
this great man appreciated heroic or 
generous conduct. No one set a higher 
value upon it in his enemies, Wh.en at 
Boulogne, two English sailorB were 
brought before him, who had escaped 
from the depot at Verdun, and attempt- 
ed to cross the Channel in a frail bark 
a few feet long, just capable of floating 
them, which they had constructed of 
wood which they found on the sea- 
beach. The daring nature of the at- 
tempt attracted the admiration of tlio 
Emperor, who said to them — “Is it 
really true that you have endeavoured 
to cross the sea in that bark ? ” — “ Ah ! 
Sire,” they replied, u if you doubt it, 
give us leave, and you will see us set 
out instantly.” “I indeed wish it,” 
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replied lie : “ you are bold enterprising 
men ; but I will not let you expose 
your lives. You are free. Further, I 
will cause you to be conducted on board 
an English ship : you shall return to 
London, and tell the English what 
esteem 1 have for the brave, even among 
my enemies.” He dismissed them with 
several pieces of gold each. This inci- 
dent took such a hold of his imagina- 
tion, that he recounted it to his com- 
panions in exile at St Helena. It was 
from the heights of Ambleteuse, near 
Boulogne, that the First Consul, for the 
first and last time till he visited it as a 
n prisoner, beheld the coast of England. 
The day was so clear that, with the aid 
of a telescope, he could distinguish the 
houses. He wroto the same evening to 
Cambacdri's : — “ I have seen the coast 
<>f England, as distinctly as you see 
Mount Calvary from the Tuileries. It 
is a ditch which will be passed when 
you have the courage to attempt it.” 

58. From Boulogne the Emperor tra- 
versed the coast of the Channel as far 
as Osteud, everywhere reviewing the 
troops, inspecting the harbours, stimu- 
lating the preparations, and communi- 
cating to all classes the energy of his 
own ardent and indefatigable mind. It 
was on this occasion that, struck with 
tlio repeated attacks of the British 
cruisers on the gun-boats crossing round 
the coast, he conceived the design, which 
he immediately carried into execution, 
of forming numerous squadrons of fly- 
ing horse-artillery, to move parallel to 
the vessels along the shore, and protect 
them, by their fire from the headlands, 
or beach, when assailed by the enemy. 
These movable artillery columns were 
to be constantly on the beach, ready to 
cover with their fire the gun-boats mov- 
ing along. “ You must,” said he to the 
minister of war, u make the hussars re- 
collect that a French Boldier. should be 
at once a horseman, foot-soldier, and 
cannoneer. He should be able to un- 
dertake anything.” * From thence he 
proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, endea- 
vouring by all means to revive the re- 
collection of the empire of Charlemagne 
— an era of whichf with Eastern ser- 

* Napoleon aw Minhtre dt la Guerre, 29 th 
September 1S03 ; Tuie&s, iv. 477. 


vility, he was incessantly reminded in 
the adulatory addresses which flowed in 
from the mayors and constituted autho- 
rities in all the districts through which 
«he passed. “ God,” said the prefect of 
Arras, “ created Buonaparte, apd rested 
from his labours,” — an excess of flattery 
which shortly drew forth from the Fau- 
bourg St Germain the* witty addition, 
that he had better have reposed a little * 
sooner. This incident also is valuable 
as a historical fact, demonstrating how 
rapidly revolutionary violence leads to 
Eastern despotism ; for in no part of 
France was democratic cruelty more 
vehement ten years before than in that 
very town of Ayra», the scene of the un- 
paralleled atrocities af Lebon, and the 
place where the guillotine had become 
so familiar an object, that it was em- 
ployed by tho little children to decapi- 
tate cats, birds, and mice, which, had 
fallen into their hands. 

59. Mgre important changes were 
destined to result from the next station 
at whichjthe Emperor rested, Mayence, 
where he received at the same time the 
congratulatory addresses of all the east- 
en! provinces of France, and of all the 
lesser German potentates on the right 
bank of the Rhine, whom he was already 
preparing to mould into the frontier 
bulwark of his power. It was here that 
he first brought to maturity the design 
which ho had already formed of a Con- 
federation of the Rhine, under the 
protection of France, which would prac- 
tically amount to an extension of its 
power into the heart of Germany. Na- 
poleon remained during the autumnal 
months at this great frontier fortress ; 
and while to the public eye he seemed 
engaged only in matters of parade and 
magnificence, receiving the congratula- 
tions of the adjoining Btates on his ac- 
cession to the imperial throve, he was 
in reality incessantly occupied with 
those vast designs which ere long led 
to Budh memorable results both at land 
and sea. It was there that he first con- 
ceived the plan of that great combina- 
tion to elude the British fleets, and con- 
centrate an overwhelming force in the 
Channel, which so nearly proved suc- 
cessful in the following year, and placed 
the British monarchy in greater jeo- 
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pardy than it bad stood since the battle 
of Hastings ; and it was there, too, that 
he matured the details of that astonish- 
ing march of his land forces from the 
shores of the Channel to the heart of - 
Germany, which was so soon destined 
to lead to the triumphs of Ulm and 
Austerlitz. Nor were objects of inter- 
nal utility and p&cific improvement ne- 
glected amid these warlike designs. Nu- 
merous decrees for the encouragement 
of industry, as well as the advancement 
of science and the protection of the 
frontier, are dated from the places visit- 
ed during this journey. One from the 
camp at Boulogne established nine 
prizes of ten thousand ^francs (£400), 
and thirteen of five thousand each, for 
useful inventions in agriculture and pm- 
nufactures, proceeding oil the noble 
desire expressed in the preamble, that 
“ not only should France maintain the 
superiority she had acquired in science 
and the arts, but that the age which 
was commencing should advance be- 
yond that which was drawing t%a close 
one from Mayence, on 21st September, 
organised the institution of twelve col- 
leges in the principal towns of the Em- 
pire for the study of law: one from 
Dunkirk gave a new and more effective 
organisation to the body of engineers 
for roads and bridgea throughout the 
state : while another put upon a new 
and much improved footing the impor- 
tant establishment of the Polytechnic 
School. But, in the midst of these 
pacific designs, the attention of the 
First Consul wag still mainly fixed on 
the English expedition. Hisimpatienoe, 
as the jferiod approached when it was 
to be attempted, became extreme ; and 
he had at that period fixed the time of 
its execution for the beginning, or, at 
latest, the middle of winter.* 

60. The close of the year was marked 
by a melancholy event, on which the 
British historian must dwell with pain, 
and which issued in lighting up the 
flames of war between England and 
Spain. The treaty of St Ildefonso in 
1796 has been already mentioned, by 
which Spain became bound to furnish 

* See Napoleon au Gantheaume, 23d Nov. 
1608, and uudtoym Dauoui, 12th Jan. 1804 ; 
Thiers, iv. 404, 495. 
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France with an auxiliary fyree ;f and 
also the subsequent convention of 19th 
October 1803, by which this auxiliary 
force was commuted into a subsidy to 
the amount of £2,880,000 ycftrly by 
the Spanish to the French government. 
The hostile character of this treaty, 
and great amount of this subsidy, had 
long been a matter of jealousy to the 
British government, furnishing, as it 
evidently did, the sinews of war tb 
France ; and being, as it was, as di- 
rectly applied to the fitting out of the 
armaments destined for the invasion 
of England as if the gun-boats, instead 
of being constructed with this treasure 
at Boulogne, had been fitted out at 
Cadiz or Corunna. As it was known, 
however, that the Spanish cabinet, in 
yielding to this tribute, was in truth 
constrained by necessity, tho English 
government, from whom its amount 
was studiously concealed, was not at 
first disposed to make it the subject of 
complaint ; and it was intimated, soon 
after the convention was agreed to, 
that England would not consider a 
small and temporary advance of money 
as any ground for the commencement 
of hostilities. Ip the close of the year, 
however, when rumours as to the mag- 
nitude of the payment had got abroad, 
the English ambassador stated in a 
formal note to the Spanish government, 
that if it amounted to anything like 
such a sum as three millions, Great 
Britain would consider it as a war sub- 
sidy, and as in itself equivalent to a 
hostile aggression against herself. 5: In 

f This force was mutually stipulated at 
fifteen ships of the line and twenty-four thou- 
sand men ; and this aid was to be furnished 
on the simple demand of the requiring party, 
without any inquiry into the policy or justice 
of the hostilities in which they were to bo 
engaged ; and by Art. il. of the same treaty, 
the contracting parties were to assist each 
other with their whole forces, in case the 
stipulated succours should not be sufficient,. 

t Mr Frere, the English ambassador at 
Madrid, stated in this note : "With respect 
to the subsidy, his Majesty is perfectly sen- 
sible of the difficulties of the situation in 
which Spain is placed, as well by reason of 
her ancient ties with France, as on account 
of the character and habitual conduct of that 
power and of its chief. These considerations 
nave induced him to act with forbearance to 
a certain degree, and have inclined him to 
overlook such pecuniary sacrifices as should 
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reply, the Spanish cabinet insisted that 
the amount of the subsidy was per- 
fectly consistent with the neutrality 
which their court profiled tewvuds 
England, and not greater than wouU 
have been required to fit uat the wur 
contingent provided foi m the former 
treaty. Thus the matter rested for six 
weeks, when the English mr> ssador 
presented a fresh and energetic re- 
monstrance, upon the ground of tlie. 
evident partiality and preference shown 
to French vessels over British, espe- 
cially in the sale of prizes, i,ud ' l om 
plaining of hostile preparations and 
armaments in the Spanish harhmrs,* 
The Spanish government, in reply, 
strongly expressed their desire to give 

not bo of sufficient magnitude force atten- 
tion from their political effects. But it. is 
expressly enjoined to me to declare to your 
Excellency, that pecuniary advances, such as 
are stipulated in the recent convention with 
Franco, cannot be considered by the British 
government but as a war subsidy — a succour 
the most efficacious, fho best adapted to the 
wants and situation of the enemy, the most 
prejudicial to the interests of the British 
subjects, and tho most dangerous to the Brit- 
ish dominions : in fine, more than equivalent 
for every other species of aggression. Im- 
perious necessity compels him now to de- 
clare these sentiments, and to add, that the 
passage of French troops through tb^ terri- 
i ories of Spain would be considered as a vio- 
lation of her neutrality, and that his Majesty 
would feel himself compelled to take the 
most decisive measures iu consequence of 
that event.” The Spanish minister \ ( plied : 
44 Although the Spanish cabinet is peuetratud 
with the truth, that the idea of aiding France 
is compatible with that of neutrality towards 
Great Britain, yet they have thought tlmfc 
they could better combine these two objects, 
by a method which, without being disagree- 
able to France, strips her neutrality towards 
Great Britain of that hostile exterior which 
military succours necessarily present.”— 
Pari Deb . iii. 74, 91. 

* On the 18th February 1804, Mr Frere 
stated in his note th the Spanish minister at 
Madrid : “ I am ordered to declare to you, 
that tho system of forbearance on the part of 
England depends entirely on tho cessation of 
every naval armament within the ports of 
this kingdom : and that I am expressly for- 
bidden to prolong my residence here, ir un- 
fortunately this condition should be rejected. 
It is also indispensable that the sale of prizes 
brought into the ports of this kingdom 
should cease, otherwise I am to consider all 
negotiations as at an end, and I am to think 
only of returning to my superiors,* —Fart 
Deb. iii. 89, 91. 
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perfect satisfaction to the English cabi- 
net on every subject excepting the 
subsidy, as to which they would not 
draw back from existing engagements; 
upon which the British ambassador 
stated, that his government wished for 
an mdetnrte suspension of hostilities 
on the ground of the subsidy, provided 
no oMior causes of complaint were 
given ; but that if such took place, they 
would forthwith commence war with- 
out any further declaration of an in- 
tention to do so. 

til. Matters were in this state of 
jealous watching and suspended hosti- 
lity, when, in the end of September, 
intelligence was received by the British 
government that several small detach- 
ments of French troops, amounting in 
all to fifteen hundred men, had pro- 
ceeded from Bayonne to Ferrol, where 
a French naval force of four ships of 
the line was already lying, and that 
the Spaigsh government had transmit- 
ted orders for the arming, without loss 
of time w three ships of the line, two 
frigates, and several smaller vessels at 
that port; that similar instructions had 
beln sent to Carthagena and Cadiz; 
that three first-rate line-of-battle ships 
had been directed to proceed from 
Cadiz to Forrol, and that orders had 
been g ; ven to the packets to arm as in 
time of war. This information was 
accompanied by the alarming addition, 
that within a month eleven ships of 
the line would in this way be ready for 
sea at die latter hprtvmr ; that numbers 
of soldiers were daily arriving there 
from France that the ships, though 
said to be bound for America, were 
victualled for ^hree months only; that 
they merely waited the arrival of the 
treasure on board the frigates from 
America to throw off the mask ; and 
that there did not appear a doubt of 
the hostile intentions of Spain. In 
consequence of this intelligence, which 
was transmitted at the same time to 
Mr Frere at Madrid, warm remon- 
strances were presented to the Spanish 
government ; and it was intimated by 
the British ambassador, “ that the total 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the ports of Spain having been the prin- ' 
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eipal condition required by England, 
and agreed to by Spain, as the price of 
the forbearance of Great Britain, the 
present violation of this condition can 
be considered in no other light but 
as a hostile aggression on the part of 
Spain, and a defiance given to England. 
These preparations become still more 
menacing from ‘a squadron of the ene- 
my being in the port whore they are 
carrying on. In no case can England 
be indifferent to the armament which 
is preparing, and I entreat you to con- 
sider the disastrous consequences which 
will ensue, if the misery which presses 
so heavily on this country bo completed 
by plunging it unnecessarily into a 
ruinous war/* To this note the Prince 
of the Peace replied, on the part of the 
Spanish government , — “ The King of 
Spain has never thought of violating 
the agreement entered into with the 
British government. The cessation of 
all naval armaments against Great Bri- 
tain shall be observed as heretofore; 
and whatever information to^the con- 
trary may have been received is wholly 
unfounded and derogatory to the honour 
of the Spanish nation.” 1 

62. Everything indicated that hosti- 
lities could not be averted many weeks, 
when they were unhappily precipitated 
by the measures of the British cabinet. 
No sooner was Admiral Cochrane’s 
despatch, announcing the serious naval 
preparations at Cadiz, Carfchagena, and 
Ferrol, received by the English govern- 
ment, than they transmitted orders to 
that officer to f prevent the Bailing of 
either the French or Spanish fleets from 
the harbour of Ferrol, and to intimate 
this intention to the French and Spanish 
admirals. At the same time they sent 
instructions to Lord Nelson on the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on 
the Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis on the 
Brest station, to despatch two frigates 
each to cruise off Cadiz, in order to in- 
tercept the homeward-bound treasure- 
frigates of Spain ; and they directed 
these admirals to stop any Spanish 
vessels laden with naval or military 
stores, and keep them till the pleasure 
of the British government was known, 
but without committing any tether 
aot of hostility either on such vessels 
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or the treasure-frigates. These orders 
were unhappily most punctually exe- 
cuted. On the 5th October, a squadron 
of four British frigates off Cadiz, under 
the command of Captain Moose in the 
Indefatigable, fell in with the four 
Spanish frigates having the treasure on 
board, and the British officer imme- 
diately informed the Spanish com- 
mander that he had orders to detain 
his vessels, and earnestly entreated 
that this might be done 'without effu- 
sion of blood. The Spaniard, of course, 
declined to submit in this way to an 
equal force, and the consequence was, 
that an engagement took place, attend- 
ed with a most lamentable result In 
less than ten minutes one of the 
Spanish ships blew up with a terrific 
explosion. The three others were 
captured, with the valuable treasure, 
amounting to above £2,U00,000 sterling, 
on board ; but England had to lament a 
loss on the part of Spain of a hundred 
killed and wounded, besides two hun- 
dred and forty lost in the frigate which 
exploded, before any formal announce- 
ment of hostilities. 

63. It is needless to proceed further 
with the details of this painful nego- 
tiation. The capture of the frigates 
produced the result which might nave 
been anticipated, in an immediate de- 
claration of war by Spain against Great 
Britain on the 12th December. Vari- 
ous attempts at explanation and apo- 
logy were made by the English gov- 
ernment, but Spain was too completely 
in the arms of France to forego such 
an opportunity of joining in the war; 
nor, indeed, after such an act of vio- 
lence, could it be expected that any 
independent state would abstain from 
hostilities.* 

* The Spanish manifesto on this occasion 
stated : “it was very diffloult for Spain and 
Holland, who had treated jointly with France 
at Amiens, and whose interests and political 
relations are reciprocally connected, to avoid 
finally taking part in the grievances and 
offences offered to their ally. In these cir- 
cumstances his Majesty, proceeding on the 
principle of » wise policy, preferred pecuniary 
subsidies to the contingent of troops and 
ships with which he was bound to assist 
France by the treaty of alliance in 1796 ; and 
expressed, by his miuisber at the court of 
London, his decided and firm resolution to 
remain neutral during the war. But the 
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64. This unhappy catastrophe pro- 
duced a great and painful division of 
opinion among the people of Great 
Britain. While the ministerial party 
lamented the necessity under which 
government lay of adopting the steps 
which had led to so deplorable an effu- 
sion of human blood, they yet vindi- 
cated the measure as justifiable in itself, 
and unavoidable in the circumstances 
in which they were placed. But a 
large and conscientious body of their 
usual supporters beheld with pain what 

English government, animated by a spirit of 
hostility against Spain, not only listened to 
the reclamations of individuals addressed to 
it, but exacted, as the precise condition on 
which they would cuusiderSpain as neutral, 
the cessation of every preparation in her 
ports, and a prohibition of the sale of prizes 
brought into them. Though these condi- 
tions were urged in the most haughty man- 
ner, they wore compiled with, and religiously 
observed by the Spanish nation ; when the 
English government manifested its secret 
ana perverse aims by tho abominable cap- 
ture of four Spanish frigates, navigating in 
a state of profound peace, at the very mo- 
ment when the English vessels were enjoy- 
ing tho full rights of hospitality in tho har- 
bours of Spain. Barbarous orders at tho 
same time were given to detain and carry 
into its harbours as many Spanish ships as 
its fleets could meet with, to burn or destroy 
every Spanish ship below a hundred tons, 
and carry every 0110 of larger dimensions 
into Malta ." — State Papers, 700, 701; Ann. 
Peg. 1804. 

To this it was replied in tho British decla- 
ration of war : “The stipulations of military 
and naval succours to a great extent by tho 
treaty of 1796, followed by an obligation to 
put at the disposal of France, if required, 
the whole resources of the Spanish monarchy, 
gave Great Britain on inoontestible right to 
declare, that unless she decidedly renounced 
that treaty, or gave assurances that she would 
not perform its conditions, she could not bo 
considered as a neutral power: that the 
monthly sum which Spain was bound to pay 
by tho present convention far exceeded the 
bounds of forbearance, as it might prove a 
greater injury than any other hostility ; that 
in consequence it bad been intimated to tbe 
Spanish government, that England’s abstain- 
ing from hostilities must depend upon its 
being only a temporary measure, and that if 
either any French troops entered Spain, or 
authentic accounts were received of any naval 
armaments preparing in the harbours of 
Spain for the assistance of France, the British 
ambassador bad instructions forthwith to 
leave Madrid: that the constant report of 
naval armaments in tho ports of Spain had 
induced tho British cabinet to give the 
Spanish government explicit warning on the 
18th February 1804, that all further forbear- 


they deemed an unwarrantable inva- 
sion of the rights of nations, and loudly 
condemned the act as derogatory to 
the honour of the British name. The 
debates in parliament on this subject 
condensed, as usual, everything that 
was or could be urged on the opposite 
sides, clothed in all the force* of lan- 
guage of which the g#eat orators who 
then led the different parties were mas-’ 
ters. On the one hand, it was urged 
by Mr Fox and Lord Grenville, “ that 
there appeared nothing but inatten- 

ance on the part of England must depend on 
the cessation of all naval preparations in tbe 
ports of Spain ; that notwithstanding the 
strongest assurances of the Spanish govern- 
ment that this should bo tho caso, informa- 
tion was received from the British admirals 
that considerable bodies of French troops 
had arrived at Ferrol from Franco ; and that 
orders had been given for fitting out four 
ships of the line and two frigates in that very 
harbour, iu which four French Ime-of-battle 
ships were already assembled, so as to threat- 
en to outnfhtch the British blockading force ; 
that these circumstances compelled the Brit- 
ish government explicitly to declare, by its 
ambassador at Madrid, that tin* continuance 
of peace required a complete and unreserved 
disclosure of the Spanish relations and en- 
gagements with France, which had hitherto 
boeq withheld ; and that at the same time it 
became necessary to issue orders to prevent 
tho sailing of the French or Spanish squa- 
drons from Ferrol, and to intercept and de- 
tain tho treasure-ships till its destination was 
divulged, and to send back any Spanish ship 
of war to the harbour from which she sailed, 
but on no account to detain any homeward- 
bound ships of war not having treasure on 
board, nor merchant ships of that nation, 
however laden, on any account whatever." 
—Pari. Deb. iii. 126, 130. 

The statement in the Spanish manifesto, as 
to the orders given to Lord Nelson to destroy 
all vessel sunder one hundred tons, tuid send 
the others to Malta, is an exaggerated and mis- 
taken allusion to theselast instructions. No 
such orders were given by tbe Bri tish govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the instructions 
were, “not to detain, in tbe first instance, 
any ship belonging to his Catholic Majesty 
sailing from a port of Spain ; but you are to re- 
quire the commander of such ship to return 
directly to the port from whence ho came, 
and onV to tire event of his refusing to com- 
ply with such requisition, to detain him and 
send him to Gibraltar or England. You ore 
not to detain any homeward-bound ship of 
war, unless she shall have treasure on board, 
nor merchant ships of that nation, however 
laden, on any account whatever." Directions 
arc also given "to detain any Spanish ships 
or vessels laden with naval or military stores. ” 
— Orders, 25th September and 25th Novem- 
ber 1804, Pari Deb . iii. 119, 121, 
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tion, negligence, and mystery on the 
part of the British government on this 
occasion. The Spanish government 
had been most eager to cultivate a 
good understanding with this country, 
and had made repeated applications 
for this purpose to the British cabinet; 
but the criminal negligence or supine- 
. ness of ministers had at length forced 
them into the arms of France, and 
compelled them to permit the march 
of fifteen hundred French troops to 
Ferrol Spain no doubt had, in 1796, 
entered into a treaty of alliance with 
France, which might well have been 
made the ground of hostility, but it 
was not made such ; and when after- 
wards she commuted the military suc- 
cours there stipulated into a fixed an- 
nual payment, to this, too, there was 
no serious objection stated. They told 
the Spanish government, indeed, that 
the continuance of the suspension of 
hostilities would mainly depetid on the 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the harbours of Spain; but*. was this 
condition violated ? Ships, indeed, 
were fitting out at Ferrol ; but w]ien 
remonstrated with on the subject, the 
Spanish government at once declared 
that their sole object was to transport 
troops to the coast of Biscay, where a 
rebellion had broken out ; and at the 
same time the governor of Ferrol stated, 
that, to remove all uneasiness, the men 
should be put ashore, and sent round 
by land, however inconvenient. Not 
satisfied with theBe explanations, not 
waiting to see if«fchey were wellfounded, 
we proceeded at once to the violence 
of assaulting their ships on the high 
seas. It is in vain to assimilate this 
to an embargo on an enemy’s ships. 
Was there no difference between delay- 
ing merchant Bhips, which might be 
delivered back, and assaulting them 
on the high seas ? Take a merchant’s 
property, it might be restored to him ; 
imprison seamen, thev might be dis- 
charged ; but burn, sink, or blow up 
ship and crew, and who can restore 
the innocent blood which has been 
spilt? The French branded us with 
the name of a mercantile people, and 
said that we were ever thirsting after 
gold. They would therefore impute 


this violence to our eagerness for dol- 
lars. Better that all the 'dollars and 
ten times their quantity were paid, 
so as this could wash away the stain 
which had been brought on our arms. 

65. “In considering this question, 
we must carefully distinguish between 
the causes of a rupture which might 
have been set forth, and those which 
actually were made the ground of hos- 
tilities. The treaty of St Hdefonso 
was clearly an offensive treaty, and its 
existence waB as clearly a ground on 
which war might have beon declared. 
It was even more offensive than the 
Family Compact. But the grand ob- 
jection to the conduct of ministers 
was, that they did not instantly take a 
decided line on the resumption of hos- 
tilities with France. They should then 
have required Spain to renounce the 
offensive articles of that treaty, or used 
every effort to cultivate a good under- 
standing with that power, while yet 
her disposition was amicable. They 
did neither. The subsequent commu- 
tation of the warlike succours into a 
money payment, may possibly have 
been considered as an additional hos- 
tile act by ministers, but unquestion- 
ably they did nothing to evince this 
feeling to the court of Spain. Mr 
Frere remained, and was directed to 
remain, at Madrid, long after the com- 
mutation was known. Spain, in truth, 
was acting under the dread of French 
conquest, and therefore it was cruel to 
inquire rigidly into her conduct. The 
armament at Ferrol was quite incon- 
siderable, and had been admitted by 
Mr Frere himself to be destined for 
the conveyance of troops to Biscay. 
The orders for sailing had been coun- 
termanded, and the vessels directed, 
on the 16th September, to be laid up 
in ordinary; so that all ground of 
complaint had been removed before 
the English orders to stop the trea- 
sure-frigates had been given. Even 
the refusal to communicate the terms 
of the commutation treaty was no jus- 
tification of the violence which had 
been committed, becauso that refusal 
was subsequent to the order which 
produced the capture.” 

66, On the other hand, it was an- 
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awered by Jlr Pitt and Lord Hawkes- 
bury — “ The terms of the treaty of St 
Ildefonso, by which France and Spain 
mutually guarantee each other’s terri- 
tories, mid engage to furnish recipro- 
cally a force of fifteen ships of the line 
and twenty-four thousand men, to be 
given upon the mere demand of the 
requiring party, and the additional ob- 
ligation upon each, in case of need, to 
assist the other with their whole forces, 
lie at the foundation of this question, 
because they constituted the ground 
of the whole proceedings which the 
British government found themselves 
compelled to adopt. In whatever light 
this treaty bo viewed, it could not be 
considered, on the part of Spain, but 
as a reluctant tribute to the overbear- 
ing dictates of its ambitious and tyran- 
nic ally ; and although conditions so 
plainly hostile would have justified the 
demand of an explicit and immediate 
renunciation from Spain, on pain of a 
declaration of war in caso of refusal, 
yet a feeling of pity towards a gallant 
and high-spirited though unfortunate 
nation long dictated a delicate and 
temporising policy. But at the same 
time, the interests of this country im- 
peratively required that a plodge should 
be given that this treaty should not he 
acted upon : and in reply to the repre- 
sentations of the English ambassador 
to that effect, the Prince of the Peace 
evinced, in August last, a disposition 
to elude, if possible, the demands of 
France. The requisitions of the First 
Consul, however, were urgent, and 
nothing short of a subsidy of £250,000 
a-month, or £3,000,000 a-year, would 
be accepted; although the Spaniards 
were so sensible of the enormity of 
complying with such a demand, that 
they strongly ur^ed that even a sub- 
sidy of £700,000 yearly would expose 
them on just grounds to a declaration 
of war from Great Britain. The par- 
ticulars of this treaty, Spain, down to 
the very last moment, refused to com- 
municate; and when urged on this 
subject, her government answered, 
‘You have no reason of complaint, 
because you do not know what we pay.’ 
From what we have learned, however, 
of the commutation which was finally 


agreed to, it is evident that, so far from 
being an alleviation, it was the greatest 
aggravation of the original treaty. At 
the very highest, the rated equivalent 
for fifteen ships of the line would be 
£1,000,000 yearly; so that, as the 
Spanish government has agreed to pay 
£3,000,000 annually, there remains 
£2,000,000 for the commutation of. 
the land forces, being at the rate of 
£85 a man; whereas the equivalent 
for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the treaty be- 
tween this country and Holland in 
1788, was £9 for each man; a fact 
which clearly demonstrates that the 
commutation is nearly ten times as in- 
jurious to Great Britain as the original 
treaty would have been. 

67. “The forbearance of ministers, 
under such aggravated circumstances 
of provocation, was not founded upon 
blindness to the danger which the hos- 
tility of Spain, under French direction, 
might hereafter produce, but upon 
motives ^f policy adopting due prepa- 
rations against that event. Their for- 
bearance was expressly said to be con- 
ditional, and to depend as a sine qua 
non on a total abstinence from naval 
preparations in all the harbours of 
Spain, and the prohibition of the sale 
of prizes in Spanish ports. When it 
is recollected that the total revenue of 
Spain does not exceed £8,000,000, 
and that she had consented to give 
£3,000,000, or not much less than the 
half of this sum, annually to France, 
these conditions cannot but be deemed 
exorbitant. It is in vain to say that 
this enormous subsidy was* subse- 
quently acquiesced in. In all his notes 
to the Spanish government on this sub- 
ject, Mr Frere accurately distinguishes 
between temporary connivance and per- 
manent acquiescence ; and reserved the 
right of making the subsidy the ground 
of hostility at some futum period, even 
by itself; and much more, if any ad- 
ditional ground for complaint were 
given. Such was the state of affairs, 
when information was received from 
Admiral Cochrane that the condition 
on which alone the neutrality of Spain, 
under existing circumstances, had been 
connived at, had been violated by the 
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Spanish, government. That Govern* 
ment were called upon to act upon 
that information, cannot be denied. 
The existence of formidable prepara- 
tions in the ports of Ferrol, at the 
very time when a French squadron 
was lying blockaded there, and French 
troops were pouring in through the 
Spanish territory, — and the arming of 
the packets as in time of war, were 
such indications of approaching hos- 
tility as would have rendered the Brit- 
ish government to the last degree culp- 
able if they had not instantly adopted 
measures of precaution. 

68. “ What would have been said, if, 
through their negligence in doing so, 
the Ferrol, in conjunction with the 
Cadiz and Carthagena squadrons, had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co- 
operated with the French in any part 
of the great naval designs which they 
have in contemplation ? The excuse 
that they were wanted to convey troops 
to quell an insurrection in Biscay, is a 
pretence so flimsy as to be seenrthrough 
the moment it is stated. If such was 
really the object, why not transport t^ie 
troops in small craft, or in ships of war 
armed en flute f and why, for such a 
domestic transaction, range her line-of- 
battle ships alongside the French and 
Dutch in the harbour of Ferrol? Why 
arm the packets, if land operations in Bis- 
cay alone were in contemplation ? The 
only question, in truth, is, not whether 
we have done too much, but whether we 
have done enough ? It was clearly stated 
by us, long before hostilities commenc- 
ed, that if the conditions of neutrality 
were violated by Spain, jve would con- 
sider it as a declaration of war : they 
were so violated, and we acted upon 
them as such. We would, in such cir- 
cumstances, have been clearly justified 
iu preventing tkejunction of the French, 
Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, and in- 
tercepting tfc treasures destined for 
the coffers, not of Spain, but of France ; 
but we adopted the milder expedient 
of stopping and detaining them only ; 
and if they have subsequently been 
rendered good prize, it is entirely owing 
to the conduct of Spain herself, in re- 
fusing to communicate any particulars 
la regard to the commutation conven- 
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tion, and following that up, by a decla- 
ration of war against this country.” 

69. Upon a division, the conduct of 
ministers in this affair was approved of 
by a majority of two hundred arftl seven 
in the Lower House ; there being three 
hundred and thirteen in their favour, 
and onejiundred and six on the other 
side. In the House of Lords a similar 
decision was given by a majority of 
seventy-eight ; the numbers being one 
hundred and fourteen to thirty-six. 

70. Thirty years have now elapsed 
since this question, so vitally important 
to the national honour and public cha- 
racter of England, was thus fiercely de- 
bated in parliament and the nation: 
almost all the actors on the stage are 
dead, or have retired into the privacy 
of domestic life, and the rapid succes- 
sion of other events has drawn public 
interest into a different direction, and 
enabled us now to look back upon it 
with the calm feelings of retrospective 
justice. Impartiality compels the ad- 
mission, that the conduct of England 
in this transaction cannot be reviewed 
without feelings of regret. Substan- 
tially, the proceedings of the English 
cabinet were justifiable, and warranted 
by the circumstances in which they 
were placed : but formally, they were 
reprehensible, and forms enter into the 
essence of justice in the transactions of 
nations. It is true the treaty of St 
lldefonso was a perfectly fair ground 
for declaring war; the commutation 
treaty was a Bfcill fairer ; and even the 
armaments at Ferrol, if not explained, 
might have warranted the withdrawing 
of the ambassador at Madrid, and com- 
mencement of hostilities. Spain was in 
the most delicate of all situations in re- 
lation to Great Britain, after agreeing 
to the enormous war-subsidy stipulated 
by that treaty; and this the French 
historians cannot dispute, since they 
represent the accepting of a subsidy of 
£80,000 a-year from England, by the 
convention of the 3d December of that 
very year, as an overt act of hosti- 
lity on the part of Sweden against 
France. She was bound, therefore, in 
return for the forbearance which over- 
looked such excessive provocation, to 
have been studiously careful not to give 
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offence in any other particular; and 
could not h*ave complained if the cross- 
ing of the Bidassoa by one French com- 
pany, or the arming of one frigate at 
Ferrol, had been followed by an imme- 
diate declaration of war on the part of 
Great Britain. 

71. But, admitting all this, conced- 
ing that ample ground for declaring war 
existed, the question remains, could the 
existence of these grounds warrant the 
commencement of hostilities without 
such a declaration, while the British 
ambassador was still at Madrid, and 
negotiations for the explaining or re- 
moval of the grounds of complaint were 
still in dependence ? That is the mate- 
rial question ; and it is a question on 
which no defence can be maintained for 
the conduct of England. True, the de- 
claration of war would, in such circum- 
stances, have been a piece of form 
merely : true, it would not have avert- 
ed one shot from the treasure-frigates, 
and, on the contrary, led to their im- 
mediate capture instead of conditional 
detention. But it was a step which the 
usages of war imperatively required, 
and the want of which distinguishes 
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legitimate hostility from unauthorised 
piracy. A line apparently as unsub- 
stantial frequently separates the duel- 
list from the assassin, or the legitimate 
acquiror of property from the highway 
robber ; and they have much to answer 
for, who, in the transactions of nations 
which acknowledge no superior, depart 
from one formality which usage has 
sanctioned, or one security against spo- 
liation which a sense of justice has in- 
troduced. It is with painful feelings, 
therefore, that the British historian 
must recount the circumstances of this 
melancholy transaction ; but it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation, that this injus- 
tice was committed to a nation which 
was afterwards overwhelmed by such a 
load of obligation. Like the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, England held her 
right hand in the flames till her of- 
fence was expiated by suffering; and 
if Spain was the scene of the dark- 
est blot, on her character which the 
annals of the revolutionary war cau 
exhibit, it was the theatre also of 
the most generous devotion and the 
brightest glories which her history has 
tcP record. 


CHAPTER XXXVUL 


napoleon’s assumption op the impebial thbonb, and Coronation.* 

JANUARY — DECEMBER 1804. • 


1. It were well for the memory of 
Napoleon if the historian could stop 
here, and, after ‘having recounted the 
matchless glories of his military ex- 
ploits, conclude with the admirable 
wisdom of his civil administration, and 
the felicity with which, amidst so many 
difficulties, he reconstructed the dis- 
jointed elements of society after the 
Revolution. But history is not made 
up wholly of panegyric ; and after dis- 
charging the pleasing duty of recording 
the great and comparatively blameless 
achievements which signalised the Con- 


sulate, there remains the painful task 
of narrating the foul transactions, the 
dark and bloody deeds, which UBhered 
in the Empire. Everything seemed to 
smile upon Napoleon. In the civil ad- 
ministration, ail were reconciled to the 
consulate for life, or submitted in si- 
lence to an authority which they could 
not resist*, The army, dazzled by his 
brilliant exploits, had rallied round his 
standard, and sought only to give ex- 
pression to its admiration for the illus- 
trious chief who had raised to such an 
unprecedented height the glory of the 
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Republican ensigns. The people, worn 
out with the sufferings and anxieties of 
the Revolution, had joyfully submitted 
to a government which had given them 
that first of blessings, security and pro- 
tection, and, forgetting the dreams of 
enthusiasm and the fumes of demo- 
cracy, returned to their separate pur- 
suits, and sought in the enjoyments of 
private life a compensation for tlie ex- 
perienced vanity of their political anti- 
cipations. But amidst these seemingly 
auspicious circumstances many seeds 
of latent evil existed, and discontent 
and dissatisfaction prevailed to a great 
extent among the classes where they 
were least to be expectod. 

2. This appeared, in an especial 
manner, among the generals and 
higher officers of the army. Bema- 
dotte, though brother-in-luw to Joseph 
Buonaparte, was constantly in oppo- 
sition to the First Consul Early 
attached to republican principles, he 
viewed with undisguised jealousy the 
evident approaches which tljp chief 
magistrate was making to arbitrary 
power ; and in consequence of his in- 
fluence, a number of officers in his 
staff and in the garrison of Rennes 
voted against the consulate for life. 
Moreau, however, was the head of the 
malcontent party. On every occa- 
sion he made it a point to oppose, to 
the increasing splendour of military 
dress and the routine of court etiquette, 
the simplicity and uniformity of repub- 
lican costume. The conqueror of Aus- 
tria traversed, amidst crowds of bril- 
liant uniforms, the Place Carrousel, or 
the salofins of the Tuileries, in the 
plain dress of a citizen,* without any 
sort of decoration. He declined on 
various pretences repeated invitations 
to the Tuileries, and at length was no 
longer asked to appear. He often 
manifested to the First Consul, when 
they met in public, a degree of cold' 
ness which must have estranged per- 
sons even less jealous of each other’s 
reputation than the heroes of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden. Nothing could in- 
duce him to attend the ceremony per- 
formed in Notre-Dame on occasion of 
the concordat; and at a dinner of 
military men at hie house on the same 
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day, he openly expressed the greatest 
contempt for the whole proceeding. 
Female pique added to the many causes 
of discord which already existed be- 
tween these rival chiefs : Madafne Hu- 
lot, his mother-in-law, and Madame 
Moreau, his wife, were animated by 
the most violent jealousy at the eleva- 
tion of Josephine, and unceasingly 
urged Moreau to Btep forward, and 
openly claim that place in society and 
the state to which his dignity and ser- 
vices so well entitled him. So far did 
this spirit of rivalry proceed, that 
Madame Moreau could not be hindered 
from breaking out into unseemly ex- 
pressions, when, on one occasion of a 
visit, she was detained a few' minutes 
waiting in the antechambers of Jose- 
phine; and on another she was only 
prevented by force from taking prece- 
dence, at a public assembly, of the wife 
of the First Consul. 

3. While Moreau was thus insensibly 
and unavoidably becoming the leader 
of the discontented republicans in 
Paris, circumstances were preparing 
for another distinguished general of 
the Revolution the chief direction of 
the royalist party. Escaped from the 
desei*ts of Sinamari, Pichcgru had found 
an asylum in London, where he entered 
into close correspondence with the 
French emigrants who endeavoured in 
that capital to uphold the sinking cause 
of the monarchy. His great abilities 
and acknowledged reputation procured 
for him the confidence of the British 
government, and he was occasionally 
consulted by them, especially in 1799, 
as to the probability of a royalist 
movement declaring itself in the south 
of France. On the renewal of the war, 
various attempts had^ been made by 
the royalist emigrants in London to 
effect an insurrection in favour of the 
exiled family in different parts of 
France. The object of these at- 
tempts, of which the Count d* Artois 
and royal princes were cognisant, 
though not Louis XVIII., was the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
effecting the expulsion of the First 
Consul from the throne ; but it formed 
no part of the plan of any design, at 
least in which any of the royal family 
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were participants, to imbrue their 
hands in his blood, or do aught to him 
that he had not repeatedly doneto every 
state with which he was in hostility/ 
The celebrated Chouan chief, Georges, 
wasthe soul of the conspiracy. He had 
resisted all the offers of the First Consul, 
who was anxious to engage him in his 
service ; and, in a secret interview, the 
elevation and disinterestedness of his 
character excited the admiration of 
that keen observer of human character, f 
Since that time he had resided chiefly 
in London, and was deeply implicated 
along with Pichegru, in a conspiracy 
which had for its object to rouse the 
royalist party in France, and overturn 
the government of the First Consul. 

4. On the existence of these opposite 
elements of conspiracy, emanating from 
the extremes of the republican and 
royalist parties, Fouchd founded the 
project of uniting them in a conspiracy 
which might at once prove ruinous to 
both, and restore him to that considera- 
tion in the eyes of the First Consul, 

* “ I must do Ijouis XVIII.,” said Napo- 
leon, “the justice to say, that I never dis- 
covered his participation in any plot against 
my life, although such wore constantly in 
agitation elsewhere; his operations were con- 
fined to systematic plans and ideal changes.” 
—Las Cases, ii. 36S. — “The conspiracy, ” 
says Thiers, “was referred to Louis XVIH.; 
then at Warsaw. That prince, always on in- 
different terms with his brother tho Count 
d’Artois, whose useless and imprudent acti- 
vity he disapproved, rejected the proposal.” 
— Goneulat et V Empire, iv. 618. 

f “ You cannot be permitted,” said Napo- 
leon to him in 1800, ‘ T to remain in the Mor- 
bihan ; but 1 offer you the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general in my armies.’' — “ You do me in- 
justice,” replied Georges ; " 1 have taken ar. 
oath of fidelity to the house of llourbon, 
which I will never violate." Tho First Con- 
sul then offered him a pension of a hundred 
thousand francs if he would abandon the 
cause of the king apd remain quiet ; but he 
was proof also against this temptation. lie 
learned soon after that an order for his arrest 
had been given, and set off the same day for 
Boulogne, from whonce, with M. Hyde de 
Neuville, ho reached England in safety. Na- 
poleon, alluding to this interview, observed 
— “ Georges evinced that elevation of charac- 
ter which belongs to a great mind ; but he 
was so enthusiastic in favour of his own 
party, that we could come to wo understand- 
ing. His mind was cast in the true mould ; 
in my hands ho would have done great 
things. I knew how to appreciate his firm- 
ness of charaoter ; I would have given it a 
good direction.” 
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which it hadbeen his unceasing object to 
regain since his dismissal from office. 
The words of the senatus-consultum 
removing him from the police were 
constantly present to his mind, — that 
“ if difficult circumstances should 
again arise, there was no one to whom 
the ministry of police might so- fitly be 
intrusted;” aud if ho could only en- 
gage the two greatest generals in the* 
Republic, next to the First Consul, in 
a conspiracy against his government, 
there seemed to be no doubt that he 
would attain the object of his ambi- 
tion. With this view, in the end of 
1803, he began to instigate some of 
their mutual friends to effect a recon- 
ciliation between these illustrious cha- 
racters. The Abbd David was the 
first person employed in this service ; 
but having been arrested and sent to 
the Temple, his place was supplied by 
General Lajolais, a relation of Generals 
Klingen # and Wurmser, who came to 
London, arranged with Pichegru the 
period his departure for Paris, and 
returneef soon after to the French 
capital to preparo matters for his re- 
ception there. 

5. Meanwhile Georges, Polignac, and 
the other conspirators, had been landed 
on the coast of Normandy, and had 
cautiously and secretly advanoed to 
Paris, not with the view of engaging 
in any plot at that time, but to obtain 
accurate information as to the real 
state of the royalist party in the capital. 
All their measures were known to the 
police by means of secret information 
communicated by Lajolais and other 
traitors in the party; the points of 
their descent? the places where they 
were to sleep every night, wero regu- 
larly detailed to Fouchd. Everything 
was made easy by the agents of the 
police. They were allowed to come 
to the capital, and remain there for a 
considerable time unmolested. Several 
meetings took place between Georges, 
Pichegru, Lajolais, and the other leaders 
of the party, and Moreau had a con- 
ference with Pichegru on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, and another in 
his own house. The principles of 
Moreau, however, were those of the 
Revolution, and therefore it was im- 
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possible that he could agree with the 
royalists upon ulterior measures, how- 
ever hostile they might both be to the 
First Consul/ In truth, the only pur- 
pose of the conferences was to put the 
Chouan chiefs in possession of the views 
of this illustrious leader of the repub- 
lican party. The agents of Fouchd 
had given the royalists to understand 

•Tho accurate intelligence which the secret 
police of Fouebd had of all the proceedings of 
the royalist leaders, and the art with which 
they lod them into the snare prepared for 
them, is completely proved by the proclama- 
tion published by the government on the day 
of their arrest. ‘‘In the year 1S03,” said 
Regular, the. head of the police, “a criminal 
reconciliation took place between Piehegni 
and Moreau, two men between whom honour 
should have placed an eternal barrier. The 
police seized at Calais one of their agents at 
the moment when he was preparing to re- 
turn for the second time to England. In his 
possession wore found all the documents 
which proved tlic reality of an accommoda- 
tion inexplicable on any othor principle but 
the bond which crime occasions. M eanwhiic 
the plot advanced. Lajolais, the it lend and 
confidant of Pichegru, passed over secretly 
from Paris to London, and from London to 
Paris, communicating to Moreau the senti- 
ments of Pichegru, and to Pichegru those of 
of Moreau. The brigands of Georges were 
all this time preparing, underhand at Paris, 
the execution of their joint projects,' A place 
was fixed ou between Dieppe and Treport, at 
a distance from observation, where the brig- 
ands of England, brought thither in English 
ships of war, disembarked without bemg 
perceived, and there they met with persona 
corrupted to receive them— men paid to guide 
them during the night, from one station to 
another, as far as Paris. There they found 
rooms ready hired for them by trusty guar- 
dians; they lodged in different quarters at 
Chaillot, in the Rue du Bac, in the Faubourg 
St Marceau, in the Marais. Georges and eight 
brigands first disembarked ; then Coster St 
Victor and ten others, and in tlte first days 
of this month a third party arrived, consist- 
ing of Pichegru, Lajolais, and others; the 
conspirators met at the farm of La Potterie; 
Georges and Pichogru arrived at Paris. They 
lodged iu the samo house, surrounded by 
thirty brigands, whom Georges commanded. 
They met with General Moreau ; the day, the 
hour, the place, where the first conference 
was held, were known ; a second was fixed 
on, but not accomplished : athirdond fourth 
took place in the houso of Moreau himself. 
The traces of Georges and Pichegru have 
been followed from house to house ; thoso 
who aided in their debarkation ; thoso who, 
under cloud of night, conducted them from 
post to post ; those who gave them an asylum 
at Paris, their confidants, their accomplices, 
Lajolais, the chief go-between, and General 
Moreau, have been arrested,”— Bour. v. 293- 
295. 
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that Moreau would readily enter into 
their views ; but in this they soon 
found that they had been completely 
deceived; and accordingly it was proved 
at tho trial, that Moreau declared to 
ricliegru that he knew of no conspiracy 
whatever ; and that Polignac was heard 
to say to ono of tho party, “All is 
going wrong; ,we do not understand 
each other : Moreau does not keep his 
word ; we have been deceived.” Dis- 
couraged by these appearances, the con- 
spirators were about to leave Paris, 
and Georges was on the point of setting 
out for La Vendde.+ 

6. But matters had now arrived at 
that point when Fouchd deemed it ex- 
pedient to divulge the information he 
had acquired, and reap the fruit of his 
intrigues. He had previously written 
to Napoleon that “ the air was full of 
poniards,” and prepared him, by va- 
rious mysterious communications, to 
expect some important intelligence. 
Regnier, who was intrusted with the 
duties, though not the situation of 
minister of police, was totally ignorant 
of what was going forward, and confi- 
dently maintained that Pichegru had 
dinod a few days before in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loudon, when Foucbd ar- 
rived with evidence that he had been 
for some time in Paris. Napoleon upon 
this devolved the further conduct of 
the affair upon the ex-minister, whose 
superior information was now clearly 
manifested, and the immediate chargo 
of the matter was intrusted to Real, one 
of hia creatures, with orders to take his 

f This is established by the testimony of 
Napoleon himself: — “Real (the head of the 
police) told mo,” said Napoleon, “ that when 
Moreau and Pichegru wore together, they 
could not come to on understanding, as 
Georges would undertake nothing hut for 
tho interest of the Bourbons. He had there- 
fore a plan, but Moreau had none ; hewishod 
to overturn my power, hut had no person in 
view to put in my place. It was no wonder, 
therefore, they could not come to terms of 
agreement” — Bour. vi. I60.—-M. Picot, a se- 
cret agent employed in the affair, said in his 
deposition, “ That frequently he had heard 
them speak of General Moreau; and that tho 
chiefs had repeated in his presence that they 
were sorry the princes had introduccdMoreau 
into the affair ; but that ho was ignorant when 
Georges had Seen Moreau ." — Trouihnt Decla- 
ration de Louis Dicot, 14tli February 1804; 
Thiers, iv> 566. 
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instructions from Fouchd alone. At 
length, matters being ripe lor the de- 
nouement, the whole suspected persons, 
to the number of forty-five, with the 
exception of Moreau, Georges, and 
Pichegru, who had not yet been dis- 
covered, were arrested at once in Paris, 
and thrown into prison. Among them 
were two young men of noble family 
and generous dispositions, destined to 
a melancholy celebrity in future times, 
— Counts Armand and Jules Polignac. 
Moreau was the first of the three who 
was seized. Charles d’Hozier, one of 
the prisoners, had attempted to com- 
mit suicide in prison, and his dying 
declarations, wherein he had implicated 
that general, were made use of as a 
ground to order his arrest, although 
the subsequent report by Regnier ad- 
mitted that the police had been through- 
out privy to all his meetings with the 
conspirators. Returning from his coun- 
try estate to Paris, he was seized and 
conveyed to the Temple ; and on the 
morning of the 17th, all Paris was 
astonished by the following order of 
the day, addressed to the garrison of 
the capital : “ Fifty brigands have pe- 
netrated into the capital ; Georges and 
General Pichegru were at their head. 
Their coming was occasioned by a man 
who is yet numbered among our de- 
fenders — by General Moreau, who was 
yesterday consigned to the hands of 
the national justice. Their design was, 
after having assassinated the First Con- 
sul, to have delivered over Franco to 
the horrors of a civil war, and all the 
terrible convulsions of a counter-revo- 
lution.” 

7. No words can convey an adequate 
idea of tbe consternation which pre- 
vailed in Paris on this intelligence being 
promulgated. Moreau was looked up 
to by a numerous and powerful party, 
especially in the army, as one of the 
greatest men of the Revolution; his 
name was rendered illustrious by the 
most glorious exploits ; the simplicity 
and modesty of his private life had long 
endeared him to all classes, and espe- 
cially to the numerous body who were 
enamoured of republican manners. To 
find so illustrious a name coupled with 
those whom they regarded as brigands, 
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to hear the known supporter of repub- 
lican principles accused of a design to 
bring about a counter-revolution, was 
so violent a revulsion, so inconceivable 
a change, as to excite in the highest 
degree the suspicions and passions of 
the people. Tho Revolutionists re- 
g£irded Moreau as the leader -of their 
party, and the only consistent supporter 
of their principles ; the soldiers looked 
back with pride to his military achieve- 
ments, and burned with indignation at 
the incredible imputations cast upon 
his honour ; the ancient and ill-extin- 
guished jealousy of the Armies of Italy 
and the Rhine, broke forth again with 
redoubled fury ; the latter openly mur- 
mured at his arrest, and declared that 
the First Consul was about to sacrifice 
tho greatest general of the Republic to 
his ambitious designs. He had then 
good cause to congratulate himself that 
Richepsuise and twenty-five thousand 
of the conquerors of Hohenlinden had 
met with an untimely end on the shores 
of St Domingo.* 

* 8. Napoleon, however, was not inti- 
midated. The arrest of Moreau was 
s8on followed up by that of Pichegru, 
who was seized in his bed a fortnight 
after. It was not without difficulty that 
this renowned leader was made prisoner; 
his ready presences of mind, undaunted 
spirit, and prodigious personal strength, 
rendered it no easy matter to secure 
him even under circumstances the most 
favourable to the assailants. He was 
at length betrayed by an old friend, in 
whose house he sought refuge. t 
This infamous Wretch, who was named 

* “The crisif,” says Napoleon, “was of 
the most violent kind: public opinion was 
in a state of fermentation ; the sincerity of 
government, the reality of the conspiracy, 
were incessantly called in question. All the 
violent passions were awakened; the ru- 
mours of change were incessant ; the storm 
was tremendous. 1 '— Lab Cases, vii. 243, and 
iii. SGI. 

f ‘ypichegru’s seizure was owing to his 
generosity In doclining to receive another 
asylum, whero he would have boon perfectly 
safe. An old aide-de-camp of his, M. La- 
grendc, who had retiAd from the service 
some years before, and a man of undoubted 
honour, besought him to take refuge in his 
house ; but ho positively refused to endanger, 
by accepting the offer, a man who had given 
so striking a proof of attachment to hie per- 
son."— Bour vi. 11, 12. 
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Leblanc, had the baseness to reveal his 
place of retreat for a hundred thousand 
crowns. “His treachery,” says Napo- 
leon, “ was literally a disgrace to hu- 
manity.” Guided by this traitor, and 
fully informed as to the means of re- 
sistance which Pichegru always had at. 
his commafnd, a party of police, strongly 
armed, entered his bedroom at night, 
by means of false keys, furnished by 
their perfidious assistant. They found 
the general asleep, with a lamp burn- 
ing on a table near the bed, and loaded 
pistols by his side. Advancing on tip- 
toe, they overturned the table so as to 
extinguish the light, and sprang upon 
their victim before he was aware of 
their approach. Suddenly awaking, he 
exerted his strength with undaunted 
resolution, and struggled long and vio- 
lently with the assailants. He was at 
length, however, overpowered by num- 
bers, bound hand and foot, and con- 
ducted, naked as he was, to the^Tomplc. 
The arrest of Pichegru was immedi- 
ately followed by a decree of^tho se- 
nate, which suspended for two year* 
trial by jury in all the departments of 
the Republic, u for the crimes of trdk- 
son, attempts on the person of the First 
Consul, or the exterior or interior secu- 
rity of the Republic.” For this purpose 
the tribunals wore organised in a differ- 
ent manner, agreeably to the direction 
of the law of 23d Floreal, 1802. All the 
persons accused in Paris were sent for 
trial to the tribunal of the department 
of the Seine, where trial by jury had 
been suspended. , 

9. Georges, however, was still at li- 
berty although a rigid blockade pre- 
vented his leaving Paris*; but he did 
not long escape the vigilance of the 
police. On the 9th March he was ar- 
rested as he was crossing the Place of 
the Oddon, at seven in the evening, in 
a cabriolet He never went abroad 
without being armed ; his capture in 
that public manner cost the life < f£ one 
man, whom he shot dead as he stopped 
hiB horse, and he desperately wounded 
another who advanced to seize him in 
the carriage. He was instantly con- 
ducted to the Temple, and treated with 
such rigour, that, when Louis Buona- 
parte went to see him the next day in 
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prison, he found him lying on his mat- 
tress, with his hands strong! jrmanacled, 
and bound across his breast — a spec- 
tacle which excited the indignation of 
that humane prince, as well as that of 
General Lauriston, who was present 
on the occasion. When examined be- 
fore the judge of police, Georges openly 
avowed his intention to overturn the 
First Consul. u What was your motive 
for coming to Paris? — To attack the 
First Consul.— -What were your means 
of attack ?— By force. — Where did you 
expect to find the means of applying 
force ? — In all France. — There is then 
a conspiracy extending over all France, 
under the direction of you and your 
accomplices ? — No ; but there was a 
reunion of force at Paris. — What were 
the projects of yourself and your asso- 
ciates?— To place a Bourbon in the 
room of the First ConsuL — What Bour- 
bon did you mean to plaee on the throne? 
— Louis Xavier StanislauB formerly, 
whom we now designate Louis XVIII. 
— What weapons were you to use ? — 
Weapons similar to those of his escort 
and guard.” Moreau, however, was 
treated in a very different manner ; he 
met with the most respectful attention, 
and was surrounded by military men 
who would not have permitted any 
insult to be offered to so illustrious a 
character. 

10. On the day after the arrest of 
Georges, a meeting of the council of 
state was held, in which Napoleon took 
a step from which his memory will 
never recover. He decided the fate of 
the Duke d’Enghien. This young 
prince, son to the Duke de Bourbon, 
and a lineal descendant of the great 
Condd, was born, apparently to the 
highest destinies, at Chantilly, on 2d 
August 3 772. While Jret a boy, he ac- 
companied his father in his flight from 
Paris on J ulylfl,1789, and had eversince 
remained in exile, attached to the noble 
but unfortunate corps which, under 
the Prince of Cond6, continued, through 
adverse equally as prosperous fortune, 
faithful to the cause of the monarchy. A 
noble countenance, a commanding air, 
and dignified expression, bespoke, even 
to a passing observer, his illustrious 
descent, while the affability of his 
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manners and generosity of his cha- 
racter justly endeared him to his nu- 
merous companions in adversity. On 
all occasions in which they were called 
into action, these shining qualities dis- 
played themselves. Ever the foremost 
m advance, he was the last to retreat, 
and by his skill and bravery eminently 
contributed to the brilliant success 
gained by the emigrant corps at Bert- 
sheim in an early period of the war. 
On that occasion a number of Repub- 
lican prisoners fell into the hands of 
the Royalists; the soldiers loudly de- 
manded that some reprisals should be 
made for the sanguinary laws of the 
Convention, which had doomed so many 
of their comrades to the scaffold ; but 
the young prince replied, “ The blood 
of our companions, shed in the most just 
of causes, demands a nobler vengeance. 
Let them live. They are Frenchmen, 
they are unfortunate ; I put them under 
the safeguard of your honour and hu- 
manity.” * 

11. It was on the fate of a prince 
thus richly endowed with every noble 
virtue, that the couucil of state, under 
the presidence of the First Consul, sat 

* The Prince of Cond<5, grandfather of the 
Duko d’Enghicn, had acted in an equally 
generous manner, when a proposal was made 
to liim by a person who offered to assassi- 
nate the First Consul. In a letter to tlio 
Count d' Artois, he gives tho following ac- 
count of tho transaction: — “Yesterday, a 
man arrived here (in London) on foot, as he 
said, from Paris to Calais. Ilis manner was 
gentle, and tone of voice sweet, notwith- 
standing tho errand on which ho came. Un- 
derstanding that you wero not here, became 
to me at eleven o’clock in tlio morning, and 
proposed, with the greatest simplicity, to get 
quit of the usurper in the most expeditious 
manner. 1 did not give him time to conclude 
the details of his project, but instantly re- 
jected them with the horror they were fitted 
to inspire, assuring him, at the same time, 
that if you wore hSre you would do the same ; 
that we should ever be the enemies of the 
man who had usurped tho poWer aud throne 
of our king, as long as he excluded him from 
it; that we had combated him with open 
arms, and would do so again, if an occasion 
should present itself; but that we would 
never carry on hostility by such means, which 
were suited only to the Jacobins; and that, 
if they betook themselves to crimes, certainly 
we should not follow their example. I then 
sent for the Baron de Roll, who confirmed all 
that I had said of your determination in that 
respect .”— Refutation de M. us Duo de Ro- 
vigo, i9 ; Piices Just. 2to. 1. 


at Paris on the 10th of March 1804. So 
resolved had Napoleon been to arrest 
and put to death a prince of the blood, 
that he had previously sent down Sa- 
vary to the coasts of Biville, where the 
landing of one was expected, with 
orders instantly, on Beizure, to deliver 
the prince, whoever he might, be, to a 
military commission* and have hiip 
shot. + And having now got his suspi- 
cions fixed on the Buko d'Enghien, he 
had been studying the maps of the 
Rhine all morning, to devise the best 
mode of hiB arrest. It appeared from 
the depositions of two of the prisoners 
who had been apprehended, that a mys- 
terious person had been present at 
some of the meetings of the Royalist 
chiefs, who was treated by Georges 
with the utmost respect, and in whose 
presence none of the persons assembled 
sat dc&vn.t Suspicion turned on some 
prince of the blood as the only person 
to whom these marks of respect were 
likely tfi be shown ; and no one was 
thought to answer the description so 
completely as tbe Duke d’Enghien, who 
at that period was at Ettonheim, a 
chateau situated ou the right bank of 
the Rhine, in tho territories of the 
Duke of Baden, and four leagues frpm 
Strassburg. A confidential officer was 
despatched to that city to make in- 
quiry; he ascertained that the duke 
was frequently at its theatre, lived a 
very retired life, was sometimes absent 
for ten or twelve days together, and 
appeared passionately fond of hunting, 
in which the greater part of his time 
was employed. Ou this slender basis 
did this iniquitous council, of state, 
under the immediate direction of Napo- 
leon, hold it established that the Duke 

f Thiers’ Consulat et V Empire, iv. 567. 

i The description they gave was as follows : 
— “ Every ten or twelve days, their master 
received a visit from a person with whose 
name they were unacquainted, but who was 
evidently a man of high importance. He ap- 
pears! to be about thirty-six years of age, 
his hair was light, his height and size of ordi- 
nary dimensions, his dress elegant; he was 
always received with great respect, and when 
he entered the apartment all present rose, 
and remained . standing, without the excep- 
tion even of MM. Polignac and Riviere, He 
was frequently closeted with Georges, sad on 
these occasions they were always alone.”— 
Rovioo’s Memoir, IX. 
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d’Enghicn was the mysterious stranger 
alluded to in the depositions of Georges’ 
associates. Upon this Napoleon him- 
self dictated and signed ah order for 
his arrest in a neutral territory, with 
such minute directions for the seizure 
of the prince and his conveyance to 
Strassburg, that it was evident his de- 
struction was already resolved on.* * 
Cambac^rbs, the second consul, who 
had voted in the Convention for the 
death of Louis, made the strongest re- 
monstrances against this proposed mea- 
sure, especially its accomplishment by 
means of a violation of the neutral ter- 
ritory of Baden; but Napoleon cut 
him short by the observation, — “ You 
have become singularly chary of the 
blood of the Bourbons. I know and 
respect the motive which makes you 
speak so ; it is your devotion to mo. 
I thank you, but I will not submit to 
be killed without defending myself. 
I am determined to make these people 
tremble ; I will teach them tcf remain 
quiet.” t 

12. The truth was, that the ftufortu- 
nate prince was at Ettenheim, on ac- 
count of a passion with which he wls 
inspired for the Princess de Rohan, an 
emigrant lady of distinction in that 

* Napoleon enjoined the officer intrusted 
with the mission to take two hundred dra- 
goons, and send three hundred more, with 
four pieces of light cannon, to Kohl, and a 
hundred men, with two pieces of cannon, 
from New Briaach, — Bovigo, ii. 266; Piices 
Just. No. 1. 

t The Consul Cambac^rba had the courage 
opeuly to oppose the pressed arrest of the 
Duke d’J'highien. Ke endeavoured to show 
the danger with which a resolution of that 
kind was fraught both at homo aud abroad, 
and tho character of violence? which it could 
not fail to imprint on the government of tho 
First Consul. Re urged especially the con- 
sideration that it would be sufficiently serious 
to arrest, condemn, and execute a prince of the 
blood royal, even taken hi the act upon the 
soil of Frauce ; but that to seek him on foreign 
ground was, independent of the violation of 
territory it involved, to seize him with every 
appearance of innocence in his favour, ifiid to 
give him the whole prestige of an infamous 
abuse of power. He besought the First Con- 
sul, for .the sako of his own glory, for the 
honour of his government, not to sanction an 
act which restored hisgovernment to the cate- 
gory of that revolutionary rule from which he 
had taken such pains to separate it in general 

eg^matjon, ,, ~Camuacsk«S. Memoirt, ii. 267 ; 
■jWB*** Consuial et l' Empire, iv. 568-561. 
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neighbourhood, and it was to visit her 
that he was absentfor the petfoods which, 
as it seemed to the suspicious mind of 
the First Consul, could have been for 
no other purpose but to concert mea- 
sures with Georges in the French .me- 
tropolis. His mode of fife is thus de- 
scribed by Savnry, who afterwards was 
so deeply implicated in his execution. 
“ Several emigrants had arrived in the 
environs, and were entertained by the 
prince. He was passionately fond of 
the chase, had a liaison de occur with a 
French lady who shared his exile, and 
was frequently absent for several days 
together. This may easily be conceived, 
when it is recollected what a passion 
for the chase is, and what the attrac- 
tions of the mountains of the Black 
Forest ” In reality, he had never been 
at Paris at all, nor engaged in any con- 
spiracy whatever against either the 
government or life of the First Consul ; 
and the mysterious stranger who was 
supposed to be him, in the conferences 
with Georges, afterwards turned out 
to be Pichegru. 

13. The designs of the First Consul 
were too faithfully carried into effect. 
The execution of the order was in- 
trusted to General Ordaner, who, fol- 
lowing punctually the directions he 
had received, set out from Now Bri- 
sach with three hundred gens-d’armes, 
and arrested the prince in his bed at 
night on the 15th March, in Ettenheim, 
on the German side of the Rhine. He 
was immediately conducted to Strass- 
burg, with all his papers and nil the 
persons in the house, and intelligence 
despatched to Paris by the telegraph 
of his arrest When it was known at 
the Tuileries that he had been seized, 
Josephine, who never failed to exert 
her influence on behalf of misfortune, 
implored the First Consul to show 
mercy. She threw herself on her 
knees, and earnestly begged his life; 
but he said, with a stern air, “ Mind 
your own matters ; these are not the 
affaire of women ; let me alone.” His 
violence on this occasion exceeded any- 
thing that had been witnessed since the 
terrible explosion of jealousy on his 
return from Egypt He was so pre- 
possessed with tne idea that the Bour- 
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bon princes were one and all leagued 
in a plot against liis life, that he was 
incapable of exercising the natural 
powers of his mind in considering 
tho evidence on the subject. “ I 
am resolved,” said he, a to put an end 
to these conspiracies ; if the emigrants 
will conspire, I will cause them to be 
shot. I am told there are some of 
them concealed In the hotel of M. de 
Cobentzcll” (the Austrian ambassa- 
dor) ; “ I do not believe it ; if it were 
so, I would shoot Cobentzell along 
with them. The Bourbons must be 
taught that they are not to sport with 
life with impunity ; such matters are 
not child’s play.” 

14. M. Talleyrand, aware of the im- 
minent danger which the duke ran if 
he continued in his residence at Etten- 
lieiin, had secretly sent him warning 
to remove, through the lady to whom 
he was attached at that place, and simi- 
lar intelligence was at the same time 
transmitted by tho King of Sweden, 
by means of his minister at Carlsruha 
It augments our regret at ‘the issue of 
this melancholy tale, that he was only 
prevented from availing himself of the 
intelligence, and escaping the danger, 
by the tardiness of the Austrian au- 
thorities in procuring him passports. 
Upon receiving the warning he resolved 
to join his grandfather, but in doing so 
it was necessary that he should pass 
through part of the Austrian terri- 
tories. Tho English ambassador at 
Vienua wrote for this purpose to the 
Austrian government to demand a pass- 
port for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering that occasioned 
the delay, which permitted his arrest 
by Napoleon and coHt him his life, j 
Orders arrived at Strassburg from 
Paris, on the 18th March, to have the 
Duke d'Enghien forthwith forwarded 
to tho capital. The carriage which 
conveyed him arrived at the barriers, 
of Paris on the 20th, at eleven o’clock, 
forenoon. He was there stopped, and 
detained for above five hours, until 
orders were received from the First 
Consul. No council was summoned ; 
Napoleon took upon himself alone the J 
disposal of his fate. At four in the j 
evening orders arrived to have him 


conducted by the exterior barriers to 
Vincennes— an ancient castellated for- 
tress of great strength, a mile and a 
half beyond the Faubourg St Antoine, 
which had been long used as a state 
prison— and it was dark before he ar- 
rived there. A century and a half be- 
fore, his ancestor the great Coudd had 
been imprisoned in the same fortress 
by orders of Cardinal Mazarin. Every- 
th ing was already prepared for his re- 
ception ; not only his chamber was 
ready, but his grave was dug. 

15. No sooner was Napoleon in- 
formed of the arrival of the Duke 
d’Enghien at the barriers, than he 
wrote out and signed an order* for his 
immediate delivery to a military com- 
mission, to bo tried for bearing aruls 
against tho Republic, for having been 
in the pay of England, and engaged in 
the plots set on foot by that power 
against the external and internal secu- 
rity of £he Republic. Marat united 
his eutreatios to those of Josephine, 
but without effect Napoleon received 
his representations with a severe air, 
taxed Murat with pusillanimity, and 

^ Tho order was as follows 

"Paris, 29 Ventose, Ann. 12. 

“ Tho government of tho Republic decree 
as follows : — 

“Art. 1. — The Into Duke d’Hughieu, ac- 
cused of having home arms against the Re- 
public ; of having been and still being in the 
pay of England ; of bumgeugaged m the plots 
set on Footby that power againBt the external 
ami internal security of the Republic, shall 
lie delivered over to a military commission, 
composed of seven members namod by tho 
governor of Paris, who shall assemble at Vin- 
cennes. 

“Tho grand judge, minister of war, and 
general governor of Paris, aro charged with 
tho execution oT the present docroo. 

“ Tho First Consul, 

(Signed) Buonaparte. 
By the First Consul, 

(Signed) Hughes Markt. 
A true copy. 

“ Tho gcneral-in-chicf. governor of Paris, 
f (Signed) Murat.” 

Seo MJmoirt de M. Dufin sur lea ac tea de 
la Communion Militaire your juyer te Dug 
d'Sngkien, 38 ; Pieces Just. No. 2. 

In Murat’s order, following on this decree, 
tho commission was directed to “assemble 
immediately at the Castle of Vincennes, to take 
cognisance, without separating, of the ao- 
cuscd, on the charges sot forth in the decree 
of tho government.”— Ibid. 93. 
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said he would spare his cowardice, by 
V^irpaalf signing the order, which he 
accordingly did. It was directed to 
Murat, the governor of Paris, who 
forthwith sent for General Hullin and 
six of the senior colonels of regiments 
in Paris, to form a military commis- 
sion. They immediately proceeded to 
f Vincennes, wheve they found Savory, 
with a strong body of gendarmerie 
d’Glitc, in possession of the oastle and 
all the avenues leading to its approach. 
The subsequent proceedings cannot be 
better given than in the words of M. 
Harel, the governor of the castle. “ In 
the evening of the 20th March, when 
the prince arrived at the barrier, they 
sent to inquire of me whether I oould 
lodge a prisoner in the castle. I an- 
swered that I could not, as no rooms 
were in repair but my own chamber 
and the council hall. They desired 
mo to prepare a room for a prisoner’, 
who would arrive iu the evening, and 
to dig a grave in the court. I said that 
would not be easy, as the c(jurt was 
paved. They replied, I must then 
find another place; fend we fixed on 
the ditch, where in effect it was pre- 
pared. The prince arrived at seven in 
the evening ; ho was dying of cold and 
hunger, but his air was by. no means 
melancholy. As his room was not yet 
ready, I received him into my own, 
and sent out to get food in the village. 
The prince sat down to table, and in- 
vited me to partake his refreshments. 
He put many questions about Vin- 
cennes, and told yie he had been brought 
up in the environs of the castle, and 
conversed with much kindness and 
affability. He repeatedly asked, What 
do they want with me ? what are they 
going to do with me ? — but these ques- 
tions made no alteration in his tran- 
quillity, and indicated no disquietude. 
My wife, who was unwell, was in bed 
in an alcove in the same room, con- 
cealed by a tapestry • her eraotidh was 
extreme, for she was foster-sister to 
the prince, had enjoyed a pension from 
his family before the Revolution, and 
she at once recognised him by his 
voice.” ’ 

16. The duke went to bed shortly 
after; but before he had time to fall 


asleep the officers arrived, and conduct- 
ed him into the council- chamber. Ge- 
neral Hullin and six other officers were 
there assembled ; Savary appeared soon 
after the interrogatories > began, and 
took his station in front of the fire, 
immediately behind the president's 
chair. The accused was charged with 
“ having borne arms against the Repub- 
lic ; with having offered his services to 
the English government, the enemies 
of the French people ; with having re- 
ceived and accredited the agents of the 
English government, and furnished 
them with the means of obtaining in- 
telligence, and conspired with them 
against the exterior and interior secu- 
rity of the state ; with having put him- 
self at the head of an assemblage of 
emigrants and others in the pay of 
England, formed on the frontiers of 
France in the territory of Baden ; car- 
ried on communications in Strass- 
burg calculated to disturb the peace 
of the adjoining departments, and 
favour the views of England; and 
being engaged in the conspiracy set 
on foot at Paris against the life of the 
First Consul, and being about, in case 
of its success, to enter France.” The 
law, in such a case, required that a 
couusel should be allowed to the ac- 
cused ; but none was permitted to the 
prince, and he was obliged, at midnight, 
to enter unaided upon his defence. 

17. No evidence whatever wasbrought 
forward against the accused ; no wit- 
nesses were examined; the documen- 
tary evidence consisted only of ono 
single writing, namely, the act of accu- 
sation.* The whole case against him 
rested upon the answers he gave to the 
interrogatories put by the commission, 
and they were clear, consistent, and 
unequivocal, openly avowing the truth, 
but containing not one single admission 
which could % tortured into evidence 
of his culpability. “ There were,” says 
Savary, the warmest apologist of Napo- 
leon, “ neither documents, tor proofs, 

* #< There was, " says Savary, " only one do- 
cument for the whole case of aocusation and 
acquittal— the decree of the consuls of tho 
20th March. Tho minute of tlio judgment re- 
corded at Vincennes bore literally * Exami- 
nation of the papers both of accusation and ac- 
quittal to the Thuviber of one.' Ro vigo, ii 251. 
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nor witnesses, against the prince ; and 
in his declaration he emphatically de- 
nied the accusation brought against 
him.* His connections with England, in 
the rank in which he was bom, his cor- 
respondence with his grandfather, the 
Prince of Condd, could not be consi- 
dered as evidence of any conspiracy. 
And even if it had been otherwise, what 
judge is so ignorant as not to know that 
the admissions of an accused person are 
never sufficient to condemn him, if un- 
supported by other testimony V * — “ I 
must confess,” says General Hullin, 
“ the prince presented ^himself before 
us with a noble assurance; he indig- 
nantly repelled the aspersion of having 
been, directly or indirectly, engaged in 
any conspiracy against the life of the 
First Consul, hut admitted having 
borne arms against France, saying, with 
a courage and resolution which forbade 
us even for his own sake to make him 
vary on that point, 1 that he had main- 
tained the rights of his family, and that 
a Condo could never re-enter France 

* The material parts of the declaration were 
as follows : — 

Being asked il lie had taken up arms against 
Franco, ho answered, “That he had served 
through the whole war; that ho had never 
been in England, but had received a pension 
from that, power, and had no other means of 
subsistence ; that he had resided for two years 
and a half at Etteuhoim in the Brisgau, by 
permission from the sovereigns of that coun- 
try; that he had applied for permission to 
reside at Friburg, also in the Brisgau, and 
remained only at Ettonheim for the pleasures 
of the chase ; that he had corresponded with 
his grandfather in London, and also with Ins 
father, whom be had never seen since 1705 ; 
that he had been commander of the udvanced 
guard since 17SW, and acted with the ad- 
vanced guard before that time ; that ho had 
never seen General Piehegru, and had no con- 
nection whatever with him ; that ho knew 
he desired to see him, but he congratulated 
himself upon his not having seen him, if it 
were true that he hdH intended to make use 
of the vile means ascribed to him ; that he 
had no connection with General Dumourier, 
and never saw him ; and that since the peace 
he had occasionally corresponded with some 
of his comrades in the interior of the Re- 
public on their own affairs and his, but no 
correspondence had takou place of the kind 
alluded to in the interrogatory." 

The iniquities committed on tho trial of 
the Duke d’Enghicu were so numerous os to 
ronder it ono of the most atrocious proceed- 
ings recorded m history. 1. Tho neutral ter- 
ritory of tho Grand-Duke of Baden was vio- 
VOL. V. 


but with arm* in his hands. My birth, 
my opinions, render me for ever the 
enemy of your government.* ” 

18. At the conclusion of his de- 
claration, the prince added : “ Before 
signing the present proves verbal, I 
earnestly request to {j# permitted 'to 
have a private audience of the First 
Consul. My name, my rank, my ha- 
bits of thought, and the horror of ' 
my situation, induce mo to hope that 
he will accede to that demand/’ , A 
member of the commission proposed 
that the request should be forwarded 
to Napoleon ; but Savary, who was be- 
hind the president, represented that 
such a demand was inopportune. The 
request, however, made such an impres- 
sion, that when the sentence was about" 
to be made out, the president toot up 
the pen, and was beginning to write a 
letter, expressinjjbhe wish of the prince 
to have an inlJmew with Napoleon ; 
but Savai^r-whlpered to him, “ What 
are you about ?” — u 1 am writing,” said 
he, “ to tlje First Consul, to express tho 
lated by au armed force, without a shadow 
of reason, to arrest an individual engaged in 
no overt acts of hostility, upon the mere sus- 
picion of iiisbeing engaged m correspondence 
with the conspirators in Franco. 2. Tho ar- 
rest was illegal, on the footing of having borne 
arms against tho Republic ; for the decrees 
of tho Convention and Directory on that sub- 
ject, inhuman as they were, applied only to 
emigrants taken in France, or in any enemy's 
or conquei od country, mid Baden was neither 
the one nor the other, but a friendly state. 

3. The laws against the emigrants did not 
apply to tho Bourbons, who were a cl ass apart, 
and were for ever banished from the French 
territory; and, even such as these laws were, 
they had beon universally Ihitigated in piac- 
tiee since the accession of the First Consul. 

4. The military commission was incompetent 
to try plots undertaken against the Repub- 
lic, the cognisance of these being confined to 
the ordinary tribunals. 5. The whole pro- 
ceedings at Vincennes were illegal, as having 
beon carried on, contrary to law, in the night; 
as no defender or counsel was assigned to the 
accused ; as no witnesses or documents were 
adduced against him ; as his declarations ad- 
mitted nothing criminal, and, if they liad, 
they would not per se have warranted a con- 
viction ; as the conviction did not specify of 
what lie was found guilty, and left a blank 
for the laws under which the sentence was 
pronounced— all directly in the face of statu- 
tory onactments. — bee an able Memoir bp 
Dufin, i. 20 ; Discussion, des Acte$ de la Com- 
mission MUitaire pour juger le Due d'En- 
ghim. 

Y 
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tfc the commission aiidof the ao- 
1 Ycmii* iiffair is finished,” re- 

(' Savary, takjngthe pen out of his 
l? u that is my business.”— 1 w In 
i/' says Savary, " General Hullin 
bad received the most severe instruc- 
tions. Rvea the case of the accused de- 
mandh&'an interview with the First 
Consul had be«n < provided for, and he 
had been prohibited from forwarding 
Such a' communication to the govern- 
ment/' 

Xfit /Without a vestige of evidence 
agaihet the prince, did this iniquitous 
military tribunal, acting under the or- 
ders of' a still more iniquitous govern- 
ment, find him guilty of all the charges, 
and order him to be immediately exe- 
cuted. Alter the interrogatory had 
ceased, and While the commission were 
deliberating with closed doors, he re- 
turned to his chamber and fell asleep, 
" He was So welt aware of hi* approach- 
mgfate/'says Harel, " that When they 
Conducted him by torch-light down the 
broken and winding stair case^which led 
to the fosse where the execution was to 
take place, he asked where they. y^ere 
taking him, and pressing my arm, said, 
1 Are they going to leave me to perish 
in a dungeon, or throw me into an 
oMiette ?’* When he arrived at the foot 
of the stair, and, entering into the fatal 
ditch, saw, through the grey mist of the 
morning, a file of men drawn up, he 
uttered ah expression of joy at being 
permitted to die the death of a soldier, 
and only requested that a confessor 
3 n|ght be sent f?r : but this last request 
: W$* denied him. He Mien cut off a 
lock of hi* hair, which He delivered 
with his watch and ring to the officer 
wfco attended him, to be forwarded to 
to*F*mcCss de Rohan and his parents j 
4hd turning to the soldiers, exclaimed, 
* I-iRb fife '*hy : hihg A ihd for Fraacel” 
rnomly gave we word.of comman4tmd 
fell pierced by seven? balls. His we- 

.'•'The spot, where ibis murder was com- 
piHtedis m&rkedby alittfe cross in the bot- 
tom of the fosseof Vincennes, on the side of 
'#e forest, about, twenty yards from the 
gjawbHdge tending w innerbuUdiug. 
Ttys aujth^r visited it In August 1833, when 
the. tsnnpn on the ramparts were loaded 
'w|nssdw^ Shd the whole walls of the 
■fortress were covered with workman amod 


mains were immediately thrown, dress- 
ed as they were, into the grave which 
hftd ; been, prepared the evening before 
at the foot of the rampart.* 

20. No other authority than that of 
Napoleon himself is required to stamp 
the character of this transaction. Im- 
mediately after the execution was over, 
Savary hastened to the First Consul to 
inform him of what had been done. He 
received the account with much emo 
tion. " There is something here,” said 
he, "which surpasses my comprehen- 
sion. Here is a crime, and one which 
leads to nothing.” The prince's in- 
nocence was soon completely demon- 
strated. Hardly were his uncoffined 
remains cold in their grave, when the 
witnesses who had spoken of the myste- 
rious personage who met with GeorgeB, 
and was supposed to be the Duke d’En- 
ghien, upon being confronted with 
Pichegru, at once recognised him as the 
person to whom they had alluded. "The 
First Consul,” says Savary, " upon re- 
ceiving this information, mused long, 
and gave vent, by an exclamation of 
grief, to his regret at having consented 
to the seizure of that unhappy man. 
.Notwithstanding his obvious interest 
to have the affair cleared up, he enjoin- 
ed. absolute silence regarding it, either 
because he considered such conduct 
most conducive to his interest, or be- 
cause he was unwilling to confess the 
error into which he had fallen. 

21. The murder of the Duke d’Eu 
ghien was so atrocious a proceeding, 
that almost every one concerned in it 
has made an effort to throw the blame 
Off his own shoulders, and implicate 
more deeply the other actors in the 
bloody tragedy. Savary, General Hul- 
lin, and Napoleon himself, have all en- 
deavoured to vindicate themselves at 
the expense of their associates in the 
crime; but the only inference which 
can justly be drawn from a comparison 


bp the teeth, converting the Gothic edifice 
into a stronghold destined to bridle the 
licentious population of Paris, and establish 
the military despotism of Louis Philippe. 
Hie monument or feudal power, the scene of 
Mspotie cruelty th© instrument of revolu- 
tionary punishment, arose at once to the 
view " Lesbcmmes agissont,” says Bossuet, 
" mate frieu las mfcae/ 
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of their observations is, that they were self said, “ twenty years in unavailing 
all guilty, and the First Consul most regrets ; bowed $Lowu by misfortune ; 
of oil Iu commenting on this sub- blind and unhappy,” wished for the 
ject, which frequently recurred to lua grave to relieve him from his suffer- 
thoughts dunug the solitude of St mgs ; Savary lived to witness calami- 
Helena, he at tunes ascribed the cata* ties to himself and his country, suffl- 


trophe to a deplorable excess of zeal in 
the persons by whom Ito was surround- 
ed ; at others to an unfortunate pre- 
possession, taken up at an unguarded 
moment, when he was worked up to 
madness by the reports he received of 
conspiracies and plots iu every direction 
around hmi ; but in his testament he 
1 everted to the more mauiy course of 
admitting the doed, takiug upon him- 
self its whole responsibility, and endea- 
vouring to justify it oil reasons of state 
necessity. “ I arrested the Duke (VEn- 
ghien,” said he in that aolemu instru- 
ment, “ because that measure was ne- 
cessary to the security, the interest, and 
the honour of the Ficuch people, when 
the Count d’ Artois maintained, on his 
own admission, sixty assassins. In si- 
milar circumstances 1 would do the 
Mama” As if any roasons of honour, 
interest, or security, can ever call for 
or justify the death of an innocent 
man, without either inquiry, evidence, 
or trial* 

22. A memorable retribution awaited 
all the actors in this bloody tragedy. 
Murat, seized eleven years afterwards 
on the Neapolitan territory, when at- 
tempting to excite the people to a re- 
volt, was delivered over to a military 
commission, tried under a law which he 
himself hud made, and shot. General 
Hullin, alter having spent, as he him- 

• It is but justice to Napoleon, however, 
to add, that ho said at St Helena, * * Most 
certainly, il I had boon informed in time of 
certain features sn the opinions and charac- 
ter of the prince, imd especially if I had seen 
a letter which lie wrote to mo, but which 
was never delivered, Ood knows for wliat 
reason, till after he was no moro, mpat cer- 
tainly I would have pardoned him.” Savary 
asserts that Napoleon said to Rial, after 
hearing Die circuinstmcus of the prince’s 
death,— “ Unhappy T— , what have you 
made me to do v ” And Napoleon said to 
O’Meara at St Helena, that Talleyrand had 
kept the duke’s letter, written to him from 
Straasburg, and only delivered it two dAys 
after his death ; but Bourrionno asserts that 
the whole story of such a tetter having been 
written and kept book is an entire fkbrica- 
tion B oCkbtennx, v. 812 . 


cient, in his owu words, to draw from 
liis eyes tears of blood ; and Napoleon, 
vanquished iu war, precipitated 
his throne, stripped of his possessions) 
was left hti exile amidst the melancholy 
main, to i eflect on the eternal laws of 
justice which ho had violated, and the 
boundless giit -i of fortune which he had 
misapplied T Whether Providcnco in- 
tei feres in the affairs of mankind by any 
other method than by general laws, and 
through the indignation which deeds 
of violence cxiite ill the human heart; 
must remain for ever a mystery ; but 
in many cases the connection between 
national not less than individual crime, 
.aid its appropriate punishment, is so 
evident &b to be obvious oven on the 
surface of history. The murder of the 
Duke d’Eughien lighted again the 
flames o? Continental war, and induced 
that terrible strife i&hicli ultimately 
bib ugh t the Tartars of the desert to the 
walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the commencement of that train of 
events which precipitated Napoleon 
from the throne of Charlemagne to the 
rock of St Helena. 

28. When the melancholy event was 
known iu Paris ou the morning of the 
21st, a universal stupor and consterna- 
tion prevailed. Few were to be found 
who approved of the deed ; distrust, 
terror, anxiety, were flepictod in every 
countenance. It was openljs stigma- 
tised by a great proportion of the people 
as aJ^oody and needless assassination ; 
am J| none was the general grief more 
poignant than among the warmest par- 
tisans of Napoleon. The bright morn- 
ing of the consulate seemed overcast, 
and the Empire to be ushered in by 
deed* of oriental cruelty. Crowds 
issued daily through the Barriers du 
Trdne, to visit, in the fosse of Vin- 

t *' 08* rtt mum i/«9*r fc 
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cenaes, the spot tvhere the victim had 
suffered ; a favourite spaniel, which had 
followed the prince to the place of exe- 
cution, faithful to death, was to be seen 
cpnstantly lying on the grave. The in- 
terest excited by its appearance was so 
strong, that by an order of the police the 
dog was removed, and all access to the 
pbflce prohibited. The First Consul re- 
ceived a select circle in the evening at 
the Tuileries. He spoke much on Taci- 
tus, and the Roman emperors whose 
deeds he has recounted. At length re- 
verting to the subject which occupied 
every mind, he said, “ They wished to 
Btab the Revolution to the heart in my 
person : I will defend it, for I am the 
Revolution. This will not be doubted 
from this day. They see of what I am 
capable." 

24. The consternation which pre- 
vailed among the members of the diplo- 
matic body was Btill greater. Couriers 
wore instantly despatched to SJt Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Berlin, and London; and 
the ambassadors t of all the powers at 
Paris met to concert measures on the 
subject. “ All Paris," says M. Darl- 
berg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, (t is 
in consternation ; Europe will shudder 
at the deed. We are approaching a 
terrible crisis t the ambition of Buona- 
parte knows no bounds; nothing is 
sacred in his eyes : he will sacrifice 
everything to his passions. MM. Co- 
bentzell, Lucchesini, and d'Oubril fire 
concerting measures on tlio pari of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. M. Tal- 
leyrand, the minister of foreign affairs, 
gave a ball on the night of the day on 
which the prince was executed; but 
its aspect was mournfiA, and several 
members of the diplomatic boc^sent 
their apologies. The cabinet of SWssia 
presented an energetic nofce, complain- 
ing of the violation of the territory of 
Baden; while that of Russia ordered 
a court mourning for the prince’s death, 
which was worn by all the ambassadors 
of that power at foreign courts, and 
addressed a vigorous remonstrance to 
the French government. The higher 
classes at Vienna, St Petersburg, and 
Berlin, were vehement in their condem- 
nation of the sanguinary proceeding ; 
the indignation of the English people, 
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the impassioned tone of the English 
press, knewnobounds; and already were 
to be seen, both in the state of the 
diplomatic relations of the European 
powers, and the feelings awakened in 
their subjects, the 'seeds of the eimlil ion 
which brought the Continent in aims 
to the fields of Austerlitz and Kyhiu. 

25. That indignation which the 
monarchies of Europe did not as yet 
Venture openly to express, a single 
courageous individual, but one whose 
weight was equal to a nation in arms, 
did not hesitate immediately to mani- 
fest. The illustrious author of the 
u Gdnie du Christiunisme," M. Cha- 
teaubriand, had been recently «q 
pointed ambassador of France to th 
republic of the Valais, and he was pre 
sented to the First Consul on the 
morning of the 21st, to take leave pre- 
paratory to his departure, lie observed 
at the time a striking alteration on the 
visage of the First Consul, and a som- 
bre expression in hie countenance ; his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could 
not conceal ivhat was passing in his 
mind ; but Chateaubriand knew of 
nothing at the time to which it could 
have been owing. Hardly had he left 
the Tuileries when intelligence arrived 
of the death of the Duke d’E tighten ; 
he instantly sent in his resignation of 
the appointment. This intrepid con- 
duct excited a vehement burst of auger 
in the breast of the First Consul ; and 
the friends of Chateaubriand were in 
the greatest alarm every morning for 
a considerable time, expecting to hear 
of his arrest during the night ; but the 
Princess Eliza, who entertained the 
highest admiration for that great au- 
thor, at length succeeded in averting 
a tempest which, in its outset, might 
have proved fatal to oh« of the bright- 
est ornaments of modern literature. 
From that period, however, may be 
dated the commencement of that en- 
mity between him and the First Con- 
sul, which continued uninterrupted 
till the Restoration. 

26* Napoleon was strongly irritated 
by any opposition to his wishes, or re- 
sistance to his will, and accordingly he 
never forgave Chateaubriand for the 
public reproof administered on this 
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memorable, occasion ; but his feelings 
had no influence on his judgment, 
and no man could, better appreciate 
dignified or heroic conduct in an ad- 
versary. Although, therefore, tho au- 
thor of the “ Genius of Christianity” 
never afterwards received encourage- 
ment from the First Consul, he occu- 
pied a high place in his esteem ; and 
this continued in exile, even after the 
essential injury done by that author to 
his cause by the celebrated pamphlet 
on the “ Constitutional monarchy,” 
published at the Restoration. ‘ f Cha- 
teaubriand,” said be, “has received 
from nature the sacred fire ; his works 
attest it; his style is not that of Ra- 
cine, it is that of a prophet. Thero is 
no one but himself in the world who 
could have said with impunity in the 
Chamber of Peers, that ‘ the great coat 
and hat of Napoleon placed on the 
end of a stick on the coast of Brest, 
would make Europe run to arms from 
one end to another.’ ” 

27. This tragic event was Boon fol- 
lowed by another still more mysteri- 
ous. Early on the morning of the 6th 
April, General Ficliegru was found 
strangled in prison. Since his appre- 
hension he had undergone ten sepa- 
rate examinations, in the course of 
which he had been repeatedly confront- 
ed with Georges, Lajolais. and all the 
witnesses who were examined against 
them. On all occasions, however, ho 
had evinced an unconquerable firmness 
and resolution. No one was injured by 
his answers ; and nothing whatever had 
been elicited from him calculated to 
effect the great object of implicating 
Moreau in the conspiracy. Such was 
the effect produced by his courageous 
demeanour, thaj R£al, the police magis- 
trate, said openly before several per- 
sons on coming from one of his exami- 
nations — “ What a man that Ficliegru 
is!” In all his declarations he was 
careful to abstain from anything which 
might involve any other person, and 
exhibited a grandeur of character and 
generous resolution in his fetters, which 
excited the admiration even of his ene- 
mies. He positively refused, however, 
to sign any of his judicial declarations; 
alleging as a reason, that he was too 


well acquainted 'with the arts of the 
police, who, having once got his signa- 
ture, would by a chemical process efface 
all the writing which stood above it, 
and insert another statement, contain- 
ing everything which they wished him 
to admit He loudly announced his in- 
tention of speaking out boldly on his 
trial, and in particular declared that 
he was resolved “ to unfold the odious 
means by -which he and his compan- 
ions had been entrapped into the con- 
spiracy by the police : that they, had 
now become fully sensible of the Machi- 
avelian devices which had been prac- 
tised upon them, from the facility given 
to their landing and coming to Paris, 
and the utter nullity of all the reports 
they had received of the general dispo- 
sition in their favour : that having had 
their eyes at length opened, they were 
only solicitous to get out of Paris, and 
were making preparations for that pur- 
pose when they were arrested by the 
police.” This intention to Bpeak out at 
the triaj was in an especial manner de- 
clared on the day of his last examina- 
tjpn before Ii6al, and next morning, at 
eight o’clock, he was found strangled 
in his cell. 

28. The surgeons who were called to 
examine the body of the deceased sign- 
ed a report, in which they stated that 
“ the body was found with a black silk 
handkerchief hard twisted round the 
neck by means of a small stick about 
five inches long, which was kept tight 
on the left cheek, on which it rested, 
by one end, which prevented it from 
unwinding, and produced the strangu- . 
lation which Jiad terminated fn death*” 
The gendarmes in attendance declared 
taatihey heard no noise, except a con- 
siderable coughing on the part of the 
general, which lasted till one, when it 
ceased ; and that the sound resembled 
that of a person who had difficulty pi 
respiration. This is all the light which 
positive evidence throws on this myste- 
rious transaction ; but it were well for 
the memory of Napoleon if moral pre- 
sumptions of greater strength than any 
such testimony did not incline to the 
darker side. “ When you would dis- 
cover,” Bays Machiavel, “ who is the 
author of a crime, consider who bad an 
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interest to commit it.’ f Judging by this 
standard! moral presumption weighs 
heavily against the First Consul* He 
was on the eye of the greatest step in 
his life. The imperial sceptre was with- 
in his grasp, and the public authorities 
had already been instructed to petition 
him td assume the orown of Charle- 
magne. At the same time the crisis 
was of the most violent kind. The 
royalist party were in the highest state 
of excitement! in consequence of the 
execution of the Duke d’Eughien ; the 
republicans! in sullen indignation, await- 
ed the trial of Moreau. 

29. In these critical circumstances, 
it was impossible to over-estimate the 
effect which might have been produced 
on such inflammable materials by the 
bold declarations of Pichegru at his 
trial, openly denouncing the intrigues 
and treachery of the police, and tearing 
aside the veil which concealed the dark 
transactions by which Fouchd<had pre- 
cipitated the leaders of the opposite 
parties into measures so eminently cal- 
culated to aid the ascent of Napoleon 
to the throne. The First Consul, ifc is 
true, had no cause either to be appre- 
hensive of Pichegru, or to doubt his 
conviction at the trial. But his minis- 
ters had every reason to fear the effect 
which might be produced by the reve- 
lations made by so energetic and in- 
trepid a character, and the strongest 
grounds for believing that he would 
utterly negative all attempts to impli- 
cate his great rival Moreau in the con- 
spiracy. In these^ircumstan ces, private 
assassination became the obvious ex- 
pedient, and within the* gloomy walls 
of the Temple numerous wretches were 
to be found, trained to crime, an# pro- 
foundly versed in all the means of per- 
petrating it in the way most likely to 

* It Is not the least interesting ciromn- 
atanoe in this melancholy story, that Piche^ 
gru had been the school companion o&Napo- 
Teon at the military academy of Brleime. 
They liftd been bred up in the same house, 
and it was be who taught Napoleon the four 
first rules of arithmetic. Though consider- 
ably older than the First Consul, they had 
received their commissions os lieutenants of 
artillery at the same time. Now the one 
about to ascend, the throne of France, 
while the other was strangled in a 'dungeon, 
— Bomuaima, vi l, 815. 


avoid detection. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, therefore, that Pichegru 
was murdered, but there is no positive 
evidence to connect Napoleon with the 
act j and the probability is, that it was 
perpetrated by Fouehe and the police, 
to prevent the exposure of the infamous 
means used by them to implicate both 
Moreau and the loyalists in the tram- 
mels of the conspiracy, which they had 
so much reason to apprehend from the 
illustrious captive’s known charactei 
and declared resolution. 

30. This view is strongly confirmed, 
when it is recollected, on the other 
hand, that Pichegru himself had no 
conceivable motive for committing sui- 
cide. Death to so old a soldier and 
determined a character could have few 
terrors : and the experience of the Be- 
volution has proved that its proBpect 
hardly ever led to self-destruction. He 
had uniformly and energetically de- 
clared his resolution, to speak fully out 
at the trial, and nothing had occurred 
to shake that determination, for his 
own condemnation he must from the 
first have regarded as certain. Volun- 
tary strangulation in the way in which 
Pichegru perished, if not an impossible, 
is at least a very difficult act ; the re- 
ligious impressions which he had pre- 
served from his youth upwards ren- 
dered it highly improbable on bis part 
and the eecresy which government 
maintained in regard to his declara- 
tions, necessarily led to the conclusion 
that they contained , matter which it 
was deemed advisable to bury in the 
tomb. So universal was the impres- 
sion produced by these circumstances, 
that M. Rdal, on the morning of his 
death, said, u Though nothing can be 
more apparent than Jbhat this was a 
suicide, yet it will always be said that, 
despairing of conviction, we strangled 
him in prison a cri de conscience 
which, coming from such a character, 
at so early a period, is not the least 
remarkable circumstance in this mys- 
terious case. Bourrienne, Napoleon’s 
private secretary, declares it as his firm 
conviction that he was murdered; and 
SaVary, while he denies this himself, 
tells us that the belief of his assassi- 
nation was so general that a high funo- 
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tionary, a friend of his own, spoke of 
it some years afterwards as a matter 
concerning which no doubt could be 
entertained, and mentioned the gen- 
darmes as the persons by whom the 
bloody deed had been carried into exe- 
cution.* The populac^ of Paris, struck 
by the mysterious circumstances of 
his death, ascribed it to the Mame- 
lukes who had accompanied Napoleon 
from Egypt, and had been trained to 
such deeds in the recesses of the east- 
ern seraglios. 

31, At length, after long and tedi- 
ous preparatory examinations, Moreau, 
Georges, the two Polignacs, de Kivi&re, 
and the other accused, were brought 
to trial. To diminish the chance of 
an acquittal, advantage was taken of 
the clause in the constitution which 
permitted trial by jhry in certain cases 

* In discoursing on this subject at St 
Helena, Napoleon observed, “ that he would 
be ashamed to defend himself' ogaxust such a 
charge ; its absurdity was so manifest on its 
very face. What could X gain by it ? A man 
of my character does not act without suffi- 
cient motives. Have I ever been known to 
shed blood from mere caprice? Whatever 
efforts may have beon made to blacken my 
memory, those who know me are aware that 
my nature is foreign to crime ; there is not 
in my whole career a single act of which I 
could not speak before any tribunal on 
earth— 1 do not say without embarrassment, 
but with advantage In truth, Fiehegru 
saw that his situation was desperate ; his 
daring mind could not endure the infamy of 
punishment ; he despaired of my clemency, 
or despised it, and put himself to death. 
Had I been inclined to commit a crime, it 
was not Pichegru, but Moreau, that I would 
have struck. M Had Napoleon’s veracity boen 
equal to his ability as a chronicler of the 
events of bis time, this passage would have , 
been deserving of the lilghoat consideration ; 
but the slightest acquaintance with his writ- 
ings and actions must be sufficient to con- 
vince every impartial person that ho had no 
regard whatever 4o truth in anything that 
he either said or wrote ; and fired off words 
as he would do shol in a battle, to produce 
a present effect, without the slightest idea 
that they over would be sifted by subse- 
quent ages, or ultimately recoil upon him- 
self. He forgets that it was to secure the 
conviction of Moreau, and out off the deci- 
sive evidence that he could give in favour of 
him, that the private assassination of Picho- 
gru became expedient, and that the more 
he elevates the character of the republican 
general who was brought tp trial the snore 
he magnifies the probability of the destruc- 
tion of the royalist chief whose testimony 
might have led to his acquittal 


to be dispensed with, to pronounce it 
immediately for the department of the 
Seine, where the trial was to take 
place. Before leaving the Temple, 
Georges harangued the other prisoners 
in the court, and earnestly recommend- 
ed prudence and moderation, and that 
they should abstain from criminating 
each other. The solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and the recollection that it was 
from the same walls that Louis XVI. 
had been taken to the scaffold, had 
subdued to a sadder and milder mood 
hiB naturally daring and vehement 
character. “ If in the trials which 
await us,” said he, “ your firmness 
should ever forsake you, look on me ; 
recollect that I am with you ; remem- 
ber my fate will be the same as your 
own. Yes 1 we cannot be separated in 
death, and it is that which should con- 
sole us. Continue, then, mild and con- 
siderate towards each other ; redouble 
your mutual regards; let your common 
fate draw tighter the bonds of your 
aflectiop. Look not back to the past. 
We are placed in our present position 
t^r the will of God; in the hour of 
death let us pray that our country, 
rescued from the yoke which oppresses 
it, may one day be blessed under the 
rule of the Bourbons. Never forget 
that it was from the prison which we 
are about to quit that Louis XVI. went 
.forth to the scaffold. Let his sublime 
example be your model and your guide. 

32. Early on the 28th May, the doors 
of the Palace of Justice were thrown 
open, and the trial began. An im- 
mense crowd instantly rushed in, and 
occupied ev^jry avenue to thff hall; the 
doors were besieged by thousands, ur- 
gent to obtain admittance. The public 
anxiety rose to the highest pitch. Per- 
sons of the chief rank and greatest 
consideration in Paris were there; the 
remnants of the old nobility, the leaders 
of the modern Republic, flocked to a 
scene where the fate of characters so 
interesting to both was to be deter- 
mined. The prisoners, to the number 
of forty-five, were put to the bar to- 
gether. Public indignation murmured 
aloud at seeing the conqueror of Ho- 
henlinden seated amidst persons, many 
of whom were regarded as the hired 
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bravos of England. In the course of 
the trial, which lasted twelve days, a 
letter from Moreau to the First Con- 
sul, written from the prison of the 
Temple, was read, in which ho stated 
his case with so much simplicity and 
candour, that it produced the most 
powerful effect on the audience.* The 
result of the trfal was, that Moreau’s 
innocence was completely established, 
or rather the prosecutor totally failed 
to prove any criminal connection on 
his part with the conspirators. Not one 
witness could fix either a guilty act or 
important circumstance upon him. 

33. .He admitted having seen Piche- 
gra on several occasions, but positively 
denied that he had ever been in pre- 
sence of Georges ; and, though two wit- 
nesses were adduced who swore to 
that fact, their testimony was inad- 
missible by law, and, at all events, un- 
worthy of credit, being that of accused 
persons under trial for the same«Drime.+ 
Throughout the whole trial his de- 
meanour was dignified, mild, $ud un- 
assuming. On one occasion only his 
indignant spirit broke forth, when tlfe 
president accused him of a desire to 
make himself dictator: — “ Me dicta- 
tor 1 9 exclaimed he, “ and with the 

* Moreau there said. " In the campaign of 
1 707 w e took the papers of the Austrian staff : 
amongst them were several which seemed to 
implicate Fichegru in a correspopdenco with 
the French princes : this discovery gave us 
both great pom, hut we resolved to bury it 
in oblivion, as Pichegru, borng no longer at 
the head of the army, was not in a situation 
to do injury to the Republic. The events of 
the 18th Fructidor succeeded ; disquietude 
became imfyersal ; aud two officers who were 
acquainted with that corrospnudence, repre- 
sented to me the necessity of making it pub- 
lic. I was then a public functionary, and 
could no longer preserve silence. During 
tho two last campaigns in Germany, and 
since the peace, he has occasionally mado re- 
mote and circuitous overturns to me as to 
the possibility of entering into a correspon- 
dence with the French princes, but I con- 
sidered them so ridiculous that I never jpadp 
any answer. 

"As to the present conspiracy, I can 
equally assure you that I have not had the 
smallest share in it. I repeat it, General ; 
whatever proposition may have been mado 
to me, I rejected it at once in my own mind, 
and regarded it as the roost absurd of pro- 
jects. When it was represented to me that 
the occasion of a descent in to England would 
be favourable to a change of government, I 
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partisans of the Bourbons-! *VVho, then, 
would be my supporters ? I could find 
none but in the French soldiers, of 
whom I have commanded nine-tenths, 
and saved above fifty thousand. They 
have arrested all my aides-de-camp, all 
the officers of my acquaintance, hut uot 
a shadow of suspicion could he found 
against any one, and they have all been 
set at liberty. Can there be such folly 
as to suppose that I proposed to make 
myself dictator by means of the parti- 
sans of the old French princes, who 
have combated for the royalist cause 
since 1792? Do you really believe that 
these men, in twenty-four hours, should 
have been so suddenly changed as to 
make me dictator? You apeak of my 
fori, une, of my income ; I began with 
nothing, and might now havo been 
worth fifty million francs; I possess 
only a house and a small property at- 
tached to it; my allowances amount 
to forty thousand francs, and let that 
be compared with my services.” 

34. As the cose went on, and the im- 
possibility of eonvicting Moreau on the 
capital charge preferred against him 
became apparent, the disquietude of 
the First Consul became extreme. He 
sent in private for the judges, and 

answered that the senate was the authority 
to which all Frenchmen would look in case 
of difficulty, and that 1 would be the first to 
range myself under its authority. Such over- 
tures made to mo, a private individual, wish- 
ing to keep up no connections, neither in the 
army, nine-tenths of which havo served under 
my orders, nor in the state, imposed upon 
me no duty but that of reflisal ; the infamy 
of becoming an informer was repugnant to 
my character ; ever judged with severity, 
such a person boeomes odious, aud deserving 
of eternal reprobation, when he turns against 
those from whom he has received obligations, 
or with whom ho has maintained terms of 
friendship. Such, General , havo been my 
connections with Pichegni ; they will surely 
convince you that rash and ill-founded con- 
clusions have been drawn from a conduct on 
mv part perhaps imprudent, but far from 
criminal." These words bear the stamp of 
truth, and they embrace the whole of what 
was proved against Moreau, Not one of the 
one hundred and nineteen witnesses exa- 
mined at the trial said more against him. — 
Bouruibkkk, vi. 11H, 120. 

f lisjolais and Picbt were the persons who 
spoke to it, Lnjolais was tho secret agent of 
l 1 ouch (5 throughout tho whole transaction; 
and both were fellow-prisonorsat the bar with 
Moreau. 
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questioned % them minutely as to the 
probable result of the process ; and as 
it had become impossible to convict 
him of any share in the conspiracy, it 
was agreed that he should be found 
guilty of tho minor charge of remotely 
aiding them. Some of the judges pro- 
posed that he should* he entirely ac- 
quitted, but the President Hemart in- 
formed them that such a result would 
only have the effect of impelling the gov- 
ernment into measures of still greater 
severity; and therefore this compromise 
was unanimously agreed to. Napoleon 
strongly urged a capital sentence, in 
the idea probably of overwhelming his 
rival by a pardon; but the judges re- 
turned the noble answer, u And if we 
<lo so, who will pardon us ?” In truth, 
the temper of the public miud was 
such, that any capital sentence on so 
illustrious a person would probably 
have produced a violent commotion, 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
the soldiers of the Army of the Rhine 
would not have risen at once to his 
rescue. So intense was the interest 
excited by his situation, that when Le- 
courbe, ono of the bravest and most dis- 
tinguished of his lieutenants, entered the 
court with the infant child of Moreau 
in his nrms, all the military present spon- 
taneously rose and presented arms, and 
■if Moreau had given the word, the 
court would that moment have been 
overturned, and the prisoners liberat- 
ed. Whenever he rose to address the 
judges, the gendarmes, by whom he 
was guarded, rose also, and remained 
uncovered till he sat down. In fact, 
the public mind was so agitated, that 
the influence of Moreau in fetters al- 
most equalled that of the First Consul 
on the throne. 

35. The demeanour of Georges 
throughout the whole trial was stoical 
and indifferent ; he rejected the hu- 
mane proposals made to him by Napo- 
leon to save his life, if he would aban- 
don his attempts to reinstate the Bour* 
bons, saying, u that his comrades had 
followed him into France, and he would 
follow them to death.” Arniand and 
Jules de Polignac excited the warmest 
interest, by the generous contest which 
ensued between them as to which had 


been really implicated in the conspi- 
racy, each trying to take the whole 
blame upon himself, and to exculpate 
the other.* When the debates were 
closed, and the judges retired to de- 
liberate, the public anxiety rose to the 
highest pitch j they remained four-and- 
twenty hburs in consultation ; end all 
the while, the court, aad all its avenues, 
were thronged with anxious multi- 
tudes. The most breathless suspense 
prevailed when the judges returned to 
the court ; and Hemart, seating him- 
self in the president’s chair, read out 
the sentence, which condemned Georges 
Cadoudhal, Bouvet de Lozier, Rusillon, 

M. do Rm&re, Araiand do Polignac, 
Lajolais, Picot, Coster St Victor, and 
others, to the number of sixteen, to' 
death; and Moreau, Jules de Polignac, 
Leridano, Rolland, and a young girl 
named Issay, to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

36. Though the preservation of Mo- 
reau’s life, which had been placed in 
such imminent hazard, was universally 
considered as a subject of congratula- 
tion, yet the condemnation of so great 
a* number of persons, many of whom 
belonged to the highest society in Paris, 
to death together, spread a general con- 
sternation through the capital. During 
four yeors of a steady and lenient ad- 
ministration, the people had not only 
lost their indifference, but acquired a 
horror, at the shedfling of blood ; and a 
catastrophe of this Bort, which recalled 
tho sanguinary scenes nnder the Con- 
vention, diff ‘used universal distress. To 
this feeling soon succeeded a sense of 
• 

* Arm. and de Polignac first declared pub- 
licly, that he alone was accessory to the con- 
spiracy, and. that his brother was entirely 
innocent, and earnestly implored that the 
stroke of justice might fall on him alone. On 
tho following day, his brother Jules rose and 
said, “ I was too much moved yesterday at. 
what my brother Raid to be able to attend 
,t.o what I was to advance in my own defence ; 
but to-day, when I am more cool, I implore 
you not to give credit to what his generosity 
has prompted him to suggest in my behalf. 

If one of us must perish, lam the guilty per- 
son. Restore him to his weeping wife ; I nave • 
none to lament me; I can bravo death. Too 
young to have enjoyed life, how can I regret 
it " No,” exclaimed Armand, " yon have 
life before you ; I alone am the guilty person ; 

1 alone ought to perish. Vi. 138, 139. 
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the gross injustice done to Moreau, 
found guilty upon the unsupported de- 
clarations of two conspirators who were 
condemned along with himself; and 
with so strong a sense of the iniquity 
of the conviction in the breast of the 
judges, that they were obliged to sen- 
tence him to a punishment, ridiculous 
and inadequate*# he were guilty, op- 
pressive if he were innocent. 

87. Napoleon, however, was not really 
cruel : he was, on the contrary, in gen- 
eral averse to measures of severity, 
aud only callous to all the suffering 
they occasioned, when they seemed ne- 
cessary either for the projects of his 
ambition, or the principles of his state 
policy. His object in all these measures 
was to attain the throne, and for this 
purpose the death of the Duke d’En- 
Jiien, which struck terror into the 
royalists, and the condemnation of 
Moreau, which paralysed the republi- 
cans, seemed indispensable. Having at- 
tained these steps, he yielded not less 
to his own inclinations than teethe dic- 
tates of sound policy in pardoning many 
of the persons convicted. Murat, im- 
mediately after the sentence was pro- 
nounced, repaired to Napoleon, and 
earnestly entreated him to signalise his 
accession to the imperial throne by par- 
doning all the accused ; blit he could 
not obtain from him so splendid an act 
of mercy. Josephine, never wanting 
at the call of humanity, exerted her 
powerful influence in favour of several 
of the persons under sentence ; many 
other persons at ijhe court followed her 
example ; and some were pardoned, in 
particular Lajolais, in consideration of 
the services they had rendered to the po- 
lice during the conspiracy. In these dif- 
ferent ways, Bouvet da Lozier, Rivi&re, 
Armand de Polignac, Lajolais, Armand 
Gaillard, and three others, experienced 
the mercy of the First Consul Madame 
Remusat, an attendant of Josephine, 
and Josephine herself, first implored 
the pardon of Polignac, but were re- 
pulsed with a severe air. He yielde<|, 
however, to the tears of Madame Polig- 
nac, who contrived to throw herself at 
His feet as he left the council-chamber. 
Napoleon no sooner saw her, than he 
$aye a look of anger at Josephine, whom 
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he suspected, with reason* qf having ob- 
tained entrance for the suppliant ; but 
at length he " yielded,” as he said, “ to 
the tears of a wife.” The remainder 
were executed on the 26th June, on the 
Place de Gr6ve; they all underwent 
their fate with^ heroic fortitude, pro- 
testing with their last breath their fide- 
lity to their king and country; aud 
Georges, in particular, insisted upon 
dying first, in order that his compan- 
ions, who knew that he had been 
offered his pardon by the First Consul, 
might see that he had not deserted 
them in the extreme hour. 

38. Napoleon asserted to Bourrienue, 
shortly after the trial was over, that he 
had been greatly annoyed by the result 
of the process, chiefly because it pre- 
vented him from utterly extinguishing 
Moreau as the head of a party in the 
state; that assuredly he never would 
have suffered him to perish on the scaf- 
fold ; but that his name, withered by a 
capital conviction, would no longer have 
been formidable, and that he had been 
led to direct a prosecution, from his 
Council assuring him that there could 
be no doubt of a conviction.* He add- 
ed, that if he had foreseen the result, 
ha would have privately urged Moreau 
to travel, and even have given him a 
foreign embassy to colour his departure. 
After the sentence was pronounced, he- 
acted with indulgence to his fallen rival. 
On the very day on which he requested 
permission to retire to America, Napo- 
leon granted it ; he purchased his estate 
of Grog Bois, near Paris, which he oon- 

* Napoleon’s policy in this, as in many 
other respects, was the same as Voltaire lias 
so finely ascribed to Caesar 
M Je sais quel est le people : on le change on 
un jour; 

II prodigue aisement sa lfaiue et son amour. 

81 ma ^grandeur, l’sfgrit, ma ellmence 

tin pardon politique k qui ne pent me nuire, 

Dans rues eh allies quil port® un air de 
liberty 

Ont raraemS vers mol sa faible volontA 

11 tout couvrir de flours I'ablme oh je l’en- 
tralue, 

Flatter encore oe tigre & l’instant qu’on 
Vonchalne; 

Lui plaire an Vacqablant, l’asservir, le 
charmer, 

Et punir mes rivaux en me faisant aimer.” 

La Mori de Char, Acte x. seine 4. 
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ferred upon Berthier, and paid the ex- 
penses of his journey to Barcelona, pre- 
paratory to embarking for the United 
States, out of the public treasury His 
ardent mind had been singularly capti- 
vated by the stern resolution of Georges : 
after his sentence was # pronounced, he 
sent Rdul to the Temple, and offered, 
if he would attach himself to his ser- 
vice, to give him a regiment, and even 
make him one of his aides-de-camp. 
But the heroic Vendean remained faith- 
ful to his principles even in that extre- 
mity, and preferred dying with his 
comrades to all the allurements of the 
imperial service.* 

39. One other deed of darkness be- 
longs to the same period in the govern- 
ment of Napoleon. 0 Captain Wright, 
from whoso vessel Pichegru had been 
disembarked, was afterwards captured, 
after a gallant resistance, by a flotilla of 
gun-boats, on the coast of the Morbihan, 
and brought with all his crew to Paris, 
where they were examined as witnesses 
on the trial of Georges. By a singular 
coincidence, he was confined in the very 
cell he had formerly occupied when a 
prisoner along with Sir Sidney Smith. 
Previous to his separation from his 
brother officers, being aware what dan- 
gers awaited him from the animosity of 
the Firat Consul, he declared in the 
most solemn manner to them, that come 
what may, he would not lay violent 
hands on himself; and that, if he was 
found dead in prison, they might rely 
upon it that he had been murdered. 

* *' There is one man.” said Napoleon, 
“among the conspirators whom 1 regret; 
that is Georges. His mind is of the right 
stamp; in my hands he would have done 
great things. 1 appreciate all the firmness 
of his character, and 1 would have given it a 
right direction. £ made B4al inform him, 
that if he would attach himself to me, I would 
not only pardon him, but give him a regi- 
ment. what do I say? I would have made 
him one of my aides-de-camp. Such a step 
would have excited a great clamour; but I 
should not have cared for it. Georges re- 
fused everything, He is a bar of iron. What 
can I now do? lie must undergo his fete, for 
suoh a man is too dangerous in a party ; it is 
a necessity of my situation.” This is a suffi- 
cient proof that Napoleon was aware that 
assassination formed no part of the design of 
the oonsnirators against him, for assuredly 
he would never have taken the chief of such 
a band into his service. 


This intrepid man, who had formerly 
been a prisoner with Sir Sidney Smith 
in the Temple, and afterwards a lieu- 
tenant on board his ship, when he 
stopped the Eastern career of Napoleon 
at Acre, positively declined to give any 
evidence, saying, with the spirit whioh 
became a British officer, “ Gentlemen, 
I am an officer in the* British service ; 
I care not what treatment you have in 
reserve for me ; I am not bound to ac- 
count to you for the orders I have re- 
ceived, and I decline your jurisdiction.’* 
He added, after his deposition, taken in 
prison, was read over in court, that 
t( they had not annexed to that decla- 
ration the threat held out to him, that 
he should be shot if he did not reveal 
the secrets of his country.” Some time 
after this, but the precise date is not 
known, as it was not revealed by tho 
French government for long afterwards, 
Captain Wright was found in his cell 
in the Temple with his throat cut from 
ear to ear. By whom this was done re- 
mains, ^nd probably will ever remain, 
a mystery. The French authorities 
g|ve out that he had committed suicide 
in prison, from despair at the victories 
of the French over the Austrians ; but 
the character of that officer, and the 
letters he hod written shortly before 
his death, in which he positively de- 
clared he had no intention of laying 
violent hands on himself, rendered that 
event extremely improbable. The pre- 
vious threats which he publicly declared 
on the trial had been addressed to him, 
and the strong deeire*which the French 
government had to implicate the Eng- 
lish cabinet hi a conspiracy n'gainst the 
life of the First Consul, in order to 
weaken the force of public indignation 
in Europe at the death of the Puke 
d’Enghien, render it more than pro- 
bable that he was cut off in order to 
extinguish the evidence which he could 
give, as to the disgraceful methods re- 
sorted to by the police to extort decla- 
rations from their prisoners; or pos- 
sibly, as was asserted in England at the 
time, to destroy the traces of torture 
on his person. 

40. It was in the midst of these 
bloody events that Napoleon assumed 
the imperial grown, and the lost sha- 
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'low of republican freedom was trans- 
formed into Ihe reality of Byzantine 
servitude. Eighteen months before, he 
had declared in the council of state, 

* “ that the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession was absurd, irreconcilable with 
the sovereignty of the people, and im- 
possible iu France ; four years before 
that, lie had announced to the Ttniian 
status, “ tii at his victories were the com- 
mencement of the era of representative 
governments ; ” and already he was pre- 
pared to adopt a measure which should 
establish that absurd and impracticable 
system in that very country, and over- 
turn, within all the states that were 
subjected to his influence, those very 
representative institutions. Vntigia 
nulla retrorsum, was the principle of 
his policy. He never looked back to 
the past, nor attempted to reconcile 
former professions with present notions ; 
success, not duty, was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his conduct; ho deduct! no- 
thing done while anything remained 
to do. 

43. It was neither from a thirst for 
blood, nor a jealousy of the Bourbons, 
that ho put the Duke d’Enghien %o 
death. Expedience, supposed political 
expedience, was the motive. Whon 
about to make himself emperor,” Rays 
Madame de Stael, “ he deemed it neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to dissipate 
the apprehensions of the revolutionary 
party as to the return of the Hour bo us ; 
and to prove, on the other, to the roy- 
alists, that when they attached them 
selves to him, ttiey finally broke with 
the ancient dynasty. It w as to accom- 
plish that double object that he com- j 
mitted the murder of a 'prince of fc!,< 
blood* of the Duke d’Eughien. He 
passed the Rubicon of crime, and from 
that moment misfortune was written 
on his destiny.” Interposing boldly, 
like the Committee of Public Salvation 
between the Dantonists and Hebertists, 
between the royalists and republicans, 
he struck redoubtable blows at both ; 
proving to the former, by the sacrifice 
of their brightest ornament, that all 
prospect of reconciliation with them 
was at an end; to the latter, by the 
trial of their favourite leader, that all 
hopes of reviving in the people the 


dreams of democratic enthusiasm were 
extinguished. At the some time, to 
the great body of revolutionary pro- 
prietors, the millions who had profited 
by the preceding convulsions, and were 
desirous only to preserve what they 
lmd gained, he held out the guarantee 
of a hereditarrithrone, and a dynasty 
competent to restrain all the popular 
excesses of which the recollection was 
so deeply engraven on the public mind. 

42. The Reason chosen for the first 
broaching of these ideas, which had 
been long prospectively present to the 
thoughts of all reflecting persons, was 
.shortly after the death of the Duke 
d’Engliien, and when a vague disquie- 
tude pervaded the public mind as to 
the result of the conspiracies and trials 
which had excited so extraordinary an 
iuterest. In a secret confeienco held 
Cambaceros, immediately after 
HiO Duke d’Enghicn’s death, he stated 
Ids reasons for assuming the imperial 
crown. He observed that France de- 
sired n king, a thing which must b*‘ 
obvious on the slightest observation ; 
thf’t every day it was recovering from 
some follies which had been put into 
i ‘a head, and that, of all follies, the Re- 
public was the greatest ; that France 
was so completely disabused on this 
subject, that it would take a Bourbon 
if it did not get a Buonaparte ; that 
the return of the Bourbons, however, 
would be a great calamity, because it 
would alarm all tko revolutionary in- 
and therefore that the assump- 
tion of fcho crown by himself was a 
matter of necessity.* To the council 
of state Napoleon was more guarded. 
Tn a secret conference with several of 
the leading members of the eeuafce, 
held six days at>f»r that event, Napo- 
leon represented to them the precari- 
ous state of the Republic, dependent as 
it was on the life of a single individual, 
daily exposed to the daggers of asBas 
sins ; he passed in review the different 
projects which might be adopted to 
give it more stability— t. republic, the 
restoration of the ancient dynasty, or 
the creation of a new one; and dis- 
cussed them all as a disinterested spec 

* Camba ceres, Memoirt, £i. 321 ; Thiers, 
Cormlat et l’ Empire, v. 73. 
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tator, totally unconnected with any 
plana * ?! Ich might ultimately be adopt 
ed. Tho obsequious senators, divin- 
ing his secret intentions, warmly coni 
bated the transference of pmvei to ai j 
other hands, and conjurer! Fiji)- to pio- 
vide as soon as possible ft»r the public- 
weal by making supreme power he- 
reditary ju ,* i ; . of sovereigns, com- 
mencing with loo.,: If Feigning a re- 
luctant consent ' at length said ; 
“Well, if you are really convinced that 
my nomination as emperor is necessary 
to tho wJfare of France, take at loa.-t 
every possible precaution against my 
tyranny : yes, I repeat it, against my 
tyranny ; for .who knows how far, in 
such a situation, 1 may be tempted to 
abuse the authority with winch 1 may 
be invested f The project thus sel 
on foot, was tho subject of secret nego- 
tiate n for above a month but ween th*- 
senate mid the government. It, un- 
agreed that tho first public announce- 
ment of it should come from the tn 
buuate, 'is* the only branch of the legis- 
lature in which the shadow even of 
popular representation prevailed So 
completely had the strength of that 
once formidable body been prostrated, 
and its character changed by the alter- 
ations made on its constitution when 
tho consulate for life was proclaimed, 
that it proved the ready instrument 
of these ambitious projects. Every- 
thing was arranged with facility for 
acting the grant drama in presence of 
the nation. The moment was chosen ; 
the dispositions were made ; tho 
speeches addresses, and congratula- 
tions agreed on ; tho parts assigned 
to the principal actors, before the cur- 
tain draw up, or the people were ad- 
mitted to the spectacle. At length, on 
the 25th April, 'the representation be- 
gan in the hall o£ t! , tribunate. 

43. MM. Gur<$e and Simeon were the 
most distinguished orators on the side 
of the government in that branch of 
the. legislature. “ Revolutions/’ said 
they, “ are the diseases of tho body po- 
litic ; everything which has been over- 
turned was not in reality deserving of 
censure. Thera are certain bases of 
public prosperity at the foundation of 
every social edifice. Seasons of discord 


may displace them for a time, but ero 
long their own weight restores them to 
their natural situation ; and if a skil- 
ful hand superintends the reconstruc- 
tion of tho building during that pe- 
riod of rotu.nihg stability, they may 
regain a form which shall endure for 
centuries. It is in vain that wo are 
reminded of the long* continuance of 
the ancient dynasty. Principles and 
facts alike oppose their restoration. 
The people, the sole fountain and de- 
pository of power, may displace a fa- 
mily by virtue of the same authority 
by which they seated them on the 
thrunc. Europe has sanctioned the 
change by recognising our new gov- 
ernment. The, reigning family in Eng- 
land have no other title to the thront r 
but the will of the people. ‘When 
Pepin was crowned, it was only,' says 
Montesquieu, 'a ceremony the more, 
and n phantom the less.’ He acquired 
nolhui^by it but the ornaments of 
royalty • nothing was changed in the 
nat ion. When the successors of Charle- 
magne fost supreme authority, Hughes 
Capet already held tho keys of the 
kfngdom : tlr 1 crown was placed on 
nis **«ml because he alone was able to 
defend it. 

44. “ An eternal barrier separates us 
from the return of the factions which 
would tear our entrails, and that royal 
family which we proscribed in 1792 
because it had violated our rights. It 
is only by placing the crown on the 
head of the First Consul, that the 
French people can preserve their dig- 
nity, their independence, and their ter- 
ritory. Thus only will the* army be 
assured of a* brilliant establishment, 
faithful chiefs, intrepid officers, and 
the glorious standards which have so 
often led it to victory : it will neither 
have to fear unworihy humiliations, 
disgraceful disbanding, nor horrid civil 
wars, where the bones of the defenders 
of tlfeir country are exposed to the 
winds. Let us hasten, tb en , to demand 
hereditary succession in the supreme 
magistrate; ‘for in voting this to a 
chief/ as Pliny said to Trajan, ‘ we 
prevent the return of a master/ But 
at the same time let us give a worthy 
name to so great a power ; let us adorn 
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the first magistrate in the world by a 
dignified epithet; let us choose that 
which shall at once convey the idea of 
the first civil functions, recall gloriouB 
recollections, and in noways infringe 
on the sovereignty of the people, 1 
see, for the chief of the national power, 
no name so worthy as that of Empjs- 
non. If it means victorious consul, 
who is so worthy to bear it ? What 
people, what armies, were ever more 
deserving of such a title in their chief? 
I demand, therefore, that we lay be- 
fore the senate the wish of the nation, 
that Napoleon Buonaparte, at present 
First Consul, be • declared Emperor, 
and in that quality remain charged 
with the government of the French 
Republic ; that the imperial dignity be 
declared hereditary in his family ; and 
that such of our institutions as are only 
sketched out be definitely arranged.” 
No Booner was the harangue delivered 
than a crowd of orators rushed f for ward 
to inscribe their names on the tribune 
to follow in the same course. ^The 
senate of Augustus was never more 
obsequious. 

45. Notwithstanding the headlong 
course which public opinion was fol- 
lowing towards the establishment of 
despotic power, and the obvious neces- 
sity for it to stay the discord from 
which such boundless suffering had en- 
sued, there were some determined men 
who stood forward to resist the change, 
undeterred by the frowns of power, 
unseduced by tho cheers of the multi- 
tude, uninstructed by the lessons of 
experience. Carhot in the tribunate, 
and Berihr in the council of state, were 
the foremost of this dahntless band. 
There is something in the spectacle of 
moral courage, of individual firmpess 
withstanding public transports, of con- 
scious integrity despising regal seduc- 
tions, which must command respect, 
even when advocating a course which 
is impracticable or inexpedient. *»"In 
what a position/ 1 said Carnot, “ will 
this proposition place all those who 
have advocated the principles of the 
Revolution I When hereditary suc- 
cession to the throne is established, 
there will no longer remain a shadow 
to the republic of all for which it has 
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i sacrificed so many millions of lives. 
I caunot believe that the people of 
France are disposed so soon to abandon 
all that has been so dearly acquired. 
Was liberty, then, only exhibited to 
man to increase Mb regrets for a bless- 
ing which he never can enjoy ? Jr it 
to be for ever presented to Mb ©yes as 
the forbidden fruit to which he must 
not reach out his hand ? Has nature, 
which has inspired us with so pressing 
a desire for this great acquisition, 
doomed us in its Bearch to continual 
disappointment ? No 1 I can never be 
brought to regard a blessing so gene- 
rally preferred to all others, without 
which all others are nothing, as a mere 
illuaion. My heart tells me that 
liberty is possible, and that the system 
which it goes to establish is easier of 
institution, and more stable in dura- 
tion, than either arbitrary power or an 
unrestrained oligarchy.” Every one 
respected the courage and motives of 
these upright ineu ; but the fallacy of 
their arguments was not the less appa- 
rent, the public tendency to despotism 
not the less irresistible. In the council 
of state the hereditary succession was 
carried by a majority of twenty to 
seven ; and in the tribunate by a still 
larger majority, Carnot alone voting in 
the minority. 

4 6. The theatricalrepresentation thus, 
gob up in the tribunate, and the ex- 
change of additjsses, consultations pub- 
lic and private, which followed, soon 
produced the desired effect. In Napo- 
leon’s words, it was now evident that 
the pear was ripe. Addresses flowed 
in from all quarters — from the army, 
the municipalities, the cities, the cham- 
bers of commerce — all imploring the 
First Consul to ascend the imperial 
throne, and vying with each other in 
the extent of their servile adulation. 
Their general strain was: “ Greatest 
of men, complete your work ; render 
it as immortal as your glory. You 
have extricated us from the chaos of 
the past; you have overwhelmed us 
with the blessings of the present; 
nothing remains but to guarantee for 
us the future.” To the address of the 
senate, imploring Mm to assume the 
purple, Napoleon replied : “ We have 
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been constajtfly guided by the prin- 
ciple that sovereignty resides in the 
people ; and that therefore everything, 
without exception, should be rendered 
conducivo to their interest, happiness, 
and glory. It is to attain this rad that 
the supreme magistracy, tho senate, 
the council, the legislative body, the 
electoral body, and all the branches 
of administration, have been instituted. 
The people of France can add nothing 
to the happiness and glory which sur- 
round me; but I feel that my most 
sacred as my most pleasing duty is, to 
assure to its children the advantages 
secured by that revolution which cost 
so much, and above all, by the death 
of so many millions of brave men who 
died in defence of our rights. It is my 
most earnest desire that we may be 
able to soy, on the 14th July iu this 
year — * Fifteen years ago, by a sponta- 
neous movement, we ran to arms, we 
gained liberty, equality, and glory.’ 
Now these first of blessings, secured 
beyond the possibility of chance, are 
beyond the reach of danger ; they are 
preserved for you and your children. 
Institutions, conceived and commenced 
in the midst of the tempests of, war, 
both without and within, are about to 
be secured, while the state resounds 
with the designs and conspiracies of 
pur mortul enemies, by the adoption of 
all that the experience of ages has de- 
monstrated to be necessary to guaran- 
tee the rights which the nation has 
deemed essential to ‘ its dignity, its 
liberty, and its happiness,” 

47. In this answer is to be found 
the key to the whole policy of the 
First Consul on the throne, and the 
secret of the astonishing facility with 
which he established, on the ruins of 
revolutionary passions, the most des- 
potic throne of Europe. Aware that 
the great body of mankind are incap- 
able* of judging on public affairs, but 
perfectly adequate to a perception of 
their private interests, he invariably 
observed the principles there set forth 
of carefully protecting all the revolution- 
ary interests, and constantly addressing 
the people in the language of revolu- 
tionary equality, while at the same 
time he was depriving them of all po- 


litical power, and imposing on them 
the reality of Asiatic despotism. By 
steadily adhering to these rules, he suc- 
ceeded in at once calming their inter- 
ested fears, and flattering their impas- 
sioned feelings ; by constantly holding 
out that the people were the source 
of all power, he blinded them /to the 
fact that they had ceased to be the 
possessors of any ; and by religiously 
respecting all the interests created by 
the Revolution, ho rendered the nation 
indifferent to the abandonment of all 
the principles on which it wob founded.* 
48. All things being at length ma- 
tured, the senate, by a decree on the 
18th May, declared Napoleon Em- 
peror op the French ; but referred 
to the people the ratification of their 
decree, which declared the throne here- 
ditary in his family, and that of his 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien. The 
obsequious body hastened to St Cloud 
with the decree, where the Emperor 
received them with great magnificence. 
“ Whatever,” said he, “can contribute 
to the {food of the country, is essen- 
tially connected with my happiness. 

I fubrnit the law concerning the suc- 
cession to the throne to the sanction 
of the people. I hope France will 
never repent of the honours with 
whicli .she has environed inysolf and 
my family. Come what may, my spirit 
will cease to be with my posterity from 
the moment that they shall cease to 
merit the love and the confidence of 
the great nation.” The appeal to the 
people soon proved that the First Con- 
sul, in* assuming the imperial dignity, 

• 

* Napoleon precisely adopted the course 
for transforming democracy into despotism, 
recommended, in the powerful lines of the 
Italian poet:— 

— Intorpidir dei pria. 

Gli animi loro ; il cor suervare aftUtto ; 

Ogni dritto pensier svolger con arte ; 

Spegner virtude (ove pur n’abbia), o farla 
Scherno olio genti ; i men feroci avert! 

Tin* fumigltari ; e i falsamcute alter! 

Avvilive, ouorandoll. Clemcnza, 

S patria, e gloria, e leggi, e cittadini, 

Alto suonar ; pih d’ogni cosa, uguale 
Fingerti a' turn minor!— Ecco i gran mezzi, 
Oudo in clascun si earnri a pooo a poco 
Prima il pensar, poi gu uai, iudi le leggi ; 

II mode poscia di chi regna ; e in fine. 

Quel che ritnan solo a cangiarsi, il nome.” 

Alfzebi, £a Oongiura <2e* Pam, Act U. a. L 
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had only acted in accordance with 
the wishes of the immense majority 
of the nation. Registers were open- 
ed in every commune of France, and 
the result showed that there were 
3,572,329 votes in the affirmative, and 
only 2569 in the negative. History 
has recorded no example of so unani- 
mous an approbation of the foundation 
of a dynasty ; no instance of a nation 
bo joyfully taking refuge, after the 
Htonns of democracy, in the stillness 
of despotism. 

49. Various changes, necessarily 
flowing from this great stop, imme- 
diately followod. On the day after liis 
accession, the senate published a sen- 
atus-consultum, by which the imperial 
dignity was established in the Buona- 
parte family, and the rank and preced- 
ence of his relations, as well as of the 
other dignitaries of the Empire, were 
regulated. Various important altera- 
tions were made by this decide on the 
constitution, if constitution it could bo 
called, which bad only the shadow of 
representative institutions with tho 
realityof military despotism ; but they 
will more appropriate^ come to 'he 
considered in the chapter relating to 
the internal government of the Em- 
peror.* The whole real powers of 
government were, by the new senatus- 
consultum, vested in the senate and 
the council of state ; in other words, 
in the Emperor. The legislative body 
continued its mute inglorious functions. 
The tribunate, divided into several sec- 
tions, and obliged to discuss in these 
separate divisions the projects of laws 
transmitted to it by the legislative 
body, lost the little consideration which 
still belonged to it, and paved the way 
for its total suppression, which soon 
after, ensued. In everything but the 
name, the government of France was 
thenceforward an absolute despotism. 
Napoleon’s next step after ascending 
the throne was to create the marshals 
of the Empire, and it was ordered that 
they should be addressed as HI. le 
Marshal Those first named were 
eighteen in number, well known in the 
annals of military glory — Berthier, 
Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Massena, 

* Infra, Chap* L. §§ 35-70. 
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Augereau, Bemadotte, Boult, Brune, 
Lannes, Mortier, Noy, Davoust, Bes- 
sidres, Kellermann, Lefebvre, Ptfrignon, 
and Serrurier. He already projected 
the creation in their favour of those 
new pltents of nobility, which were 
destined to commemorate the most 
glorious events of the Empire, and form 
a phalanx of Paladins to defend the 
imperial throne. 

50. On the same day, Napoleon fixed 
the titles and precedence of all the 
members of his family. He directed 
that his brothers and sisters should 
receive the title of imperial highness; 
that the great dignitaries of the Empire 
should adopt that of most serene high- 
hobs ; and that the address of “ my 
lord” should be revived in favour of 
these elevated personages. Thence- 
forth the progress of court etiquette 
and oriental forms was as rapid at the 
Tuileries os in the Byzantine empire. 
“ Whoever,*' says Madame do Staid, 
“ could suggest an additional piece of 
formality from the olden time, propose 
an additional reverence, a new mode of 
knocking at the door of an antecham- 
ber, a more ceremonious method of 
presenting a petition, or folding a let- 
ter, was received as if he had been a 
benefactor of the human racc.d The 
code of imperial etiquette is the most 
remarkable authentic record of human 
baseness that has been recorded by 
history.” 

51. No sooner did he receive intel- 

t Tho French might h a vo addressed to Na- 
poleon on this occasion the wordaof Scrto- 
rius to Pompey in Corneille :— * 

“ Est-eo Qtro tout Itomain qu'Otre chef d'unc 
guerre 

Qui vent tenir aux fors lea matures ilc la 
torre? 

Ce nom, sans vous et lui, nous serait en- 
coro dft ; * 

C’cst per lui, e'est par vous, quo nous 
I’avons perdu. 

C’est vous qui sous le joug tralnez des 
ceeurs si braves ; 

Ils <5 talent plus quo rois, ils sent moindres 
qu’csd&ves ; 

Et la gloire qui suit vos plus nobles travaux 
Ne fait qu'approfonilir l’ablme do lours 
maux : 1 

Leur mis?s re est lo fruit de votre illustre 
peine: 

Et vous ponsez avoir Tame toute Ko- 
maiuo I” 

Sertoriut, Acte iii. sefene 2. 
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ligence of thg assumption of the impe- tical privileges acquired by the people 
rial crown' by Napoleon, than Louis during the Revolution,* Btill Napoleon 
XVIII., on the shores of the Baltic, was well aware that, with ft large pro- 
hastened to protest against an act so portion at least of the rural population, 
subversive of the rights of his family, the consecration of his authority by the 
“In taking the title of Emperor, ” said ceremony of coronation was an essen- 
the exiled prince, “Buonaparte has put tial particular, and that to all, of whafc- 
the seal to his usurpa&on. That new ever latitude of opinion, it was df great 
act of a revolution, in which everything political importance to prove that his 
lias been fundamentally null,- cannot influence was so uubpunded as to coin- 
doubtless impair my rights ; but being pel the head of the church himself to 
accountable for my conduct to other officiate on the occasion. The Papal 
sovereigns, whose rights are not less benediction appeared to be the link 
injured than myown, and whose thrones which would unite the revolutionary 
are shaken by the principles which the to the legitimate regime, and cause the 
senate of Paris has dared to put forth faithful to forget, in the Bacred autho- 
— accountable to France, to my family, rity with which he was now invested, 
to my honour, I should consider myself the violence and bloodshed which had 
guilty of betraying the common cause paved his way to the throne, t Napo- 
if I preserved silence on this occasion, leon, for these reasons, had long re- 
I declare, then, after renewing my pro- solved, not only that he should be 
test against all the illegal acts com- crowned according to the forms of the 
mitted since the commencement of the French monarchy, but that the cere- 
Revolution, that, far from recognising mony should be performed by the head 
the new title conferred on Buonaparte of Christendom ; and for this purpose, 
by a body whioh has itself no legal ex* .a negotiation had for some months 
istence, I protest against that title, and been independence with the holy see, 
all the subsequent acts to which it may There was no precedent, indeed, of 
give rise.” This protest was so little suteh an honour being conferred on any 
regarded by the French government, crownedheadexceptingtheEmperoreof 
that it was published on the 1st July Germany, the successors of the Caesars, 
in the Moniteur. since the days when Stephen III. con- 

52. Immediately after his return to secrated the usurpation of Pepin, and 
Paris, from his tour to Flanders and poured the holy oil on the head of the 
the coast, already mentioned, in the founder of a new dynasty, and on 
end of September, Napoleon com* that of his son Charlemagne ; but this 
menced preparations for the important only rendered him the more desirous 
solemnity of his coronation. Although to secure for himself an honour of 
the spirit of the age was still essentially which there had been no example for 
irreligious, and the forcing through ten centuries; and his achievements 
the concordat with the Pope had ex* certainly would not suffer by a com- 
posed his government to a ruder shock parison with* those of the illustrious ' 
than did the abrogation of all the poli* founders of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

* “ At that period (in 1804) there prevail- affections, I had almost said none of thene- 
ed,” says the French historian, “ in the Be* cessities of the people : the spirit of the age 
public a complete indifference on religious since the days of Louis XV. baa been entirely 
subjects ; ana the apathy of tbo nation in philosophical.”-- Norviub, ji. 926-7. 
that respect was such, that it would not t'T will allow the generals of the Re- 
leave to any legislator the power of choosing public, said Napoleon, " to exclaim as long 
for it any species of Christum worship. This os they please against the mass : I know what 
state of things is well worthy of considers- I am about; I am working for posterity. 7, 
tion; and it existed in the great majority of Though indifferent as to religion himself, 
the nation to such a degree, that the organi- he Saw clearly that in the end it rules the 
sation of the Catholic worship by the con* great body Of mankind, and that the irre* 
cordat appeared to the people a more daring liglous fanaticism of the age was probably 
Innovation than the overthrow of the na- destined to be as short-lived as its demo- 
tions! representation on the 19th Bmmaire. cratic fervour had been.— Bouertenwe, vi. 
Religion at that period had no hold of the 223. 

VOL. V. 2? 
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Early in June, accordingly, a negotia- 
tion had been opened with the Vatican 
for the coronation of the Emperor by 
tije Pope in person; and although consi- 
derable difficulties were at first started 
by the cardinals, in order to enhance the 
merit of compliance, and, if possible, ob- 
tain sejms concessions to the church, for 
so great an act qf condescension on the 
part of its head, yet, such was the 
ascendancy of French influence, and 
the terror inspired by Napoleon’s aims, 
that at length the consent of the Con- 
sistory was obtained. Accordingly, in 
reply to a letter of Napoleon, dated 
from Mayence on the 15th September, 
the Pope agreed to officiate at the con- 
secration, and announced the speedy 
commencementofhisjoumey to France. 
On the day following, a concordat was 
concluded for the Italian republic, on 
terms precisely similar to those al- 
ready agreed on with the French gov- 
ernment. 

53. The ceremony was fixeh for the 
2d December, in the cathedral church 
of Notre Dame at Paris. Pope 

arrived on the 24th of November at 
Fontainebleau, where the Empesor 
went to congratulate him on his ap- 
proach. They met at a cross in the 
forest on the road to Lyons, about a 
mile to the southward of the palace, 
which is still shown to travellers. Na- 
poleon was on horseback; but they 
both alighted at the same time, and 
immediately remounted the Pope’s 
carriage — the Emperor entering first, 
and placing hi a Holiness on his right 
hand They drove together to Fon- 
tainebleau, from whence Pius VII, pro- 
ceeded alone to Paris.* He was every- 
where received with extraordinary de- 
monstrations of respect, and lodged ab 
the Tuileries in magnificent rooms in 

* It is a remarkable coincidence, that Fon- 
tainebleau, where Napoleon, in the pride of 
apparently boundless power, met the Pope 
coining to his Coronation, was also the wit- 
ness, ten y earn after, of his abdication and fall 
But the life of the Emperor is full of such 
extraordinary and apparently mysterious 
Combinations. Immediately after his acces- 
sion to |he oott^ilship, he was intent on a 
•fH^juMon to obtain for EYance«ihe island 
the scene of his first exile ; and not 
jA month before, hk coronation, he dictated 
orders toVUlenouve for the conquest of St 


the Pavilion of Flora, where, by a deli- 
cate attention, he founoVlis sleeping 
apartment furnished exactly like that 
which he had recently left on the Monte 
Cavallo. His arrival at Paris created 
an extraordinary sensation ; among the 
small remnant of the faithful, of jo/ at 
beholding the head of the church within 
a city so recently defiled by the orgies 
of infidelity ; among the more numer- 
ous body of the irreligious or indiffer- 
ent, of curiosity and astonishment at the 
extraordinary changes which had so 
rapidly converted the cathedral where, 
ten years before, the Goddess of Reason 
was enthroned amidst crowds of re- 
volutionary admirers, into the scene 
where the august ceremony of corona- 
tion was to be performed by the head 
of the church on the founder of a new 
race of sovereigns. How sceptical or 
indifferent soever the great bulk of the 
people may have been, they were uni- 
versally impressed with feelings of re- 
spect for the venerable pontiff, who 
displayed, in the trying circumstances 
in which he was placed* so large a por- 
tion of Christian charity and forbear- 
ance ; and on some occasions on which 
the brutality of democratic prejudice 
strove to expose him to insult, his de- 
meanour was so mild and benevolent 
as to excite the unanimous admiration 
of all who witnessed it.t 
54. On the day before the coronation, 
the senate and , tribunate presented, 
with great pomp, the result of the ap- 
peal made to the French people on the 
subject of the hereditary succession of 
his family. Sixty thousand registers 
had been opened Out of 3,574,898 
votes, aa already noticed, only 2569 
were in the negative. Such was the 
result, after fifteen years’ experience, 
of the democratic fervour of 1789 1 In 

Helena, the destined theatre of his impri- 
sonment and death.— Bourjuenne, vi. 233. 

f When visiting the Imperial printing-of- 
fice, one of the workmen was ill-bred enough 
to keep on his hat in the presence of his Ho- 
liness. A murmur, of disapprobation arose 
among the crowd, Which the Pope observing, 
stepped forward and said, with the most be- 
nevolent aspect* “Uncover yourself, young 
man, that I may give you my benediction : 
no one was ever the worse of the blessing of 
an old man.” The spectators Were profoundly 
affected by this incident.— B oub. vi. 227. 
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reply to a laboured harangue from 
Francois de Heufehdteau, the orator of 
the legislature ou this occasion, Napo- 
leon said — “ I ascend the throne where 
I have been placed by the unanimous 
voice of the people, the senate, and the 
army, with a heart penetrated with the 
splendid destinies of a people whom, in 
the midst of camps, I first saluted with 
the title of the Great. From my youth 
upwards my thoughts have been en- 
tirely occupied with their glory ; and I 
now feel no pleasure nor pain but in 
the happiness or misfortune of my 
people. My descendants will lony trit on 
this throne . : In the camps they will be 
the first soldiers ©f the army, sacrificing 
their lives for the defence of their 
country. As its first magistrates, they 
will never forget that contempt for the 
laws and the overthrow of the social 
edifice are never occasioned except by 
the weakness and vacillation of princes. 
You, senators, whose counsels and aid 
have never been wanting in the most 
difficult ‘circumstances, will transmit 
your spirit to your successors. Remain 
ever as you now are, the firmest bul- 
warks and the chief counsellors of the 
throne, so necessary to the happiness 
of this vast empire,” 

55. The ceremony of coronation took 
place on the day following, with the 
utmost possible magnificence, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The day 
was intensely cold, but clear and bright; 
the procession was long and gorgeous, 
and the whole luxury and magnificence 
of the Empire were displayed within 
these venerable walls. Carriages glit- 
tering with gold and purple trap- 
pings, horses proudly caparisoned, liv- 
eries resplendent with colour, dazzled 
the multitude in the streets through 
which the cortege passed ; whil^ a sea 
of ostrich feathers, rich embroidered 
court-dresses, and a host of stars, rib- 
bons, and uniforms, added to the im- 
posing aspect of the scene within the 
cathedral. The bewildered republicans 
who witnessed the ceremony, beheld 
with pain pages in attendance oh the 
Empress’s carriage, ax id swords used as 
part of full dress, as under the ancient 
regime* The multitude, though daz- 
zled by the spectacle, was far from tes- 


tifying the enthusiasm which had been 
evinced in the f£ tes of the Revolution. 
After taking the oath prescribed by the 
senatus-consultum of 18th May 1804,* 
and receiving the papal benediction, the 
Emperor, with his own hands, took the 
crown and placed it on his head ; after 
which he himself, with perfect* grace, 
crowned the Empress, who knelt before 
him. The general aspect of thiB in- 
teresting scene may be still seen in the 
picture of David, whoso fortune it has 
been to be the means of transmitting 
to posterity so many of the memorable 
scenes of this heart-stirring epoch-t 
56. On the day following, a military 
spectacle of a still more animating 
kind took place in the Onamp-de-Mars. 
Napoleon had there laid aside his im- 
perial robes. He appeared in the 
* The oath was in those words I swear 
to maintain the integrity of the territory of 
the Republic ; to respect, and cause to be re- 
spected, the laws of the concordat and the 
liberty of^worship ; to respect, and cause to 
bo respected, equality of rights, political and 
civil liberty, ana the irrevocability of the sale 
of the national domains ; to impose no tax 
but by legal authority; to maintain the in- 
stitution of the Legion of Honour; and to 
govern with no other views but to the in- 
terest, the happiness, and the glory of the 
French people. — Bignon, iv. 144. , 
t The Duchess of Abrantfes, who, as the 
wife of the governor of Baris, was very near 
the Emperor ou this occasion, mentions, 

he cast a look of almost intolerable) intelli- 
gence on her. He thought doubtless of her 
mother, Madame Perm on, and the Rue des 
Fillea de St Thomas, where she had refused 
his hand ten years before, in the humbler 
state of his fortunes. What must have been 
the Duchess's feelings on the destiny which 
might have been her mother’s at that mo- 
ment?— D'A bs antes, vil. 201, 263. 

When No]x>leou was paying hi* court to 
Josephine, shortly before their marriage, 
neither of them havings carriage, they walked 
together to the notary Raguidcau, to whom 
the latter communicated her design of marry- 
ing the young general. “You are a great 
fool, " replied the cautious formalist; “and 
you will live to repent it. Ybd are about to 
marry a man who has nothing but his cloak * 
and his sword." Napoleon, who was waiting 
in theeantechamber unknown to Josephine, 
overheard these words, but never mentioned 
them to her till the morning of the ooroho- 
tion, when ho sent for Rsguideau. The as- , 
tonished old man was brought into the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, who immediately aid- ' 
dressed him with a gob^humeuret 
“What say you now, Raguideau j tmvo’fhO*’ 
thing but my cloak and swoi^ vh 
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uniform of a colonel of the Guard, to mitted to the grave, under a solitary 
distribute to the colonels of all the willow on the rock of St Helena ! 
regiments present in Paris, and depu- 58. The coronation of the Emperor 
tations from all those absent, the was followed by a series of rejoicings, 
Eagles which were thenceforward to assemblies, and fetes, which lasted for 
form the standards of the army. In upwards of two months. The vast ex- 
the midst of the plain in fronts of the penditure, both of the court and the 
EcolejMilitaire, a throne was placed, on numerous civit and military func- 
wbich the Emperor and Empress were tionaries of government ; the great 
seated. The Bpot selected was nearly concourse of strangers, and unwonted 
the same with that where, fifteen years splendour of the dresses and decora- 
before,the unfortunate Louis XVI. had tions, caused an unusual degree of 
sat beside the president of the Nation- activity among the shopkeepers and 
al Assembly. At a signal given, the manufacturers of Paris, and contributed 
troops closed their ranks, and grouped not a little to reconcile that important 
in dense masses round the throne; and democratic body to the imperial 
then the Emperor, rising from his seat, regime, which had now succeeded the 
said in a, loud voice, t{ Soldiers ! there terrors of the Revolution. Without 
are your standards. These eagles will possessing the whole elegance or finish- 
serve as your raUying-point. They ed manner of the old regime, the im- 
will ever be seen where your Emperor penal court was remarkable for the 
shall deem them necessary for the de- lustre and beauty of its assemblies, 
fence of his throne and of his people, over which the grace and affability of 
57. On occasion of the ceremony of Josephine threw their principal eharm. 
the coronation, Louis XVI II. Renewed, But not one moment did Napoleon 
in yet more emphatic terms, his pro- withdraw from state affairs for such 
test against the usurpation of Nlapoifeon. amusements. Through the midst of 
“ On the shores of the Baltic, in the the whole, he laboured eight or ten 
sight and under the protection of hfca- hours a-day with his ministers, and was 
ven, strengthened by the presence of already deeply engaged in those great 
my brother and of the Duke d'An- designs which led to such decisive re- 
goulemo, and by the concurrence of suits in the succeeding years, 
the other prinoeB of the blood; calling 59. The Pope had been led to ex- 
to witness the royal victims, and those pect, in return for his condescension in 
whom honour, fidelity, patriotism, and travelling to Paris to crown the Em- 
duty, have subjected to the revolu- peror, some important benefits for the 
tionary axe, or the thirst and jealousy holy see ; and the cabinet of the Vati- 
of tyrants ; invoking the manes of the can looked forward to the restoration 
young hero whom impious hands have of the three legations annexed to the 
torn from his country and future glory ; Italian republic by the treaty of Tolen- 
offering our people, as a pledge of tina But however much Napoleon 
reconciliation, the virtues of the angel might appreciate the importance of ob- 
whom Providence has snatched from taiuing the papal benediction to his 
fetters and death to offer an example throne, he was not a man to relinquish 
of every Chrsifti&ri virtue, we swear, any of the substantisl advantages of 
that never will we abandon the heritage power and territory on that account, 
of our fathers,, or break the sacred and he was little disposed to imitate 
bond, which unites our destinies to the magnificent liberality of his prede- 
theirs $ and we invoke, at witness to cessor Charlemagne to the Catholic 
our path, the God of St Louis, the church* He accordingly replied to the 
Judge of the rulers of menl” Who petition of the Pope for the three lega- 
could have foreseen, at the date of this tions — " France has dearly purchased 
coronation and this protest, that the the power which it enjoys. We can- 
bones of Louis XVIII. would repose in not sever anything from an empire 
tk* royal Vaults of. St Denis, while which hasten the fruit of ten years 
those of Napoleon were to be com- of bloody combats, Still less can we 
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diminish tl^ territory of a neighbour- 
ing potentate, which, in confiding to 
us the powers of government, has im- 
posed upon us the duty of protection, 
and never conferred upon us the power 
of alienating any part of its posses- 
sions.*’ 

60. Such was the termination of the 
political changes of the French Revo- 
lution ; such the consequences of the 
first great experiment tried in modem 
Europe of regenerating society by de- 
stroying all its institutions. Bom of 
the enthusiasm and philanthropy of 
the higher and educated classes, adopt- 
ed by the fervour and madness of the 
people, coerced by the severity of de- 
mocratic tyranny, fanned by the gales 
of foreign conquest, disgraced by the 
cupidity of domestic administration; 
having exhausted every art of seduc- 
tion, and worn out every means of de- 
lusion, it sank at length into the torpor 
of absolute power. But it was not the 
slumber of freedom, to awaken fresh 
and vigorous in after days ; it was the 
deep sleep of despotism ; the repose of 
a nation, for the time at least, worn out 
by suffering ; the lethargy of a people 
who, in the preceding convulsions, had 
destroyed all the elements of durable 
freedom. For twelve years the Repub- 
lic, or its shadow, under the consulate, 
had existed. It terminated in the 
hands of a victorious soldier. u Such,” 
says Thiers, “will be the end of all re-, 
publics, which are not hushed to repose 
in the arms of oligarchy ” 

61. There is a remarkable difference 
between the state of the public mind 
and the disposition of the people in 
England during the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and in France under the empire 
of Napoleon. Both were military des- 
potisms, originating in the fervour of 
proceding times; but the philosophic 
observer might discern under the one 
symptoms of an unconquered spirit, 
destined to restore the public freedom 
when the tyranny of the moment was 
overpast ; in the other, the well-known 
features of Asiatic servility — the grave, 
in every age, of independent institu- 
tions. The English nobility kept aloof 
from the court of the Protector; he 
strove in vain to assemble a house of 


peers ; the landed proprietors remained 
in sullen silence on their estates. Such 
was the refractory spirit of the com- 
mons, that every parliament was dis- 
solved within a few weeks after it had 
assembled ; and when one of hie crea- 
tures suggested that the crown should 
be offered to the victorious soldier, the 
proposal was rejected*by a great majo- 
rity of the very assembly which he had 
moulded in the way most likely to be 
subservient to his wilL But the case 
was very different in France. There the 
nation rushed voluntarily and headlong 
into the arms of despotism. The First 
Consul experienced scarcely any resist- 
ance in his strides to absolute power 
either from the nobility, the com- 
mons, or the people ; all classes vied 
with each other in their servility to 
the ruling authority ; the old families 
eagerly sought admittance into his ante- 
chambers ; t the new greedily coveted 
the spoils of the Empire ; the cities ad- 
dressed aim in strains of Eastern adu- 
lation; the peasants almost unani- 
mously* seated him on the throne. 
Rapid as his advances to despotic au- 
tfiority were, they could hardly keep 
pace with the desire of the nation to 
receive the ehains of a master; and 
with truth might he apply to all his 
subjects what Tiberius said of the Ro- 
man senate : “ 0 homines, ad servitu- 
tem parati ! ” * 

62. We should widely err, however, 
if we supposed that this extraordinary 
difference was owing either to any in- 
herent servility in the French charac- 
ter, or any deficiency in the thirst for 
freedom among the inhabitants of that 
country when the contest commenced. 
There never was a nation more tho- 
roughly and unanimously imbued with 
the passion for liberty and equality, 
than the French were during the early 
years of the Revolution ; and in the pro- 
secution of that object they incurred 
hardships, and underwent sufferings, 
greater, perhaps, than any other people 
ever endured withitf an equal time. 
It was the irreligious spirit in which 
it was nursed, the magnitude of the 
changes accomplished by the Revolu- 

* ••Oh, men I prepared for slavery," 

T Tacitus. 
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tio% the prostration of all the higher foundthemselves at the mercy of the 
classes which it induced, which pro- supreme power. Thousands of French- 
duoed this effect. When France men were on the list of emigrants; 
emerged from that convulsion, almost millions were the possessors of national 
all the old families were destroyed; domains; thousands were proscribed 
commerce and manufactures were ruin- as priests or nobles ; tens of thousands 
ed, and the only mode of earning a feared to be so for their revolutionary 
subsistence which remained to the misdeeds. Napftleon, who fully apprc- 
classes above tin* cultivators of the soil, ciated the immense authority which 
was by entering into tbe service, and such a state of dependence gave him, 
receiving the pay, of government took care to keep it up. To such a 
Necessity^ as much as inclination, one he restored his property, from an- 
drove all into subservience to the other he withheld it ; by one edict he 
reigning authority ; if they did not pay gave back the unalienated woods to 
court to persons in power, they had no the old proprietors, by another he bus- 
alternative but to starve. Necker, in pended the gift. , There was hardly 
his last and ablest work, had already a Frenchman in the whole kingdom 
clearly perceived this important truth, who had not something to solicit from 
“ If by a revolution in the social system, the government, and that something 
or in public opinion,” says he, “you was the means of subsistence. The 
hare destroyed the class of great pro- favour of government thus led, not to 
prietorB, you must consider yourselves an increase of vain or frivolous plea- 
as having lost the elements requisite for sures, but to a restoration to your 
the formation of a tempered monarchy, country, a termination of, exile, the 
and must turn, with whatevei*pain, to bread of life. That unheard-of state 
a different constitution of society. I of dependence proved fatal to the spirit 
do not believe that Buonaparte him- of freedom in the nation. An uupre- 
self, with all his talent, his genius, cedented combination of circumstances 
and his power, could succeed in eatab- put at the disposal of a single man the 
liahing in France a constitutional here- laws passed during the Reign of Terror, 
ditary monarchy. There is a mode of and the military force created by revo- 
founding a hereditary monarchy, how- lutionary enthusiasm. All the local 
ever, widely at variance with all the authorities, all the provincial establish- 
principlea of freedom ; the same which ments, were suppressed or annulled ; 
introduced the despotism of Rome ; the there remained only in France a single' 
force of the army, the Prsetorian guards, centre of movement, and that was 
the soldiers of the East and the West Paris ; and all the men in the pro- 
May Ood preserve France from such a vinces who were driven to solicit pub- 
destiny !” What a testimony to the lie employment were compelled to come 
final result of the Revolution, from the to the capital to find their livelihood, 
man wh<* by the duplication of the Thence has proceeded that rage for em- 
Tiera Etat, had so great a«share in com- ployment or situations under govem- 
mencing it. ment, which has ever since devoured 

53. Madame de Stael has well ex- and degraded France” 
plainedthe prodigious and unprecedent- 64. Another element which power- 

ed accumulation of power and influ- fully contributed to the same effect, 
ence which was concentrated in the was the complete concentration of ell 
hands of the First Consul, When recon- the influence of the press in the hands 
structing the disjointed members of of government, in consequence of the 
society after the, preceding convulsions, changes and calamities of former times. 
M Eveiy mode of earning a, subsistence “ The whole journals of France were 
had disappeared during ten years of subjected,"' says the same author, “ to 
previous suffering. No person could the most rigorous censure ; the peri- 
consider himself secure of his liveli- odical press repeated, day after day, 
hood ; men of all classes, ruined or en- the same observations, without any 
richefi, banished, or rewarded, equally one being permitted to contradict 
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them. Un<jjjr such circumstances, the 
press, instead of being, as it is so often 
called, the safeguard of liberty, be- 
comes the most terrible arm in the 
hand of power. In the same way as 
regular troops are more formidable 
than militia to the independence of 
the people, so do hired writers deprave 
and mislead public opinion, much more 
than could possibly take place when 
men communicated only by words, 
and formed their opinions on facts 
which fell under their observation. 
When the appetite for ne\Vs can be 
satisfied only by continued falsehood ; 
when the reputation of every one de- 
pends upon calumnies, universally dif- 
fused, without the possibility of their 
refutation ; when the opinions to be 
advanced on every circumstance, every 
work, every individual, are submitted 
to the observations of censors, as a file 
of soldiers to the commands of their of- 
ficers, the art of printing becomes what 
was formerly said of cannon, ‘ the last 
logic of kings.' '* 

05. These profound observations sug- 
gest an important conclusion in poli- 
tical science, which is, that the press 
can be regarded as the bulwark of li- 
berty only as long as, independent of 
it, the elements of freedom exist in the 
different classes of Booioty ; and that, 
if these elements are destroyed, and 
the balance in the Btate subverted, 


either by an undue preponderance" of 
popular or regal power, it instantly 
changes its functions, and, instead of 
the arm of independence, becomes the 
instrument of oppression. It im- 
mensely augments the power of the 
weapons with which the different 
classes of society combat each other ; 
but the direction which this great en-> 
gine receives, and the objects to which 
it may be directed, are as various as 
the changing dispositions and fleeting 
passions of mankind. In a constitu- 
tional monarchy, where a due balance 
is preserved between the different 
classes of society, the cause of freedom 
is strengthened by its influence ; but 
in another state of things it may be 
perverted to very different purposes, 
and become as in republican America, 
the organ of democratic, or, in impe- 
rial France, the instrument of sove- 
reign oppression. The only security, 
therefore, for durable freedom, is to be 
found inPthe preservation of the rights 
and liberties of all claBseB of the people, 
in the dAie ascendancy of wealth and 
education, as well as the energy and 
iifflependence of popular industry ; and 
the gates to oriental servitude may be 
opened as wide by the fervour of popu- 
lar ambition, or the vehemence of de- 
mocratic injustice, as by the weight of 
regal oppression, or the force of mili- 
tary power. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Note A, p. 110. 

Mr Chancellor Addington, on June 29, 1810, brought forward a series of 
finance resolutions, which, as fully explaining the situation of the British empire 
at that period, are well descrying of attention. Their material parts are as 
follows : — 


1. Expenditure for 1801. 


Interest of debt and sinking fund, . . . £20,144,000 

Additional interest on loans of 1801, .... 1,812,000 

Civil list, share of Great Britain, .... 1,376,000 

Civil government pensions, charges, &c., in Scotland, . . 636,000 

Charges of collection, ...... 1,861,000 

Great Britain’s share of the war-charges of 1801, . . 39,338,000 

Advances to Ireland from England, .... 2,500,000 

Interest on Imperial loans, . . . 497,000 


Total charges, £68,153,000 


2. Income for 1801. 

Permanent Revenue, as in 1800, 

Produce of first quarter’s taxes, 1801, . 

Income-tax, . ! 

Exports and Imports, .... 

Repayments from Grenada, 

Loan, . . . . 

Loan for Ireland, . . * 

Exchequer bills charged on supplies of 1802, . 

Additional produce of taxes deficient in 1800, . 

, Unpaid part of German loan, . 

Redeemed land-tax, . . . * . 

; v 

Tot$l income, £67,963,000 


£27,419,000 

1,000,000 

5.822.000 

1 . 200.000 
800,000 

25,500,000 

2.500.000 
2,000,000 

1 . 100.000 
560,000 

62,000 
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* 3. Public Debt. 

Public debt on the 5th January 1793, .... 

Annuities at same period, ..... 

Public debt created from 5th Jan. 1793 to 1st Feb. 1801, 

Annuities created since the same period, 

Debt redeemed from 1793 to 1801, .... 

Drawn by land-tax, redeemed, . . . . . 

Total public debt on 1st February 1801, 

Annuities existing then, ..... 

Annual charge of debt incurred before 1793, with sinking-fund, 

Annual charge of debt incurred since 1798, with do., . 

4. Sinking-Fund. 

Amount of sinking-fund in 1786, . . .£1,000,000, or 1-238 of debt. 

in 1793, . 1,427,000, or 1-160 of do. 

in 1801, . ,. 5,300,000, or 1-76 of do. 


5. Produce of Taxes, 


Tears. 

Permanent Taxes. 

Years. 

Permanent Taxes. 

Ending 5th Jan. 1793, 

£14,284,000 

13,941,000 

a 1798, 

£13,332,000 

14,275,000 

1794, 

1799, 

1796, 

13,858,000 

, 1800, 

15,743,000 

1796, 

1797, 

13,557,000 
14,292, OOCb 

1801, 

14,194,000 

War Taxes of 1801, £8,079,000. 



£227,000,000 

1.293.000 

214.661.000 
302,000 

52.281.000 

16.083.000 

400.709.000 

1.540.000 

10.325.000 

10.395.000 


6. Imports and Exports. 

Average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1784, 

... ... ... . 1793, 

, 1801, 

Real value of imports in 1801, 


Imports. 

£13,122,000 

18.685.000 

25.259.000 

54.500.000 


Foreign goods British Manufac- 

Bxported. tures Exported. 

Average of six yearB ending 5th Jan. 1784, 4,263,000 £8*616,000 

... ... 1796, 5, *68, 000 14,771,000 

1801, 17,166,000 20,085,000 

Real value of exports in 1801, . . 16,300,000 39,500,000 


7. Shipping. 


Registered Vessels. 

1788, . 13,827 

1792, . 16,079 

1800, , 18,877 


Tonnage. Seamen. 

1,8ft, 000 . 107,500 

1.540.000 . 118,000 

1.905.000 . 148,000 


The vast increase of exports, imports, and shipping, between 1798 and 1800, 
«uxd especially since the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, is particularly worthy 
of observation. — See Part, JKsfc xxsv. 1661, 150T. 
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Note B, p 298 


Til© u6w taxes imposed were 


1 Cmtoms 

Twenty per cent additional on sugar, &c imported, £1,300,000 
Duty of one pei ant on evpoits, 460,000 

One penny a pound on cotton wool, 250,000 

Tonnage additional, 150,000 

2 Lxem 

Fifte( n per cent on the lowci, and foi ty five per cent 
on higher teas, £1,300,000 

Additional duty of ten pounds a pipe on wine, 500,000 

Fifty pel cent on spirits, 1,500,000 

Two shillings additional on malt, 2,700,000 


8 Property 

Five per cent on income and pioperty, 

In all, 


£2,160,000 


0 , 000,000 
4, *500,000 

£ 12 , 600,000 


The income and expenditure oV ihe year 1803 stood as fallows — 
Expenditure 


Navy, £10,211 378 

Army, 8,015,753 

Militia, &c 2 880,976 

Ordnance, ' 1,128,91 3 

> Miscellaneous* 5,440,441 

Giant to national debt, 200,000 

Exchequer bills, 10,150,456 


£38,956 917 

Inteiest of debt, funded and unfunded, 20,699,866 


£59 656,783 

Sinking funt!, 6,494,000 

£66,150,783 

» 


Income 

O’otal income from taxes, £38,609,392 

Loan, , t . 12,000,000 

liaised by exchequer bills, 20,481,000 


£71,090,892 

$$©wtfif*k peg 1803, 631, eteeq , Pari Met xxxvl 1598, and Pouter's Pari 
Tablet, h 1 
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Note C, p. 301. 

FINANCIAL DETAILS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1804. 


Expenditure. 

Navy, 

Amiv, 

Mjlitia, &c . 

Ordnance, . 

TVlisct llano on s, 

Extra, do. 

Exchequer bills, 

Additional do. 


£1 2,350,574 
12,993,000 
0,159,00?) 
3,73r,000 

4.217.000 

2.500.000 

11 , 000,000 

591,000 

60,000 


£53,607,574 

Interest of debt, funded and unfunded, 21,726,772 
Sinking fund, . . . 6,486,000 


£81,772,346 


Ways and Means. 

War taxoi, .... 
Sm plu^ of consolidated fund, 

Malt duty additional, 

Duty on pensions, &c 
Lottery, . . . * 

Surplus of 1803, 

Loan, England, 

Do. Ireland, 

Exchequer bills, 

Annuities loan, 

Pciiaanont rovenuc minus surplus of 
consolidated fund, 


£15,440,000 

5,000,000 

750.000 

2.003.000 

250.000 

1.870.000 

10,000,000 

4.500.000 
14,000,000 

1.150.000 

25,366,000 


£79,825,000 


■See Pari. Del. ii 351, 355, and Jpp. 35 ; and Ann. Beg. 1804, 584, App. <« 
Chi on. 
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